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The  First  Ascent  of  Mount  Victoria. 

By  Chables  K  Fay. 

Who  will  define  the  impressive  charm  of  the  great  white 
peak  that  closes  the  vista  beyond  Lake  Louise  to  him  who  sits 
on  the  piazza  of  the  Chalet,  yielding  himself  to  the  spell  of  a 
landscape  combining,  perhaps,  more  of  grandeur  and  beauty 
than  can  be  found  elsewhere  upon  our  continent?  The  eye  has 
traversed  the  rippling  pale  blue  waters  of  the  lake,  the  belt  of 
forest  at  its  upper  end,  the  gray  upland  slope  of  the  glacier 
floor  of  the  deep,  gorge-like  valley.  It  has  paused  for  a  moment 
checked  by  the  flank  of  Lefroy,  descending  in  bold  leaps  and 
thrusting  out  into  the  glacier  a  prow  of  rock  nearly  a  thousand 
feet  sheer.  But  now,  in  a  yet  bolder  flight,  the  vision  soars  a 
little  way  beyond,  to  where  the  vast  wall  of  Mount  Victoria  stays 
and  satisfies  its  most  ambitious  craving.  First,  the  dark  face  of 
a  still  more  forbidding  clifiF,  finishing  above  in  a  blue-white 
margin,  a  conterminous  face  of  ice  three  hundred  feet  in 
thickness,  —  for  thus  ends  the  snowy  drapery  of  the  rapidly 
retreating  wall.  Broken  higher  up  at  intervals  by  bands  of 
rock,  this  upper  portion  easily  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
series  of  terraces  of  ice,  gradually  retreating  until  they  meet 
the  blue  of  the  low-arched  sky.  In  this  meeting  there  is  no 
conflict.  The  peak  does  not  storm  heaven,  does  not  pierce  it. 
So  gradually  does  the  massive  mountain  swell  heavenward  that 
it  rather  gives  the  impression  of  a  vast  barrier  set  at  the  con- 
flnes  of  the  world  than  of  a  soaring  peak.  So  subtle  is  this 
impression  that  even  to  a  practised  professional  eye  Mount 
Victoria  could  seem  ''a  wall  of  uniform  height  two  miles  in 
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length."  That  this  is  illusory  will  be  obvious  to  any  who  care 
to  follow  for  a  while  this  narrative  of  how  that  sky-line  was 
first  traversed  by  human  feet. 

I  do  not  forget  my  first  sight  of  Victoria  in  a  mere  passing 
visit  at  Lake  Louise  in  1894.  Rowing  on  the  lake  at  sunset, 
with  eyes  fascinated  by  the  glory  of  the  scene,  with  imagination 
^most  appalled  by  the  crevasses  of  its  hanging  glaciers,  more 
clearly  marked  in  the  shadow  and  colder  by  contrast  with  the 
.  sunset  hues,  I  said  to  my  companion :  ^^  He  who  attempts  that 
mountain  stakes  his  life  for  the  prize."  Let  it  not  argue  for 
any  readiness  to  part  with  that  blessing  if  I  add  that,  immedi- 
ately on  reaching  shore,  I  listened  with  a  pang  of  regret  to  an 
invitation  from  Mr.  Allen  —  just  in  the  first  flush  of  his  suc- 
cess on  Mount  Temple  —  to  stop  over  for  a  few  days  for  an 
assault  on  this  very  mountain.  An  inexorable  itinerary  com- 
pelled a  reluctant  declination.  Little  did  I  suppose  that  it  was 
still  reserved  for  me  to  join  in  the  first  successful  attempt  to 
reach  its  summit,  and  under  circumstances  quite  banishing  the 
idea  of  risk. 

The  two  following  seasons  had  found  me  again  at  Lake 
Louise,  as  indeed  has  every  season  since  that  first  visit.  I  con- 
fess myself  infatuated  with  its  beauty  and  charm,  and,  like  most 
lovers,  I  have  no  desire  to  break  away  from  my  fascinator.  On 
neither  of  these  two  visits  had  an  attack  on  Victoria  been  seri- 
ously meditated.  But  once  again  on  the  ground,  with  a  strong 
party,  and  having  finally  conquered  Lefroy,  to  which  for  now 
three  years  our  efforts  had  been  chiefly  directed,  the  conquest 
of  Victoria  became  the  natiu*al  corollary  to  that  victory,  and 
two  days  later,  on  August  3,  1897,  we  undertook  this  more  de- 
,  iightf 111  enterprise. 

The  maxim  that  there  can  be  "too  much  of  a  good  thing" 
1  applies  even  to  good  company,  at  least  in  the  ascent  of  a  some- 
what difficult  mountain.  While  there  is  not  one  of  the  nine 
who  successfully  reached  the  summit  of  Lefroy  whom  I  can 
bear  to  think  of  as  absent  from  our  number,  nevertheless  my 
better  judgment  tells  me  that  there  were  at  least  three  times  too 
many  to  assure  the  desirable  factor  of  safety  on  a  mountain 
where  the  rotten  condition  of  the  rock  at  its  occasional  outcrops 
renders  it  almost  impossible  not  to  send  dangerous  fragments 
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rolling  from  under  rope  or  yielding  footholds.  For  Victoria  we 
had  four,  the  permissible  maximum:  Dr.  J.  Norman  Collie, 
of  the  Alpine  Club,  Professor  Arthur  Michael,  and  the  present 
writer,  with  Peter  Sarbach,  of  St.  Nihlaus,  a  most  admirable 
Swiss  guide.  On  this  day,  however.  Dr.  Collie  took  the  lead, 
Peter  gracefully  yielding  his  usual  place  to  this  distinguished 
expert.  While  our  party  tackled  Mount  Victoria,  another  group 
of  four  made  the  trip  over  Mitre  Pass.  Our  ninth  stayed  at 
the  Chalet  to  nurse  a  lame  knee,  gotten  from  the  impact  of  a 
small  stone  by  which  he  was  struck  on  the  descent  of  Lef roy. 

No  parties  ever  got  away  for  their  day's  work  in  better  trim 
than  did  ours  for  Lefroy  and  Victoria.  We  had  thought  our- 
selves in  great  luck  in  our  training  climbs  at  Glacier  House, 
when  for  our  starlight  departures  Miss  Mollison  had  given  us 
the  freedom  of  the  hotel  kitchen  and  dining-room,  with  warm 
soup  awaiting  us  in  the  "  heaters  "  and  varied  viands  under  tidy 
napkins  on  our  special  table ;  but,  in  his  zeal  for  our  comfort,^ 
Mr.  Howard,  of  the  Chalet,  furnished  us  on  both  these  days  a 
regular  hot  breakfast,  juicy  beefsteak,  hot  rolls  and  coffee,  at 
three  A.M.,  and  on  this  particular  occasion  had  sat  up  all  night 
to  make  sure  of  a  perfect  start  for  us.  The  memory  of  that 
breakfast  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance. 

It  was  3.45  when  we  stole  out  into  the  darkness  and  down  to 
the  float  at  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  a  few  moments  later,  with 
our  belongings  stowed  in  the  bow  of  the  Agnes-,  we  were 
again  making  the  strange  transit  between  two  starry  vaults. 
The  reflected  constellations  vied  in  brilliancy  with  those  on  high, 
while  those  nearest  the  horizon  on  left  and  right  gradually  be- 
came eclipsed  by  the  mountain  walls,  as  under  the  slow,  but 
sturdy  strokes  of  Michael  and  Sarbach,  we  advanced  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  great  ravine,  whose  head-wall,  vaguely 
divined  rather  than  visible,  was  the  goal  of  our  quest. . 

Landing  on  the  right  of  the  inflow,  we  made  rapid  time  with  our 
lantern  across  the^half-drowned  flat,  despite  its  balking  strands 
of  torrent,  and  also  along  the  varied  but  now  familiar  reaches 
of  rubble,  boulders,  and  moraine  lying  between  the  lake  and 
the  glacier. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  mention  two  supreme  quarter-hours  in 
this  silent  advance.     One,  when  the  sky  began  to  grow  paler 
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about  the  brilliant  morning  star,  and  this  pallor,  caught  by  the 
lofty  snows  on  Lefroy  and  Victoria,  brought  out  their  vast 
hovering  forms  like  weird  and  portentous  spectres.  There  was 
something  uncanny  in  the  spectacle,  something  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion whether  our  attempt  was  not  sacrilege,  and  whether  it  was 
not  the  matching  of  impotent  mortal  powers  against  forces 
supernatural  and  remorseless.  The  other,  so  utterly  con- 
trasted, was  when  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  concealed 
from  us  by  the  mass  of  Mount  Fairview,^  flushed  those  snows 
with  tints  of  rose  and  converted  the  omen  into  one  of  alluring 
promise. 

The  annoying  experience  of  two  days  before,  when  our  scat- 
tered  pariy  had  made  all  sorts  of  time  over  the  crevassed  portion 
of  the  glacier  just  under  the  shoulder  of  Lefroy,  showed  the 
wisdom  of  always  keeping  on  the  other  side  of  the  glacier,  and 
off  of  it  so  long  as  possible,  following  beside  the  stream  that 
flows  parallel  with  the  ice  just  under  the  base  of  the  valley  wall. 
By  thus  doing,  we  were  able  (before  we  took  to  the  ice  at  a 
point  opposite  to  the  Couloir)  to  make  up  the  half-hour  by  which 
our  start  was  later  than  on  that  occasion. 

I  was  struck  by  the  change  that  had  taken  place  here  since 
my  first  visit  to  the  spot  in  1895.  So  rapidly  has  the  melting 
progressed  that  the  edge  of  the  glacier  has  receded  many  yards, 
and,  badly  dilapidated,  exhibits  a  great  number  of  muddy  mar- 
ginal crevasses.  The  surface  of  the  ice,  too,  presents  a  marked 
contrast  to  what  we  found  it  then.  The  "  dry  "  portion  at 
that  time  ceased  just  below  the  Couloir ;  above  that  point  the 
crevasses  were  for  the  most  part  bridged ;  now  the  bare  surface 
of  ice  extended  several  hundred  yards  higher  towards  the  cliffs 
of  Victoria,  opening  up  a  maze  of  crevasses  that  then  were  for 
the  greater  part  unsuspected  under  the  thick  layer  of  old  snow. 

It  is  an  ascent  of  some  two  thousand  feet  to  the  top  of  Abbot 
Pass,  through  the  canyon-like  gorge  lying  between  Lefroy  and 
the  southern  end  of  Mount  Victoria.  The  familiar  way  this 
time  proved  unusually  toilsome.  The  night  had  evidently  been 
warmer  than  usual,  and  now  a  mild  breeze  was  drifting  down 
the  canyon,  softening  the  snow  so  that  we  constantly  sank  half 

1  The  new  name  adopted  by  the  Topographical  Survey  for  "  (Joat  Mountain," 
by  whloh  it  has  been  characterized  in  former  issues  of  Appalachia. 
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way  to  our  knees.  But  taking  an  easy  gait  and  with  infrequent 
stops  we  reached  the  pass  at  7.45. 

Till  now  all  had  been  familiar ;  from  here  onward  our  every 
step  was  to  be  surrounded  with  that  mystery  and  uncertainty 
that  is  the  never  lessening  charm  of  every  virgin  ascent. 

The  morning  was  exquisite,  radiant  with  sunlight,  and  in  this 
more  exposed  position  the  almost  tepid  breeze  of  the  canyon 
became  the  cool,  brisk  promise  of  a  gale.  To  our  gratification 
it  later  subsided,  —  so  that  I  may  still  report  that  I  have  never 
experienced  a  heavy  wind  during  any  ascent  in  the  Canadian 
Alps.  The  view  to  the  south  was  supremely  grand  through  the 
pure  sunlit  air;  but  our  eyes  turned  from  the  soaring  lines 
of  Goodsir,  Biddle,  and  Hungabee,  to  the  bold  wall  never  yet 
attempted  which  rises  sheer  on  the  right  of  the  pass.  It  was 
not  the  first  time  that  its  broken  surface  had  been  questioned 
for  a  possible  way  of  ascent.  I  recalled  Abbot's  challenge  as 
we  sat  lunching  here  the  year  before,  to  give  that  crag  a  try  as 
we  should  return  in  the  afternoon  from  the  summit  of  Lefroy, 
whose  conquest  at  that  moment  seemed  assured  for  an  early 
hour.  How  enthusiastic  he  was  in  his  conviction  that  the  be- 
ginning at  least  of  the  way  from  the  pass  to  the  summit  of 
Victoria  lay  within  our  powers  !  Now  it  was  to  be  tested,  and 
in  company  with  the  very  guide  under  whose  instruction  he  had 
learned  to  recognize  so  clearly  what  lay  within  and  what  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  possible.  We  moved  towards  the  crag  to  a 
point  somewhat  to  the  right  of  the  divide,  and  found  a  favor- 
able place  to  attack.  Twenty  minutes  later  we  had  surmounted 
this  initial  difficulty,  —  only  difficult,  as  it  proved,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  rottenness  of  the  rocks,  and  the  necessity  for 
caution  in  all  our  movements.  A  pause  for  our  second  break- 
fast by  a  trickle  of  icy  water  celebrated  this  first  success. 

I  have  said  that  the  sky-line  of  Victoria  as  seen  from  the 
lower  end  of  Lake  Louise  gives  the  impression  of  a  very  gradu- 
ally ascending  snowy  ridge.  A  more  careful  study,  however, 
brings  out  two  features  which  break  this  reposeful  monotony : 
the  first,  a  sag  not  far  to  the  right  of  where  the  profile  of  our 
mountain  vanishes  behind  the  icy  helmet  of  Lefroy ;  the  other, 
an  inconspicuous  stretch  of  rock  wall  about  midway  between 
this  depression  and  the  main  summit,  where  for  a  space  its 
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dusky  hue  interrupts  the  white  at  the  meeting  of  mountain  and 
sky.  In  reality  this  sag  separates  from  the  principal  mass  of 
Victoria  a  portion  almost  individual  enough  to  have  a  name  of 
its  own.^  It  was  upon  the  southern  end  of  this  portion  that  we 
were  pausing  for  our  luncheon,  still  upon  rock,  yet  with  right  at 
hand  the  gleaming  softened  snow,  for  which  we  were  about  to 
make  a  willing  exchange  of  our  more  treacherous  footing.  We 
were  about  to  pass  over  the  dome  of  snow  to  the  left  of  the  sag 
and  as  we  supposed  di^ctly  upon  the  sky-line.  To  our  sur- 
prise, as  we  approached  its  summit,  we  found  an  entirely  differ- 
ent situation  from  what  was  anticipated.  The  true  crest  of  this 
mass  is  a  palisade  of  rock  lying  a  little  back  of  the  visible 
snowy  one.     This  latter  sweeps  gently  over  to  its  base. 

It  was  while  passing  along  under  this  wall  that  there  was 
prepared  for  us  the  most  dramatic  surprise  that  I  ever  expe- 
rienced on  a  mountain.  Without  a  moment's  warning  we  found 
ourselves  opposite  a  breach  perhaps  fifty  feet  in  width  straight 
through  this  Titan  wall,  and  our  vision,  as  if  suddenly  released 
from  bonds,  leaped  forth  into  the  west  over  range  after  range 
to  rest  at  last  upon  the  grand  triple  pyramid  of  Goodsir.  Its 
imposing  mass  was  perfectly  framed  between  the  vertical  sides 
of  the  breach.  Four  distinct  ranges  lay  between  us  and  it; 
and  what  a  tremendous  gulf  between  ourselves  and  the  first  of 
these !  The  snow  on  which  we  were  standing  swept  downward 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  ending  in  a  clear-cut  line  at 
the  outer  face  of  the  palisade.  Beyond  it  lay  a  depth  of  air ; 
and  then,  a  half  mile  away,  the  dark  wall  of  Mount  Yukness, 
above  which  we  towered  so  high  that  we  could  actually  see  more 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  narrow  valley  next  beyond  it  than 
to  that  of  the  gulf  almost  at  our  very  feet.  Never,  not  even  on 
Mount  Hector,  did  I  experience  such  an  impression  of  pro- 
fundity. 

Passing  on  we  reached  the  point  from  which  the  descent  is 
made  into  the  sag,  and  here  paused,  this  time  for  photographs. 
From  here  the  subordinate  peak  called  Mount  Iluber  ^  is  in  full 

^  The  flat- topped  section  on  the  right  in  Plate  II.  The  breach  here  mentioned 
can  readily  be  distinguished  as  a  square  white  notch  about  two  thirds  the  distance 
across  it  towards  the  left.  The  extreme  precipitousness  of  the  western  side  of  the 
range  is  fully  shown. 

^  In  Plate  II,  Huber  is  the  seeming  culmination  of  the  massif,  the  actual  peak 
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view,  rising  from  a  lofty  n^v^filled  basin,  which  lies  between 
itself  and  the  main  ridge  of  the  massif.  From  our  position  its 
decided  inferiority  was  obvious,  a  matter  of  perhaps  five  hun- 
dred feet.  The  snow  sweeps  clear  to  its  summit  on  the  side 
towards  the  basin,  and  apparently  offers  a  simple  way  of  ascent. 
But  still  more  did  the  peak  of  Victoria  itself  challenge  our 
attention.  Our  way  to  it  was  now  revealed  to  us  ;  but  how  dif- 
ferent from  the  easy  grade  we  had  been  led  to  expect !  How 
little  like  "  a  wall  of  uniform  height  I  "  It  towered  a  graceful 
pyramidal  spire  before  us.  Our  line  of  sight  being  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  mountain,  we  saw  in  profile  the  snowy  slope 
that  faces  Lake  Louise.  It  swept  rapidly  up  from  the  top  of 
the  cliffs  at  an  angle  of  forty  to  sixty  degrees,  steepening  yet 
more  as  it  approached  the  clearly  defined  pinnacle.  '^Hot 
plates  "  broke  its  surface  at  frequent  intervals,  with  suggestions 
of  imminent  avalanches,  which  will  always  defend  any  approach 
to  its  icy  citadel  from  this  side.  Beyond  the  sag,  and  several 
hundred  feet  higher  than  where  we  now  stood,  was  fully  dis- 
closed the  long  stretch  of  rock  wall  visible  from  the  Chalet. 
About  midway  of  this  parapet  we  could  see  the  suggestion  of  a 
reentrant  angle.  Possibly  that  angle  concealed  from  us  some 
way  of  scaling  the  wall.  In  any  event  the  natural  way  of  ad- 
vance, to-day  the  only  safe  one,  was  by  an  arete  of  snow  which 
led  straight  towards  this  angle  from  the  bottom  of  the  sag  into 
which  we  were  about  to  descend.  It  was  now  about  ten  o'clock. 
If  the  drop  of  a  hundred  feet  or  so  was  easy,  the  climb  of 
the  long  arete  soon  depleted  any  stock  of  exuberance  the  lively 
descent  had  developed.  At  every  step  we  sank  to  the  knee,  at 
many  a  one  much  deeper.  Gratitude  to  Collie  for  the  pioneer 
work  he  was  putting  in  at  the  head  of  the  line  mingled  with 
admiration  for  his  endurance  as  we  ''  entered  into  his  labors." 
It  was  with  a  decided  sense  of  relief  that  we  at  last  reached  the 
base  of  the  parapet  and  found  what  we  had  hoped,  a  point  where 
it  could  be  scaled.  Its  crest  proved  to  be  exceedingly  narrow, 
in  places  not  over  a  foot  wide,  and  rapidly  weathering ;  never- 
theless, it  offered  a  line  of  rapid  advance  —  the  sooner,  therefore, 
to  come  to  an  end  and  compel  us  once  more  to  take  to  the  snow. 

of  Victoria  being  the  middle  of  the  nearly  horizontal  portion  of  the  sky-line  to 
its  left 
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We  were  now  (about  eleven  o'clock)  at  the  base  of  the  final 
peak.  From  here  to  the  summit  we  were  to  move  —  as  indeed 
we  had  been  doing  much  of  the  time  hitherto  —  along  the  very 
ridgepole  of  the  North  American  continent.  The  snow  under 
our  right  foot  might  one  day  be  tossing  in  the  waves  of  Hudson 
Bay ;  that  under  the  left  foot  might  even  sooner,  as  a  part  of 
the  Columbia,  sweep  through  its  broad  embouchure 

**  Per  aver  pace  co'  segaaci  sui " 

in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  A  vast  panorama  was  spread  on  either 
hand,  &om  the  easternmost  range  of  the  Rockies  to  the  central 
chain  of  the  Selkirks.  Fascinating  was  the  view  down  upon 
Lake  Louise,  over  which  all  the  forenoon  the  shadow  of  Mount 
Fairview  had  been  creeping,  like  that  of  the  marker  of  a  sun- 
dial. There  sat  the  Chalet  in  a  flood  of  sunlight  at  the  edge 
of  the  dark  forest  that  clothes  the  lake's  confining  moraine. 
Doubtless  the  guests  were  watching  four  dusky  dots  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  to  their  goal.  '^  Stride  on,  O  Collie,  we  are 
right  after  you,  and,  if  it  would  not  seem  an  impei*tinence, 
would  gladly  transfer  to  your  putteed  shanks  some  of  the 
energy  you  are  saving  to  ours ! " 

At  last !  But  why  does  he  not  stop  ?  Now  that  our  eyes  get 
level  with  where  his  thighs  wallow  out  of  the  snow,  we  see  we 
were  too  sanguine ;  the  highest  summit  is  that  hillock,  still  be- 
yond. One  final  push,  and  at  11.45  ^^  the  great  white  peaU  "  is 
conquered. 

The  summit  is  an  ideal  one.  Discounting  the  cornice  crown- 
ing over  towards  the  lake,  there  was  hardly  more  than  comfort- 
able room  for  our  party.  Unlike  that  of  Lef roy,  no  rock  pierced 
the  virgin  whiteness.  To  the  north  it  fell  away  suddenly  into 
a  deep  depression  filled  with  gendarmes,  separating  it  from  a 
bastion,  from  which  it  seems  hardly  probable  it  will  ever  be 
approached.  Immediately  to  the  west  a  snow  arete  falls  away 
less  rapidly,  rising  again  almost  to  our  level  in  the  most  pointed 
snow  peak  I  have  ever  seen.  The  sides  meet  in  the  perfect 
apex  of  an  angle  of  less  than  eighty  degrees.  It  seemed  as  if 
its  point  would  prick  the  palm  that  should  be  laid  upon  it. 
But  most  majestic,  even  awesome,  was  the  portion  of  the  view 
towards  which  our  backs  had  been  turned  during  our  ascent : 
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soaring  Hungabee ;  the  hardly  less  amazing  pinnacle  of  Nep- 
tuak,  from  behind  which  peered  sullenly  the  other  peaks  of  the 
Wenkchemna  group;  and,  nearer  at  hand,  the  grand  snow- 
capped pyramidal  summit  of  Mount  Temple,  rising  behind  the 
ice  wall  of  Lefroy.  While  Dr.  Collie  set  up  his  mercurial 
barometer  (it  gave  a  reading  of  11,400  feet),  I  put  in  com- 
mission the  pocket-level.  Of  all  the  visible  peaks,  excepting 
perhaps  the  distant  Assiniboine  and  to  the  northward  others 
still  more  remote,  Temple  was  the  only  one  rising  to  a  higher 
altitude  than  our  own  summit.  Hungabee  and  the  ''  scalp  "  on 
the  right-hand  tower  of  Goodsir  appeared  to  be  exactly  at  our 
level.     To  Lefroy  it  was  a  slight  angle  of  depression. 

Here  we  passed  a  half  hour  between  observing,  photograph 
ing,  and  enjoying,  and  then  began  our  descent.  Exhilarated  by 
our  success  we  made  rapid  time  over  the  slopes  it  had  cost  so 
much  toil  to  ascend.  Before  reaching  the  parapet,  we  paused 
to  descend  for  water  to  a  blue  lakelet  in  the  ice  just  over  the 
crest,  the  beginning  of  the  descent  into  the  neve  basin  between 
Victoria  and  Huber.  Had  we  been  more  enterprising,  with 
the  ample  time  at  our  disposition,  we  doubtless  could  have  cap- 
tured Huber  also.  Coming  down  the  snow  couloir  by  which  we 
had  scaled  the  parapet,  Dr.  Collie  fell  to  the  rear  and  photo- 
graphed the  others,  with  the  bold  wall  of  the  parapet  forming 
one  side  of  the  picture  and  the  western  face  of  Lefroy  for  a 
background.  There  it  rose,  steep  and  inaccessible,  beyond 
the  deep  canyon  that  leads  up  to  the  pass.  Nearly  every  step 
of  our  late  pathway  to  success  was  visible  :  the  dark,  treacher- 
ous outcrops  of  rock  along  which  the  Continental  Divide  finds 
its  way  to  the  summit  ridge,  the  very  line  of  our  advance ;  be- 
tween these  rocks,  those  endless  stretches  of  snow,  seven  or 
eight  hundred  feet  at  a  time,  up  which  we  had  toilfully  clam- 
bered on  the  balls  of  our  feet  to  the  ultimate  consternation  of 
our  gastrocnemii  and  solei^  and  down  which  we  had  backed  with 
face  to  the  wall  nearly  all  the  way.  But  what  a  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  single  intervening  day  !  Then  it  was  snow ; 
now  it  was  an  unbroken  wall  of  gray  ice.  The  entire  layer 
from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  in  depth,  then  welded  to  the  ice  be- 
neath, which  had  rendered  our  ascent  possible  without  the  cut- 
ting of  scarcely  a  step,  had  meantime  evaporated  under  the 
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intense  rays  of  the  August  sun.  Our  attack  had  been  made  in 
the  nick  of  time.  A  day  later  would  have  made  it  perilous,  and 
exceedingly  toilsome,  if  not  impossible. 

Rightfully,  then,  might  we  congratulate  ourselves  while  we 
waited  at  the  scene  of  our  second  breakfast  for  a  delicious  can 
of  boned  turkey  to  heat,  over  its  own  ether-fed  stovelet.  At 
the  same  time  we  cast  our  eyes  about  to  fix  a  final  impression 
of  the  noble  landscape.  They  rested  again  on  the  blue  lake. 
"  What  was  that  ?  "  Were  our  friends  at  the  Chalet  entering 
into  our  joy  and  sending  their  congratulations  up  to  us  on  the 
wings  of  a  sunbeam  ?  In  our  sense  of  complete  possession  of 
all  the  earth  worth  the  owning,  we  had  fancied  admiring,  if  not 
envious  eyes  watching  our  progress,  perhaps  not  all  day  long, 
but  at  least  at  frequent  intervals.  What,  then,  was  our  surprise 
as  we  landed  from  the  Agnes,  at  5.30  o'clock,  to  learn  that  it 
was  not  until  that  final  rest  that  the  watchful  company  had 
succeeded  in  discovering  us.  We  are  sorry  for  them.  They 
never  will  know  what  they  have  lost.  It  would  have  been  well 
worth  the  while  to  make  the  first  ascent  even  by  proxy  of  a 
mountain  like  Victoria,  and  especially  in  the  jubilee  year  of  a 
royal  namesake. 


Pipestone  Creek  and  a  New  Pass  to  the  Upper  Bow. 

By  George  M.  Weed. 

Read  January  19,   1899. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  30th  day  of  July  of  last 
year,  six  members  of  the  Appalachian  Club  stepped  from  the 
west-bound  express  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  upon  the 
platform  of  the  station  house  at  Laggan  in  the  Canadian  North- 
west. There  were  Professor  Charles  E.  Fay,  Mr.  Rest  F.  Curtis, 
Rev.  Harry  P.  Nichols,  Rev.  Charles  L.  Noyes,  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Thompson,  and  myself.  Dr.  Collie  also,  a  well-known  English 
mountaineer,  then  visiting  those  Canadian  mountains  for  the 
second  season,  had  come  with  us  from  Banff  to  talk  routes  and 
mountains  with  Thompson ;  and  Wilson,  our  outfitter  and  in- 
dispensable friend,  was  on  hand  to  look  after  our  varying  needs. 
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Messrs.  Nichols,  Noyes,  Thompson,  and  myself  composed  the 
party  some  of  whose  travels  I  now  relate.  Dr.  Collie  was  wait- 
ing for  two  other  Englishmen,  and  was  to  follow  with  them  in 
our  footsteps  into  the  mountains ;  while  Professor  Fay  and  Mr. 
Curtis  were  planning  an  immediate  attack  upon  Mt.  Balfour. 

We  could  have  had  no  more  auspicious  opening  for  our  ex- 
cursion than  that  July  day.  The  sun  was  warm,  not  hot,  and 
in  that  altitude  of  five  thousand  feet  the  air  was  clear  and  bra- 
cing. To  the  north  stretched  the  two  valleys  of  the  Bow  River 
and  the  Pipestone  Creek,  the  one  on  the  west  the  other  on  the 
east  of  Mt.  Hector,  till  they  disappeared  in  the  massive  back- 
ground of  mountains  beyond.  Our  route  lay  up  the  valley  of 
the  Pipestone  in  a  direction  nearly  north  from  Laggan.  Our 
objective  point  was  the  Saskatchewan  River  and  some  of  the 
mountains  and  snow-fields  at  its  source,  if  attainable  in  the  two 
weeks  of  Thompson's  vacation;  or,  if  the  Saskatchewan  proved 
to  be  too  far  north  to  be  reached  by  us,  then  we  were  to  go  over 
into  the  Bow  valley  and  explore  some  new  parts  of  the  Wapu- 
tehk  region. 

In  a  hurried  repacking  of  our  luggage,  we  stowed  the  essen- 
tials for  camp  life  in  the  packs  ready  for  the  horses ;  and,  with 
the  closing  of  the  lids  of  our  trunks,  bade  farewell  to  the  thoughts 
and  decorous  clothing  of  city  life.  As  the  first  few  miles  of 
the  trail  into  the  Pipestone  valley  lay  through  burnt  timber, 
where  fallen  trees  made  progress  for  horses  especially  slow,  we 
had  decided  to  spend  the  first  day,  Saturday,  at  Lake  Louise, 
thus  giving  our  pack-train  one  day's  start  of  us.  A  visit  to 
Lake  Louise,  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Piran,  and  the  moonlight  walk 
from  the  Chalet  back  to  the  station  at  Laggan  combined  to 
make  our  first  day  one  of  great  pleasure.  The  next  morning 
found  us  in  excellent  spirits,  and,  after  a  breakfast  at  Mrs. 
Smith's  bountiful  table,  we  turned  from  the  highway  of  civi- 
lization towards  the  wilderness  in  the  north.  Somewhere  along 
Pipestone  Creek,  Ralph  Edwards  our  packer  and  Wilfred 
Beatty  our  cook  and  the  horses  were  pushing  on,  and  we  must 
find  them  by  night  if  we  would  have  the  comfort  of  hot  tea  and 
the  shelter  of  a  blanket. 

Over  the  low  foothills  the  trail  of  the  horses  led  through  the 
maze  of  fallen  timber  which  devastating  forest  fires  had  left 
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behind.  We  climbed  over  and  crept  under  and  circled  round 
the  prostrate  trees  until  at  last  we  were  on  the  banks  of  the 
creek,  in  the  green  woods,  where  the  fire  plague  had  never  come. 

Although  called  a  creek,  the  Pipestone  is  worthy  of  the  dig- 
nity, of  river,  for  it  is  a  considerable  body  of  water  draining  a 
valley  thirty  miles  perhaps  in  length.  As  we  followed  along 
this  river,  many  times  we  looked  back  out  of  the  valley  and 
saw  the  forms  of  Lefroy,  Victoria,  and  Hungabee.  There  they 
stood  in  their  majesty,  the  last  familiar  points  of  land  in  sight, 
and  were  not  lost  to  view  until  we  passed,  on  our  second  day, 
beyond  a  sharp  bend  in  the  valley. 

All  this  day,  our  general  course  was  almost  straight  to  the 
north.  At  times  the  river  ran  between  low  wooded  hills,  and 
only  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  could  the  mountains  be  seen. 
But  in  the  afternoon  we  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  where 
the  valley  opened  out  before  us  into  a  broad  flat  basin,  over 
which  the  stream  found  many  channels.  Far  ahead,  the  moun- 
tains seemed  to  close  in  on  the  right,  leaving  us  no  alternative 
but  the  path  to  the  left,  which  the  afternoon  sun  illumined. 
We  reckoned  that  Edwards  could  not  now  be  far  away,  and  we 
did  not  wish  to  pass  the  camp.  We  had  followed  the  horses' 
tracks  to  the  edge  of  this  basin,  but  with  a  last  upturned  sod 
they  disappeared.  After  a  fruitless  search  we  decided  to  go 
around  the  farther  end,  and  there  if  possible  pick  up  the  lost 
trail.  Our  hunt  was  successful ;  among  the  distant  trees  we 
again  found  sure  signs  of  recent  visitors.  A  short  tramp 
through  the  woods  soon  brought  us  opposite  an  open  place 
where  we  discovered  the  smoke  of  Beatty's  fire.  A  shout 
brought  Edwards  with  some  horses  to  the  ford,  and  one  by  one 
we  crossed  to  this,  our  first  camp. 

Life  in  camp  in  the  Rockies  aflFords  some  luxuries  which  can- 
not be  found  in  more  civilized  places.  No  baths  of  Pompeii 
ever  held  purer  water  than  the  brooks  of  the  Pipestone,  Siffleur, 
and  Bow  valleys,  and  no  decorated  walls  could  ever  equal  the 
magnificent  setting  of  our  camps. 

On  Monday  morning  we  intended  our  whole  company  should 
get  under  way  together.  But,  before  the  packs  could  be  placed, 
the  river  had  to  be  forded  once  more  ;  and  then  for  an  hour  on 
the  shaded  slope  of  a  hill,  while  waiting  impatiently  for  our 
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caravan  to  appear,  we  brushed  away  the  flies  and  discussed 
the  possibilities  and  pleasures  of  the  days  to  come.  At  last 
our  reunited  party  was  on  the  march.  In  the  afternoon  we 
turned  the  comer  in  the  valley,  and  our  course  then  lay  to 
the  west  of  north.  The  moimtains  on  either  side  were  closing 
in  upon  us,  and  our  rise  into  the  upper  levels  of  the  valley  was 
very  rapid.  Not  far  beyond  the  bend  in  the  valley  we  pitched 
our  tent,  where  a  steep  cliiff  covered  with  broken  stone  was  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  across  the  river  a  well-wooded  slope. 
Down  the  valley  a  glacier,  which  earlier  in  the  day  had  hung 
far  above  us  on  the  mountain,  now  seemed  no  higher  than  we 
were. 

As  we  had  ended  our  day's  march  at  an  early  hour,  enough 
time  was  left  for  an  ascent  of  the  barren  bluff  that  stood  before 
our  very  door ;  and  a  rough  scramble  of  an  hour  over  loose 
rock  brought  us  to  the  lowest  part  of  its  sharp  ridge.  But 
from  this  height  we  saw  across  the  valley  and  above  the  wooded 
slope  a  long  level  alp  carpeted  with  tenderest  green.  At  one 
end  it  touched  the  snow,  and  at  the  other  bordered  a  peaceful 
little  lake.  Will  not  a  chalet  there  some  day  tempt  many  a 
visitor  from  the  old  and  beaten  paths  ? 

On  Tuesday  morning  we  were  ascending  rapidly  to  the  level 
of  this  alpine  pasture.  The  steep  places  made  hard  work  for 
the  horses,  whose  packs  were  still  heavy  with  bacon  and  meal. 

At  last  we  emerged  into  the  broad  and  open  region  of  the 
upper  valley.  What  we  had  seen  the  day  before  was  only  a 
prophecy  of  what  we  now  beheld.  Alp  beyond  alp  stretched 
away  as  far  as  the  eye  could  follow.  Not  a  tree  grew  in  these 
broad  fields,  though  beneath  our  feet  and  on  every  side  flowers 
beautiful  and  abundant  strewed  the  ground.  Never  shall  we 
lose  the  memory  of  those  forget-me-nots,  with  their  blue  faces, 
in  riotous  profusion,  fascinating  our  eyes  at  every  step.  Our 
tender-hearted  Beatty,  a  far  wanderer  from  friends  and  kin- 
dred, hid  the  imperfections  of  his  hat  under  masses  of  flowers, 
each  fresh  bunch  looking  more  goodly  than  the  last  in  his 
eyes.  Nichols  and  Noyes  told  off  the  name  of  each  new-found 
treasure ;  but  the  names  were  as  nothing  to  the  delicate  color 
and  fragrance  of  those  alpine  friends. 

From  the  forget-me-nots  to  the  barren  rocks  and  the  snow  was 
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a  short  jouraey  only.  The  riven  glacier  that  we  saw  from  our 
camp  of  the  previous  night  was  falling  far  behind,  and  the  pro- 
truding spurs  of  the  mountains  near  by  were  fast  pushing  out 
between  us  and  the  valley ;  but  just  ahead  was  the  height  of 
the  pass ;  and  across  gravel  and  rock  we  hastened,  curious  to 
get  the  first  glimpse  into  a  new  land.  At  length  we  stepped 
upon  the  snow  that  lay  in  the  very  summit  of  the  Pipestone 
Pass,  and  looked  over  into  the  rough  and  wild  valley  of  the 
Siffleur.  Mountain  succeeded  mountain  on  our  left  as  far  as 
we  could  see,  and,  even  if  we  had  so  wished,  we  could  not  have 
climbed  with  our  horses  those  precipitous  slopes  for  a  short  cut 
to  the  Bow  River.  We  ate  our  lunch  in  the  pass  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  8100  feet.  The  warmth  of  the  sun  was  not  un- 
welcome, and  the  hot  coflFee  made  over  Thompson's  lamp  was  a 
cheering  drink  after  the  work  and  excitement  of  the  morning. 

Below  the  pass  we  found  the  broad  valley  stretching  into  the 
northwest  a  diflFerent  kind  of  country  from  that  of  the  Pipe- 
stone. No  alps  dressed  with  flowers  lay  at  our  feet,  but  miles 
of  rocks,  with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  moss  and  grass.  The 
only  animal  life  that  we  saw  here  were  the  marmots,  whistling 
shrilly  at  our  approach ;  or  an  occasional  rock  pigeon,  walk- 
ing slowly  over  the  barrenness.  Farther  down  the  valley  the 
rocks  gave  way  to  green  grass,  and  then  we  were  soon  among 
the  forests  again.  We  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  by  the  side 
of  a  little  pond,  where  a  dozen  ducks  were  quietly  feeding.  So 
little  did  they  know  mankind  that  they  made  no  effort  to  fly, 
but  merely  raised  their  heads  in  surprise  when  we  came  near. 
It  was  only  by  a  frantic  waving  of  the  arms  that  they  could 
be  persuaded  to  swim  into  a  better  position  to  have  their 
photographs  taken. 

At  evening  we  pitched  our  tent  a  half  day's  journey  down 
the  valley  of  the  Siffleur.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh. 
Water  seemed  to  pour  from  the  ground  at  every  turn,  and  every 
tuft  of  grass  was  a  sponge.  Edwards  had,  however,  discovered 
the  one  dry  spot  in  many  acres  of  bog,  some  distance  above 
the  trail  and  on  the  sloping  side  of  the  valley,  and  our  island 
furnished  room  enough  for  kitchen  and  bedroom,  but  none  to 
spare.  Among  the  visitors  to  this  camp  were  many  little  mice 
which  took  a  great  fancy  to  some  of  our  stores.     One  of  them, 
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which  Thompson  had  befriended,  we  immortalized  in  a  photo- 
graph. 

The  next  day  our  path  lay  through  the  woods,  though  occa- 
sionally a  bit  of  open  country  intervened.  As  we  descended 
we  followed  along  the  east  side  of  the  valley,  leaving  the  river 
below  us  and  at  our  left  hand.  Out  over  the  trees  we  could 
see  far  ahead  the  mountains  beyond  the  lower  part  of  the  val- 
ley, and  we  wondered  if  they  overlooked  the  Saskatchewan 
Kiver.  At  last  the  trail  led  down  the  steep  slope ;  we  broke 
through  the  thick  underbrush,  and,  stepping  upon  a  flat  piece  of 
ground,  saw  on  the  farther  side  of  it  a  wide  and  rushing  stream. 
Was  this  the  Saskatchewan  ?  It  was  hardly  so  large  a  river  as 
the  Saskatchewan  should  be ;  and,  furthermore,  it  flowed  almost 
north,  whereas  the  Saskatchewan  should  be  making  toward  the 
east  or  south.  Even  Thompson  could  hardly  believe  the  com- 
pass. 

But  a  big  cloud  was  fast  coming  up  the  valley,  and,  dropping 
our  speculations  for  the  time,  we  worked  with  a  will  to  get  our 
packs  off  from  the  horses  and  under  the  shelter  of  the  canvas 
tents.  We  put  on  our  rubber  coats  just  in  time,  for  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents  in  the  next  half  hour  as  the  storm  passed  over- 
head. In  the  midst  of  the  shower,  however,  Beatty  was  getting 
ready  our  lunch',  and  he  even  made  a  fire  in  spite  of  the  wet 
wood.  While  we  ate,  we  returned  to  the  discussion  of  our  next 
move.  It  was  noon  of  Wednesday.  If  this  river  was  the  Sas- 
katchewan, we  should  by  all  means  ascend  it.  Again,  if  the 
Saskatchewan  was  still  far  to  the  north,  could  we  afford  the 
time  to  find  it,  if  we  hoped  to  do  any  climbing  and  yet  save 
Thompson's  repute  at  the  home  office?  These  latter  arguments 
finally  prevailed,  and,  with  many  a  longing  look  down  that  deep, 
broad  valley  to  the  north,  we  decided  to  turn  our  faces  to  the 
south.  Just  above  the  place  where  we  lunched,  we  forded  our 
old  friend  the  Siffleur  once  more,  riding  one  by  one  behind 
Edwards  on  his  patient  mare. 

All  the  afternoon  we  travelled  up  the  right  bank  of  this  new 
river,  which  we  were  now  persuaded  was  not  the  Saskatchewan, 
and  which  for  want  of  a  better  name  we  called  ^'  our  stream." 
It  was  dirty,  turbulent,  and  full  of  the  drift  brought  from  many 
a  glacier's  bed.     Above  it  on  either  side  rose  the  walls  of  the 
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valley,  though  from  our  position  on  its  right  bank  we  could  see 
well  only  the  ridges  and  mountains  that  were  on  the  side  op- 
posite to  us.  But  there  in  unbroken  succession  peak  followed 
peak,  the  dulness  of  the  color  of  the  rock  relieved  by  the  green 
slopes  below  and  the  whiteness  of  the  snow  and  ice.  As  the 
afternoon  wore  away,  a  glacier  appeared  far  ahead,  the  far- 
thest point  in  the  valley  in  our  view.  And  then  our  path  opened 
upon  the  shore  of  a  long  green  lake,  the  glacier  showing  just 
over  a  foothill  at  its  farther  end.  It  was  nearly  time  for  the 
sun  to  set  in  the  valley,  so  we  found  a  clearing  on  the  steep 
slope  just  above  the  lake,  and  there  set  our  camp.  Thompson 
at  once  had  a  title  for  this  body  of  water  which  we  had  dis- 
covered, and  it  is  to  be  known  henceforth  as  "  Isabella." 

Beatty  ministered  bountifully  to  our  wants  at  breakfast,  and 
then,  while  he  and  Edwards  loaded  the  packs  once  more  upon 
the  horses,  Thompson  and  Noyes  tried  to  preserve  in  their 
cameras  some  suggestions  of  the  beauty  of  the  scene  before 
us.  Diagonally  across  and  up  the  valley  "  Mount  Silverhorn  " 
showed  its  tip  of  rock  just  emerging  from  a  long  field  of  snow. 
To  the  left  of  it  ran  a  long  ridge  of  rock  and  ice  ending  in 
the  gateway,  through  which  a  hanging  glacier  crept  over  into 
the  valley. 

We  were  soon  started  on  the  trail,  however,  with  this  hanging 
glacier  straight  ahead.  Whether  we  walked  near  the  broad, 
gravelly  bed  of  the  river  or  climbed  high  on  the  rocks  above, 
it  appeared  always  the  same,  like  a  great  torrent  pouring  in 
whitest  foam  through  this  portal  of  the  mountains.  As  we 
drew  near  its  foot,  a  backward  glance  showed  the  winding 
stream  that  we  had  been  following,  a  bit  of  the  wild  valley,  and, 
high  above,  Silverhorn,  whose  band  of  snow  now  appeared  to 
be  but  a  spot  of  white. 

But  now  came  a  revelation  to  perplex  the  minds  of  our  geo- 
graphers, for  our  valley  turned  away  from  the  glacier  and  as- 
cended towards  the  southeast.  To  have  been  travelling  almost 
south,  leaving  the  Saskatchewan  farther  and  farther  behind,  was 
bad  enough ;  but  now  to  be  led  by  this  innocent  valley  to  the 
southeast  was  a  poser  even  for  our  leader.  Was  there  a  chance 
that  from  the  head  of  this  valley  we  should  look  over  an  impas- 
sable wall  into  that  of  the  Siffleur  ?  or  should  we  find  an  outlet 
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to  the  west  either  to  the  shores  of  the  Bow  Biver,  or  into  the  val- 
ley which  lay  next  north  of  the  Bow  ?  There  was  a  measure 
of  delight  in  the  uncertainty,  for  to  make  a  new  pass  from  the 
Siffleur  to  the  Bow  would  be  only  a  little  less  than  taking  a 
peak. 

Our  river  now  became  smaller,  for  we  had  passed  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  stream  from  the  hanging  glacier.  The  views 
before  us  up  the  ravine  were  beautiful  and  striking ;  for,  as  far 
as  we  could  see,  the  stream  lay  like  a  waving  ribbon  in  the 
bright  sunlight,  and  a  mountain  in  the  distance  seemed  to  stand 
into  the  valley  as  though  to  block  our  way.  Later,  from  a 
nearer  point,  we  became  much  better  acquainted  with  its  steep 
sides;  for  it  was  at  its  foot,  at  a  point  where  mountains  on 
either  hand  crowd  the  river  into  a  narrow  bed,  that  our  camp 
of  the  next  two  nights  was  pitched.  But  travelling  up  this 
rugged,  trailless  valley  was  slow  work  for  our  horses ;  and,  in 
our  eagerness  to  see  the  new  country  beyond,  we  kept  neither 
with  the  horses  nor  with  each  other.  Nichols  soon  was  missing. 
We  lunched  at  noon  without  him,  sorry  not  to  share  with  him 
our  apricots  and  bacon.  But  early  in  the  afternoon,  at  a  bend 
in  the  river,  we  overtook  him.  He  had  not  gone  hungry,  for  his 
pockets  always  carried  a  seemingly  limitless  supply  of  raisins, 
chocolate,  and  crackers. 

We  started  together  once  more,  but  soon  each  man  was  set- 
ting his  own  pace  and  finding  his  own  path.  After  several 
hours  of  rough  walking,  first  along  the  stream,  then  high  above 
it,  avoiding  ravines  and  ugly  slopes  of  loose  rock,  Noyes  and  I 
chanced  to  meet  and  together  pushed  on.  We  were  then  nearly 
at  the  tree  line,  and  every  step  was  taking  us  towards  the  open 
upper  valley.  In  a  V  be  tween  a  mountain  and  a  low  hill,  we 
saw  far  ahead  an  impassable  escarpment  crowned  with  ice  and 
snow ;  and  just  peeping  over  the  hill  were  the  tips  of  the  moun- 
tains that  we  felt  sure  must  stand  at  the  very  head  of  the 
valley. 

Soon  we  found  ourselves  in  a  pocket  in  the  rocks,  where  the 
torrent  came  tumbling  toward  us  through  a  gateway.  To  climb 
out  of  this  pocket  we  waded  through  the  icy  water,  scrambled 
up  a  steep  slope  of  gravel,  and  gained  the  height  of  land  be- 
yond.    At  our  feet,  and  extending  to  the  glacier  at  the  base  of 
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those  mountains  whose  tops  we  had  seen  not  long  before,  was 
the  level  bed  of  what  had  once  probably  been  a  lake,  over  which 
the  waters  of  our  stream  ran  in  half  a  dozen  different  channels. 
Still  we  had  not  seen  an  egress  from  our  valley.  Stopping, 
therefore,  only  long  enough  to  admire  Mount  Observation,  a 
peak  half  snow,  half  rock,  looming  above  the  western  wall  of  our 
valley,  we  hurried  up  a  white  hill  of  rock  that  lay  to  our  left, 
and,  once  on  its  top,  received  our  reward.  For  the  low  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  (it  was  then  about  seven  o'clock)  came  pouring 
through  a  wide  opening  in  the  western  wall,  and  made  rich  the 
soft  green  slopes  that  lay  in  the  hollow  of  a  new-found  pass. 
We  were  indeed  happy,  for  not  till  that  moment  could  we  feel 
reasonably  sure  that  both  horses  and  men  would  not  need  to 
retrace  some  of  their  steps,  but  would  find  a  passable  route  from 
this  strange  valley  into  the  region  of  the  Bow.  Of  course  there 
was  still  the  chance  that  we  were  farther  to  the  north  than  the 
Bow  valley,  but  that  question  would  be  easily  settled  by  the 
morrow. 

As  the  night  was  fast  coming  on,  we  had  a  few  minutes  only 
for  a  more  careful  view.  To  the  south  of  the  pass  rose  those 
dolomite  peaks  towards  which  we  had  travelled  all  the  after- 
noon, and  from  which  we  have  named  the  pass  and  stream,  and 
then,  in  continuous  line  to  the  east,  ranged  the  rugged,  unnamed 
mountains  beyond  which  somewhere  must  be  the  valley  of  the 
Siffleur.  Not  far  distant  from  us,  and  nestling  into  a  rocky 
basin,  lay  a  dark-blue  lake,  to  be  named  "  Lady  Alice."  We 
were  tempted  to  make  it  a  twilight  visit,  but  the  gathering 
shadows  warned  us  that  it  was  time  to  go  in  search  of  our  camp. 
We  descended  from  our  hill  of  observation,  and,  after  two  hours 
or  more  of  rapid  walking,  Beatty's  cheerful  fire  disclosed  the 
outline  of  a  tent  and  two  men. 

We  had  not  long  been  enjoying  the  genial  warmth  of  the 
fire,  with  a  cup  of  tea,  when  a  shout  from  the  farther  side  of 
the  river  warned  us  of  the  presence  of  Thompson  and  Edwards, 
who  wished  to  cross  the  stream  dry-shod.  They  also  had  been 
up  the  valley,  had  found  the  lake,  and  had  returned  by  the  left 
bank  of  the  river.  And  now,  before  a  rousing  fire,  in  the  last 
hours  of  the  evening,  we  related  our  adventures  of  the  afternoon, 
and  made  our  future  plans  in  accordance  with  our  new  know- 
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ledge.     Friday  should  be  given  to  the  ascent  of  Mount  Obser- 
vation, and  Saturday  to  making  the  pass. 

It  took  all  Saturday  to  move  our  camp  from  the  valley  up 
into  the  pass,  so  difficult  was  the  trip  for  the  horses.  There 
were  thick  masses  of  evergreens  to  break  through;  steep  slopes, 
covered  with  large  and  ragged  pieces  of  rock  or  with  treacher- 
ous shale,  to  be  traversed ;  and  up  and  down  the  rough  sides  of 
the  upper  valley  the  horses  picked  their  way  slowly  and  care- 
fully. But  in  safety  at  last  we  reached  the  broad  bed  of  the 
stream  in  the  upper  valley,  and,  following  this,  soon  came  to  the 
undulating  pastures  that  lay  at  the  head  of  the  pass.  Here  we- 
camped,  for  it  was  late  afternoon.  Not  a  tree  nor  a  bush  was 
in  sight.  Not  a  tent-pole  could  be  got.  Not  a  twig  even,  for  a 
fire,  could  be  found.  So  we  ate  a  cold  supper,  save  for  a  little 
tea  from  Thompson's  spirit-lamp,  and  lay  down  in  our  blankets 
with  no  tent  between  us  and  the  glories  of  the  heavens.  We 
slept  that  night  contented  and  peaceful.  For,  whatever  misgiv- 
ings we  may  have  had  at  our  failure  to  find  the  Saskatchewan, 
the  week  of  most  delightful  wandering  in  strange  places  found 
us  at  its  close  in  the  height  of  an  untried  pass,  at  an  altitude  of 
8100  feet,  and  with  an  easy  descent  ahead  into  the  valley  of  the 
Bow  River,  near  the  upper  lake. 

Sunday  morning  dawned  with  a  slight  haze  spreading  over 
the  mountains  ;  but  we  could  hardly  complain,  for  we  had  had 
eight  perfect  days,  and  it  was  only  the  most  distant  peaks  that 
now  had  lost  their  clear-cut  outlines. 

It  is  hard  to  describe  adequately  the  scene  from  our  camp. 
Just  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  which  we  had  made  our  bed,  the 
placid  blue  waters  of  Lake  Katherine  spread  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  pass,  over  which  it  tumbled  and  with  many  leaps  joined 
the  main  stream  far  down  in  the  valley.  Over  this  lake  and 
in  the  far  distance  rose  the  mountains  that  form  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Bow  valley.  At  the  left  of  our  lake  rose 
abruptly  a  series  of  dolomite  peaks,  and  then,  beyond  a  small 
green  pool  which  we  called  the  "  Dolomite  Tarn,"  we  could  see 
a  small  part  of  the  glacier  on  the  north  side  of  the  dolomite 
peaks  that  bad  appeared  to  Noyes  and  me  at  the  time  of  our 
first  scramble  up  the  valley.  And  then,  still  turning  to  the  left, 
we  saw  the  great  and  rugged  mountains  which  now  stood  like 
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the  walls  of  a  vast  amphitheatre,  in  which  our  camping  ground 
was  the  stage.  To  complete  the  panorama,  our  eyes  rested 
upon  the  summit  to  the  north,  whose  broken  side  showed  with 
great  distinctness  the  tearing  might  of  nature. 

The  task  of  piloting  the  horses  safely  down  the  steep  rocky 
slope  from  our  pass  to  the  shores  of  '^  Lake  Ethel "  was  soon 
performed,  and,  skirting  its  border,  we  passed  from  a  region  of 
barren  rock  to  the  luxuriant  verdure  of  the  valley. 

A  long  circuitous  route  along  the  side  of  a  mountain  and  then 
a  turn  to  the  northwest  brought  us  in  a  few  hours  to  the  shores 
of  the  Upper  Bow  Lake.  This  was  familiar  ground  to  Noyes 
and  Thompson,  but  Nichols  and  I  now  saw  for  the  first  time 
those  glacial  entrances  to  the  Waputehk  snow-field,  to  explore 
which  we  were  to  devote  the  few  days  remaining.  It  was  in  the 
late  afternoon  of  the  second  Sunday  ^ince  our  departure  from 
Laggan  when  we  pitched  our  tents  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
lake,  but  while  daylight  lasted  we  enjoyed  in  repose  the  grand 
scene  of  lake  and  glacier  and  mountains. 


Mount  Balfour  and  the  Waputehk  Snow-fteld. 

By  Charles  L.  Noyes. 

Read  December,  1898. 

The  Waputehk  snow-field  must  have  cast  something  of  its  po- 
tent spell  over  readers  of  Appalachia,  who,  by  the  graphic  nar- 
rative of  Mr.  Thompson,  were  last  year  taken  to  the  level  of  that 
vast  white  plain  uplifted  on  the  shoulders,  and  spread  around 
the  crests  and  peaks,  of  many  untouched  mountains.  Pressed 
close  under  the  eastern  escarpment  of  this  upland  are  three  lakes 
of  nearly  equal  size,  whose  broad  expanses  open  noble  views, 
and  glaciers  afford  almost  the  only  breach  for  assault  from  that 
side.  Through  each  of  these  we  forced  an  entrance  for  our 
three  forays  into  the  field  during  the  summer  of  1898,  the  first 
by  the  middle  one,  the  Upper  Bow  Lake.  Our  party  of  four 
came  down,  as  described  by  Mr.  Weed,  out  of  the  Dolomite 
Pass,  and  pitched  camp  at  the  old  spot  in  the  angle  of  the  north- 
em  shore,  on  the  afternoon  of  August  6.     By  nine  o'clock  the 
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next  morning  we  had  reached  the  level  of  the  snow-field  by 
last  year's  route  up  the  glacier  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  There 
was  the  same  skirting  round  the  shore  between  water  and  bush, 
the  clamber  over  the  old  wooded  terminal  moraine,  the  diagonal 
traverse  of  the  glacier  to  its  first  shelf,  and  the  ugly  scramble 
along  the  arete  of  the  southern  lateral  moraine  to  the  fine 
table  of  the  second  shelf,  then  a  diagonal  course  again  north  to 
the  abutment  of  Portal  Peak,  where  the  ice  begins  to  break 
over  for  its  first  fall.  Thence  we  moved  westerly  along  a 
slightly  rising  grade  to  a  long  line  of  outcropping  rock  rising 
to  a  low  peak,  which,  seen  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Wapta 
n^v^,  is  found  to  be  the  coping  of  an  imposing  palisade  that 
points  the  way,  and  at  last  ends  in  a  fine  peak  beyond  the 
divide,  commanding  the  snow-field  towards  Howse  Pass  on  the 
west,  and  on  the  east  that  feeding  the  glacier  of  Peyto's  Lake, 
over  which  it  is  seen  the  principal  feature  on  the  farther  sky- 
line. This  fine  massive  mountain,  the  monarch  of  the  upper 
level  of  the  snow-field  iil  its  northern  area,  as  Gordon  is  in  the 
southern  and  Collie  in  the  western,  and  the  peer  of  these  sum- 
mits, we  named  Baker. 

At  the  outcrop  of  rocks  we  lunched,  and  from  the  vantage- 
ground  of  their  elevation,  about  1000  feet  above  the  average 
level  of  the  field,  which  the  aneroid  made  to  be  not  far  from 
8000,  took  bearings  for  map  upon  principal  points.  A  radius 
of  rather  less  than  two  miles  swept  round  from  this  point  would 
about  touch  the  summits  of  Portal,  northeast ;  Beechy  Head, 
the  opposite  abutment  of  the  glacier,  due  east ;  then  Olive  and 
the  rocky  peak  of  Gordon,  south  37°  east.  It  would  but  half 
reach  to  Collie,  slightly  south  of  west ;  a  third  the  way  to  Habel, 
as  we  now  name  Hidden  ;  and  not  quite  touch  Baker,  concealed 
from  us  then  by  the  rise  in  the  palisaded  ridge. 

We  parleyed  what  should  be  our  next  move.  The  easy  ascent 
of  the  glacier  and  our  careful  survey  of  the  field  gave  it  a 
changed  aspect.  It  contracted  a  little  as  we  came  to  under- 
stand it;  at  any  rate,  it  now  lay  well  in  the  embrace  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  the  vague  idea  of  peaks  indefinite  in  number  gave 
way  to  the  sense  that  we  could  place  and  identify  nearly  all. 
We  had  a  care-free  feeling,  as  though  the  brunt  of  our  task  for 
the  day  was  done,  and  we  could  g^ve  ourselves  to  any  mountain 
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sport  we  chose.  In  looking  about  for  this,  our  eyes  fell  on  Col- 
lie, a  richly  contoured  mountain,  with  much  strong  individuality 
of  feature  worthy  its  name,  terminating  in  a  snow  arete  run- 
ning in  a  waving  Ime  to  the  final  peak,  that  promised  a  very 
interesting  close  to  a  climbing  adventure.  It  was  not  much  after 
ten  o'clock  when  we  set  our  faces  toward  it,  and  it  took  us  two 
hours  to  cross  the  fast-softening  snow  of  the  Wapta  n^ve,  as 
hot  a  trudge  as  I  remember.  Every  removable  garment  was 
stripped  off,  and  we  made  a  pretence  of  keeping  our  heads  cool 
with  snow  packed  in  the  indented  hat-crowns,  but  it  melted  and 
left  the  felt  dry  almost  as  quick,  it  seemed,  as  if  it  had  been 
laid  on  a  hot  stove.  As  we  drew  near,  we  could  see  that  the 
features  that  had  given  interest  to  the  mountain's  surface  were 
each  an  obstruction,  —  the  lines  of  shadow,  schrunds,  and  the 
black  patches  relieving  the  white,  steep  faces  of  grat  that  per- 
emptorily blocked  the  way.  Working  up  as  close  and  high 
under  these  as  we  could,  we  turned  abruptly  to  the  left  and 
outflanked  them  by  a  traverse  to  the  southeasterly  face  of  the 
mountain.  This  we  found  to  be  a  broad,  shallow  trough  of 
snow,  tipped  up  at  first  gently,  but  with  an  ever  stronger  pitch 
until  it  ended  abruptly  in  the  steep  face  of  the  final  arete  that 
ran  across  from  east  to  west.  From  the  summit  there  ran  down 
along  the  western  border  of  this  concave  floor  of  snow  a  high 
and  steeply  faced  ridge,  which  met  the  snow  only  well  at  the 
foot.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a  line  of  ascent  might  be  found 
along  this  ridge,  but  not  likely.  The  obvious  route  was  up  the 
snow  to  the  low  outcropping  rocks  near  the  right  hand  upper 
comer,  which  seemed  to  join,  feasibly  for  a  climber's  purposes, 
with  the  final  arete.  This  way,  simple  as  it  looked,  developed 
difficulties  which  checked  progress  all  the  way  and  grew  quite 
tantalizing.  The  snow  was  very  soft,  and  seemed  unstable  to 
indefinite  depths.  Soon  we  found  ourselves  in  to  the  thighs  and 
going  deeper  at  every  step.  This  was  not  only  disagreeable,  but 
seemed  dangerous,  and  proved  so ;  for  our  footing  was  shelving 
down  to  the  brink  of  a  crevasse,  into  which  the  thrust  of  the 
axe  at  last  broke  so  suddenly  that  the  leader  was  glad  of  the 
steadying  check  of  the  rope  from  behind.  This  brusque  stop 
was  the  more  baffling  because  there  was  no  surface  sign  of  cre- 
vasse ;  and  as  there  turned  out  to  be  quite  a  series  of  them,  run- 
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ning  irregularly,  with  connecting  bridges  thoroughly  hidden  by 
soft  snow  lying  deep  above,  we  could  not  see,  but  had  literally 
to  feel  our  way  with  scrupulous  caution.  A  way  there  was,  and 
at  last,  after  much  greater  waste  of  time  and  patience  than  we 
could  have  forecast,  we  reached  the  gray  ice  above,  where  the 
clefts  were  at  any  rate  visible,  and  where  rills  of  water  gave  us 
a  drink  to  moisten  a  most  welcome  lunch. 

Refreshed  in  body,  we  craved  a  tonic  for  the  spirits,  too  long 
thwarted  and  hedged  about,  in  a  free  outlook,  and  this,  too,  we 
quickly  found  in  the  view  which  burst  upon  us  as  we  gained 
the  outcrop  of  rock  above  the  verge  of  the  escarpment  which 
breaks  down  northward. 

The  edge  soon  rose  into  a  parapet,  along  which  we  had  to  slab 
our  way  on  crumbling  screes  of  icy  footing  above  the  jaws  of 
ragged  schrunds.  But  the  snow  arete  was  close  at  hand,  and 
we  promised  ourselves  a  cleaner  if  still  stiff  piece  of  climbing 
there.  But  it  proved  the  turning  point  of  our  ascent  and  day's 
progress.  Before  we  had  made  a  rod  along  its  edge,  we  found  it 
undermined  by  a  cavernous  schrund;  beyond,  it  presented  a 
nice  dilemma  between  its  crest  dangerously  corniced  and  a  tra- 
verse over  ice  very  steep  and  lubricated  by  melting  snow ;  and 
so  on  to  the  top  the  whole  way  bristled  with  obstructions,  each  of 
which,  manoeuvred  past,  would  only  lead  to  the  next,  as  difficult 
or  dangerous.  It  is  more  than  likely  that,  in  the  abundant 
snow  of  a  cooler  season,  this  passage  might  prove  as  feasible  as 
our  fancy  had  painted  it.  It  is  not  impossible  that  it  might 
have  been  done  then,  could  the  task  have  been  taken  in  hand 
early  in  the  day.  As  it  was,  we  could  hardly  allow  ourselves 
time  for  debate  ;  for  it  was  four  o'clock,  and  there  was  not  left 
enough  daylight  to  reach  our  camp  before  ten  o'clock,  an  hour 
after  it  had  grown  too  dark  to  travel  along  the  lake  shore  with- 
out vexatious  if  not  painful  results. 

The  morning  found  us  refreshed  and  restored  to  more  Chris- 
tian temper,  and  by  noon  we  had  moved  our  caravan  by  an  open, 
gently  rising  way  to  the  height  of  land  between  the  valleys  of  the 
Bow  and  Saskatchewan.  The  summit  of  this  pass  is  an  exten- 
sive, nearly  level  plateau,  set  with  cedars  singly  or  in  clumps, 
leaving  pleasant  glades  or  deeper  vistas  between,  —  a  natural 
park,  which  it  is  a  comfort  to  think  no  commission  will  ever 
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improve  for  the  worse,  —  with  a  genial  charm,  in  singular  con- 
trast with  the  scenery  out  of  which  we  had  come  the  day  before, 
and,  indeed,  the  grandeur  of  prospect  in  which  it  abruptly  ends. 
If  the  traveller  will  trend  to  the  left  as  he  threads  his  way 
among  the  open  spaces  between  these  cedar  groves,  so  as  to  come 
out  on  the  edge  of  this  plateau  at  its  northwestern  comer,  he 
will  be  greeted  with  one  of  the  most  magnificent  surprises  that 
the  manifold  resources  of  mountain  scenery  can  achieve.  This 
is  Point  Lookout.  Abreast  of  here,  the  plain  drops  down  sud- 
denly in  steep,  densely  wooded  ridges  and  gorges  to  the  blue 
waters  of  Peyto's  Lake,  shaped  like  a  bended  arm.  The  upper 
reach  opens  a  view  gradually  expanding  over  a  grand,  sinuous 
glacier  into  the  heart  of  the  snow-field.  The  lower  leads  the 
eye  down  a  widening  vista,  lined  above  by  a  file  of  nobly  tapered 
peaks ;  while,  below,  the  outlet  stream  bands  the  intervale  with 
its  broken  strands,  halts  in  lake-like  expansions,  and,  gathering 
itself  in  one  channel,  moves  sluggishly  on  to  find  the  Saskatche- 
wan, out  of  sight  in  the  far  haze,  but  giving  portent  of  its  great- 
ness in  the  amplitude  of  this  valley  of  its  lesser  fork. 

We  spent  our  afternoon  along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  getting 
many  fine  compensating  views,  and  laying  plans  for  the  ascent 
of  the  glacier  the  next  day.  The  shore  is  made  so  irregular 
by  many  transverse  ridges  of  old  terminal  moraines,  that  pitch 
sharply  down  and  intrude  far  into  the  lake,  that  we  saw  it  would 
be  slow  and  toilsome  work  to  reach  the  head,  winding  in  and  out 
of  these  indentations,  or  climbing  the  steep  sides  of  these  ob- 
structions. We  therefore  decided  to  make  a  high  traverse  down 
from  Lookout  Point.  As  near  it  as  convenient,  in  the  shelter  of 
a  cosy  nook  in  the  park,  we  set  our  camp,  and,  starting  as  early 
as  dawn  would  permit,  found  no  difiiculty  in  getting  to  the  head 
of  the  lake ;  but  here,  just  as  at  Upper  Bow,  the  wooded  dike 
of  an  old  moraine  crowds  over  to  the  face  of  the  mountain  oppo- 
site the  glacial  stream,  which  has  wrested  a  passage  for  itself, 
and  angrily  tears  through  the  narrow  gap,  pouring  a  large  flood 
into  the  lake.  After  surmounting  the  barrier,  we  were  forced 
by  the  stream,  too  deep  to  wade,  back  to  the  southern  comer  of 
the  glacier,  where  in  full  volume  it  rushes  out  from  the  mouth 
of  a  splendid  ice-cave. 

The  ascent  of  this  glacier,  the  most  impressive,  both  because 
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of  its  dimensions  and  the  noble  flow  of  its  lines,  that  I  have 
visited,  is  safe  and  easy.  A  diagonal  traverse  of  comfortable 
grade,  over  ice  hardly  at  all  broken  by  crevasses,  leads  to  the 
northern  lateral  moraine,  which  in  turn  gives  a  ready  means  of 
ascent  to  the  great  upper  ice-plain.  The  climb  of  a  moraine  is 
always  drudgery,  but  here  it  is  beguiled  by  a  spectacle  at  once 
beautiful  and  curious  at  the  climber's  right.  In  a  pocket 
hidden  behind  the  lofty,  precipitous  wall  is  a  lovely  blue  lake, 
which  we  had  noted  from  Mount  Observation.  Its  clear  waters 
find  a  double  outlet,  one  by  a  flume  worn  through  the  ridge ; 
the  other  breaks  a  way  through  the  mountain  side,  and  gushes 
from  its  face  in  full,  sparkling  tide,  a  constant  miracle  of  water 
drawn  from  the  rock. 

The  march  over  the  upper  ice-plain  we  found  most  exhilarat- 
ing. It  is  the  grandest  approach  by  which  we  had  reached  the 
snfow-field,  with  dimensions  really  magnificent,  gathering  into  its 
mighty  ice-current  the  tributary  snows  from  right  and  left  with 
lordly  sweeps  of  curve.  The  ^surface  is  scored  over  by  count- 
less limpid  rills  that  meet  in  actual  rivers  and  dive  down  clefts 
that  pierce  to  the  heart  of  the  frozen  Tartarus  below,  or,  more 
beautiful  still,  circular  wells  with  emerald  walls,  wonderful 
specimens  of  "  moulin,"  down  which  pour  swirling  waters.  All 
these  singing  waters  set  the  ice  a-ringing,  and,  instead  of  a 
domain  frozen  into  silence  and  death  that  one  might  expect,  the 
glacier  is  vocal  and  resonant,  like  some  mighty  statue  of  Mem- 
non,  smitten  into  music  by  the  melting  heat  of  the  sun's  rays. 
This  vestibule  to  the  snow-field  is  set  about  with  some  fine 
peaks.  On  either  hand  are  heights  ranking  with  Portal,  while 
in  front,  as  I  have  explained,  rises  Baker,  one  of  the  mon- 
archs  of  the  snow-field.  Seeming  its  equal,  though  only  because 
it  is  nearer,  stands  a  snow-clothed  peak,  with  a  unique  feature, 
very  impressive  and  pleasing.  Its  snow  arete  sweeps  round  in 
a  wide  spiral  curve  of  even  grade  from  crown  to  base,  a  white 
winding  stair,  that  fairly  beckons  the  climber  to  improve  its 
oflFered  access.  With  regret  we  turned  from  this,  and  all  of  these 
northern  peaks,  to  make  our  day's  work  tell  in  the  direction  of 
Balfour,  the  base  of  which  we  must  reach  immediately  if  we 
were  to  reserve  time  enough  to  attempt  its  capture.  We  had 
sent  the  men  and  horses  down  to  have  camp  ready  for  us  that 
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night  at  the  Lower  Bow  Lake,  which  we  hoped  to  reach  by  a 
traverse  of  the  snow-field  along  its  greater  axis  from  north  to 
south,  through  Vulture  Col,  between  Gordon  and  Olive,  down 
to  the  lower  level  about  the  skirts  of  Balfour,  and  thence  to  the 
lake. 

The  walk  to  Gordon  was  the  usual  monotony  of  tramping 
over  glaring,  soft  snow.  At  what  we  called  the  highest  point  of 
the  snow-field,  on  a  line  running  slightly  south  of  west  from  the 
peak  north  of  Portal  (later  climbed  by  Dr.  Collie),  to  the  ridge 
of  the  palisades,  which  makes  the  snow  divide  between  Upper 
Bow  and  Peyto's  Lake,  we  took  bearings  useful  for  the  map, 
and  found  the  aneroid  reading  nine  thousand  feet.  Beyond  the 
head  of  Upper  Bow  glacier,  we  were  forced  to  feel  our  way  with 
caution,  prodding  for  firm  footing  between  masked  crevasses, 
which  scored  the  field  over  this  hot  season,  and  made  it  quite 
another  thing,  for  the  mountaineer,  from  the  plain,  straightfor- 
ward going  of  a  year  before.  Another  tell-tale  sign  of  the  great 
melting,  which  made  this  a  year  of  scant  and  unstable  snow 
above  and  flooded  stream  below,  was  an  emerald  lake  of  re- 
spectable size  gathered  in  a  depression  of  the  snow  under  Gor- 
don. Our  first  looks  by  the  western  shoulder  of  this  mountain 
through  Vulture  Col  vetoed  for  us  further  advance.  It  was 
mid-afternoon ;  the  descent  from  the  Col,  while  seeming  feasi- 
ble, threatened  to  take  time ;  but  as  we  tried  to  trace  a  route 
onward  to  any  access  to  the  Lower  Bow,  we  would  always  find 
it  broken  by  some  positive  obstruction.  The  result  of  this 
reconnoissance  we  found  confirmed  later  when  from  the  base  of 
Balfour  we  looked  back  over  the  same  area.  From  that  side 
one  only  route  seemed  within  limits  of  possibility,  a  rapid  drop 
from  clifiE  to  clifiE  to  the  head  of  the  lake  on  its  northern  side. 
We  paused  a  few  moments,  fascinated  by  the  view,  the  blue  lake 
deep-set  in  its  oblong  chalice,  the  broad  valley  sweeping  south, 
springing  upward  directly  from  its  floor  the  supreme  height 
and  richly  moulded  mass  of  Hector,  opposite — par  nobilefrd- 
trum  —  Balfour,  a  recumbent  giant,  outstretched  on  his  superb 
divan,  head  and  shoulders  upraised,  body  and  limbs  sloping 
away,  to  be  lost  under  the  coverlid  of  snow  which  draped  the 
sides  as  well  and  overhung  the  walls  of  his  mountain  platform. 
Balfour,  indeed,  concentrates  and  absorbs  the  attention,  filling 
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the  whole  picture  for  one  looking  through  this  opening,  a  por- 
trait framed  in  the  V  of  the  col.  It  was  for  us,  besides,  the 
object  of  ambitious  interest,  and  we  scanned  its  eastern  slope, 
for  some  line  of  ascent,  with  dismay,  as  everywhere  the  ridge 
on  that  side  seemed  defended  by  a  complicated  series  of  fortifi- 
cations worthy  of  the  malicious  ingenuity  of  the  Spaniard ;  but 
where  the  ridge  died  away  in  the  snow  at  the  south  opened  a 
gateway  through  which  we  could  go,  in  the  hope  of  better  con- 
ditions of  approach  on  the  western  slope. 

The  vision  of  the  task  that  lay  before  us,  as  well  as  the  ap- 
proach of  evening,  gave  speed  to  our  feet  as,  with  backs  turned 
toward  Balfour,  but  its  summit  still  in  mental  view  as  our  goal, 
we  made  haste  as  best  we  could  over  the  treacherous  way  to  our 
old  camping  spot  on  the  Upper  Bow.  In  view  of  just  this  frus- 
tration of  our  too  ambitious  plan,  we  had  arranged  to  have  a 
ration  apiece  cached^  and  a  little  wood  gathered  on  the  camp 
knoll  by  Edwards  as  he  passed,  so  we  did  not  fear  being  supper- 
less,  though  we  must  pass  the  night  without  blankets  or  shelter. 
This  even  did  not  seem  a  pleasant  prospect,  as  the  cool  of  even- 
ing sent  a  chill  to  feet  and  limbs,  reminding  us  that  it  was  many 
hours  since  they  had  been  dry.  Imagine,  then,  our  astonish- 
ment as  we  saw  from  the  lake  shore  the  outlines  of  a  tent 
strangely  shaped  and  set,  and  the  fitful  gleams  of  a  fire  at  the 
camp-ground.  It  struck  us  as  uncanny,  so  unaccountable  it 
seemed.  Mr.  Weed,  whose  eyes  were  too  inflamed  for  snow 
work  that  day,  had  gone  down  with  Ralph  and  Beattie,  and  we 
felt  sure  they  would  not  have  failed  of  their  appointment  with 
us  at  the  Lower  Bow  by  halting  here.  Might  it  be  Fay  and 
Curtis,  who  in  the  gayety  of  success  in  doing  Balfour  had  come 
over  by  some  magical  route  to  meet  us  here?  or  perhaps  Collie, 
or  a  fragment  of  his  party,  forced  for  some  reason  to  turn  back 
from  their  quarry  of  great  peaks  beyond  the  Saskatchewan  ?  or 
had  Wilson  really  fulfilled  his  rash  promise  and  come  up  to 
meet  us  ?  or  was  some  more  ill-omened  agency  weaving  a  spell 
over  our  sight  ?  or  perhaps,  as  our  psychical  research  friends 
would  prove,  it  was  but  the  physical  craving  for  warmth  and 
food  working  up  from  limbs  and  stomach  to  visualize  itself  in 
this  phantasm  of  the  brain  ?  None  of  these,  but  something  as 
substantial  and  human  as  Weed,  seated  by  a  fire  in  the  midst 
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of  a  very  palatable  array  of  eatables  I  As  we  stumbled  up  the 
bank  silently,  sudden  apparitions  out  of  the  darkness,  all  the 
troubling  surmises  that  had  perplexed  us  seemed  reflected  in 
his  astonished  face.  The  little  cook,  Beattie,  who  had  been 
overdoing,  taking  rather  more  than  his  share  of  the  work,  had 
at  last  given  out,  and  could  get  no  farther  than  this  camp. 
Balph  had  been  sent  down  to  meet  us,  while  Weed  had  stayed 
behind  with  Beattie  and  part  of  the  kit.  He  had  already  set 
up  half  the  Mummery  tent  over  against  the  fire,  and  Beattie, 
wrapped  in  blankets,  was  sleeping  feverishly.  After  a  good 
supper,  sweeter  for  being  so  unexpected,  we  rigged  the  other 
half  of  the  Mummery  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire,  quarreled 
to  make  the  other  man  take  what  there  was  of  coverings,  rolled 
close  together,  feet  to  the  fire,  and,  if  the  night  was  short  and 
sleepless,  by  daylight  none  knew  the  difference  in  that  air,  tonic 
enough  to  serve  as  sleep  and  food  as  well.  By  noon  the  next 
day  Kalph  arrived,  evidently  relieved  to  find  us  alive  and  all 
together.  Beattie  was  now  able  to  ride,  and  much  too  late  in 
the  afternoon  we  set  out  for  the  Lower  Bow.  Darkness  caught 
us  just  where  a  blow-down  had  effaced  the  trail,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  way  it  had  to  be  every  man  for  himself,  floundering 
through  brush  and  pitfall  and  rock  and  streams,  until  near  mid- 
night, when  we  reached  the  one  scant  island  in  the  ocean  of  bog 
and  river  where  camping  ground  is  possible,  by  the  outlet  of 
Lower  Bow.  There  was  hardly  a  garment  on  any  of  us  that 
was  either  dry  or  whole,  and,  worse  still,  so  little  of  the  night 
was  left  that  Balfour  was  out  of  question  for  the  next  day. 
We  turned  the  morrow  to  good  use  in  repairing  rents  and  inju- 
ries, catching  a  good  mess  of  rainbow  trout,  having  Beattie  bake 
a  supply  of  bannocks  for  the  climb,  and,  as  the  day  before, 
enjoying  something  like  leisure  for  the  first  time,  so  greedily 
had  we  used  our  hours  for  work,  since  leaving  Laggan.  We 
also  greatly  improved  our  chances  of  success  the  next  day  by 
pushing  forward  a  little  camp  —  Mummery  tent,  blankets,  and 
food  enough  for  a  supper  and  breakfast  —  as  far  as  we  could 
along  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  to  a  point  just  this  side  of 
the  outlet  of  the  little  lakes  above,  by  which  lay  our  upward 
route. 

By  rising  at  three,  we  had  time  to  prepare  and  eat  a  comfort- 
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able  hot  breakfast,  oatmeal  and  chocolate,  and  get  off  by  four* 
A  diagonal  course,  slabbing  up  over  the  ridge  intervening  be- 
tween this  point  and  the  outlet  of  Margaret,  brought  us  to  that 
lake  by  the  easiest  route.  The  sun  had  not  yet  touched  its 
waters  into  beauty,  and  they  lay  a  cold,  sombre  blue.  It  may 
have  been  six  o'clock  when  we  were  climbing  the  screes  at  the 
head  of  the  lake,  and  after  seven  when,  by  the  one  rock-ladder, 
we  scaled  the  wall  above,  and  came  over  the  outer  rim  of  Lake 
Turquoise,  —  "a  joy  forever."  It  was  not  far  from  eight  when 
we  stopped  for  lunch  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier  above.  Mr. 
Nichols  had  left  us  at  Turquoise.  He  was  feeling  the  effects  of 
a  blow  on  the  spine,  got  in  a  fall  on  a  slippery  rock  while  bath- 
ing in  Lake  Katherine.  It  did  not  seem  to  him  wise  to  risk  the 
strain  of  a  longer  climb ;  and  there  was  so  much  to  charm  and 
occupy  in  the  beauties  of  Turquoise  and  its  setting,  that  he  pro- 
posed to  spend  the  day  about  there,  and  bade  us  God  speed,  with 
a  solemn  injunction  that  we  should  meet  him  at  six  o'clock  above 
the  verge  of  the  lake  to  go  down  the  ladder  together.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  glacier  was  this  year  a  delicate  operation,  taking 
some  ingenious  warping  among  crevasses,  and  light  stepping 
over  bridges,  which  needed  but  to  melt  a  little  more  to  almost  cut 
off  access  to  the  n^v^  above.  This  gained,  full  in  view  beyond 
it,  broadside  to  us,  rose  the  magnificent  mass  of  Balfour.  The 
difficulties  of  approach,  which  we  had  foreseen  looking  down 
from  Vulture  Col,  by  no  means  vanished.  The  final  ridge,  how- 
ever, looked  hopeful,  promising  us,  if  once  on  it,  a  clear  way  to 
the  summit ;  but  how  to  reach  the  ridge  ?  Well  to  the  south 
was  the  most  encouraging  route  in  view.  Rising  almost  to  the 
crest  was  a  tongue  of  snow,  but  it  was  suspiciously  gashed,  and, 
once  upon  the  ridge,  there  was  no  surety  that  the  way  would  not 
be  barred  by  cornices  or  precipitous  breaks.  The  prospect  was 
too  doubtful  to  waste  time  in  considering,  and  without  slacken- 
ing our  steps  we  pressed  on  over  the  nev^  to  the  gateway  at  the 
south,  which  would  let  us  through  to  the  western  side,  where 
we  had  reason  to  hope  we  might  find  more  level  and  stable 
snow,  giving  access  to  the  final  ridge.  It  was  eleven  o'clock 
when  we  broke  over  the  divide,  and  the  change  of  worlds  of 
vision,  always  thrilling  in  such  a  crossing,  was  grandly  so  in  this 
ease.     To  the  south  rose,  near  and  imposing,  Niles  and  Daly, 
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like  mammoth  walruses,  lifting  their  black  heads  above  the  ice, 
and  thrusting  their  great  snouts  toward  us ;  between  them  the 
n^ve  sloped  down  to  some  glacier,  and  by  them  to  the  west 
rolled  a  vast  snow-field  toward  the  ravine  of  the  Wapta,  that 
enormous  rent  between  the  mountains,  gathering  into  its  bosom 
the  immense  volume  of  melted  snow  poured  down  from  all  the 
n^v^s  streaming  off  the  western  side  of  Balfour  and  Gordon, 
Collie  and  Habel,  to  the  north;  and  over  beyond,  from  the 
hither  slopes  of  another  system  of  mountains  that  filled  the  pro- 
spect to  the  horizon  west  and  south.  For  all  this  we  hardly  had 
eyes  at  first ;  they  were  turned  instantly  toward  our  goal ;  and 
when  they  ran  over  a  clear  reach  of  snow  leading  to  a  ridge 
curving  off  from  the  main  arete  to  the  left,  above  which  fore- 
shortened could  be  seen  the  summit,  as  it  seemed  readily  attain- 
able, only  the  nonchalance  of  our  tones  betrayed  our  excitement 
as  we  remarked,  "  We  're  going  to  make  it."  We  did  make  it, 
but  it  took  four  hours.  The  offshoot  ridge  once  gained,  there 
was  along  its  curve  an  even,  almost  level  way  to  the  backbone 
of  the  mountain.  On  this  main  arete  there  was  more  difficulty ; 
a  V-shaped  cleft  promised  to  block  the  passage  altogether,  but 
we  circumvented  it  by  slabbing  down  to  the  screes  and  snow 
below,  and  diagonally  up  again,  over  unstable  and  tricky  foot- 
ing, and  with  unreliable  hand-holds  on  friable  rock,  all  done 
without  slip  or  danger,  up  to  a  depression  in  the  ridge,  where 
greeted  us  a  reviving  view  Hector-ward,  and  a  pool  of  water 
made  by  the  snow-shelf  on  the  eastern  side,  melting  against  the 
warm  rocks.  This  invited  to  a  final  lunch,  refreshed  by  which 
we  rose  for  our  last  hour's  climb  to  a  height  much  greater  than 
Balfour,  —  the  summit  of  our  summer's  adventure  and  success. 
Any  one  who  has  walked  the  ridge  of  the  Presidential  Range 
will  know  the  thrilling  sensation  of  such  a  passage,  as  though 
one  were  moving  on  the  backbone  of  the  world.  Suppose  it  is 
really  a  bit  of  the  coping  of  the  continent,  lifted  toward  eleven 
thousand  feet,  thinned  down  till  it  is  no  more  than  the  fine  edge 
of  a  wedge  protruding  through  slopes  of  snow  that  cling  to  its 
sides  high  as  the  steepness  will  allow,  flanked  beyond  stupen- 
dous gorges  on  either  hand  by  a  wilderness  of  mountains  reach- 
ing everywhere  to  the  sky-line,  rising  in  great  steps  along  an 
untrodden  way  to  an  untouched  peak,  —  that  is  what  the  final 
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climb  in  the  capture  of  Balfour  meant  for  us.  It  tried  tact, 
agility,  and  care,  but  was  not  difficult  or  dangerous.  By  the 
time  we  had  built  our  cairn  and  taken  bearings  with  the  pris- 
matic compass,  it  was  four  o'clock.  Little  chance  to  keep  our 
engagement  with  Nichols  to  meet  at  six  by  Turquoise.  Indeed, 
it  was  seven  before  he  saw  us  over  the  brow  of  the  glacier,  and 
then  working  in  and  out  among  its  crevasses  like  cautious  ants ; 
and  full  eight  o'clock  when,  on  the  rock-rim  overlooking  Mar- 
garet, he  took  us  by  the  hand  and  congratulated  us  man  by  man 
on  the  day's  success.  Hardly  had  we  carefully  worked  down 
the  rounds  of  the  dizzy  rock-ladder  before  darkness  was  upon 
us ;  but  we  stumbled  on  in  our  "  persistence  "  to  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  made  a  fire,  put  out  at  dawn  by  chunks  of  snow  from  a 
bank  hard  by,  when,  at  the  first  faint  light,  we  could  make  a 
start  for  the  dear  old  camp  by  the  firs  and  pools  and  streams  of 
the  Bow.  Soon  as  a  hasty  breakfast  and  packing  would  allow, 
we  plunged  into  that  inferno  of  travel  through  the  long  black 
blow-down,  that  with  a  diabolical  ingenuity  strives  to  prohibit 
access  from  the  railway  to  the  enchanted  region  of  lakes  and 
peaks.  Before  we  reached  Laggan,  at  seven  o'clock,  after  fifty 
hours,  full  forty  of  which  we  had  been  on  our  feet  moving,  it 
seemed  a  misery  to  justify  profanity  if  not  suicide ;  but  in  mem- 
ory it  fades,  like  all  discomforts,  to  a  faint  line  of  shade  on  the 
brightness  of  those  fifteen  brilliant  days  of  perfect  weather, 
health,  enjoyment,  exercise,  and  adventure,  the  like  of  which,  I 
believe,  no  other  mountain  region  can  afford  the  climber. 


The  Making  of  Abbot  Pass. 

By  Rest  F.  Cubtis. 
Bead  NoTember  9, 1898.  # 

The  Chalet  at  Lake  Louise  is  the  natural  base  of  operations 
for  mountain-lovers  in  the  Canadian  Rockies,  and  its  charming 
surroundings  are  becoming  familiar  to  increasing  numbers  by 
photograph  and  sketch,  as  well  as  by  happy  experience.  A 
preliminary  morning's  walk  early  in  our  trip  of  last  summer 
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had  revealed  to  me  for  the  first  time  the  lower  portion  of  the 
great  glacier  which  starts  on  Lef  roy  and  Victoria,  and  which 
feeds  Lake  Louise.  Later  on,  however,  it  was  our  good  for- 
tune to  make  our  exit  from  this  valley,  not  by  the  beaten  road, 
but  by  an  ascent  of  the  glacier  throughout  its  length,  a  crossing 
of  the  now  well>known  Abbot  Pass,  the  first  in  its  history,  and 
a  descent  on  the  Pacific  side,  a  day's  excursion  in  which  rock- 
work  aud  glissading,  lakelet,  stream,  and  woods  figured  each 
at  its  best,  and  blended  into  one  of  the  most  exquisite  wholes 
that  either  of  us  have  ever  had  the  fortune  to  enjoy. 

The  preliminary  trip  referred  to  was  taken  partly  to  photo- 
graph  a  curious  rock  which  could  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye 
from  the  Chalet,  three  miles  away,  projecting  boldly  from  the 
side  of  the  ice  near  the  foot  of  the  glacier.  It  was  imbedded 
in  a  steep  ice-wall  and  cast  a  long  shadow,  also  noticeable  from 
afar.  Just  one  week  later,  early  on  the  day  of  our  making 
Abbot  Pass,  we  were  again  at  this  spot,  and  the  photograph 
taken  on  this  day  shows  the  rock  lying  at  the  base  of  the  slope 
and  its  empty  case  above.  The  impressive  suggestion  of  the 
two  views  is  that  this  rock  had  been  taken  by  the  ice  from  the 
cliffs  of  Mt.  Victoria  at  some  time  in  the  distant  past,  had  been 
held'  in  its  embrace  for  all  these  years,  perhaps  centuries,  had 
at  length  emerged  to  the  surface  of  the  ice,  and  had  finally 
parted  company  with  its  envelope,  as  the  result  of  a  storm 
between  our  two  visits  of  a  week  apart.  Stretches  of  space  are 
not  the  only  ones  which  a  day  among  the  high  mountains  may 
reveal. 

Our  climb  up  to  Abbot  Pass  was  familiar  ground  to  my  com- 
panion, but  had  long  been  a  cherished  object  of  desire  to  me. 
For  an  hour  or  two  after  leaving  the  lake,  we  followed  up  the 
swift  glacial  stream,  crossing  and  recrossing  it  as  the  imaginary 
path  suggested.  Then  the  water  became  sub-glacial,  and  we 
were  for  an  hour  on  the  hard  ice.  This  we  found  covered  with 
crevasses,  but  of  the  open-hearted  kind  which  tell  you  at  once 
frankly  all  the  harm  that  they  are  capable  of  doing  you,  and 
distinctly  invite  you  to  avoid  it.  Sometimes  long  detours  were 
necessary,  to  find  a  spot  where  the  lips  of  the  chasm  were  not 
too  far  parted,  and  then  the  trusted  rope  enabled  us  to  make 
the  jump  with  light  heart  as  well  as  light  foot,  knowing  that 
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a  slip  would  mean  at  worst  the  chagrin  of  having  to  be  hauled 
up  a  few  feet  by  the  other  two  of  the  party.  But  soon  our 
standing-ground  was  changed  from  ice  to  the  snows  of  recent 
winters,  which,  though  covering  the  ice  beneath,  had  not  yet 
been  translated  into  the  more  solid  state.  Packed  firmly,  this 
makes  excellent  footing ;  but  as  the  heat  of  the  day  increased, 
one  sank  deeper  and  worked  harder  for  each  step.  Then,  too, 
the  slope  grew  steeper,  and  it  became  necessary  to  make  con- 
stant zigzags  on  our  upward  course  —  congealed  tacks,  as  it 
were.  But  now  we  are  far  enough  up  the  pass  to  make  our 
downward  glances  at  the  steeps  already  accomplished  serve 
only  as  an  inspiration  for  the  steeper  ones  to  come.  We  are 
in  the  narrow  part  of  the  ascent.  The  crags  of  Lef  roy  and  of 
Victoria  are  closing  in  upon  us.  We  balance  ourselves  with 
our  axes  on  the  snow-slope  long  enough  to  let  the  massiveness 
of  these  crags  and  their  grim  contrast  with  the  beautiful  ice 
and  snow  and  sky  sink  into  our  vision  with  a  glowing  impres- 
siveness  that  will  pack  away  into  memories  for  the  future,  as 
the  snow  under  our  feet  is  being  packed  into  the  glacier  of 
years  to  come.  On  the  right,  the  melting  snows  from  far  up 
on  Victoria  are  sending  down  tenuous  streams  of  water,  which, 
breaking  into  spray  against  the  clifiFs,  form  for  us  exquisite 
rainbows.  On  the  left  rises  a  steep  ridge  of  snow  up  which  we 
are  making  a  long  though  necessary  slant,  and  over  which  we 
finally  make  our  way  on  to  the  more  easy  slope  which  leads  us 
to  the  summit  of  the  pass. 

Four  to  five  hours  had  brought  us  from  the  lake  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pass,  the  time  differing  but  slightly  from  that  of  the 
parties  of  the  year  before. 

The  view  from  here,  though  of  course  less  extensive  than 
that  from  either  of  the  mountains  bordering  the  pass,  was  still 
superb,  and  was  enhanced  by  the  clearest  of  skies  and  of  atmo- 
sphere ;  but  the  chief  interest  to  me  lay  in  a  careful  survey  of 
all  the  detailed  features  of  Mt.  Lef  roy.  To  one  who  had  fol- 
lowed closely,  soon  after  its  occurrence,  the  accounts  of  the 
attempt  of  1896,  as  well  as  the  successful  ascent  of  1897,  it  was 
a  source  of  no  slight  enjoyment  to  have  all  the  localities  laid 
out  in  detail,  with  accurate  explanations  by  one  of  the  partici- 
pants. 

APPALACHIA  IX  3 
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A  good  lunch,  moistened  with  snow-water,  helped  to  prepare 
us  for  a  perfect  afternoon.  A  glance  down  the  broad,  stony 
couloir  through  which  we  were  to  descend  made  one  hesitate  at 
first,  and  indeed  it  was  so  steep  that  great  care  had  to  be  exer- 
cised to  keep  each  one  out  of  the  line  of  descent  of  falling  stones 
which  were  necessarily  dislodged  by  those  who  were  above.  As 
a  welcome  relief  from  this  strain  came  a  chance,  gladly  accepted, 
of  a  long  glissade  down  a  not  too  steep  snow  slope,  and  then  — 
the  beautiful  Lake  Oesa,  which  we  had  been  watching  nestling 
in  the  rocks  and  ice  far  below  us.  We  were  now  down  far 
enough  to  get  a  view  of  one  of  the  finest  amphitheatres  which 
the  Eocky  Mountains  have  as  yet  made  known  to  their  visitors. 
We  were  indeed  within  it,  and  here  at  the  base  of  the  rear  wall 
of  Mt.  Victoria,  so  familiar  in  its  other  aspect,  lay  this  gem  of 
a  glacial  lake.  We  knew  that  Lake  O'Hara,  larger  and  bet- 
ter known,  lay  below,  but  we  were  surprised  to  find  that  the 
two  were  but  the  extremities  of  a  chain  of  delicious  sheets  or  dots 
of  water  down  part  which  we  found  our  way  growing  gradually 
easier.  At  the  last  of  these  smaller  lakes  we  stopped  long 
enough  to  remark  with  surprise  that  the  crags  and  rock  frag- 
ments rising  high  above  it  on  all  sides  gave  it  no  outlet,  and 
for  a  time  we  lost  the  stream  we  were  following.  We  were  on 
the  lookout,  however,  and  as  we  came  out  upon  a  bench  over- 
looking Lake  O'Hara,  a  backward  glance  showed  us  a  stream, 
or  rather  a  broad  band  of  several  streams,  coming  out  of  a  cliff 
some  hundreds  of  feet  below  its  upper  margin,  and  combining 
in  a  vertical  waterfall,  to  descend  to  the  level  of  the  lower  lake. 
It  was  really  a  startling  sight,  as  though  the  rod  of  some  mod- 
em Moses  had  been  at  work,  but  we  recognized  it  as  our  old 
friend,  the  stream,  which  must  have  found  its  way  down  between 
.  the  strata  of  the  rock  beyond  the  light  of  day  and  suddenly 
reappeared,  not  in  the  loose  stones,  but  out  between  strata  of 
the  bed  rock  itself. 

Aside  from  our  interest  in  the  cascade,  the  view  from  this 
point  was  of  such  surpassing  beauty  as  to  cause  us  considerable 
delay,  and  to  tempt  us  to  much  more.  Perched  upon  a  crag 
just  above  timber  line,  we  reviewed  our  course  down  from  the 
pass,  and  called  up  all  the  delights  of  the  hidden  slope  on  the 
other  side.     The  massive  western  wall  of  the  great  Continental 
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Divide  towered  above  us,  as  did  also  rock  peaks  of  no  mean 
height  further  to  the  south.  From  their  snows  came  a  second 
stream  furnishing  its  quota  to  the  supply  of  Lake  O'Hara. 
We  were  still,  perhaps,  a  thousand  feet  above  its  surface,  and  in 
a  position  to  view  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Nestled  in  the  for- 
est as  in  a  velvet  frame,  it  reflected  the  blue  and  gold  of  sky 
and  sun  in  a  brilliant  combination.  Around  the  graceful  curves 
ran  a  broad  fringe  of  delicate  red  and  brown  of  the  shallow  bor- 
der, setting  off  both  water  and  forest  in  most  pleasing  contrast. 
Though  arising  from  different  causes,  this  was  not  unlike  in  color 
and  effect  the  beautiful  fringes  of  the  lakes  and  pools  in  the  geyser 
region  of  the  Yellowstone  Park.  But  all  this  was  to  be  seen  on 
our  way  down,  and  we  less  reluctantly  hastened  on.  We  were 
soon  in  the  timber  and  aiming  for  the  lake,  but  as  we  came  to  the 
edge  of  a  bluff  overlooking  it  from  a  nearer  point,  we  found  our- 
selves driven  far  to  the  right  of  our  expected  line.  A  graceful 
bay  in  the  water-line  below,  small  in  itself,  was  enlarged  in  its 
projection  on  the  mountain-side  at  our  altitude  into  a  sweep  of 
great  proportions,  far  too  nearly  vertical,  however,  for  any  direct 
descent,  and  thus  requiring  a  long  and  tedious  detour.  This  little 
trick  was  repeated  more  than  once  again,  and  caused  us  to  think 
of  our  lake  almost  as  a  mirage,  so  unexpectedly  long  a  pull  did 
we  find  it  down  to  that  level.  Once  beside  it,  we  would  fain  have 
lingered  by  its  enchanting  shores,  but  day  was  waning.  The 
last  film  of  the  larger  camera,  saved  for  this  especial  spot,  was 
used.  A  hair-raising  but  deliciously  invigorating  plunge  in 
the  icy  waters  of  the  lake  refreshed  us  both,  but  was  steadfastly 
refused  by  our  lively  youth  "  Jim,"  who  had  served  as  our  third 
on  the  rope  for  this  trip,  a  mere  wetting  of  the  bare  feet  being 
quite  enough  for  him.  We  were  off  at  seven  to  follow  the 
stream  out  to  an  unknown  distance,  afterwards  found  to  be  about 
eight  miles,  to  the  tracks  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
The  remnants  of  the  so-called  "  O'Hara "  trail  were  at  times 
misleading,  but  more  often  invisible,  and  as  the  woods  were 
growing  thicker  and  the  daylight  fainter,  our  progress  was  less 
rapid.  Fallen  timber  soon  became  a  prominent  element  of 
obstruction,  and  called  for  even  more  gymnastic  agility  than  it 
received.  Jim  proved  himself  apt  at  this,  and  also  as  a  scout, 
saving  us  some  steps  by  discovering  where  the  trail  was  not. 
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We  pushed  on,  however,  into  the  edge  of  the  darkness,  increas- 
ingly doubtful  of  covering  the  undetermined  distance  out  that 
night. 

The  stream  remained  an  interesting  feature  of  our  course.  In 
general  we  kept  close  to  it,  though  at  times  its  steep  banks 
would  drive  us  on  to  their  upper  margin.  Several  times  we 
thought  the  faint  trail  would  lead  us  across  it,  but  it  was  now 
of  such  a  width  and  force  of  current  as  to  render  a  bridge  of 
some  sort  a  necessity.  Finally  a  fallen  tree  spanning  the  torrent 
seemed  a  distinct  suggestion  that  it  here  passed  to  the  other 
side.  Jim,  an  adept  at  such  feats,  ran  across  like  a  squirrel, 
and  my  companion,  with  some  misgivings,  f oUowed  him  over  the 
roaring  waters.  It  seemed  the  part  of  prudence  for  me  to  wait 
until  the  necessity  of  the  somewhat  ticklish  performance  was 
proved.  As  the  search  for  the  trail  on  the  other  side  was  fruit- 
less, I  found  myself  on  the  right  side  of  the  stream  by  simple 
force  of  inertia.  In  the  increased  darkness  the  return  over  the 
rude  bridge  created  some  justifiable  qualms  in  my  companion, 
and  indeed  a  fall  into  the  rushing  waters  would  probably  have 
carried  one  speedily  beyond  the  reach  of  help.  So  the  help  was 
extended  beforehand,  and  our  Alpine  rope  was  made  to  perform 
an  unaccustomed  function.  Knotted  around  his  waist  in  ap- 
proved fashion,  the  other  end  came  to  my  firm  grasp  on  the 
hither  shore,  and  I  had  visions  of  a  sure  catch  in  case  that  I  was 
destined  to  become  a  ^^  fisher  of  men."  But  nothing  worse  than 
leg-wetting  occurred,  and  we  soon  found  it  desu:able  to  repair 
this  slight  damage  and  to  settle  ourselves  down  for  a  night  in 
the  woods.  It  was  not  the  first  in  our  experiences  together,  and 
was  by  no  means  an  uncomfortable  one.  In  the  bottom  of  a  little 
dell,  a  miniature  amphitheatre,  we  built  our  cheerful  fire  on  damp 
moss,  and  on  the  surrounding  slopes,  kindly  cushioned  with  the 
same  upholstery  in  a  dry  state,  we  found  such  repose  as  our 
day's  exercise  called  for  and  our  temperaments  permitted.  It 
may  be  noted,  however,  that  while  Jim  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
just  and  the  young,  his  employers  got  the  wood  and  piled  it  on 
the  fire.  To  him  the  whole  day  had  been  an  experience  of  an 
entirely  new  kind,  and  we  think  we  discovered  in  him  the  raw 
material  of  an  excellent  guide.  At  daylight  we  pursued  our 
downward  way,  in  general  along  the  course  of  the  stream,  yet 
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at  times,  when  the  valley  widened  at  some  distance  from  it,  skirt- 
ing along  the  slopes.  This  stream,  as  we  had  followed  it  from 
its  source  near  Lake  Oesa,  may  be  considered  as  the  upper  ten  or 
twelve  miles  of  the  beautiful  Wapta  River,  which  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  follows  from  Hebtor  Pass  to  the  Columbia, 
with  its  wild  scenery  in  gorge  and  canyon.  All  the  rougher 
features  of  a  Canadian  mountain  forest  were  presented  to  us 
in  abundance  in  our  morning  '^  ramble,"  and  as  two  or  three 
hours  of  hard  scrambUng  and  swamp-wading  were  necessary  to 
bring  us  out  to  the  railroad,  we  felt  justified  in  having  rSed 
our  ^^  guide's  "  constant  suggestion  of  the  previous  evening,  to 
**'  push  it  through  that  night  anyhow."  We  reached  Hector  Sta- 
tion m  time  for  the  morning  train,  which  soon  brought  us  to  the 
hospitable  inn  at  Field.  Here  a  late  breakfast  and  a  leisure  day 
soon  overcame  the  fatigues  of  a  most  varied  and  vigorous  trip. 
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Among  the  many  delightful  experiences  of  a  mountain 
cUmber  which  linger  longest  in  his  memory  are  the  walks 
and  climbs  beside  the  mountain  brooks.  Sometimes  sliding 
noiselessly  over  the  moss-covered  rocks  high  up  in  some  steep 
and  tangled  ravine,  sometimes  falling  in  graceful  cascades  or 
foamy  waterfalls  over  dark  ledges,  either  complaining  or  chat- 
tering over  their  stony  ways,  or  loitering  in  cool,  shady  corners 
where  the  trout  love  to  stay,  they  are  always  refreshing  and 
delightful  to  the  sight,  and  dear  and  grateful  to  the  memory. 
Tantalizing  are  they  too,  sometimes,  when,  stopping  to  rest  a 
moment  during  a  hot,  hard  scramble  up  a  steep  mountain 
ridge,  one  hears  far  off  in  the  ravine  below  the  rush  and  roar 
of  the  brooklet,  the  course  of  which  is  marked  by  the  light, 
fresh  green  of  the  trees  which  grow  beside  it,  drinking  the  cool 
water  one  longs  for  so  much.  Most  welcome  are  those  same 
brooklets,  which  sing  so  loudly,  when  a  climber,  lost  or  delayed 
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in  some  pathless  forest  tangle  till  the  sun  has  set,  comes  upon 
them,  for  he  knows  that  he  has  a  safe  guide  that  will  lead  him 
past  many  a  turn  and  bend,  through  many  a  dense  thicket  per- 
haps, but  surely  at  last  to  the  cleared  fields  of  the  farms  and 
the  shining  lights  of  home. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  White  Mountain  brooks  is 
the  Moosilauke  Branch,  which  rises  high  up  on  the  slopes  of 
the  mountain  of  that  name,  and  after  a  winding  course  of  eight 
or  nine  miles  flows  into  the  Pemigewasset  Kiver  at  North 
Woodstock.  The  rock  scenery  along  its  course  is  unrivaled. 
Nowhere  else  are  there  such  curious  and  varied  specimens  of 
pot-holes  and  erosion.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  brook  delighted 
to  show  its  skill.  Further  down  the  stream  you  come  upon  a 
series  of  narrow  pits  and  basins  of  perfect  outline ;  then  the 
famous  Agassiz  Basin,  that  enormous  pot-hole,  holds  you  won- 
dering at  the  mighty  force  and  countless  years  needed  to  chisel 
it,  and,  last  of  all,  a  few  rods  above  its  junction  with  the  Pemi- 
gewasset, the  brook  has  carved  the  curious  and  unique  ridges 
called  "  the  Mummies."  This  brook  and  its  beauty  have  long 
been  known  to  the  mountaineer  and  fisherman,  but  until  a  year 
or  so  ago  it  kept  one  of  its  treasures,  its  best,  the  so-called 
^^  Lost  River."  hidden  in  a  tangled  ravine  miles  away  from  the 
farms  and  roads. 

"  Lost  River  "  is  the  name  given  to  a  deep  gorge  where  the 
water  of  the  brook  disappears  from  sight,  and  at  times  from 
sound,  for  a  considerable  distance  under  massive  boulders.  It 
is  the  third  great  natural  wonder  in  the  Franconia  Mountains, 
standing  next  after  the  Profile  and  Flume,  far  surpassing  the 
latter  in  its  surprises,  its  massive  rock  architecture,  and  unique 
in  its  dark,  gloomy  caverns.  The  gorge  itself  is  about  one-half 
mile  long,  twenty  to  thirty  rods  wide,  and  forty  to  seventy-five 
feet  deep  to  the  brook  bed.  It  was  discovered  in  1895,  by  Mr. 
R.  C.  Jackman,  of  North  Woodstock.  It  has  not  as  yet  been 
made  passable  for  any  but  the  strongest  climbers  with  cool 
heads  and  strong  muscles.  Visitors  should  take  candles  or  a 
lantern,  and  a  strong  fifty-foot  rope,  if  ladies  are  in  the  party, 
or  if  a  descent  into  all  the  chasms  is  intended.  The  fact  that 
it  requires  three  hours  of  almost  continual  exertion  to  traverse 
the  half  mile  of  gorge  and  see  its  principal  points  of  interest, 
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shows  its  unusual  character  and  the  labor  required  to  visit  it. 
I  have  myself  visited  ^^Lost  River"  many  times,  and  have 
made  five  careful  explorations  of  it,  the  most  thorough  one 
being  made  in  company  with  Mr.  W.  S.  C.  Russell,  of  Man- 
chester, Mass.  At  each  visit  I  become  more  and  more  charmed 
with  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  its  gorge,  and  impressed  by  its 
mighty  rock  carvings.  It  is  with  especial  pleasure  that  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  report  to  the  Club  some  of  the  details  of 
this  newly  discovered  natural  wonder. 

The  path  to  '^  Lost  River  "  starts  at  the  Lawton  farm,^  three 
miles  from  North  Woodstock,  one  mile  west  of  Agassiz  Basin. 
It  begins  in  the  field  beyond  the  house  on  the  left,  crosses  a 
brook  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  then  runs  for  two  miles  over 
a  delightful  forest-shaded  path  with  easy  grades,  and  in  forty 
minutes  reaches  a  broad,  shallow  stream,  the  Moosilauke  Brook. 
There  is  no  bridge,  so  the  brook  must  be  crossed  on  stones,  or 
forded,  if  the  water  is  high.  Beyond  the  brook  the  path  rises 
gradually  by  easy  grades.  Ten  minutes  from  the  stream  it 
enters  an  old,  stbandoned  carriage  road  to  Easton.  Three  more 
large  and  several  tiny  brooks  are  crossed.  The  third  large 
brook  is  reached  in  forty  minutes  from  the  Moosilauke.  The 
path  ascends  rapidly,  and  in  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  reaches 
a  rather  level  stretch,  with  a  sign  "  Lost  River  "  on  the  right. 
The  sign  is  small,  wood  colored,  and  easily  missed.  A  side 
path  from  this  point  leads  in  about  five  minutes  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  Lost  River  gorge,  —  four  miles  from  the  Lawton 
farm,  seven  miles  from  North  Woodstock.  Visitors  should  ride, 
if  possible,  to  and  from  the  Lawton  farm,  as  the  tramp  is  suffi- 
ciently fatiguing  even  for  strong  climbers,  without  the  extra 
three  miles  of  road  each  way. 

It  is  unwise  for  inexperienced  persons  to  visit  the  gorge  with- 
out a  guide,  as  the  way  is  puzzling  and  there  are  many  chances 
for  serious  or  fatal  falls  into  deep  caverns.  There  are  at  pre- 
sent only  a  few  people  fairly  acquainted  with  the  gorge  :  R.  C. 
Jackman,  its  discoverer,  Franklin  P.  Clark,  the  only  thoroughly 
trained  guide  to  the  Franconia  Mountains,  E.  E.  Woodbury, 
and  Wilbur  L.  E.  Hunt,  who  may  be  obtained  as  guides,  if  at 

^  One  quarter  mile  west  of  Ag^assiz  Basin  the  road  forks.     Take  the  right  fork, 
which  ends  in  three  ^^oarters  of  a  mile  at  the  Lawton  farm. 
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leisure.  These  all  live  in  North  Woodstock*  Mr.  W.  S.  C. 
Bussell  and  myself,  who  best  know  the  gorge,  are  both  of  us  at 
North  Woodstock  in  the  summer,  and  are  always  glad  to  give 
information  to  intending  visitors. 

Where  the  path  reaches  the  brook  at  the  head  of  the  gorge, 
the  water  flows  lazily  und  almost  without  a  ripple  over  a  ledge 
into  a  depression  twenty  feet  deep,  and  disappears  in  a  smaU 
hole  under  a  large  boulder.  No  hint  is  given  of  the  wonders 
below  as  you  look  at  this  from  a  distance,  but  if  you  climb 
down  to  the  small  hole  you  find  the  water  has  made  a  leap  into 
a  dark  cave.  In  low  water  one  could  at  much  risk  go  through 
this  hole  by  taking  a  drop  of  ten  feet.  By  climbing  to  the  top 
of  the  high  bank  on  the  left,  where  a  slight  trail  shows,  and 
sliding  down  several  slopes  too  steep  to  walk,  by  the  aid  of 
roots  and  saplings,  under  great  rocks,  where  a  ladder  is  needed, 
you  make 

**  A  turn  and  you  stand  in  the  heart  of  things, 
With  the  rocks  heaped  round  you  vast  and  dim," 

in  a  spacious  entrance  hall,  the  '^  Hall  of  the  Ships."  ^ 

In  front  of  you  rises  a  massive  boulder,  the  ''  Sentinel," 
twenty  feet  high,  rounded  like  the  stern  of  a  vessel.  Beside  it 
another  rock  resembles  the  prow  of  a  warship.  A  dark  pool 
of  water  about  their  bases  makes  the  resemblance  complete. 
From  this  hall  you  enter  a  dim  cave,  into  which  the  brook  leaps 
from  above  and  at  once  disappears,  flowing  through  a  small 
"  shadow  cave "  so  dark  that  a  light  is  needed.  The  floor  of 
the  **  Hall  of  the  Ships  "  is  thirty  to  forty  feet  below  the  brook 
level  at  the  head  of  the  gorge. 

Climbing  from  this  hall  up  the  steep  slopes  you  slid  down 
and  around  the  "  Sentinel,"  the  top  of  which  is  covered  with  an 
exquisite  growth  of  moss,  from  which  springs  a  graceful  little 
fir-tree,  you  descend  a  short  ladder  and  find  yourself  under 
the  "  Guillotine "  with  its  block  beneath.     So  striking  is  the 

^  In  describing  the  gorge  many  names  have  been  nsed,  subject  to  possible 
changes ;  but  the  explorers  intend  to  saye  this  beautiful  gorge  from  the  hack- 
neyed scriptural  and  devil  names,  such  as  Devil^s  Den,  Devil *s  Pot-hole,  Lion's 
Den,  Pulpit,  etc.,  which  appear  with  tiresome  and  meaningless  repetition  in  aU 
similar  places.  The  name  "  Hall "  has  been  given  to  a  space  between  the  boulders 
open  to  the  sky ;  *^  Cave  "  to  one  shut  in  and  roofed  over.  Many  interesting  nooks 
are  still  unnamed. 
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resemblance  of  the  great  knife-edge  of  rock  hanging  in  the  air 
that  the  name  springs  naturally  to  one's  mind.  Behind  this  the 
brook  has  worn  a  carious  twisted  channel  seventy-five  feet  long 
in  the  rock,  quite  impressive  when  after  a  rain  the  water  rushes 
through  it.  Near  by,  another  rock  hanging  in  air  suggests  a 
"  Trip  Hammer  "  ready  to  drop. 

Beyond  the  ^*  Sentinel "  another  great  boulder  on  end,  the 
**  Watch  Tower,"  keeps  guard  over  the  way,  with  dark  chasms 
below  that  make  you  cautious.  I  have  not  the  exact  measure- 
ments of  these  pits,  but  they  are  quite  deep,  and  certainly  look 
rather  ^^  uncanny,"  as  a  friend  called  them  who  refused  to  climb 
into  them  with  me. 

Next  you  pass  to  the  right  around  a  sharp  corner,  along  a 
narrow  ledge  not  more  than  eighteen  inches  wide,  '^  The  Edge 
of  the  Sword,"  where,  as  on  the  Mohammedan  Al-Sirat,  the  good 
(that  is,  the  cool-headed)  pass  on  in  safety,  while  the  bad  (that 
is,  the  dizzy-headed)  will  fall  to  the  jagged  rocks  below.  Once 
more  you  slide  and  scramble  down  dark  winding  passages  to 
**  Pluto's  Judgment  Hall,"  a  large  cavern,  weird  and  shadowy, 
70  feet  long  by  40  wide,  15  to  20  feet  high,  its  floor  covered 
with  water  except  a  little  sandy  island.  A  pointed  rock,  the 
^^  Altar,"  juts  above  the  water  in  the  centre  of  the  hall.  In 
the  farther  comer,  showing  white  and  ghost-like,  the  river  leaps 
down  the  "  Falls  of  Proserpine  "  with  a  gloomy  roar,  calling  in 
vain  for  the  old  gods  and  shades  who  have  vanished.  Near 
at  hand  is  the  '^  Cave  of  the  Shades,"  which  cannot  be  safely 
descended  except  by  roping  the  party  together  —  a  most  exhil- 
arating five  minutes  of  real  mountain  climbing. 

Beyond  you  come  out  into  an  open  hall  and  the  sunshine, 
beside  a  great  mossy  crag  climbing  the  side  of  the  ravine,  dainty 
with  ferns  and  small  trees,  the  "  Queen's  Bower."  The  river 
appears  for  a  moment,  catches  the  simshine,  and  leaps  into  the 
"  Dungeon,"  a  most  perfect,  circular  pot-hole.  A  few  rods  be- 
yond on  the  right  is  a  regular  shaped  grotto,  the  "  King's  Cham- 
ber," containing  a  rock  resembling  a  bed  and  pillow.  Beyond 
this,  by  a  narrow  and  dangerous  sloping  shelf  not  more  than 
two  feet  wide,  where  a  rope  should  be  placed,  you  reach  a  level 
and  smooth  shelf,  passing  like  a  gallery  around  the  right  side  of 
a  deep  basin  with  lofty  sides,  the  '*  Hall  of  Lethe  "  (where  one 
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is  forgotten).  You  leap  a  deep  chasm,  where  a  rope  is  needed, 
and  then  follow  the  sunny  river  a  dozen  rods  over  delightful 
mossy  rocks  through  the  Elysian  Land.  Then  down  again 
many  feet  you  climb  to  a  large  cave  with  a  high  roof,  —  the 
^^  Centre  of  the  Earth,"  weird  and  impressive  in  the  dim  light, 
with  dark  chambers  opening  from  it,  where  lights  are  needed. 
By  the  outer  entrance  is  a  pretty  little  pot-hole,  the  '^  Cup  of 
Water." 

Beyond,  on  the  right,  the  descent  is  made  to  the  sandy  floor 
of  the  "  Giant's  Pot-hole,"  the  largest  in  the  mountains.  A 
boulder,  seemingly  ready  to  fall,  is  poised  on  its  top  forty  feet 
above  your  head,  and  warns  one  to  keep  under  the  slanting  side 
of  the  rock.  The  view  of  the  gorge  from  the  "  Pinnacle  "  oppo- 
site is  very  fine. 

Once  more  you  go  down  to  the  "  Cave  of  Silence,"  where  the 
river  is  so  far  below  that  even  the  sound  of  its  murmur  is  lost, 
and  you  sit  in  complete  silence  under  thousands  of  tons  of 
mighty  boulders.  On  the  right  is  a  small  dark  cave,  and  on  the 
left  you  enter  the  "  Cave  of  Lost  Souls,"  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive in  the  gorge.  From  the  outer  cave  a  seemingly  shallow 
pocket,  where  you  have  to  crawl,  leads  to  a  large  chamber  totally 
dark. 

Very  impressive  and  solemn  are  these  dark,  damp,  icy  caverns, 
where  your  breath  shows  white  as  on  frosty  winter  days,  though 
the  sun  may  blaze  thirty  feet  above,  and  the  smoke  from  your 
torch  or  lantern  floats  slowly  away  in  strange  shapes  like  wraiths 
of  lost  souls. 

Beyond,  the  river  api>ears,  flows  quietly  a  few  rods  in  still,  deep 
pools,  and  then  leaps  gayly  down,  "  shattering  in  sunshine  over 
its  ledges "  the  beautiful  cascade  of  "  Paradise  Falls,"  thirty 
feet  to  a  basin  with  impassable  sides  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty 
boulder,  the  "  Guardian." 

One  cannot  descend  by  the  falls,  but  must  climb  up  the  steep 
shoulder  on  the  left  and  descend  by  a  narrow  path  at  the  left 
of  the  cascade,  a  passage  requiring  great  caution.  It  is  better, 
in  all  cases,  to  climb  further  up  the  ravine  on  the  left  side  and 
away  from  the  river,  and  descend  to  the  side  of  the  falls  by 
easier  and  safer  grades,  around  great  boulders,  any  one  of 
which  on  a  plain  would  be  called  enormous.     The  finest  view 
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of  the  falls  themselves  is  from  the  top  of  the  *^  Gruardian  "  rock, 
reached  by  a  narrow  path  on  the  side  furthest  from  them.  Be- 
low the  ^^  Guardian  "  is  a  pretty  pool  with  an  oval  basin  filled 
with  clear  water,  the  "  Dryad's  Bath." 

A  few  rods  down  stream  is  the  "  Titan's  Workshop,"  the 
most  wonderful  example  of  rock  architecture  in  the  gorge.  Two 
mighty  slabs  of  stone,  one  forming  the  roof  of  the  cave,  and  the 
other,  its  mate,  standing  almost  on  edge,  as  true  in  surface  as 
if  cut  with  a  chisel,  remain  just  as  the  Titans  might  have  left 
them  when  they  built  the  earth  ages  ago.  Just  below  on  the 
left  is  a  most  exquisite  little  hall,  the  ''  Vestal's  Chamber," 
with  a  rock  table  in  the  centre,  the  top  covered  with  moss. 

For  a  number  of  rods  the  stream  flows  on  through  great 
rocks  and  deep  pools,  gradually  growing  shallower,  ending  with 
one  which  mirrors  most  perfectly  the  graceful  foliage  about  it, 
the  basin  of  "  Au  Revoir."  Then  the  brook  goes  to  playing  in 
the  sunshine,  loitering  over  the  pebbles  and  along  the  sandy  shores 
as  if  tired  of  masquerading  as  a  ^'  Lost  River  "  among  the  giant 
boulders  of  the  gorge,  and  as  if  resting  awhile  before  it  takes 
up  its  mighty  task  of  carving  Agassiz  Basin,  two  leagues  away. 

Leave  the  brook  at  this  point  on  the  right  bank  at  right  angles 
to  the  stream.  The  Lost  River  path  is  about  thirty  rods  away 
through  the  woods.  Thence  a  walk  of  an  hour  and  a  half  will 
bring  one  to  the  Lawton  Farm.^ 

It  has  not  been  possible  in  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  more 
than  give  a  list  of  the  principal  features  of  the  gorge  without 
dwelling  on  their  special  points  of  interest,  but  above  all  one 
is  impressed  with  the  mighty  rocks  and  boulders,  the  forces 
which  split  them  from  their  parent  ledges  and  hurled  them  pell- 
mell  into  this  narrow  ravine,  and  the  countless  ages  since  that 
the  brook  has  moulded  and  rounded  them.  Nowhere  else  but 
in  King's  Ravine  in  Randolph  can  be  found  anything  like  it, 
and  the  King's  Ravine  boulders  are  no  larger  than  these,  if  as 
large.  Over  all  the  sides  of  the  gorge  and  on  the  boulders, 
above  the  freshet  water  line,  grow  beautiful  mosses  in  exquisite 
shades  of  green,  gray,  and  brown,  waving  with  dainty  ferns, 

^  Take  care  not  to  miss  the  path  where  it  leaves  the  old  lo^g^ng*  road.  The 
path  is  the  left  fork,  and  is  plainer  and  more  direct.  The  road  bends  away  to  Um 
right  (south). 
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safe  from  vandal  hands  so  far,  as  was  the  Flume  until  the  great 
slide  in  1883  washed  its  hanging  boulder  and  mosses  away. 
And  so  the  ^'  Lost  River  "  ^  awaits  you  with  its  beauty  and  its 
wonders,  its  strange  contrasts  of  great  boulders,  their  heads  in 
the  warm  sunshine,  gay  with  ferns  and  flowers,  their  feet  in  the 
chilly  caves  where  no  sunlight  has  penetrated  for  thousands  of 
years,  and  when  you  have  once  had  the  fortune  to  visit  this 
rugged  ravine  and  see  with  your  own  eyes  and  feel  its  charm 
and  its  mystery,  I  believe  that  thereafter  very  of  ten  it  will  — 

**  Uplift  against  the  blae  walls  of  the  sky 
Its  mighty  shapes,  and  let  the  sunshine  weave 
Rare  gulden  network  in  its  belting  woods, 
Smile  down  in  rainbows  from  its  falling  floods, 
Loom  vast  in  dreams,  and  stretch  in  billowy  length 
From  the  sea-levels  of  your  lowland  homes." 


Geology  of  the  Adirondack  Region. 

Bt  G.  H.  Smyth,  Jb. 
Read  July  7,  1898. 

The  Adirondack  region  consists  essentially  of  pre-Cambrian 
crystalline  rocks,  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  later  rocks  of 
Paleozoic  time.  The  geological  history  of  the  region  is,  there- 
fore, recorded  in  obscure  characters,  for  the  interpretation  of 
such  crystalline  rocks  is  everywhere  attended  with  the  utmost 
difficulty. 

In  the  Adirondacks,  this  interpretation  has  been  little  more 
than  begun,  the  detailed  work  thus  far  done  being  quite  limited 
in  comparison  with  the  large  area  to  be  covered ;  and  it  follows 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  region  is  far  from  complete.  How- 
ever, through  the  efforts  of  the  State  Geological  Survey,  and 
.more  recently  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  enough 
has  been  accomplished  within  the  last  decade  to  enable  us  to 
present  with  confidence  some  of  the  broader  facts  of  Adiron- 
dack geology. 

^  A  more  detailed  description  of  Lost  River  is  given  (pp.  66-70)  in  the  guide 
book,  The  Franconia  Notch  and  Pemigewasset  Valley,  written  by  the  aathori  and 
pnblished  by  Alexander  Moore,  Boston,  1898. 
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By  far  the  most  widespread  rocks  of  the  region  are  gneisses, 
which,  though  showing  much  variation,  are  most  commonly  of 
gray  or  pink  color,  medium  grain,  and  so  massive  that,  in 
the  hand  specimen,  the  gneissic  structure  is  scarcely  evident, 
though  nearly  always  shown  in  outcrops.  When  studied  under 
the  microscope,  these  gneisses  are  found  to  consist,  as  a  rule, 
of  the  micro-perthitic  intergrowth  of  orthoclase  and  plagioclase 
feldspars,  hornblende,  and  varying  amounts  of  quartz,  pyroxene, 
mica,  magnetite,  apatite,  zircon,  etc.  Granulation  of  the  con- 
stituents may  be  conspicuous,  or,  again,  quite  obscured  by  re- 
crystallization. 

These  gneisses  are  metamorphic  rocks,  and  have  been  modi- 
fied under  great  pressures  at  considerable  depth  in  the  earth's 
crust ;  but  as  to  their  origin,  and  relations  to  other  formations, 
much  remains  to  be  learned.  From  studies  in  the  western 
Adirondacks,^  it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  gneisses  are  of 
igneous  origin,  —  granites,  syenites,  gabbros,  etc.,  which  have 
been  modified  by  metamorphism ;  while  others  are,  with  equal 
certainty,  altered  sediments.  But  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
gneisses  have  as  yet  received  no  careful  study,  and  constitute 
the  major  problem  of  Adirondack  geology  awaiting  solution. 

With  reference  to  their  distribution,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
gneisses  occur  in  nearly  aU  parts  of  the  region,  but  are  most 
abundant  in  the  western  half,  where  they  form  nearly  uninter- 
rupted areas  hundreds  of  square  miles  in  extent. 

A  second  formation  which  is  quite  widespread,  but  occurs  in 
much  more  limited  areas,  consists  of  coarse-grained  crystalline 
limestone,  with  intimately  associated  hornblende  and  pyroxene 
schists.  These  rocks  are  greatly  folded  and  crushed,  and  are 
further  affected  by  various  intrusive  rocks ;  but,  in  spite  of  their 
resultant  highly  crystalline  character,  they  are  to  be  regarded 
with  the  utmost  confidence  as  of  sedimentary  origin.  This  for- 
mation is  found  in  small,  isolated  patches,  scattered  through 
the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  the  region,  and  forms  belts  of 
considerable  extent  in  St.  Lawrence  and  Lewis  counties. 

^  C.  H.  Smyth,  Jr.,  Report  on  the  Crystalline  Rocks  of  St  Lawrence 
County  :  Fifteenth  Annnal  Report  of  the  State  Greolog^t,  1895,  pp.  482- 
497. 

^Report  on  the  Crystalline  Rocks  of  the  Western  Adirondack  Region  : 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Greologist,  1897,  unpublished. 
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From  wbat  has  been  said  above,  it  will  be  clear  that  the  rela- 
tive ages  of  the  gneisses  and  the  crystalline  limestone  are 
involved  in  doubt ;  but  some  parts  of  the  gneiss  are  certainly 
younger  than  the  limestone,  and  this  may  be  true  of  all. 

A  third  important  formation  is  seen  in  the  great  intrusions  of 
gabbro  which  break  through  both  gneisses  and  limestone,  and 
constitute  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  geology  of  the  eastern 
Adirondacks.  Two  varieties  of  gabbro  occur,  of  slightly  differ- 
ent age.^  The  older,  usually  distinguished  as  anorthosite,  con- 
sists almost  wholly  of  labradorite,  with  accessory  pyroxene, 
hypersthene,  magnetite,  etc.  It  is  extremely  coarse-grained, 
cleavage  faces  of  the  feldspar  the  size  of  one's  hand  occurring 
in  the  normal  rock.  Pressure  effects  are  pronounced,  a  cata- 
clastic  structure  appearing  frequently,  while,  in  extreme  cases, 
the  rock  is  crushed  so  thoroughly  that  it  becomes  a  rather  fine- 
grained gneiss,  difficult  to  distinguish  from  some  members  of 
the  gneiss  formation  proper. 

This  anorthosite  is  the  prevailing  rock  in  Essex  County, 
stretching  over  into  Clinton  and  Franklin  counties.  Mt.  Marcy 
and  its  neighbors  are  made  up  of  it,  and  stand  near  the  centre 
of  a  large  area  within  which  there  is  little  else.  The  visitor  to 
the  Au  Sable  Lakes,  from  the  time  he  leaves  Elizabethtown  until 
his  return,  will  be  for  the  most  part  in  the  anorthosite  area, 
and,  aside  from  the  closely-related  more  basic  gabbro,  will  see 
hardly  any  other  rock  in  aitu^  unless  it  be  a  minor  patch  of  the 
crystalline  limestone  or  the  gneiss.  In  passing,  however,  from 
Lake  Placid  to  Au  Sable,  one  crosses  a  broad  band  of  gneiss 
between  Au  Sable  Forks  and  Keeseville. 

The  younger  gabbro  differs  from  the  anorthosite  in  contain- 
ing abundant  pyroxene,  and  other  ferro-magnesian  silicates,  and 
is  also  finer-grained.  It  forms  much  smaller  areas,  and  breaks 
through  the  anorthosite  in  irregular  bosses  and  sheets.  Like 
the  latter  rock,  it  is  often  highly  metamorphosed,  passing  over 

*  J.  F.  Kemp,  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Essex  County : 
Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Geologist,  1893,  pp.  433-470. 

Gabbros  on  the  Western  Shore  of  Lake  Champlain:  Bull.  Geol.  Soo. 

Am.,  V.  pp.  213-224. 

Crystalline   Limestones,  Ophicalcites,  and  Associated  Schists  of  the 

Eastern  Adirondacks:  Bull.  Geol.  See.  Am.,  VI.  pp.  241-262. 
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into  obscure  hornblende  gneisses,  whose  relations  to  the  un- 
changed rock  are  often  difficult  to  make  out. 

Somewhat  similar  basic  gabbros  occur  in  the  western  Adiron- 
dacks,  but  the  anorthosite  is  absent.  In  its  stead,  acid  rocks, 
such  as  granite  and  syenite,  occur,  breaking  through  the  crys- 
talline limestone,  and,  by  the  resultant  contact,  metamorphism, 
giving  rise  to  many  of  the  mineral  localities  for  which  St.  Law- 
rence, Jefferson,  and  Lewis  counties  are  famous.^ 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  all  of  these  igneous 
rocks  —  gabbros,  granites,  syenites,  etc.  —  are  of  the  plutonic 
type.  That  is,  they  were  not  poured  out  upon  the  surface  as 
lava  flows,  but  were  forced  into  the  older  limestones,  etc.,  at 
great  depth,  and,  solidifying  slowly  under  a  heavy  cover,  took 
on  the  compact  and  completely  crystalline  structure  necessarily 
resulting  from  such  conditions.  While  it  is  entirely  possible, 
even  probable,  that  portions  of  these  magmas  found  their  way 
to  the  surface  and  were  ejected  from  volcanoes,  we  have  no 
record  to  show  that  such  was  the  case. 

After  the  solidification  of  the  igneous  rocks,  they  were  sub- 
jected, while  still  at  great  depth,  to  the  processes  of  dynamic 
metamorphism,  and  the  structural  features  referred  to  above 
were  developed. 

This  was  followed  by  another  period  of  igneous  activity,  evi- 
denced by  the  numerous  dikes  which  intersect  all  of  the  rocks 
thus  far  described,  and  which  themselves  show  no  effects  of 
metamorphism.^  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there 
were  two  of  these  periods  of  minor  igneous  activity,  one  pre- 
Cambrian  and  another  post-Ordovician.  The  intrusions  of  the 
former  period  extended  as  far  as  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  but 
those  of  the  latter  were  confined  to  the  neighborhood  of  Lake 
Champlain.^ 

^  C.  H.  Smyth,  Jr.,  Crystalline  Limestones  and  Associated  Rocks  of  the 
Northwestern  Adirondack  Region  :  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  VI.  pp.  263-284. 

Grenetio  Relations  of  Certain  Minerals  of  Northern  New  York  :  Trans. 

N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.,  XV.  pp.  260-270. 

'  J.  F.  Kemp  and  V.  F.  Marsters,  The  Trap  Dikes  of  the  Lake  Cham- 
plain  Region  :  BuU.  107,  U.  S.  G.  S. 

^  H.  P.  Cashing,  On  the  Existence  of  Pre-Cambrian  and  Post-Ordovi- 
oian  Trap  Dikes  in  the  Adirondaoks  :  Trans.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.,  XV.  pp.  248- 
252. 
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With  the  pre-Cambrian  dike  intrusions,  constructive  action 
in  the  Adirondacks  ceased  for  a  long  time.  A  period  of  pro- 
found erosion  followed,  laying  bare  the  rocks,  which  had  been 
formed,  or  metamorphosed,  or  both,  as  the  case  might  be,  at 
great  depths  in  the  earth's  crust.  Of  the  length  of  time  in- 
yolved  in  this  period  we  have  no  knowledge,  but  it  must  have 
been  very  great,  as  erosion  is  a  slow  process,  while  the  results 
produced  were  vast. 

The  entire  Adirondack  region  seems  to  have  remained  a  land 
area  until  the  beginning  of  upper  Cambrian  time,  when  marine 
conditions  supervened  in  the  marginal  portions,  resulting  in  the 
deposition  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  upon  the  uneven  surface 
left  by  the  erosion  of  the  older  rocks,  an  unconformity  of  large 
magnitude  being  thus  produced.  The  Potsdam  is  shown  at 
Elizabethtown,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale  at  Au  Sable  Chasm, 
of  which  it  forms  the  walls. 

The  presence  of  scattered  outliers  of  Potsdam  and  later  rocks 
some  distance  back  in  the  mountains  indicates  that  the  sea  was 
not  strictly  confined  to  the  margin  of  the  region.  It  is  possible 
that  the  topography  in  Potsdam  time  was  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  present,  and  that  these  Potsdam  outliers  were  de- 
posited in  arms  of  the  sea  extending  up  into  drowned  valleys.^ 
The  character  of  the  Potsdam  (a  sandstone  with  frequent  con- 
glomerates) is  such  as  to  point  to  the  proximity  of  a  land  area 
at  the  time  of  its  deposition.  Thus  it  might  be  concluded  that, 
during  upper  Cambrian  time,  the  Adirondack  region  formed  a 
rugged  island,  rather  smaller  than  the  present  area  of  crystal- 
line rocks,  and  with  a  very  irregular  coast  line.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  also  possible  that  the  region  was  reduced  to  low  re- 
lief by  pre-Cambrian  denudation,  and  that  the  Potsdam  outliers 
have  been  faulted  into  their  present  position.  The  facts  now 
at  hand  do  not  warrant  the  final  acceptance  of  either  of  these 
hypotheses. 

More  or  less  interrupted  but  on  the  whole  progressive  sink- 
ing followed,  with  the  deposition  of  the  Calciferous,  Chazy, 
Trenton,  and  Utica  rocks.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  out- 
liers, these  rocks  are  confined  to  the  margins  of  the  region,  rest- 

^  J.  F.  Kemp,  Physiography  of  the  Eastern  Adirondacks  in  the  Cam- 
brian and  Ordoyician  Periods  :  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  VIII.  pp.  408-412. 
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ing  sometimes  upon  Potsdam  and  sometimes,  by  overlap,  directly 
upon  the  crystallines. 

If  we  conclude  from  the  character  of  the  Potsdam  rocks  that 
they  were  deposited  near  a  coast  line,  there  seems  equal  reason 
for  accepting  the  converse  with  refeience  to  some  of  the  later 
rocks,  and  particularly  the  Trenton.  This  great  limestone  for- 
mation suggests  clear,  open  seas,  with  little  land  sediment ;  and 
its  presence  around  the  crystallines,  together  with  the  outliers 
and  the  extensive  overlap  on  the  west,  indicates  a  considerable 
submergence  of  the  Adirondack  region.  How  long  this  lasted 
we  do  not  know,  as  there  are  no  rocks  later  than  Utica  in  the 
record ;  but  it  is  possible  that  there  was  no  great  reelevation 
until  the  close  of  the  Silurian,  or  perhaps  even  later.^ 

The  next  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  region  (the 
post-Ordovician  dike  intrusions  having  already  been  mentioned) 
was  the  production  of  an  extensive  series  of  faults,  which  in- 
volve both  the  crystalline  and  the  overlying  Paleozoic  rocks.^ 
These  faults  are  numerous,  and  to  them  are  due  many  of  the 
bold  cliffs  and  ^^  passes  "  so  frequent  in  the  mountains.^ 

By  the  post-Ordovician  elevation,  the  Paleozoic  sediments 
were  exposed  to  the  attack  of  denuding  agents,  whose  action  was 
at  the  same  time  intensified  over  such  portions  of  the  region  as 
may  have  escaped  submergence.  Denudation,  continuing  to  the 
present  time,  has  stripped  off  an  unmeasured  thickness  of  Pale- 
ozoic sediments,  and  cut  down  anew  into  the  underlying  crys- 
tallines. 

This  process  was  more  or  less  interrupted  and  modified  by 
the  glacial  epoch,  when  the  ice  rounded,  scored,  and  polished 
the  mountains  and  ridges,  perhaps  deepened  and  widened  some 
of  the  valleys,  and  dumped  immense  quantities  of  detritus  in 
such  an  irregular  way  as  to  greatly  impede  drainage  through 
the  old-established  channels. 

This  old  drainage  system  had  been  greatly  influenced  in  its 

1  C.  D.  Walcott,  Cambrian  Faunas  of  North  America  :  Bull.  30,  U.  S. 
6.  S.,  p.  24,  and  fig.  2,  p.  25. 

«  H.  P.  Gushing,  Faults  of  Chazy  Township,  Clinton  County,  N.  Y. : 
Bull.  Geol.  Soo.  Am.,  pp.  285-296. 

'  J.  F.  Kemp,  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Greology  of  Essex  County: 
Thirteenth  Ann.  Rep.  State  Geologist,  1893,  pp.  433-470. 
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formation  by  the  nature  of  the  rocks.  Its  pronounced  north- 
east-southwest trend  corresponds  with  the  prevailing  strike  of 
the  rock  structures,  while  the  valleys  usually  follow  the  outcrops 
of  soft  formations  when  present,  particularly  the  limestones ; 
the  mountains  and  ridges  consisting  chiefly  of  the  harder  gneiss, 
gabbro,  granite,  etc.  The  glacial  detritus  dumped  in  the  old 
valleys  has  in  many  cases  served  to  pond  back  the  water,  and 
thus  form  the  numerous  lakes  which  add  so  much  to  the  present 
charm  of  the  region.  By  the  subsequent  deposition  of  sedi- 
ment, both  inorganic  and  organic,  many  of  the  lakes  have  been 
reduced  in  size,  while  others  have  been  completely  destroyed, 
being  converted  into  the  natural  meadows  or  "  vlaies  "  so  fre- 
quent all  through  the  woods,  and  second  only  to  the  lakes  in 
beauty. 

Much  might  be  added  in  regard  to  the  geographic  features 
of  the  region,  but  the  field  is  so  large  that  it  should  form  the 
theme  of  a  separate  paper. 

ECONOMIC   GEOLOGY. 

A  word  may  be  said  as  to  the  economic  geology  of  the  region. 
Magnetic  iron-ore  deposits  of  great  size  occur  in  the  gneiss,  and 
have  been  worked  on  a  large  scale  for  many  years.  The  chief 
mines  are  at  Mineville  and  HanmiondviUe,  but  there  are  many 
other  localities  of  importance.  The  origin  of  the  ores  is  very 
obscure,  but  they  may  in  some  cases  be  contact  products  where 
gabbro  cuts  the  gneiss.^ 

Inmiense  bodies  of  titaniferous  magnetite  occur  in  the  anor- 
thosite,  and  years  ago  they  were  worked  at  Adirondack.  But 
the  titanium  interferes  with  the  smelting,  and  the  ore  is  of  no 
present  importance,  though  it  probably  will  be  worked  in  the 
future,  as  purer  deposits  become  exhausted.  These  titanifer- 
ous magnetites  are  ultra-basic  portions  of  the  gabbro  which 
have  segregated  in  the  molten  magma  by  a  process  not  clearly 
understood.^ 

*  J.  F.  Kemp,  The  Geology  of  the  Magnetites  near  Port  Henry,  N.  Y. : 
Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  XXVII.  pp.  146-203. 

' Gabbros  on  the  Western  Shore  of  Lake  Champlain:  Bull.  Geol.  Soo. 

Am.,  V.  pp.  213-224. 

Preliminary  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Essex  County:  Fifteenth  Annual 
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In  the  crystalline  limestone  areas  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Jef- 
ferson counties,  hematite  was  once  mined  on  a  large  scale,  but 
the  mines  have  been  idle  for  some  years.  The  ore  is  probably 
a  replacement  of  the  limestone  by  iron  derived  from  decompos- 
ing pyritiferous  schists.^ 

One  of  the  belts  of  limestone  in  St.  Lawrence  County  carries 
beds  of  nearly  pure  fibrous  talc,  which  is  being  mined  at  the 
rate  of  about  fifty  thousand  tons  per  year.  It  is  largely  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  is  of  a  quality  hardly  equalled 
in  any  other  locality.^ 

Certain  hornblende  gneisses  and  amphibolites  in  Warren 
County  are  rich  in  garnet,  which  sometimes  forms  nearly  pure 
masses  of  several  thousands  of  pounds'  weight.  This  garnet  is 
mined  in  some  quantity  and  used  as  an  abrasive  material.^ 

The  region  is  particularly  rich  in  building^tones.  Large 
quarries  in  St.  Lawrence  County  turn  out  a  marble  of  great 
beauty  and  durability ;  while  the  Potsdam  sandstone  is  hardly 
excelled  in  either  of  these  respects  by  any  stone  in  the  market, 
though  rather  difficult  to  work.^  The  anorthosite  has  been 
quarried  somewhat  for  building  purposes,  as  has  also,  for  rough 
work,  the  gneiss  in  the  western  part  of  the  region.  The  granites 
have  as  yet  been  little  worked ;  but  as  they  exist  in  great  variety 
and  beauty,  and  in  almost  unlimited  quantity,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  their  use  in  the  future. 

Report  of  State  Geologist,  1895,  pp.  575-614  (contmaed  from  Thirteenth 
Annual  Report,  1893). 

1  C.  H.  Smyth,  Jr.,  Report  on  the  General  and  Economic  Geology  of 
Four  Townships  in  St.  Lawrence  and  Jefferson  Counties,  N.  Y. :  Thirteenth 
Annual  Report  of  State  Geologist,  1893,  pp.  493-^15. 

^  C.  H.  Smyth,  Jr.,  Genesis  of  the  Talc  Deposits  of  St.  Lawrence  County, 
N.  Y.:  School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  XVII.  pp.  333-341. 
Report  on  the  Talc  Industry  of  St.  Lawrence  County  :  Fifteenth  An- 
nual Report  of  State  Geologist,  1895,  pp.  661-671. 

^  F.   C.   Hooper,   Garnet  as  an  Abrasive  Material:  School   of  Mines 
Quarterly,  XVI.  pp.  124-127. 
The  American  Garnet  Industry:  Mineral  Industry,  VI.  pp.  20-22. 

^  J.  C.  Smock,  Building-stone  in  the  State  of  New  York:  Bull.  N.  Y. 
State  Museum,  No.  3, 1888,  pp.  42-44  and  45-51. 
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Notes  on  the  New  England   Upland  about  the  White 

Mountains. 

Bt  Philip  Emebson. 

Mr  yoathf til  conception  of  the  surface  of  New  England  was 
of  a  billy  region^  with  a  continuous  mountain  chain  at  the  west, 
aud  at  the  centre  a  similar  one,  perhaps  less  continuous  and 
more  complicated.  Travel  made  this  statement  of  the  case 
unbatisfactory,  but  never  replaced  it  with  another  as  simple  yet 
f  imdam«entally  true.  Having  at  last  met  and  grasped  the  idea 
iA  tliye  possible  formation  of  a  peneplain,  and  that  New  Eng- 
laud  migbt  be  such  a  surface  again  raised  and  cut  by  valleys, 
my  eyet)  were  alert  with  new  interest  on  my  next  summer's 
juuouxiuun  tour.  Whether  the  theory  were  true  or  not,  it  cer- 
tsiuly  uija/le  clear  the  surface  facts  of  southern  New  England, 
—  roUhi'^  uplands  or  upland  remnants,  with  occasional  monad- 
i/xkfc,  and  valleys  broad  or  narrow.  Definite  facts  regarding 
tii«  upland  in  northern  New  England  seemed  lacking  in  the 

It  may  be  well,  before  passing  to  its  application,  to  briefly 
^t^iUi  the  theory  of  aerial  planation  as  related  to  New  England. 

Kx[>osed  to  the  weather,  rocks  decompose  and  disintegrate ; 
and,  though  parts  of  the  continents  are  at  times  slowly  upraised 
by  internal  forces,  they  are  as  surely  worn  down  toward  sea 
level,  until,  in  the  longest  ages  of  comparative  quiet,  a  cycle 
of  land  life  may  have  been  nearly  completed.  In  its  youth  a 
plain  would  be  cut  by  stream  valleys,  whose  ramifying  tribu- 
taries would  secure  an  everywhere  sloping,  graded  surface  at 
maturity,  with  a  maximum  intensity  and  variety  of  relief. 
With  a  quiescent  land,  the  long  period  of  old  age  would  see 
weathering  and  erosion  reduce  even  the  interstream  hills,  until 
the  rivers  meandered  lazily  over  a  gently  rolling  plain  toward 
the  sea.  Likewise  a  lofty  mountain  region  of  folded  rock-layers 
would  not  alone  be  cut  by  valleys  into  sharp  and  lofty  peaks, 
but,  as  uplift  ceased,  the  peaks  would  sink  with  rounded  tops, 
and  slopes  too  gentle  for  the  avalanches  of  young  mountains ; 
and  as  ages  passed  away  they,  too,  like  the  interstream  hills, 
might  be  conquered  by  weather  and  water,  and  reduced  to  a 
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surface  of  so  gentle  relief  as  to  seem  almost  a  plain,  that  is,  a 
peneplain.  The  rocks  of  such  a  land  would  be  hard,  not 
coastal  deposits,  — r-  inclined  at  all  angles,  not  in  the  level  layers 
of  a  typical  plateau. 

.  The  New  England  upland  is  such  an  old  mountain  region  of 
disordered  crystalline  rocks,  planed  off  so  as  to  give  the  uni- 
formly even  sky-lines  one  sees  at  the  upland  level.  The  present 
valleys  show  that  the  peneplain  has  been  raised  to  an  upland, 
giving  the  streams  renewed  power.  Near  the  coast,  the  valleys 
are  shallow  and  numerous,  cutting  the  upland  into  hills  ;  to  the 
west  and  north  they  are  deep,  and  broad  upland  areas  remain. 
Narrow  valleys  like  the  Deerfield  or  lower  Connecticut  are  cut 
in  hard  rocks ;  broader  lowlands,  like  that  of  the  Connecticut 
from  Greenfield  to  New  Haven,  or  those  about  Boston  and 
Narragansett  Bay,  are  developed  on  areas  of  relatively  weak 
rocks.  Some  rocks  were  too  resistant  to  be  brought  to  the 
general  level  of  the  peneplain,  and  still  rise  above  it  in  the 
White  and  Green  Mountains,  or  in  single  peaks  like  Mount 
Monadnock,  whence  all  such  peaks  are  called  monadnocks. 
These  surface  divisions  of  upland,  mountain,  and  valley  closely 
affect  the  distribution  of  population  and  occupations.  The 
monadnocks  preserve  Nature's  forests  and  wild  creatures,  and 
serve  as  vacation  resorts  for  the  Appalachian  Club  and  their 
friends.  Man  first  settled  the  lowlands,  as  when  the  Dorches- 
ter church  struggled  across  the  upland  to  the  Connecticut,  and 
there  population  and  life  still  remain  in  large  and  busy  cities, 
while  roads  and  railways  thread  the  narrower  valleys  connect- 
ing manufacturing  cities  and  towns.  The  upland,  infertile  and 
out-of-the-way,  is  characterized  to-day  by  decaying  villages  and 
deserted  farms. 

Climbing  the  Sandwich  Hills  beside  my  bicycle,  with  this 
theory  in  mind,  and  looking  down  on  South  Tamworth  and 
Moultonboro,  I  noted  a  narrow  strait  of  level  land  separating 
the  Ossipee  Mountains  from  the  heights  to  the  north.  At  once 
came  the  suggestion  that  this  was  perhaps  a  portion  of  the 
upland  country,  but  low-lying  clouds  prevented  confirmation  at 
the  time.  Northward  through  the  Glen  Ellis  and  Dixville 
notches  all  was  mountain  and  valley,  as  seen  from  the  roads. 
Rising  from  the  Connecticut  valley  into  Canada,  we  seemed  in  a 
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few  miles  to  reach  the  upland  surface,  and  there  the  eye  looked 
away  for  many  miles  over  the  rolling  surface  to  where  a  line  of 
monadnocks  near  Lake  Memphremagog,  and  another  group  far 
northward  toward  the  St.  Lawrence,  broke  the  nearly  even  sky- 
line. Here  the  upland  seemed  as  well  developed  as  in  the 
south,  and  the  bicycle  rolled  easily  over  its  stretches,  past  farm 
and  hamlet,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  steep  slopes  encountered 
at  intervals  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  where  the  road  descended 
to  some  railroad  town  or  city  in  a  valley.  Later  in  the  ti'ip, 
returning  from  the  Adirondacks  across  the  Hudson  valley,  I 
turned  from  Bennington,  Vt.,  eastward,  and,  approaching  the 
upland,  again  climbed  its  steep  western  slope  to  Woodford 
City.  Here,  at  what  was  called  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  I 
found  myself  really  on  the  edge  of  the  upland  plateau,  in  a 
typical  upland  village,  —  a  "  city "  hardly  able  to  support  a 
church  or  store.  Eastward  the  wheel  ran  freely  for  several 
miles,  until,  approaching  the  Deerfield,  it  seemed  to  fairly  drop 
down  the  steep  road  into  a  side  valley ;  and  so  eastward  the 
sharp  contrasts  of  upland  and  valley  continued. 

Two  summers  spent  about  Fryeburg,  Maine,  wheeling  over 
the  upland,  and  looking  down  upon  it  from  the  mountain  sum- 
mits, have  made  clear  some  facts  regarding  it  there.  Standing 
on  the  isolated  monadnock,  Mount  Pleasant,  to  the  east  and 
northeast  the  eye  sweeps  over  the  almost  unbroken  upland  sur- 
face to  the  far-away  glitter  of  Casco  Bay,  and  the  still  more 
distant  blue  monadnock  groups  that  just  break  the  horizon  to 
the  northeast.  Northwestward  the  upland  meets  the  mountain 
walls  of  the  White  Mountain  group  of  monadnocks  in  what 
seems  almost  a  straight  line,  slightly  oblique  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire boundary,  which  it  cuts.  The  contrast  of  monadnock  and 
upland  makes  the  latter  seem  in  very  truth  a  plain,  instead 
of  a  rolling,  rather  uneven  surface,  as  it  actually  is ;  and  just 
as  clearly  shows  the  upland  to  be  an  important  surface  fact 
as  does  the  contrast  of  upland  and  valley  in  Massachusetts. 
Extending  eastward  from  the  White  Mountain  region,  both 
on  the  north  and  south,  are  seen  irregular  and  lower  groups 
of  monadnocks,  limiting  the  continuity  of  the  upland  in  these 
directions. 

When  first  travelling  from  Portland  mountainward,  I  was 
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impressed  by  the  fact  tbat  the  Saco  flood-plains  were  prac- 
tically continuous  with  the  upland;  and  further  observation 
seems  to  still  relate  the  broader  intervales  of  the  mountains  to 
the  upland  level.  The  Saco  flows  southward  through  the  Con- 
ways,  then,  turning  a  mountain  shoulder  northward,  it  meanders 
around  the  long  Fryeburg  loop  and  across  Brownfield,  until 
farther  eastward  it  drops  into  an  old  gorge  or  preglacial  valley 
in  the  upland  and  courses  seaward.  The  two  portions  of  the 
Fryeburg  loop  seem  in  places  to  be  separated  only  by  the  sand 
terraces  built  at  the  close  of  the  glacial  invasion ;  and  a  short 
canal  at  one  place  has  diverted  the  river  water,  and  caused  it  to 
abandon  many  miles  of  its  former  course  around  the  bend. 
Many  acres  at  North  Fryeburg  have  thus  been  saved  to  valua- 
ble tillage  from  too  frequent  flooding.  The  northward  portion 
of  the  loop  shows  that  the  river  is  wearing  away  its  flood-plain, 
leaving  typical  terraces  and  ox-bow  lakelets,  and  falls  over 
ledges  revealed  in  the  process.  The  southward  portion  seems 
to  be  still  upbuilding,  having  high  river-banks  and  back  swamps 
to  the  north,  and  in  Brownfield  extensive  meadows  that  are 
normally  slightly  flooded. 

Where  the  flood-plain  is  still  upbuilding,  it  has  at  several 
points  dammed  side  streams  or  border  areas  of  the  main  valley, 
forming  extensive  lakes,  whose  water-level  rises  and  falls  with 
the  river  freshets.  In  springtime  the  outlet  of  Kezar  Pond 
becomes  an  inlet,  and  the  turbid  river-floods,  setting  strongly 
back  into  the  lake,  deposit  their  silt  as  they  meet  its  quiet 
waters.  Thus  the  outlet  flows  down  the  centre  of  a  long,  low 
peninsula,  which  extends  beneath  the  waters  still  farther  into 
the  lake,  and  is  really  a  typical  delta  in  form  and  growth. 
Opposite  the  two  channels  that  enter  the  outlet — distributa- 
ries of  the  delta — are  stranded  tree-trunks,  swept  into  the 
lake  with  the  inflow  from  the  river.  Thus  on  one  river,  within 
one  township,  the  two  phases  of  flood-plain  life  are  well  shown, 
a  narrower  stretch  of  valley  with  steep  side-slopes  connecting 
the  two.  Where  the  flood-plain  is  in  its  old  age,  there  are 
villages  on  the  upper  terrace,  and  fertile  fields  and  meadows 
on  the  lower ;  where  it  is  still  in  its  youth,  the  scattered  houses 
are  on  the  old  land  of  the  valley  sides,  and  life  on  the  flood- 
plain  is  so  precarious  that  in  wet  years  the  grass  lies  ungathered 
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and  other  crops  are  drowned.  The  terrace  deposit  seems  to 
mark  the  Umit  of  the  extensive  deposit  of  sands  swept  frdm 
the  mountains  at  the  close  of  glacial  times,  —  deposits  so  abun« 
dant  as  to  dam  side  outlets  to  the  east,  and  cause  the  stream  to 
meander  northward  over  the  upland  for  a  time.  The  facts  do 
not  seem  to  be  related  to  post-glacial  tilting,  as  they  are  the 
opposite  of  what  a  rise  of  the  land  to  the  north  would  effect. 

From  the  western  summits  of  the  Ossipee  Mountain  group, 
one  looks  across  the  many  low  islands  that  dot  Lake  Winnepe- 
saukee,  and  far  over  the  upland  that  stretches  southeastward 
from  the  lake,  to  the  characteristic  lines  of  Mount  Monadnock 
on  the  horizon.  Since,  from  the  Saco  intervales,  the  valley 
roads  cross  a  hardly  noticeable  divide  into  the  Ossipee  country 
of  Tamworth,  this  view  seems  to  roughly  connect  the  well-known 
upland  of  southern  New  England  with  that  which  stretches 
eastward  in  Maine  from  the  White  Mountains.  I  have  not 
stood  on  Chocorua  for  some  years,  but  the  view  thence  should 
show  the  upland  both  to  the  southwest  and  northeast.  Standing 
on  the  west  shore  of  Squam  Lake,  a  stretch  of  horizon  between 
Bed  Hill  and  distant  Chocorua  is  broken  by  no  mountain  out- 
line ;  that  is.  Red  Hill  is  an  isolated  monadnock,  and  Squam 
lies  on  the  upland.  Many  views  across  these  large  New  Hamp- 
shire lakes,  and  over  them  from  above,  suggest  that  they  are 
practically  at  the  upland  level,  which  is  represented  in  their 
low  islands  and  often  low  shores.  Since  these  districts  were 
nearly  surrounded  by  monaduocks,  it  was  possible  for  glacial 
dams  to  cause  the  extensive  drowning  of  valleys  over  a  large- 
area. 

Returning  from  the  mountains  by  wheel  this  summer,  1  left 
the  upland  about  Lake  Squam  and  travelled  westward.  The 
region  about  Plymouth  seems  to  consist  entirely  of  monadnocks, 
the  only  suggestion  of  the  upland  level  being  the  valleys  buried 
in  glacial  sands,  as  along  the  Pemigewassett,  or  flooded  with 
water,  as  at  Newfound  Lake.  Scattered  farms  lie  along  the 
hillside  wanderings  of  the  roads,  and  pastures  extend  even  to 
the  summit  of  Mount  Prospect ;  but  life  is  really  confined  to 
the  valleys,  where  railroads  run  and  villages  gather.  Pushing 
my  wheel  up  the  steep  slopes  and  over  the  divide  north  of 
Mount  Cardigain,  I   noticed  many  deserted  homesteads,  and 
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fields  given  over  to  pasturage,  and  pastures  growing  up  to 
bush  and  forest,  though  rarely  there  was  some  young  couple 
striving  to  reclaim  a  farm.  Climbing  Cardigain,  I  looked 
eagerly  through  the  August  haze  for  trace  of  the  upland.  North- 
ward all  was  a  mass  of  monadnocks,  rising  toward  the  Franco- 
nia  Mountains  and  the  peaks  of  the  East  Branch  region ;  so 
also  eastward,  until  the  eye  guessed  at  the  gleam  of  Winnepe- 
saukee  through  the  smoky  air.  Across  the  Connecticut  the 
hill  lines  of  Vermont  were  suggested ;  but  about  the  mountain 
to  south  and  southwest  certainly  appeared  the  upland,  in  clear 
contrast  to~  the  mountain  slopes,  and  reaching  up  between  the 
many  monadnock  groups  in  bays  and  gulfs.  The  appearance  of 
villages  and  a  better  occupied  farming  country  was  evidence 
of  the  same  also.  Cardigain  stands  like  Chocorua  as  a  leader 
at  the  front  of  the  mountain  army,  looking  out  to  where  the 
advance  guard  of  isolated  groups  and  peaks  spread  out  on  the 
upland.  Ascending  the  southern  Kearsarge  the  next  day, 
though  the  haze  hid  Cardigain  and  barely  revealed  Monadnock, 
it  was  seen  that  upland  and  mountain  now  fairly  divided  the 
field;  and,  nearing  Monadnock  the  following  morning,  the 
upland  seemed  everywhere,  and  the  mountain  peaks  rose  only 
occasionally  above  it.  Though  I  turned  eastward,  thought  still 
travelled  south  to  where  Wachusett  stood  alone  above  the  roll- 
ing upland  areas,  the  last  tall  sentinel  of  the  array  of  granite 
peaks  to  the  north  that  have  so  long  and  well  withstood  the 
attacks  of  the  weather. 

In  conclusion,  the  fact  of  the  upland  seems  strikingly  brought 
out  in  its  contrast  with  the  mountain  slopes ;  its  extent  is 
somewhat  readily  traced  with  the  eye  as  one  becomes  familiar 
with  the  mountain  borders ;  and  the  dependent  life  relations  are 
evident,  as  in  the  distribution  of  population  and  occupations. 
Peaks  like  the  northern  Kearsarge,  Chocorua,  and  Cardigain 
mark  the  limit  of  monadnock  country  that  is  unbroken  save  by 
valleys ;  other  peaks,  like  Mount  Pleasant,  Eed  Hill,  and  the 
Ossipee  Mountains,  are  isolated  monadnocks  close  to  the  main 
mass.  Eastward  from  the  White  Mountains,  the  open  sea  of 
the  upland  country  comes  right  to  the  monadnock  shore,  with 
hardly  an  outlying  island ;  southward  the  upland  is  covered  for 
miles  by  an  archipelago  of  monadnock  groups  and  peaks.    The 
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terrace  flood-plains  of  many  larger  streams  seem  approximately 
at  the  upland  level  where  they  leave  the  moimtains,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Saco  the  stream  wanders  about  on  the  upland  before 
it  drops  into  a  definite  valley  seaward.  Portions  of  the  upland 
nearly  enclosed  by  monadnock  groups  have  been  easily  dammed 
by  glacial  debris  and  broadly  laked. 
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Thb  Annals  of  Mont  Blanc,  a  Monograph.  By  Charles  EIdward  Mathews, 
sometime  President  of  the  Alpine  Club.  London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1808.  With 
a  map  and  illustrations.    8*^. 

**  The  Annals  of  Mont  Blanc  "  is  a  history  of  this  mountain  peak,  and  in  no  sense 
a  record  of  personal  achievements.  It  is  true  that  the  author,  Mr.  Mathews,  a  for- 
mer president  of  the  Alpine  Club,  has  made  no  less  than  twelve  ascents,  and  could 
have  produced  a  very  interesting  volume  from  his  own  experiences,  but  such  was 
not  his  intention.  There  did  not  exist  in  our  lang^uage  any  consecutive,  comprehen- 
sive history  of  the  mountain,  although  fragments  of  this  story  are  scattered  through- 
out our  literature,  in  the  musty  volumes  of  scientific  proceedings,  in  out-of-date 
issues  of  magazines,  and  in  forgotten  files  of  newspapers.  For  several  years  Mr. 
Mathews  has  been  seeking  out  these  articles  and  items,  and  his  book  is  the  result 
of  his  labors,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  moun- 
tains that  our  own  or  any  other  language  possesses. 

The  volume  is  imassuming  in  its  style,  and  peculiarly  interesting  from  its  plain 
setting  forth  of  the  facts.  It  begins  with  the  legendary  Mont  Blanc,  **  the  accursed 
peak,*'  it  was  called,  which  was  situated  in  a  land  teeming  with  dragons.  Then 
there  comes  a  natural  clearii^  away  of  the  mists  of  tradition  and  the  earlier  visits 
to  the  district  by  reliable  authors  and  scientific  investigators.  The  mighty  glaciers 
of  the  Alps  were  an  attraction  to  the  learned,  while  the  natural  mountain-climbing 
instinct  in  man  led  to  repeated  efforts  to  scale  the  icy  slopes.  A  number  of  attempts 
are  of  record  previous  to  that  successful  one  which,  in  August,  178C,  placed  Balmat 
and  Piccard  on  the  top  of  the  highest  summit  in  the  Alps. 

From  this  time  forward  to  the  ascent  of  Albert  Smith  in  1851,  the  individual  as- 
cents receive  considerable  attention  in  this  volume,  but  early  in  the  fifties  it  became 
almost  a  fashion  to  climb  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  numerous  mountain- 
eers, singly  and  in  groups,  were  successful  in  gaining  the  summit.  As  an  aside  to 
the  main  issue  in  the  volume,  there  is  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  formation 
of  the  Alpine  Club  in  1857,  an  event  which  led  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  moun- 
tains and  to  the  seeking  out  of  new  paths  whereby  to  ascend  it.  As  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Club,  the  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Mathews  are  of  especial 
intermit. 

There  is  of  course  the  less  pleasant  portion  of  the  story  of  a  mountain  in  the  dis- 
asters which  have  befallen  the  adventurous  mountaineers  who  have  sought  to  climb 
it,  and  the  history  sets  forth  a  list  of  these  with  care  and  minuteness.  An  exceed- 
ii^ly  important  feature  of  the  volume  is  its  bibliography,  which  has  been  carefully 
prepared,  while  a  chapter  on  the  geology  has  been  written  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Professor  T.  G.  Bonney. 

Within  the  covers  of  the  book  is  included  a  reproduction  of  one  of  the  early  trea- 
tises on  the  glaciers  of  Savoy,  that  which  was  griven  by  Colonel  William  Windham 
in  a  letter  to  Arlaud  of  Geneva,  a  painter,  and  one  received  by  him  from  Martel,  an 
engineer  of  the  same  city. 


The  book  U  an  ntlrsotiTa 
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Dne  in  erer;  way  r  the  lightnesa  of  its  paper  makes  it 
id,  its  topograph-r  '"*  fuiittleBs,  aad  its  illnsCrBtiona  are 
J.  R.J. 


Tb»  O&octKAPHiOAt,  JovBKAin    Vol.  nil,,  No.  ir.    April,  1899. 

The  lust  issue  of  this  authoritative  Jourual  contaiiiB,  among  others,  two  artiales  of 
nniisual  intarest :  Professor  J.  N.  CdUui'h  story  of  Ms  two  explorations  in  the  Cana- 
dinn  Rookies  in  the  summers  of  1897  md  1898 ;  and  a  paper  on  "  The  Sources  of  the 
SaakBt^hewon."  by  Mr.  Walter  D.  Wiloox.  To  those  who  have  followed  in  Afpa- 
LACHi*  and  elsewhere  the  history  of  the  development  of  this  n^on  as  a  field  tor 
monnt^Deering,  these  articles  will  furnish  much  that  is  iostmctiTe  and  interesting. 
They  eerre  to  broaden  considerably  the  restricted  geographical  field  to  which  atten- 
tJoD  has  hitherto  lieen  aonfiDed ;  yet  one  of  the  most  striking  faets  to  be  noted  in 
them  is,  that  the  earlier  scieutific  visiton  to  this  region  (1BST-1S60)  penetrated  well 
towards  the  limit  reached  by  the  most  recent  parlies.  Those  who  read  Dr.  Collie's 
account  of  his  trip  with  Mr.  0.  P.  Baker  and  Sorbaob  in  the  season  of  ISQS  will 
remember  that  a  striking  peak  was  desiricil  in  tlie  north  from  the  highest  point 
attained  by  them  on  Mount  Freehfield,  and  that  their  great  interest  was  eicited 
to  know  whether  it  might  not  possibly  be  the  Mount  Brown  or  Hooker  wldoh, 
for  two  or  three  generations,  luive  been  spooking  on  all  maps  ns  the  highest  of  the 
Hocby  Mountains,  A  myth  dies  hard.  Seeing  this  cotossua  in  the  north,  the  idea 
was  suggested  that  Professor  Calenum,  who  reported  adversely  as  to  the  existence 
of  snob  high  peaks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Committee 'sPuuEb  Bowl  as  the  result  of  his 
expedition  in  WXi  fsee  ApPAlAChiA,  Vol.  VII,,  p.  332),  might,  perhaps,  not  have 
found  bis  way  to  the  same  pass  as  that  visited  by  Dougbis,  the  botanist,  by  whom 
tliese  monntains  were  named.  It  woa  this  lure  that  brougbt  Dr,  Collie  hack  in 
1KI8  vitk  Messrs.  Wooley  and  Stutfield.  In  an  eicuruon  of  between  five  and  six 
weeks,  they  advanced  over  Pipestone  Pass  and  via  the  valleys  of  the  Sifflenr,  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Athabasoa  River 
to  a  point  about  n2°  21'.  Their  progress  was  greatly  impeded  by  the  nnnsnaUy 
iwoUen  atreoms  of  last  season,  and  to  these  delays  is  doubtless  doe  the  fact  that 
the  aaoent  of  none  of  the  grander  peaks  seen  by  the  party  was  attempted.  Front 
tbeir  camp  in  Wilcox  Pass,  on  the  divide  between  Saskatchewan  and  Athabasca 
waters,  Messrs.  Collie  and  Wooley  (while  Mi.  Stntfield  was  hunting  sheep  la  sup- 
ply their  depleted  larder)  mode  the  aaeent  of  a  line  rock  and  enow  peak  (11,700 
feet},  from  which  they  enjoyed  a  remarkable  view.  Nearly  west,  and  some  fifteen 
mites  away,  rose  "  a  magnificent  peak  that  is  probably  nearly  14.000  feet  high," 
which ''stood  alone,  keeping  guard  over  thosfl  unknown  wesCem  valleys,  .  .  .Some 
few  miles  to  the  northwest  of  this  peak,  and  also  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  snow- 
field  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  the  biggest  peak  of  all  was  seen.  Chisel-shaped 
at  its  head,  covered  with  glaciers  and  iee,  it  also  stood  alone,  and  I  at  once  recog- 
nised the  great  peak  I  was  in  search  oF."  This  luttcr  mountain,  which  they  fonnd 
to  be  a  long  way  from  the  proper  location  for  Brown  and  Hooker,  they  named 
Mount  Colnmbia,  according  it  on  altitude  of  14.1)00  feet;  the  other  they  named 
Monnt  Bryoe,  for  the  President  of  the  Alpine  Club.  The  motmtain  from  which 
these  were  seen  they  named  Athabasca  PoEdt.  A  snowy  dome  ascended  later  is 
"probably  the  only  peak  in  North  America  the  snows  of  which,  when  melted, 
find  their  way  into  the  Pacific,  the  Arctic,  and  the  Atlantic  oceans  ;  for  its  gladers 
feed  the  Crjumbio,  the  Athabawo.  and  the  Saskatchewan  rivers."  Anotlier 
monntiun,  some  twenty  miles  farther  northwnt.  was  Bsoended  by  the  party,  and  be- 
came the  limit  of  their  joumeyings,  —  Diade-m  Peak.  Il,fi00feet  high.  "From  its 
summit  we  looked  over  into  the  western  branch  of  the  Athabasca,  and  only  a  few 
miles  away  the  fiat-topped  rock-peak  (Mount  Alberta!  rose  above  os  more  than 
soon  feet.     It  was  during  the  asoent  of  Diadem  that  the  weather  finally  broke." 

An  inWresting  map  accompanies  the  article,  embracing  the  eonntry  from  Mount 
Ooodsir  on  the  south  to  Diadem  Peak,  and  locating  the  diminished  Brown  and 
Hooker.    It  has  a  special  interest  to  memben  of  our  Club,  fur  the  platting  of  the 
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base  line  was  done  at  ihe  Clialet  at  Lake  Louise  in  the  summer  of  1896,  by  P.  S. 
Abbot,  and  the  first  field-work  towards  its  execution  was  begron  a  year  later  by 
Messrs.  H.  G.  Parker  and  C.  S.  Thompson,  by  wnom  it  was  then  turned  over  to 
Mr.  6.  P.  Baker,  who  carried  it  forward  in  his  later  trip  with  Dr.  Collie.  The 
reviewer  would  call  attention  to  a  probable  error  in  the  height  of  Mount  Gordon, 
which  probably  involves  no  others.  By  the  careful  measurements  of  the  Dominion 
Topographical  Survey,  Mount  Balfour  is  accorded  a  height  of  10,845  feet.  Not  only 
the  small  amount  of  climbing  found  necessary  by  our  party  of  1897  in  reaching  the 
summit  of  the  Upper  Bow  Lake  (6200  feet),  but  the  way  in  which  Balfour  was 
seen  to  tower  above  us,  as  well  as  the  corroborative  testimony  of  numerous  photo- 
graphs made  by  the  D.  T.  S.,  give  evidence  of  a  far  greater  difference  between 
these  two  peaks.    We  doubt  if  Mount  Gordon  surpasses  10,000  feet. 

The  comments  of  Messrs.  Baker,  Stutfield,  and  Conway  called  out  in  the  session 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  at  which  Dr.  Collie's  paper  was  read,  and  ap- 
pended thereto  in  the  Journal,  are  comforting  reading  to  those  who  for  some  years 
have  appreciated  and  celebrated  this  grand  region.  Mr.  Stutfield  speaks  of  *^  splen- 
did mountains  and  magnificent  scenery,  new  Alps,  and  a  new  Switzerland  larger 
than  the  old  one,  and  scarcely  inferior  in  the  beauty  of  the  mountains  and  the  varied 
charms  of  lake,  forest,  and  river  scenery ; ''  and  Sir  Martin  Conway,  after  setting 
forth  tbe  individual  beauties  of  several  mountain  regions,  remarks :  **  But  in  all 
this  variety  of  beauty  of  mountain  scenery  there  are  no  mountains  which  combine 
grace  and  at  the  same  time  boldness  of  form  with  forest  and  with  water  more 
beautifully,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  than  these  mountains  Mr.  Collie  so  well  de- 
scribed.*' Mr.  Baker  took  occasion  to  put  on  record  the  excellent  pioneer  work 
done  in  the  '80's  by  T.  E.  Wilson  of  Banff.  The  reviewer  begs  to  thank  Mr.  Stut- 
field for  his  use  of  the  phrase  **  the  Canadian  Alps,"  and  would*nrge  its  employment 
as  a  generic  name  to  include  tbe  Canadian  Rockies  and  the  Selkirks. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  same  issue  of  the  Journal  should  contain  Mr.  Wilcox's  story 
of  his  visits  to  the  same  region  in  1896  and  1898.  We  are  sorry  not  to  give  more 
space  to  this  interesting  article  by  one  of  the  most  energetic  pioneers  in  Canadian 
mountain  exploration.  The  subject  is  also  discussed  by  him  in  the  *^  National  G^eo- 
graphic  Magazine  "  for  April,  1899,  and  hence  is  readily  accessible.  Dr.  Collie's 
party  advanced  but  one  or  two  dajns'  journey,  perhaps  twenty  miles,  beyond  Mr. 
Wilcox's  farthest  north.  Both  his  article  and  Dr.  Collie's  are  illustrated  by  half- 
tones from  their  photographs. 

C.  E.  F. 

Sierra  Club  Bulletin.    Vol.  ii..  No.  5.    San  Francisco,  January,  1899. 

This  issue  of  the  Bulletin  presents  a  series  of  four  very  interesting  papers,  three 
of  which  describe  recent  explorations  in  the  High  Sierra,  while  the  fourth,  ^^  The 
Taking  of  Mount  Balfour,"  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Thompson,  presents  a  portion  of  the  expe- 
dition described  by  Mr.  Noyes  in  this  issae  of  Appalachia. 

P^rofessor  J.  N.  Le  Conte  opens  the  number  with  an  account  of  an  extended  trip 
through  the  upper  San  Joaquin  country  for  the  purpose  of  running  **a  rough  line  of 
triangulation  between  the  highest  peaks  from  Mount  Ritter  and  Mount  Whitney," 
—  an  air-line  distance  of  about  ninety  miles.  A  sketch  map,  locating  fifteen  impor- 
tant stations,  is  published  in  this  same  number  ;  and  it  appears  that  a  revised  map  in 
three  sheets,  presenting  what  is  known  of  this,  probably  the  most  remarkable  moun- 
tain region  within  the  United  States,  is  in  contemplation.  Mr.  Le  Conte's  article  gives 
a  vivid  description  of  the  several  ascents  made  by  himself  and  his  companions.  Of 
special  interest  is  his  account  of  their  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  formidable  peak 
of  Mount  Humphreys,  whose  upper  jwrtion  is  "  a  solitary  pinnacle  of  rock  rising  3000 
feet  above  a  wide,  desolate  plain."  The  sensational  character  of  this  stupendous 
scenery  is  suggested  in  Mr.  Le  Conte's  report  of  his  impressions  at  the  highest  point 
reached :  *'  If  it  had  only  been  i>ossible  to  bring  away  a  photograph,  —  a  suggestion 
of  that  wonderful  sight,  that  spur  of  granite  over  500  feet  high,  not  200  feet  wide 
where  we  stood,  and  whose  sides  continued  on  1000  feet  below  I    I  have  never  felt 
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■o  impreBBed,  so  ntterly  OTerpowered,  by  the  presence  of  a  great  monntain,  as  when 
atajiding  among  the  oragB  of  Mount  Uumphruys.  looking  up  that  MmooCh  vail  to  the 
airy  summit,  und  again  down  lU.OOl)  feet  into  the  daptha  of  Owen's  Valley."  Pro- 
fessor C.  B.  Bradley  deaeribes  B  Tisit  to  aFegiuustUl  farther  south.  He  entered  it  by 
King's  Canyon  and  ovor  the  King's  and  Kem  Divide,  and  stopped  for  elevsu  days 
to  eipluro  the  peaks  about  the  various  branches  of  Bubb's  Creek,  portionlarly  the 
great  amphitheatre  at  the  head  of  its  eastern  arm.  Five  lofty  peaks  were  climbed, 
of  whiuh  three  were  virgin  ascents.  An  oiquisite  half-tone  of  Bullfrog  Ldike.  with 
the  peaks  overlooking  it,  gives  a  clear  ideu  of  the  peculiar  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  the  region.  A  sketch  map  acuompauies  this  article  also.  An  ascent  of  Mount 
Whitney  oompleted  the  work  of  the  potty.  Speaking  of  (he  granite  of  the  region, 
Mr.  BiwUey  snys ;  '-  The  topmost  Ukyer  of  all,  as  seen  uu  the  summit  uf  Mount  Whit- 
ney, is  a  fine,  ninssire,  enduring  rook,  split  indeed  into  inimeuae  boulders,  but  not 
oromltling  into  sand.  And  it  is  doubUeas  to  this  enduring  quality  of  tlie  rock  that 
Mount  Wbitney  owes  its  preiuuinenoe  "  as  the  highest  peak  of  the  United  fital«s  south 
of  Alaska.  Mr.  LJncohi  Hutchiusoa  calls  attention  by  word  and  iUuBtratiou  to  "  A 
I  Neglected  Region  of  the  Sierra  "  lying  nortli  of  the  Tosemite.  The  route  of  his 
party  was  from  Sonora  to  the  summit  of  Sonora  Pass,  thenae  up  the  east  fork  of 
Relief  Creek  to  Kennedy's  Lake  and  over  the  m^n  divide  to  the  headwaters  of  Wat- 
kins  River,  then  southward  to  the  bend  of  Fall  River.  The  writer  coosiders  this 
■dmost  DukDown  region  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Sierra. 

C.  E.  F. 

B   DbCTSOHBN   DICD  OBSrEBRBtCBISCEEII  ALFEHVI^BEIt'S.     Jahr- 

ndXXIX. 

The  twenty-ninth  volume  uf  this  anuool  uiaiutaius  its  high  stanilard  of  exoellence. 
A  glance  at  the  titles  of  the  eighteen  special  articles  that  make  up  the  present  nnm- 
•  uHarljfiinrhuiidredimperialoctavo  pages  reveals  n  notable  variety  in  charao- 
ter  and  a  wide  gaographio  field.  The  scientdfie  papers  are  of  especial  interest  for 
,  ns.  and  embrace  the  fallowing:  "Tomntjal  Floods"  fMureu).  by  Professor  F. 
Frick.  who  wati  appointed  iu  lf<92  to  make  a  Eeological  study  of  tbe  problem,  espe- 
eially  in  the  Brenner  diatriot,  in  behalf  of  the  D.  und  Oe.  A.  [The  chief  results 
are,  briafiy  slated ;  (1)  the  beaefioent  valne  of  these  flooda  in  prehistflrio  time  in 
preparing  tbe  owtditions  for  man's  Doming ;  {2)  that  the  water  is  less  a  source  of 
dami^Ce  than  the  muaaea  of  rouk  debris  ttaosported  ;  (3)  that  the  retentJTe  capacity 
of  good  forest  is  inadequate  in  eioessive  rains ;  (i)  that  anchoring  of  the  drift  de- 
posit is  the  basis  of  reguiatjon  ;  and  (5)  that  a  geological  survey  miutt  furnish  data 
for  tilis  basisof  proecdnre]  ;  "  Tbe  life  Story  of  Alpine  Plants,"  by  F.  Pax ;  "  The 
Uoltcestment  of  Forests  in  Alpine  I^stricts."  by  A.  von  Guttenberg.  ~  a  discus- 
sion of  evils  not  yet  found  among  us,  and  aprlying  to  wood-Iota  held  by  small  pro- 
prietors :  such  are  the  wholesale  removal  of  hTambei  for  cattle-hedding.  the  destroo- 
tion  of  young  trees  by  graijng,  aud  by  bnmiog  over  tracts  (or  raising  crops  among 
the  trees,  the  robbiug  of  trees  of  their  resin,  and,  incidentally,  excessive  lomber- 
ing  :  "  The  Calculation  of  the  Range  of  Viaibiiity,"  by  P.  Ranuwner.  This  intar- 
eating  paper  is  by  oil  means  the  most  thorough  ttvatment  we  have  seen  of  this 
subject,  of  pmctioal  value  to  all  who  ascend  to  lofty  view-points.  Tlie  author  dis- 
onsses  it  under  various  aspects :  (Ik  tbe  geometriccatculation  of  the  timitof  visibil- 
ity, giving,  beside  the  forroulffl,  a  table  for  heights  of  from  KM  to  20,0(10  metres,  with 
the  corresponding  angles  of  degnsssionforthe  horizon,  followed  by  ■  list  of  some  ISO 
peaks  in  all  parts  of  the  world  i  among  these  we  find  Blanoa  Peak  (4408m.),  with  a 
"Sebweite"  of  2X1.2  kilometres  1137  miles) :  here,  too.  figures  Mount  Hooker,  the 
myth,  calculated  from  its  nsiutlly  accorded  height:  St.  Eliss.with  HsSteOm.  of  alti- 
tude, gazes  171  mites  over  arctic  wastes;  (2)  the  inoreosed  value,  about  8  per  cent., 
tusutting  from  tvtroction :  (3)  the  relation  of  the  elevation  of  the  stUTonnding 
country,  illustrated  by  a  number  of  special  problems ;  and  '4)  the  determination  of 
the  amount  of  the  earth's  spherical  surface  embraced,  also  illustrated  by  tvotablee. 
g  facts  are  deduced  from  th  ese ;  as,  fur  instance,  that  on  express 
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ifMin  msMim  '^^^  tnilMN  mi  hmir  would  mqoira  21 1  hoon  to  eneirele,  were  it  poenUe, 
\\m  \^rt\i4m  vUHiIa  Uiim  JVAtHk ;  th«t  IjtmK^n  Peak  oTerloolua  "  calotte  "  of  only  772 
M|Niiri*  ffiil#Ni,  two  ihifflu  *ft  what  it  would  riew  bat  for  the  heii^ht  of  its  base  above 
CIm*  m*it,  (TbiN  ar«ta  would,  \fy  iUtt  way,  firobably  be  considerably  reduced  on  account 
i$f  i\m  tfitftf  fMMKfm  In  ii«  wtmUrm  N<miicircl« j  The  author  modestly  claims  only  an 
l^mtiiUnt^  nmutmty  Utr  a  \ikr%*t  jiart  td  the  work,  owing  to  uncertainty  as  to  details. 

Ilifi  '*  liMliMrbUt«rHM;h  **  SnUmmi  is  re|yres«nt«d  in  two  articles,  *^The  Eastern 
At|iA  dtiHfHC  th«i  Na|>ob»<inic  Wars,**  by  II.  ron  Zwiedeneck-SiidenhorBt,  contin- 
nm\  frtrtii  iUt*  \imi  nurfil^rr,  and  an  «xt«nd«d  paper  by  U.  von  Strele  on  **  Bell-ringing 
Mt4i  Oiiit-ftriiHc  In  'VliumUir  Ktf/rms.** 

iff  ill*  ttriUtiMt  4f9  a  |HirHly  ff^iffrapbic  and  alpine  character  beyond  the  donudn  of 
ihm  Alps,  Mm  trtm  by  A.  I'muik  on  **  'flie  Illicilliwaet  Glacier,"  the  fullest  presenta- 
it^ffi  jTMi  nn^if*  iff  tb«f  riftrtrat  of  this  S«;lkirk  ice-stream,  illustrated  by  two  eloquent 
f^fiinrm  sh^rwiiHC  lU  fttifi^  tak«fn  by  N«fttnan  nine  years  apart  (1888  and  1897 ) ;  and  a 
|fM4wrf fflly  UtUt  nUtry^  by  W.  It.  Uickniers,  of  a  persistent  effort  made  by  him  in  late 
ihiUAtttf^  \Htt^  Uf  Mtalif  ib#f  virKin  southifm  iN^ak  of  Ushba,  the  twinned  giant  of  the 
t\nnt^nmm,  'Vhfmm  kiUm%\f\M  wnrn  niwln,  ami  each  time  a  height  of  4000  m.  was 
Hm4^h^t  Vtff  m.  uUtfTi  t4  th«f  i\tm\nn\  sunmiit.  The  article  doses  with  the  philo- 
Sf^if^al  a#*4  ttifmhffUi,\iU  r^nnark  :  **  Whim  a  mountain  sajrs,  '  Thus  far  and  no 
§M^h^fJ'  h^M  \n  m\nA  that  ytm  bavn  Ut  return,  and  that  he  who  returns  safe  and 
ahwM  \n  ^tff.n^  *4  ftbat  fa^t  witM  a  vi4;t«iry.** 

'f  b*i»ffi^»Mf /^alrwir  wl^b  tlw  ,SwiiM»  atid  Tyrolese  Alps  are  noteworthy  for  their 
#«bfi«MfrvA  h^itv^n^^Mf  ;  fJMrf  ffonfuiti  ttiiiit<*r  for  special  volumes.  Such  are  Dr.  A. 
Rnbf^f**  pttptff  tm  "  'Di*  Tannhiiiitior  Valley"  (31)  pages) ;  that  by  F.  Benesch,  on 
"  'fhA  Hirtnkp^  mit^  Wi#«wrf  Mi-hmmberg"  (33  pp.) ;  George  Geyer's,  on  "The  Main 
/hw*  ^  fh^  ^nf  r»»rff^  All*  *'  ^47  pp.) ;  H.  Seyffert's,  on  **  The  Southern  Marmolata 
iWHffp^"  fM  pfr.f,  i1.  fffftm^ht^r  Mayr's  "  Rosengarten  Group"  (35 pp.);  and  F.  Kordon's, 
An  rtVA  mrpMiYfA^ftm  tA  *'  The  Hafner  Group  "  (.34  pp.) ;  22  full-page  illustrations,  89 
(frtVffTW^i*  /r^WA.  i  ttinim  Iri  the  text,  1  large  map  of  the  Rosengarten  region  and  a  pan- 
ffMHrn  t4  fh**-  M^^f n  fKirtion  of  the  Hafner  group  from  a  drawing  by  Gompton 
/fl^  ^-tth  \w^  }Mfiml  ns  "beilagen")  furnish  tie  rich,  nay  luxurious,  illustrative 
M?»fAi»'fi?l  tA  Oiw  rftftiarkable  periodical. 

C.  E.  F. 

frr-f  rr.F'r'*  i*¥,\.  Ckntre  Excursiomista  de  CATALUirrA.    Barcelona. 

A  m/mt*  fhi«  foreign  exchanges  in  our  Library  is  an  interesting  file  of  the  **  Buttleti 
4a|  ( f^nftf*  K«cnrHioni»ta  d«  Catalnnya."  As  the  title  indicates,  this  publication  is  the 
fff9**n  fif  nn  association  of  ('atalonophiles,  who  are  asserting  the  nationality  of  Cata- 
|/rnt'».  ?»fid  claiming  for  tliifir  Irxial  speech  the  right  of  sisterhood  with  the  Romance 
lifrf>r«ff(;nN.  TJke  the  parallel  iiianifestation  in  Provence,  the  Catalan  renaissance 
«if  «Tf  »*wl  AS  a  literary  movement,  but  with  this  disadvantage :  that,  while  Provencal 
U  ffi  infinitely  better  medium  for  poetry  than  French,  Catalan  is  in  melody  decid- 
h4Ur  inforior  to  Spanish.  In  187()  a  new  direction  was  given  to  the  movement 
br  (ho  organization  of  an  Association  for  Scientific  Excursions,  the  first  of  its  kind 
In  (-atalonia.  The  present  Centre  is  the  heir  of  that  parent  club,  though  whether 
as  a  re-organtzation  or  as  an  offshoot  we  cannot  say,  since  our  file  dates  back  only 
to  May,  1897.  Tlie  ('eutre  Excursionista  organizes  excursions  to  adjacent  regions, 
and  publislies  full  acc^nints  of  these  expeditions  ;  but  it  cannot  properly  be  termed 
an  alpine  or  even  a  mountain  club.  Its  scope  is  best  explained  by  the  following  ex- 
tract f nim  the  C<institution :  — 

**  The  objifct  of  the  Centre  is  to  explore  the  different  sections  of  Catalonia  for  the 
purposif  of  studying  and  preserving  all  that  seems  noteworthy  both  in  regard  to  the 
natural  features,  liistory,  art,  and  literature,  and  the  language,  customs,  and  tradi- 
tions of  its  ittliabitants." 

The  districts  of  Catalonia  are  rich  in  material  for  one  and  all  of  these  branches  of 
study.  The  (Club's  work  is  carried  on  enthusiastically,  and  the  results  are  made 
public  through  the  Buttleti  and  separate  publications,  and  by  lectures.  What  is  per. 
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haps  the  most  interestang  portion  of  last  yearns  work  is  recorded  in  a  series  of  arti- 
cles by  Font  y  Sague  on  certain  speleological  researches  undertaken  by  him  in  the 
region  north  of  Barcelona.  Following  the  methods  of  Martel,  he  visited  a  large 
number  of  cayes,  taking  accurate  measurements,  and  blasting  when  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  exploration.  Besides  the  scientific  value  of  these  records,  a  benefit  to 
agriculture  resulted  in  some  cases,  as  when  he  discovered  and  stopped  a  subterranean 
leak  which  was  impoverishing  an  important  rural  wateiMiupply.  The  articles  are 
illustrated  by  the  writer's  own  photographs,  and  by  diagrams  showing  the  course 
and  siphonage  system  of  underground  streams  draining  or  supplying  the  mountain 
springs. 

The  Centre  announces  for  the  present  year  five  public  lecture  courses  on  scientific 
subjects,  and  on  the  history,  language,  and  literature  of  Catalonia.  Specially  promi- 
nent among  these  is  a  course  on  photogranmietry,  to  be  given  by  the  President.  Great 
pains  are  taken  to  encourage  topographical  observations  and  the  preparation  of 
maps.  In  a  similar  line  of  effort  is  the  prize  of  five  hundred  pesetas  offered  last 
year  for  the  best  geography  of  Catalonia. 

Whether  the  original  aim,  the  reinstatement  of  a  distinct  nationality  and  lan- 
guage, will  ever  be  realized  we  may  question  ;  but  in  any  case  Uie  Centre  is  accom- 
plishing a  great  work  of  public  education  in  a  field  where  the  laborers  are  few. 

M.  R.  C. 

Iii  BiELLESE.    Milan,  1898. 

The  meelang  of  the  thirtieth  Congress  of  the  Italian  Alpine  Club  in  the  city  of 
Biella  was  made  the  occasion,  by  the  section  of  the  Club  there  located,  of  pub- 
lishing an  exquisite  volume  setting  forth  the  various  attractions  and  interests  of 
the  region  of  Northern  Italy  of  which  that  city  is  the  conmiercial  centre.  It  is  an 
imperial  quarto  of  330  pag«i,  not  counting  the  numerous  inserts.  The  extraordinary 
number  and  beauty  of  its  illustrations  captivate  the  eye,  already  favorably  dis- 
posed by  the  elegant  and  tasteful  outward  appearance  of  the  volume.  Indeed,  the 
quality  of  a  most  refined  taste  is  characteristic  of  the  entire  work.  The  illustratioDs 
are  more  than  400  in  number,  of  which  nearly  a  score  are  full-page  photogravures, 
while  half-tones,  full-page  and  of  every  lesser  size  and  shape,  fairly  swarm  through- 
out the  book.  The  series  is  appropriately  opened  with  a  superb  double-page  half- 
tone of  Biella  itself,  with  its  fine  mountain  background,  ideally  presented  from  an 
aquarelle  by  E.  T.  Compton,  whose  artistic  pencil  is  in  demand  for  the  finest  illus- 
trative work  of  European  alpine  literature.  The  subjects  are  of  the  greatest  vari- 
ety :  views  within  the  city,  in  the  workshop,  in  the  field,  the  vineyard,  the  high 
alpine  pasture ;  by  the  brookside,  in  the  ravine,  on  the  lofty  mountain  top ;  the 
hotel,  the  water-cure,  the  convent,  the  church  ;  the  peasants'  repast  at  sunny  noon- 
tide ;  the  **  carovana  scolastica,**  with  its  ropeful  of  schoolboys  being  shown  the 
deep  mysteries  of  the  yawning  orevasse ;  the  luxuriant  vine,  the  exquisite  bunch  of 
anemones  on  the  steep  cliff :  flowers  of  every  sort,  human  and  inanimate,  furnish 
subjects  for  this  wealth  of  pictorial  material.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  scene  is  a 
photogravure  of  Monte  Rosa  at  dawn,  taken  from  a  summit  near  Biella. 

The  variety  in  the  text  of  the  work  is  suggested  by  these  illustrations.  The  arti- 
cles are  in  prose  and  poetry,  —  biographical,  scientific,  social,  and  industrial,  as  well 
as  topographical  and  scenic.  Distinguished  names  are  found  in  the  list  of  contribu- 
tors, names  familiar  this  side  the  ocean :  Schiaparelli,  the  astronomer;  De  Amicis,  the 
litterateur,  and  others  well  known  to  readers  of  Italian  alpine  literature.  Schiapa- 
relli himself  is  a  native  of  Biella.  Quintino  Sella,  the  founder  of  the  Italian  Alpine 
Club,  and  more  distinguished  still  as  the  financial  savior  of  united  Italy,  was  a  Biel- 
lese,  and  the  profound  veneration  in  which  his  name  is  held  is  attested  on  many  a  page 
in  text  and  illustration.  It  is  no  slight  pleasure  to  be  able  to  see  here  the  portraits 
of  these  men  who  have  increased  the  glory  of  Italy.  The  camera  of  Vittorio  Sella, 
and  the  pen  of  other  members  of  this  disiingruished  family,  have  contributed  to  the 
beauty  and  value  of  this  work.  In  ^*  naming  names,''  that  of  E.  Gallo  must  be 
especially  spoken  for  his  remarkable  photographic  work ;  also  that  of  D.  Yallino. 
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No  brief  review  can  do  justice  to  a  book  which  must  be  seen  and  studied  to  be 
folly  appreciated.  We  can  only  remark  that  the  production  of  so  elaborate  and 
costly  a  work  by  a  oomparatiyely  small  society  bears  witness  to  a  deyotion  and 
enterprise  of  the  highest  order. 

C.  E.  F. 

Dbb  Dakske  TuBiBTFOBENiNas  Aarsskbift.    Copenhagen,  1899. 

This  periodical  represents  a  movement  quite  prevalent  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  one  combining  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  their  native  land  with  the 
practical  effort  to  render  them  known  and  desirable,  as  well  as  accessible,  to  foreign- 
ers. This  society  numbers  1495  members,  counting  those  in  its  affiliated  sections 
in  different  Danish  towns.  The  Aarsskrifl  (Annual)  is  a  book  of  215  pages,  about  a 
quarter  of  which  is  g^iven  up  to  matter  such  as  furnishes  our  own  Register.  The  first 
special  paper  is  the  discussion  of  a  scheme  of  railway  cooperation  in  excursion  traffic, 
covering  a  large  territory  from  Home  and  Madrid  to  Stockholm  and  Trondhjem, 
by  H.  Bagger,  the  vice-president  of  the  society.  Five  brief  illustrated  papers  pre- 
sent the  attractions  of  as  many  districts  in  Denmark,  and  upon  these  follows  the 
second  installment,  some  68  pages,  of  an  exhaustive  and  very  fully  illustrated  arti- 
cle on  tourist  routes  in  Iceland,  by  D.  Brunn,  from  which  it  is  obvious  that  Iceland 
is  a  country  that  would  well  repay  the  tourist  and  mountaineer  for  the  long  journey 
and  a  protracted  stay. 

C.  E.  P. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES. 

The  *^  Revue  Alpine  *'  of  the  Lyonnaise  Section  of  the  Club  Alpin  Fran^^  is  an 
important  monthly  which  devotes  itself  to  matters  of  local  and  Swiss  alpinism.  It 
presents  not  only  valuable  essajns  on  topography  and  the  mountains,  interesting 
accounts  of  ascents  and  otber  descriptive  matters,  but  also  carries  along  from  month 
to  month  a  **  chronique  alpine,'^  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  many  sections 
of  the  French  Alpine  Club,  and  a  bibliography  of  great  value.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  meetings  and  excursions  of  the  Section  Lyonnaise  are  fully  represented. 
The  **  Revue  Alpine*'  is  well  illustrated,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  publica- 
tions in  its  class. 

The  Section  du  Snd-Ouest  of  the  Club  Alpin  Fran^ais  issued  in  1898  its  bulletins 
Nos.  43  and  44.  The  former  contains  an  interesting  account  of  a  trip  into  the 
Basque  Provinces  by  M.  E.  Dur^gne,  a  region  which,  so  far  as  topography  is  con- 
cerned, has  been  little  explored.  No.  44  presents  an  account  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Club  Alpin  Fran^ais  at  Barcelounette,  a  short  study  of  the  porphyries  and  basalts  of 
Scotland  by  M.  Durdgne,  while  Comte  Henri  Russell  writes  of  his  thirtieth  ascent 
of  Vignemale. 

**  L'Echo  des  Alpes,''  the  publication  of  the  Sections  Romandes  of  the  Swiss  Al- 
pine Club,  has  now  completed  its  thirty-fourth  year.  Its  monthly  issues  are  devoted 
to  the  Alps  and  the  news  about  them.  The  present  year  it  has  passed  in  detailed 
review  the  group  of  mountains  about  the  Mutthom  and  Silveretta,  the  article  bear- 
ing the  signature  of  M.  Henry  Cn^not,  while  a  novelty  is  described  in  an  exciting 
night  ascent  of  the  Matterhom.  The  m^aziue  testifies  to  the  activity  of  the  group 
of  sections  of  the  parent  Club  which  unite  in  publishing  it. 

**  In  Alto,"  the  chronicle  of  the  Society  Alpina  Frinlana,  now  in  its  ninth  year, 
gives  attention  to  a  very  interesting  section  of  the  Alps.  The  Society,  which  in- 
cludes in  its  list  of  members  more  than  three  hundred  names,  is  exceedingly  active 
in  the  exploration  of  its  own  district  in  the  Alps,  and  **  In  Alto  "  has  much  to  say 
about  the  topography,  geology,  and  botany  of  this  district.  It  does  not  limit  its 
work  to  the  neighboring  mountains,  however,  for  early  in  the  volume  for  1898  Signor 
G.  Marinelli  brings  together  much  information  concerning  the  height  of  ^tna, 
making  the  summit  3274  metres  above  sea  level,  and  the  floor  of  the  crater  3112 
metres  in  altitude.    The  activity  of  the  Soci^t^  de  Sp^l^ologie  has  stimulated  this 
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Italian  society,  and  it  ha-  an  active  section  wliich  is  devoted  to  the  exploration  of 
oaves. 

Among  the  newcomers  into  the  publication  of  **  proceedings  "  may  be  noted  the 
Club  Alpino  Bassanese,  which  last  year  issued  its  third  annual  BoUettino.  This  is 
a  neatly  printed  octavo  devoted  to  the  topography,  geology,  and  natural  history  of 
that  district  in  northern  Italy  of  which  Bassano  is  a  centre.  Much  attention  is  paid 
in  the  publications  to  the  very  interesting  folk-lore  of  the  country. 

The  **  Revue  G^^ographique  Internationale,''  of  Paris,  in  its  monthly  issues  presents 
most  completely  the  condition  of  geographical  research  the  world  over.  The  maga- 
zine is  fully  up  to  Uie  times,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it  has  a  **  Bulletin 
Photographique  *'  and  a  **  Bulletin  V^ocip^que  "  in  each  number,  together  with 
a  **  Chroniqne  Alpine  ''  and  a  bibliography  of  value.  In  the  later  issues  of  the  year, 
not  a  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  recent  studies  in  folk-lore. 

The  tenth  volume  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Soci^td  Neuchdteloise  de  Geographic 
devotes  itself  to  the  country  of  the  Ba-Ronga,  lying  along  Delagoa  Bay  on  the  east- 
em  coast  of  Africa,  between  25^  and  28^  south  latitude,  a  little  below  Madagascar. 
The  author,  M.  Henri  A.  Junod,  has  here  presented  a  critical  consideration  of  Uie 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  their  industries,  amusements,  traditions,  and 
religious  ceremonies  and  superstitions.  So  detailed  is  the  story  that  the  methods  of 
life  are  discussed  even  to  the  military  tactics  of  the  warriors,  their  amusements,  even 
to  the  singing  games  of  the  children  about  a  cricket  or  a  **  coleopt^re,"  while  many 
pages  are  devoted  to  the  folk-lore,  the  stories  being  given  in  the  original  as  well  as 
in  French.    The  memoir  is  well  illustrated. 

The  Society  de  Sp^l^ologie  of  Paris  is  one  of  the  most  active  of  French  scientific 
societioi,  having  created  a  new  department  of  research,  the  exploration  of  caves. 
It  had  its  origin  in  M.  MartePs  splendid  work,  and  its  example  has  been  inspiring  to 
other  societies.  Speleology  is  now  one  of  the  lines  of  investigation  which  have  many 
and  devoted  followers.  The  Soci^t^  de  Sp^l^logie  issues  two  publications,  **  Spe- 
lunca,*'  a  magazine,  and  a  series  of  **  Memoires.''  The  former  cares  for  current 
topics,  and,  since  it  is  issued  every  month,  it  is  in  the  lead  in  point  of  presentation  of 
news  from  the  underground  world.  The  memoirs  contain  longer  esaajs  of  stand- 
ard value  by  the  most  prominent  of  the  world's  cave-explorers.  The  third  volume 
of  this  series  of  publications  contains  **  Les  Grottes  de  la  Valine  Bourne,''  by  M. 
IMcombaz;  '*  Les  Pyr^n^es  Souterraines,"  by  M.  Armand  Vir^;  and  **  Sources  et 
Pertes  des  Eaux  en  Bulgarie,"  by  M.  H.  and  K.  Scorpil.  The  second  volume  is 
devoted  to  **  Le  Ghirdon  et  son  Gallon  inf^rienre,"  by  M.  F^lix  Magaurie. 

J.  R.,  Jb. 


Report  of  the  Recording  Secretary  for  1898. 

On  January  1, 1899,  the  corporate  membership  of  the  Club 
was  1024.  The  losses  during  1898  amounting  to  79,  and  the 
accessions  to  140,  and  three  memberships  having  been  revived, 
the  net  gain  for  the  year  was  64.  The  Honorary  Members 
numbered  19,  Professor  James  Hall  having  deceased.  The 
Corresponding  Members  numbered  50,  Professor  John  Muir 
and  Prince  Luigi  Amadeo  di  Savoia  having  been  elected  and 
Professor  Jules  Marcou  having  deceased.  There  were  104  Life 
Members.     The  total  membership  was  1093,  a  net  gain  of  64. 

APPALACHIA  IX  5 
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There  were  held  during  the  year  nine  regular  and  three 
special  meetings,  and  two  sessions  during  the  field  meeting, 
the  average  attendance  being  160.  The  attendance  at  several 
meetings  has  been  unusually  large.  The  largest  was  400,  at 
a  meeting  held  in  Horticultural  Hall  in  cooperation  with  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  The  Philippine  lecture, 
on  account  of  the  attendance  of  290,  was  adjourned  to  Hunt- 
ington Hall.  At  four  other  meetings,  the  seating  capacity  of 
Boom  11  in  Rogers  Building  was  not  sufficient.  A  new  pro- 
blem is  thus  presented  for  solution.  At  its  birth  the  Club 
was  fostered  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
for  twenty-three  years  we  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  meeting 
in  its  lecture  rooms.  The  expense  has  been  nominal ;  if  we  go 
elsewhere,  rentals  will  diminish  the  funds  available  for  other 
purposes.  Our  associations  with  the  Institute  have  been  too 
valuable  to  be  broken.  Neither  should  the  meetings  be  made 
less  popular.  For  certain  lectures  an  admission  fee  might  be 
>  charged,  a  larger  hall  being  hired ;  this,  however,  would  be  an 
unpleasant  innovation.  In  the  solution  of  the  problem  the 
Council  will  welcome  suggestions  from  members. 

At  the  various  meetings  there  were  presented,  besides  reports 
of  officers  and  committees,  twenty-one  papers,  twelve  of  which 
were  illustrated  with  the  lantern.  There  were  also  seven  ac- 
counts of  trips  made  during  the  winter  excursion.  Canada 
had  five  papers  besides  an  evening  with  "  The  Wild  Flowers  of 
the  Canadian  Bockies,"  a  superbly  illustrated  lecture.  The 
White  Mountains  afforded  papers  for  three  meetings  and  the 
Adirondacks  for  two.  Our  own  Mount  Grace  was  the  subject 
of  one  paper,  and  Jamaica,  Capri,  Tyrol,  India,  and  the  Philip- 
pines completed  the  list. 

The  field  meeting  at  St.  Hubert's  Inn,  Adirondack  Moun- 
■  tains,  from  July  1  to  9,  with  after  trips  to  Lake  Placid  and 
Ausable  Chasm,  was  one  of  the  largest  field  meetings  ever 
held,  and  many  of  the  party  enjoyed  the  experience  of  spend- 
ing a  night  in  the  attractive  camps  on  the  Upper  Ausable  Lake. 
There  was  also  a  small  but  successful  camp  on  Lake  Winne- 
pesaukee  in  August.  Accounts  of  these  and  other  excursions 
will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Excursion  Committee. 

The  Snow-shoe  Section  held  its  annual  meeting  in  January. 
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The  snow-shoeing  near  Boston  was  unusually  good,  and  two 
meets  were  held,  which  were  largely  attended  and  much  enjoyed. 
The  excursion  was  to  Waterville,  N.  H.,  February  19  to  28, 
and  was  attended  by  34  men  and  17  women,  all  of  whom  en- 
joyed the  snow-shoeing  in  spite  of  phenomenally  bad  weather. 
All  were  members  of  the  Club,  or  have  become  such  during  the 
year.     The  membership  of  the  section  is  now  133. 

The  Field  Study  Section  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  balance 
in  its  treasury,  about  $40.00,  has  been  used  in  purchasing  a 
quartered  oak  table  for  the  rooms  of  the  Club.  The  table 
has  been  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  larger  room  upon  a  hand- 
some rug,  which  has  been  generously  donated  by  the  President. 

The  Alpine  Section  has  been  very  active  the  past  season. 
The  membership,  seven,  has  remained  small,  owing  to  the  Urn- 
ited  number  of  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  members  who  have 
had  experience  with  rope  and  ice-axe.  Four  of  the  seven  mem- 
bers were  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  last  summer,  and  a  full 
account  of  their  explorations  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the 
Councillor  of  Exploration. 

The  annual  social  meeting  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Yendome  on 
Friday  evening,  February  11.  The  attendance  was  212,  and  a 
balance  of  $35.00  was  turned  into  the  treasury.  Social  meet- 
ings, with  exhibitions  of  photographs,  have  been  held  at  the 
Club  rooms,  and  also  several  reunions  of  those  attending  excur- 
sions. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  reports  of  the  various  Councillors. 
Again  the  Sella  photographs  have  been  exhibited  at  the  gallery 
of  the  Boston  Art  Club,  and  now  they  are  being  exhibited  by 
an  association  of  New  England  libraries.  The  blue  prints  of 
the  map  of  the  northern  slopes  of  Madison,  Adams,  and  Jeffer- 
son have  had  a  good  sale,  largely  through  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Chase  at  the  Ravine  House.  A  new  camp  has  been  built  in 
Carter  Notch  and  the  path  has  been  relocated.  The  work  of 
exploration  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  includes  the  naming  of  a 
new  peak  for  the  President  of  the  Club,  —  Mount  Niles. 

One  number  of  Appalachia  was  published.  Vol.  VIII.,  No.  4, 
in  March.  The  guide-book,  "  Walks  and  Rides  in  the  Coun- 
try round  about  Boston,"  has  had  a  steady  sale.  The  first 
edition  of  2000  copies  was  exhausted  about  December  1 ;  a 
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necond  edition,  of  the  same  number  of  copies,  has  been  struck 
off  from  the  plates,  and  a  portion  of  these  are  now  being 
bound. 

An  unusual  event  of  the  year  was  the  Fiftieth  Anniyersary 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Adyancement  of  Science. 
A  large  number  of  our  members  assisted  in  yarious  ways  to 
niako  the  anniversary  a  success.  The  Sella  photographs  were 
exhibited,  the  club  rooms  were  opened  as  a  down-town  rendez- 
vous, many  short  excursions  were  arranged  to  places  of  interest 
in  tiic  suburbs,  and  a  trip  of  five  days  to  the  White  Mountains 
was  HuooossfuUy  conducted. 

TIh)  most  important  event  of  1898  was  the  gift  to  the  Trus- 
toes  of  Ileal  Estate,  from  Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay,  of  about  two 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  towns  of  North  Woodstock  and 
Lincoln,  Now  Hampshire.  This  is  the  largest  and  by  far  the 
most  valuable  tract  of  land  the  Club  has  yet  received,  and  the 
generous  gift  is  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  Club 
is  hold  by  tlie  public-spirited  donor.  We  accept  the  trust  with 
A  fooling  of  responsibility  to  the  community,  and  a  desire  to 
preserve  the  forests  and  protect  natural  scenery.  This  reser- 
vation is  U)  bo  known  as  the  "Joseph  Story  Fay  Reservation," 
in  memory  of  Miss  Fay's  father. 

JCespectfully  submitted, 

ROSEWELL  B.  LAWRENCE, 

Recording  Secretary, 


Report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  for  1898. 

'l*ffK  (jorresponding  Secretary  and  Librarian  is  pleased  to  be 
labli)  Uf  report  a  continuance  of  the  pleasant  relations  between 
f.|iii  (*lub  and  its  constantly  increasing  list  of  corresponding 
mH^UitieB  in  this  country  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
present  number  of  such  institutions  is  about  one  hundred  and 
Ujn,  thirteen  having  been  added  during  the  year.  These  addi- 
tions are  :  Library  of  Oberlin  College,  Annales  de  Geographic, 
C.  A.  F.,  Section  de  la  Cote  d'Or  et  du  Morvan,  Danske  Turist- 
forening,  Goteborgs  Turistforening,  Federation  Montagnarde 
Genevoise,  Journal  de  Zermatt,  Club  Touristi  Triestini,  Club 
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Alpino  Fiumano,  Club  Alpino  Bassanese,  Towarzystwo  Lndoz- 
nawcze  we  Lwowie,  the  Tokyo  Geographical  Society,  and  the 
Queensland  branch  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Aus- 
tralasia. 

From  the  yarious  societies  the  usual  number  of  periodicals 
has  been  received  during  the  year,  increased  a  little,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  and  some  important  gaps  have  been  filled 
in  the  series  already  on  the  shelves.  Among  these  may  be 
noted  volumes  of  the  Cronica  of  the  Societa  Alpina  Friulani, 
Bulletin  of  the  Soci^t^  Neuchateloise  de  Geographic  and  that 
of  the  Society  de  Geographic  of  Paris,  etc. 

The  accessions  to  the  library  are  given  in  detail  in  the  accom- 
panying lists,  an  analysis  of  which  shows  that,  besides  exchanges, 
118  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  library,  28  by  purchase, 
14  from  the  author  or  publisher,  and  76  from  Club  members. 
During  the  year,  69  pamphlets  have  been  received  and  48 
maps,  2  from  the  New  Jersey  Geological  Survey,  9  from  Pro- 
fessor Raphael  Pumpelly,  and  the  rest  from  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  The  most  important  single  gift  during  the 
year  was  that  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Thomdike,  who  presented  to  the 
library  the  two  superb  volumes  of  Freshfield  and  Sella's  '*•  Ex- 
ploration of  the  Caucasus."  During  the  year.  Miss  Isabel 
Batchelder  gave  to  the  library  37  volumes  of  travel,  standard 
works  of  a  few  years  past ;  while  the  Librarian  himself  has  re- 
lieved his  somewhat  overburdened  home  library  shelves  by  gifts 
amounting  to  22  volumes  of  travel,  all  of  them  recent  publicar 
tions.  Mr.  £.  £.  Norton  has  cared  for  the  Thoreau  series,  and 
has  quietly  brought  to  the  library  at  different  times  the  nine 
volumes  completing  the  set.  Mr.  Jean  Habel  has  contributed 
a  specially  bound  separate  of  his  article  in  Afpalachia  on  the 
"  North  Fork  of  the  Wapta,"  and  a  beautiful  albmn  of  his  own 
photographs  of  the  peaks  and  passes  described  by  him.  This 
growth  of  the  library  is  a  gratifying  one,  the  more  so  since  the 
members  are  becoming  sufficiently  interested  to  give  books  with- 
out the  necessity  of  solicitation  on  the  part  of  the  Librarian. 
The  Club  may  well  pride  itself  on  its  library,  which  contains 
many  uncommon  sets  of  publications,  and  is  without  peer  in  its 
specialty  in  this  country. 

During  the  year  a  new  book-case  has  been  added,  and  still 
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another  wiU  be  necessary  in  a  short  time.  A  new  card  cata- 
logue has  been  begun,  which  already  has  reached  two  thousand 
cards  in  number.  In  this  work  of  cataloguing  Miss  Batchelder 
has  given  valuable  voluntary  aid,  and  she  now  has  full  care  of 
the  periodicals,  which  aggregate  in  number  1000  to  1200  entries 
a  year. 

EXCHANGES. 
American. 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  (Philadelphia).  —  Proceedings,  1897,  3;  1898, 

1,2. 
American  Geographical  Society,  —  Bulletin,  XXIX.  4;  XXX.  1-4. 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History. — Bulletin,  XI.  1. 
Boston  Public  Library,  —  Annual  Keport,  1896-97;  Monthly  Bulletin,  TTT- 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  —  Proceedings,  3  parts. 
Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences,  —  40th  Annual  Report. 
Essex  Institute.  —  Bulletin,  XXX.  1-12. 
Franklin  Institute,  —  Journal,  145,  146. 

Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada,  —  Report,  IX. 
Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota,  —  Bulletin,  2d  Series, 

Partll. 
Geographical  Society  of  Philadelphia, —  Charter,  By-Laws,  etc.;  Bulletin,  IL 

3. 

Journal  of  School  Geography,  —  11. 

Land  and  Water.  —  II.,  III. 

Meehan's  Monthly,  —  VIII.  1-4. 

Metropolitan  Park  Commission  (Massachusetts). — Report,  1898. 

National  Geographic  Society.  —  Magazine,  VIII.  12;  IX.  1-11. 

New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  —  Manual,  1897. 

New  York  Botanical  Garden,  —  Bulletin,  3. 

Nova  Scotian  Institute  of  Science.  —  Proceedings,  II.  3. 

Oberlin  College.  —  Laboratory  Bulletin,  1,  8,  9;  Wilson  Bulletin,  18-23. 

Sierra  Club.  —  Bulletin,  IL  3,  4. 

Smithsonian  Institution.  —  Report,  1895;  Bolton's  List. 

Torrey  Botanical  C/m6.  —  Bulletin,  XXIV.  12;  XXV.  1-12. 

Tufts  College,  —  Studies,  No.  5. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  — Report  of  Commissioner  of  Ag^- 
culture,  1886, 1888;  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1889;  Report 
of  N.  E.  Climate  and  Crop  Service,  1898,  Jan.-Nov.;  Publications  Relat- 
ing to  Forestry. 

United  States  Geological  Survey,  —  Report,  XVIII.  6,  5^;  Monograph, 
XXX.;  Bulletins,  88,  89,  149-156;  27  atlas  sheets. 

United  States  National  Museum,  —  Report,  1890. 
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FOBEIGN. 
ALPINE  CLUBS. 

Cenire  Excunkmuta  de  Catalunya.  ^BaHetO,  VIL  85;  Vm.  36;  41-42, 
44. 

Club  Alpin  Francis.  — BvHeian,  1897,  12;  1898,  1-11;  Annuaire,  XXm., 
XXIV.  Section  des  Alpes  Maritimes:  Bulletin,  XVHI.  Section  d'Au- 
yergne:  Congr^s  de  1896.  Section  de  la  Cote  d'Or  et  da  Morvan:  Bulle- 
tin, 1890-1897.    Section  Lyonnaise:  Revue  Alpine,  IV.  1-12. 

Club  Alpino  Bassanese,  —  Annnali,  I.-IIL;  Museo  di  Bassano;  Map  of  Bas- 
sano. 

Club  Alpino  Fiumano, — Annuarii,  L-II.;  Attiyita  Sociale,  1894,  1895; 
Statute. 

Club  Alpino  /to/tano.  — Rivista,  XVI.  12;  XVH.  1-11;  BoUettino,  XXXI. 
64.     Sezione  di  Roma:  Catalogo  del  Biblioteca. 

dub  Alpin  Suisse,  —  Jahrbuch,  XXXIII.  and  Beilagen;  Alpina,  VI.  1-12. 
Sections  Romandes:  L'Echo  des  Alpes,  1897, 12;  1898, 1-11. 

Club  Alpino  SicUiano,  —  Sioula,  III.  1-3. 

Club  Touristi  Triestini, — IlTourista,  I.-V.;  Statute;  Majorca. 

Danske  Turistforening,  —  Aarsskrift,  I.-III. 

Deutscher  und  Oesterreichischer  Alpenverein,  —  Mittheilongen,  1897, 18^  2S- 
24;  1898, 1-22;  Zeitschrift,  1897. 

Federation  Montagnarde  Oenevoise,  —  Bulletin,  IL 

Gdteborgs  Turistfbrening.  —  Arsskrif t,  1898. 

KruimskiX  GomuiT  iT/u^.  —  Zapiski,  1897, 11, 12;  1898, 1-8. 

Magyarorszdgi  Karpat'-egyesiilet,  —  Jahrbuch,  XXV.,  1898. 

Norske  Turistforening.  —  Arbog,  1898. 

Oesterreichischer  Alpenclub, — Oesterreichische  Alpen-Zeitung,  XIX.  494; 
XX.  495-619. 

Oesterreichischer  Tpuristen  -  C/u6.  —  Oesterreichische  Touristen  -  Zeitung, 
XVII.  24;  XVm.  1-23. 

Scottish  Mountaineering  Club.  —  Journal,  V.  25-27. 

Siebenbiirgischer  Karpathenverein,  — Jahrbuch,  XVIII. 

Societa  Alpina  Friulana,  —  In  Alto,  IX.  1-6;  Cronica,  V.,  VL;  Guida  deUa 
Camia. 

Societa  Alpina  Meridionale.  —  Bollettino,  VI.  1-3. 

Societa  Alpina  delle  Giulie,  —  Alpi  Giulie,  III. 

Svenska  Turistfbrening.  —  Arsskrift,  1898;  Vagvisare,  No.  15, 16. 

ThUringerwald'Verein. ^  ThuiingeT  Monatsblatter,  V.  9-12;  VI.  1-8. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Geographische  GeseUschaft  (Greifswald).  —  Jahresbericht,  VI.  2. 
GeselUchaft  fUr  Erdkunde  (BerUn).  —  Verhandlungen,  XXIV.  7-10;  XXV. 

1-7. 
GeseUschaft  fir  Erd'  und  VoUcerkunde  (Giessen).  —  Satzungen,  1896. 
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Imperatorskoye  Russkoye  Geographitcheskoye  Obshtchcstvo,  —  Izyiestiya, 
XXXIII.  4-6;  XXXTV.  1-20;  Otchet,  1891. 

Irutituto  Geografico  ArgerUino,  —  Boletin,  XVIII.  7-12. 

Rai8,-k&nigliche  Geographische  GeseUschqft,  —  Mittheilungen,  XL. 

NederUmdsch  Aardrijkskundig  Genootschap,  —  Tijdskrift,  XIY.  6;  XV.  1-6. 

Royal  Geographical  Society,  — The  Greographical  Journal,  XI.,  XII.;  Year- 
book and  record,  1898. 

Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  (Queensland  Branch).  —  Proceed- 
ings, XII. 

Sociedad  Geografica  de  Madrid*  — Boletln,  XXXIX.  7-12;  Revista,  8-9. 

Sociedade  de  Geographia  de  Lisboa.  —  Boletim,  XVI.,  Ser.  4-9. 

Sodeta  Geografica  Italiana.  —  BoUettino,  XI.  1-12;  Memorie,  VH.  2; 
YUL 

SoaJtUde  GeographU  (Paris).  —  Bulletin,  in.;  IV.;  XVII.  4;  XVHI.  3; 
Comptes  Rendus,  1882;  1883;  1898, 1-7. 

Socwik  de  Giographie  Commerciale  (Bordeaux).  —  Bulletin,  XX.  22-24; 
XXI.  1-22. 

Society  de  Geographic  Commerciale  de  Paris,  — Bulletin,  XIX.  11, 12;  XX. 
1-11. 

Societe  de  Geographic  de  Tours,  —  Revue,  XIV.  3;  XV.  1. 

Societe  Khediviale  de  Geographic.  —  Bulletin,  IV.  Supplement;  V.  1. 

Society  Neuchateloise  de  Geographic,  —  Bulletin,  I.,  VI.,  VII.,  IX.,  X. 

Societe  Royale  de  Geographic  d*Anvers,  —  Bulletin,  I.-V.;  XX.  13;  XXII. 
1,  2;  Memoires,  I. 

Tokyo  Geographical  Society,  — Journal  of  Geography,  X. 

Towarzystwo  Ludoznawcze  we  Lwowie.  —  Lud,  I.-IV. 

VereinfUr  Erdkunde,  —  Mitteilungen,  1897. 

VereinfUr  Erdkunde  an  der  Universitdt  Wien,  —  Berichte,  XXII. 

Other  Exchanges. 

Annates  de  Geographic,  —  VII.  31-36. 

Commissionen  for  Ledelsen  of  die  Geologiske  og  Geographiske  Undersdgelser  i 

Gronland.  —  Meddelelser,  XIV.,  XV. 
Intelligence  Division,  War   Office  (London).  —  Geographical  Index,  1896- 

1897;  1898,  Jan.-Nov. 
Journal  de  Zermatt,  —  VII.  3-14;  VIII.  1,  3,  8-10. 
Kais.'kdnigliche  Naturhistorische  Hofmuseum,  —  Annalen,  XII.  1-4. 
Revue  Geographique  Internationale,  —  264-276. 
Societe  de  Speledogie.  —  Sp^lunca,  12-14;  Memoires,  II.;  III.  13-17. 
Sonnblick'Verein,  — Jahreshericht,  1898. 
Upsala  Universitets  Mineralogisk-Geologiska  Institution,  —  Bulletin,  III.  1-2. 

Donations. 

[Names  of  members  of  the  Club  are  italicised.] 
A  Painter  of  Monadnock.     C.  E.  Hurd. 

Address  upon  the  Forests  of  New  Hampshire.  /.  B.  Walker.  Gift  of 
Author. 
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Adirondack  Survey.    Twelve  separates.    C.  H.  Smyth,  Jr.    Gift  of  Au- 
thor. 
American  Medical  Botany.    Jacob  Bigelow.    Gift  of  Miss  I,  Batchdder, 
Antarctic  Exploration.     C.  B.  Markham.     Gift  of  Author. 
Astoria.    3  vols.    W.  Irving.    Gift  of  Miss  I,  Batchdder. 
Autumn.    H.  D.  Thoreau.    Gift  of  E,  E.  Norton, 
Balsam  Groves  of  Grandfather  Mountain.    S.  M.  Dugger.    Gift  of  H.  P. 

Kelsey, 
Bar  Harbor.    F.  M.  Crawford.    Gift  of  /.  Ritckie,  Jr. 
Beauties  of  the  Bosphorus.    Miss  J.  M.  Pardee.  Gift  of  Miss  I.  BatchMer, 
Bird-craft.    M.  O.  Wright.    Gift  of  J.  RUchie,  Jr, 
Boston  Park  Guide.    1895.    S.  Baxter.    Gift  of  Miss  I,  Batchelder. 
Boston  Transit  Commission.    Third  Annual  Beport.    Gift  of  Commission. 
Botrychium  tematum  SwartZ)  and  its  varieties.    G.  E.  Davenport    Gift 

of  Author. 
Brook  Farm.    J,  T,  Codman,    Gift  of  Author. 
Brown  Heath  and  Blue  Bells.    W.  Winter.    Gift  of  H.  P.  Curtis. 
Bubbles  from  the  Brunnens  of  Nassau.    F.  B.  Head.  Gift  of  Miss  L  Batch' 

elder. 
Cape  Cod.    H.  D.  Thoreau.    Gift  of  E,  E.  Norton. 
Captain  Bonneville.    3  vols.    W.  Irving.    Gift  of  Miss  I.  Batchdder. 
Cassell's  Complete  Pocket  Guide  to  Europe. 
Cause  of  an  Ice  Age.    J.  Ball.    Gift  of  H.  P.  Curtis. 
Cave  Begions  of  the  Ozarks.    L.  A.  Owen.    Gift  of  Publishers. 
Centennial  of  Castine.    Gift  of  G.  H.  Witherle. 
Chamonix  and  the  Bange  of  Mont  Blanc.     3d  ed.    E.  Whymper,    Gift  of 

Author. 
Checklist  of  the  Plants  of  Gray's  Manual  (1893).    J.  A.  Allen,  compiler. 
Circassia.    G.  L.  Ditson. 
Classification  of  Lavas.    N.  S.  Shaler. 
Colony  of  Natal.    J.  F.  Ingram.    Gift  of  /.  S.  Pray. 
Conception  of  Species  as  affected  by  recent  Investigations  on  Fungi.  W.  G. 

Farlow. 
Constantinople.     F.  M.  Crawford.    Gift  of  J.  Ritchie,  Jr. 
County  Atlas  of  Middlesex,  Mass.    Gift  of  Miss  H.  E.  Freeman. 
Cuban  Sketches.    J.  W.  Steele.     Gift  of  Miss  I.  Batchelder. 
Dairyman's  Daughter.    Gift  of  Miss  I.  Batchelder. 
Dickens's  Dictionary  of  London.    Gift  of  Miss  I.  Batchelder. 
Empire  of  the  South.     Frank  Presbrey.    Gift  of  Southern  Bailway. 
Evangeline.     H.  W.  Longfellow.    Gift  of  Miss  L  Batchelder. 
Exploration  of  the  Caucasus.    2  vols.    D.  W.  Freshfield  and  V.  SeUa.    Gift 

of  Mrs.  J.  H.  ThomdUce. 
Feats  of  the  Fiord.    H.  Martineau.    Gift  of  J.  Ritchie,  Jr. 
Flora  of  Mt.  Desert  Island.    E.  L.  Band  and  J.  H.  Bedfield.    Gift  of  R.  A. 

Bullock. 
Forests  of  New  Hampshire.    /.  B.  Walker.    Gift  of  Author. 
Following  the  Tow-path.    *<  Allan  Erie."    Gift  of  Author. 
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(jeniis  Aniennaria  in  New  England.    M.  L.  Femald. 

Glimpse  at  the  Art  of  Japan.    J.  J.  Jarves.    Gift  of  Mis8  /.  Batchelder. 

Guide  Book  to  Franconia  Notch  and  Femigewasset  Valley.  F,  0.  Carpen- 
ter,   Gift  of  Author. 

Guide  to  Greology,  etc.,  of  Vicinity  of  Boston.  A.  W.  Grabau  and  J.  E* 
Woodman.    Gift  of  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Guide  to  the  Androscoggin  Lakes.  C.  A.  J.  Farrar.  Gift  of  J.  Allen 
Crosby, 

Guide  to  the  Western  Alps.    J.  Ball.    Gift  of  Publishers. 

Guide  to  Zermatt  and  the  Matterhom.  2d  ed.  E,  Whymper,  Gift  of 
Author. 

Handbook  of  Scientific  Institutions  of  Boston.  Gift  of  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Hawaii,  Six  Pamphlets  on.    Gift  of  £.  J.  Carpenter. 

Hawaiian  Annual,  1896.    J.  G.  Thrum.    Gift  of  E.  J.  Carpenter. 

Hawaiian  Geography.    A.  S.  Barnes.    Gift  of  E.  J.  Carpenter. 

Hawaiian  Guide.     H.  M.  Whitney.     Gift  of  J.  Ritchie^  Jr. 

Heritage  of  the  Trans- Alleghany  Pioneers.  T.  Bruce.  Gift  of  J.  Ritchie^  Jr* 

Historic  Houses  and  Spots.     J.  W.  Freese.    Gift  of  Miss  M,  A.  Vinal. 

History  of  Lake  Champlain.     Palmer.    Gift  of  Miss  I.  Batchelder, 

Impressions  of  America.    2  vols.     T.  Power.    Gift  of  Miss  I.  Batchelder, 

In  New  England  Fields  and  Woods.  B.  E.  Bobinson.  Gift  of  H.  P. 
Curtis, 

In  the  Heart  of  Africa.     S.  W.  Baker.    Gift  of  Miss  I,  Batchelder, 

In  the  Snake  Biver  Valley.     G,  F,  Wright,    Gift  of  5.  H.  Scudder. 

Land  of  Contrasts.    J,  F.  Muirhead.    Gift  of  Author. 

Letters  from  High  Latitudes.     Lord  Dufferin.    Gift  of  Miss  /.  Batchelder, 

Letters  to  Henry  Clay.    J.  J.  Gumey.    Gift  of  Miss  I,  Batchelder, 

Lichen  Notes  collected  by  members  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club. 

Life  and  Letters  of  William  Barton  Bogers.  Emma  Rogers,  Gift  of 
Author. 

Life  in  the  Open  Air.     T.  Winthrop.    Gift  of  Miss  /.  Batchelder, 

List  of  Books  on  Travel  for  1897.     J.  Ritchie,  Jr,    Gift  of  Author. 

List  of  the  Mosses  of  Vermont.    A.  J.  Grout. 

Lloyd  Mycological  Museum,  Beports  I.-III. 

Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady.     A.  Grant.     Gift  of  Miss  I.  Batchelder. 

Metropolitan  Park  System,  1894.     S.  Baxter. 

Metropolitan  Water  Board,  Third  Annual  Beport.  Gift  of  Metropolitan 
Water  Board. 

Mountains  of  California.    J.  Muir.     Gift  of  G.  D,  Newcomb. 

Natural  History  of  Selborne.  2  vols.  G.  White.  Gift  of  Miss  1,  Batch- 
elder, 

Naturalist's  Bambles.     C.  C.  Abbott.    Gift  of  E,  F,  Stevens, 

New  Jersey  Belief  Map.    Gift  of  Survey. 

North  Fork  of  the  Wapta  (with  album  of  photographs).  J.  Habel.  Gift 
of  Author. 

North  Shore  of  Massachusetts.    B.  Grant.    Gift  of  /.  Ritchie,  Jr. 
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Notes  of  the  Night.    C.  C.  Abbott.    Gift  of  A.  Jones. 

Notes  of  Travel  in  Eastern  Ports.    Gift  of  /.  Ritchie^  Jr, 

Notes  on  a  Carboniferous  Boulder  Train  in  Eastern  Massachusetts.    M.  L. 

Fuller. 
Notes  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal.    H.  I.  Sheldon.    Gift  of  /.  Ritchie,  Jr. 
Ocean,  The.    W.  L.  Jordan.    Gift  of  /.  Ritchie,  Jr. 
Physical  Greography  of  New  Jersey.    R.  D.  Salisbury. 
Physiog^phy  of  the  United  States.     J.  W.  Powell  and  others.     Gift  of 

/.  Ritchie,  Jr. 
Realm  of  the  Hapsburgs.    S.  Whitman.     Gift  of  /.  RitcJtie,  Jr. 
Remains  of  Land  Animals  in  Erect  Trees,  etc.    J.  W.  Dawson.    Gift  of 

Author. 
Reminiscences  of  a  Forty-six  Years'  Residence  in  St.  Thomas.   J.  P.  Nissen. 

Gift  of  Miss  I.  Batchelder. 
Report  of  State  Botanist  of  New  York  on  Mushrooms.    C.  H.  Peck.    Gift 

of  R.  B.  MacJantash, 
Report  on  a  Reexamination  of  the  Economical  Geology  of  Massachusetts. 

E.  Hitchcock. 
Right  Side  of  the  Car.    J.  U.  Lloyd.    Gift  of  Miss  SaUy  Viles. 
Rock-climbing  in  the  English  Lake  District      O.  G.  Jones.    Gift  of  T.  K. 

Gale. 
Ship  and  Shore.    Gift  of  Miss  I.  Batchelder. 

Spanish  Dictionary.    Neuman  &  Baretti.    Gift  of  Miss  I.  Batchdder. 
Spring.    H.  D.  Thoreau.    Gift  of  E.  E.  Norton. 
Stansbury's  Expedition.    2  vols.    Gift  of  A.  Moore. 
Statesman's  Yearbook.    1898.    /.  S.  Keltie.    Gift  of  Editor. 
Summer.    H.  D.  Thoreau.    Gift  of  E.  E.  Norton. 
Swiss  Pictures.    E.  Whymper. 

Ten  New  England  Blossoms.    C.  M.  Weed.    Gift  of  /.  Ritchie,  Jr. 
Trees  of  Northeastern  America.     C.  S.  Newhall. 
United  States  Greological  Survey.    3  maps.     Gift  of  /.  E.  Alden. 
United  States  Grinnell  Expedition.    E.  K.  Kane.    Gift  of  Miss  I.  Batch' 

elder. 
United  States  Transcontinental  Survey  Map.    9  sheets.    Gift  of  Prof.  R. 

Pumpelly. 
United  States  Volvse.    C.  G.  Lloyd.    Gift  of  Author. 
Up  and  Down  Mont  Blanc.     Gift  of  A.  Moore. 
Up  the  Rhine.    T.  Hood. 

Upon  the  Tree-tops.     O.  T.  Miller.     Gift  of  /.  Ritchie,  Jr. 
Vacation  Tour  Awheel.     «  Allan  Eric."     Gift  of  Author. 
Views  in  SicUy.    J.  F.  D'Osterwald.     Gift  of  Miss  /.  Batchelder. 
Voice  of  the  Valley.    Yone  Noguchi.     Gift  of  /.  Ritchie,  Jr. 
Walden.    H.  D.  Thoreau.    Gift  of  E.  E.  Norton. 
Wanderings  in  South  America.    Gift  of  Miss  /.  Batchelder. 
Weather  Studies  at  the  Blue  HUl.     R.  L.  Bridgman.    Gift  of  A.  Moore. 
Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimao  Rivers.    H.  D.  Thoreau.    Gift  of  E. 

E.  Norton. 
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West  from  a  Car  Window.    R.  H.  Davis.    Gift  of  /.  Ritchie^  Jr, 

Western  Alps.    J.  Ball.    Gift  of  Longmans  &  Co. 

Willoughby  Lake  and  Mountain  Flora.     H.  H.  Rosbj.    Gift  of  F.  G. 

Floyd. 
Winter.    H.  D.  Thoreau.    Gift  of  E.  E,  Norton. 
With  Ski  and  Sledge  over  Arctic  Glaciers.    M.  Conway.    Gift  of  F,  Y. 

Fuller. 
Woods  of  Essex  County.    C.  S.  Sargent.    Gift  of  Miss  L  Batchelder. 

6  Pamphlets.     E.  Abbate.    Gift  of  Author. 

Guida  della  Camia.    G.  Marinelli.    Gift  of  Societk  Alpina  Friulana. 

Guida  della  Provincia  di  Roma.     £.  Abbate.     Gift  of  Author. 

Memoria  Demogrdfica,  1895.    C.  P.  Salas.    Gift  of  Government  of  Buenos 

Aires. 
Mont  Saint-Elie.     F.  Gabet.    Gift  of  Author. 
Spedizione  del  Duca  degli  Abruzzi.    F.  de  Filippi.    Gift  of  Author. 
Ueber  die  Temperatur.    /.  Hann.    Gift  of  Author. 
Undersokningar  om  det  infljtande  Nivaf or&ndringen,  etc. 
Vevey  et  ses  Environs. 

Purchased. 

Alpine  Notes  and  the  Climbing  Foot.    G.  Wheny. 

Beyond  the  Rockies.     C.  A.  Stoddard. 

By  Oak  and  Thorn.    A.  Brown. 

Dragons  and  Cherry  Blossoms.    R.  C.  Morris. 

Fifth  Avenue  to  Alaska.    E.  P.  Pierrepont. 

Glimpses  of  Four  Continents.     Duchess  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos. 

Guatemala.     W.  T.  Brigham.  \ 

In  Biscayne  Bay.     C.  W.  Rockwood.  \ 

In  the  New  Zealand  Alps.     E.  A.  Fitzgerald. 

Japan  as  we  saw  it.     M.  Bickerstreth.  \^ 

Land  of  the  Castanet.     Taylor.     H.  C.  Chatfield.  , 

Mentone,  Caii'o,  Corfu.     C.  F.  Woolson. 

My  Village.     E.  B.  Smith. 

Old  Spain  and  New  Spain.    H.  M.  Field. 

Russia.     E.  P.  Baz^n. 

Some  Common  Birds.     P.  M.  Silloway. 

Thlinkets  of  Southeastern  Alaska.    F.  Enapp  and  R.  S.  Childe. 

Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan.     I.  L.  Bird. 

With  Sack  and  Stock  in  Alaska.    G.  Broke. 

U.  S.  Greological  Survey.    10  maps. 


N. 


\ 
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Treasurer's  Report  for  1898. 

The  year  began  with  a  cash  balance  of  $28.07  and  ended 
with  a  balance  of  $513.77,  besides  the  amounts  held  for  special 
use,  and  we  have  paid  the  temporary  loan  of  $250.  As  we  be- 
gan the  year  with  so  little  cash  on  hand,  it  seemed  wise  to  ask 
for  close  economy  in  the  Departments ;  and  the  balance  is  now 
not  so  large  as  it  should  be,  considering  the  large  fixed  charges 
which  our  increasing  membership  imposes  upon  us. 

The  reports  of  the  Librarian  and  of  the  Councillors  will  show 
the  purposes  for  which  money  has  been  used,  and  will  also 
show  incidentally  to  what  advantage  larger  amounts  could  well 
be  expended. 

This  suggests  again  the  great  desirabiUty  of  larger  invested 
funds,  the  income  from  which  could  be  depended  on  to  meet 
some  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Club.  The  question  was 
dealt  with  in  my  report  of  eleven  years  ago,  and  there  is  little 
that  is  new  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  We  have  had  no  large 
gift  of  money ;  our  funds  have  only  been  increased  by  moderate 
contributions  of  our  members  through  payments  for  Life-mem- 
bership. The  Permanent  and  Reserve  Funds,  eleven  years  ago, 
amounted  to  $2500,  and  now  amount  to  $5577.  The  increase 
during  the  past  year  by  life-membership  fees  has  been  $420, 
being  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Club  in  any  one  year. 

Other  items  of  the  cash  account  show  satisfactory  progress. 
We  have  had  the  largest  amount  ever  received  for  admissions, 
and  the  largest  for  assessments.  The  amount  received  for  in- 
terest has  been  less  than  for  several  years  past,  for  reasons  given 
in  last  year's  report,  explaining  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  Re- 
serve Fund. 

The  donations,  especially  for  room  expenses,  have  been  very 
satisfactory  during  the  past  year.  Members  of  course  entered 
upon  a  long  undertaking  in  promising  to  continue  such  pay- 
ments for  a  five-year  period.  So  many  things  happen  in  that 
time,  and  so  many  new  calls  are  presented  to  one's  attention, 
that  it  is  easy  to  find  old  demands  burdensome  ;  but  loyalty  to 
the  Club  has  been  such  that  very  few  have  dropped  out  of  the 
list  of  contributors.  Contributions  for  the  room  have  been 
received  from  162  members,  amounting  to  $412.75.     Of  this 
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amount,  payments  in  advance  liave  increased  the  room  fund  to 
9158. 

The  receipts  and  payments  of  the  year  were  as  follows :  — 

BSCEIPTS. 

Gash  on  hand,  Jan.  1, 1898 823.07 

**    for  Room  fond 124.00 

**    for  Eliot  Memorial  Fund 86.00 

8233.07 

Life-Memberships  :  Edwin  G.  Mclnness,  Eleanor  Baldwin,  Mary 
Alma  Coe,  Nathaniel  T.  Kidder,  Charles  F.  Mason,  Stephen  A. 
Breed,  Charles  C.  Schoolcraft,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Sanders,  Kate 
W.  Cashing,  Elizabeth  W.  Silsbee,  Parker  £.  Field,  Mrs.  Par- 
ker B.  Field,  John  E.  Alden,  Mrs.  John  E.  Alden, 

14  at  $30 420.00 

Admission  Fees : 

From  134  new  members  at  $5 670.00 

Assessments : 
From      3  members  for  1897 
«    746         «         «   1898 
"       9         "         "   1899 

757  members  at  $3 2271.00 

Interest : 

On  Permanent  Fond  for  1897 $150.37 

«  Reserve  Fund       "       " 31.10 

''  Treasurer's  accounts  for  1898  ....        17.33 

198.80 

Afpalachia  and  other  publications : 

Sales  of  Afpalachia  and  maps  in  1896.    .      15.73 

it     ti  a  a        tt        u    1897,     .       81.71 

«    «  «  «       «       «    1898.    .      17.56 

"    «    Walks  and  Rides  «    1898.    .    470.50 

585.50 

Donations  : 

From  S.  H.  Scudder  to  Afpalachia  Vm.,  4    22.00 
«    E.  S.  Balch        "  "  "  20.00 

"    Mrs.  J.  H.  Thomdike  for  Library  .     .      13.00 
"    Hotel-keepers  for  Carter  Notch  Paths 

and  Camp 34.00 

"     members  for  Library 7.00 

"  "        "  Room 412.75 

608.75 

Sella  Collection : 

For  Sale  of  Catalogues  in  Denver,  Chicago, 

and  Boston 28.90 

Room  : 

For  Meetings  and  Reunions 29.00 
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Department  of  Topography  : 

For  sale  of  Maps  of  Northern  Slopes 54.30 

Annnal  Reception : 

Received  from  the  Committee 35.09 

Field  Meetings  and  Excursions : 

Beceiyed  from  the  Committee 80.00 

4461.34 

5114.41 

Fatments. 
Trostees  of  the  Permanent  Fund  : 

For  14  Life-Memberships 8420.00 

Temporary  Loan  : 

For  amount  paid 250.00 

Postage  and  Stationery 8182.90 

Printing  and  Advertising 8157.88 

For  Club  Register  for  1898 134.83 

292.71 

Clerical  Services 249.50 

Library : 

For  Books 69.78 

"    Binding 92.18 

161.96 

Expenses  of  meetings 181.85 

Room  : 

For  rent  and  care  1049-51  Tremont  Build- 
ing 13  months       81220.96 

"    Storage 21.60 

"    Light 26.41 

**    Fittings  and  supplies 40.96 

1309.93 

Department  of  Topography : 

For  making  blue  prints  of  Map  of  Northern  Slopes         30.56 

Department  of  Art : 

For  Photographs  and  Albums 28.10 

'<    expense  of  Sella  Exhibition  in  Boston  46.29 

74.39 

Department  of  Exploration  : 

For  a  Prismatic  Compass 15.50 

Department  of  Improvements  : 

For  Paths  and  Camps 154.85 

Appalachia  and  other  Publications  : 

For  Vol.  Vm.,  No.  3  reprints 4.64 

'*    Vol.  VUL,  No.  4 655.30 

«<    Delivery,  do 88.49 

**   Expense,  business  agent 50.00 

«<    Walks  and  Bides  about  Boston    .    .    .    181.46 

979.89 

Beal  Estate : 

For  expenses 57.60 
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Total  expenses 3691.64 

Cash  on  hand,  Deo.  31,  1898 513.77 

"    «      ««     Room-fund       153.00 

u    u      u     Eliot  Memorial  Fond 86.00 

752.77 


5114.41 


Respectf  ally  submitted, 

JOHN  E.  ALDEN, 

Treasurer. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  acconnts  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
Club  respectfully  report :  — 

We  have  examined  the  accoimts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  1898,  and  believe 
them  to  be  correct.  Proper  vouchers  were  shown  for  all  payments,  and  the  cash 
on  hand  was  verified,  amounting  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  and  seventy- 
seven  cents  ($752.77). 

We  have  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Permanent  and  Reserve 
Funds,  and  find  them  to  be  correct. 

The  Permanent  Fund  amounts  to  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-three 
dollars  and  ninety-five  cents  ($4453.95),  and  the  accumulated  interest  on  hand  is 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  sixty-two  cents  ($150.62) ;  total,  $4604.57. 

The  Reserve  Fund  amounts  to  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars  and 
nineteen  cents  ($1123.19),  and  the  accrued  interest  on  hand  is  thirty-seven  dollars 
and  ninety-eight  cents  ($37.98) ;  total,  $1161.17. 

The  investments,  as  reported  by  the  Trustees,  have  been  verified. 

Req[>ectfully  submitted : 

Alyin  R.  Bailey,)     .    ,.  . 
Henby  S.  Bean,    J  J^^^*}^ 
C.  N.  Mason,         )  ^'»'«»«««- 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  6, 1899. 
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Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Permanent  Fund  for  the 

Year  1898. 

Ferbianent  Fund.  —  Principal. 
1898. 
Jan.  12.  Amonnt  Permanent  Fund  on  hand  last  ac- 
count     $4033.95 

«        Amount  Interest  on  hand  per  last  account  $150.37 

May  31.  Paid  J.  £.  Alden,  Treasurer,  accrued  interest 

of  the  year  1897,  as  per  vote  of  Council    .       150.37 

Amounts  received  from  J.  £.  Alden,  Treasurer,  for 
Life-Memberships  during  year :  — 

Mar.  19.  Miss  Eleanor  Baldwin 30.00 

"       Edward  G.  Mclnnis '  .    .  30.00 

May  26.  Miss  Mary  Alma  Coe 30.00 

<'       Nathaniel  P.  Kidder 30.00 

June  27.  Charles  F.  Mason 30.00 

«       Stephen  A.  Breed 30.00 

«       Charles  C.  Schoolcraft 30.00 

Dec.  16.  Miss  Sarah  E.  A.  Sanders 30.00 

"  «    Kate  W.  Cushing 30.00 

"  "    Elizabeth  W.  Silsbee 30.00 

«       Parker  B.  Field 30.00 

<'       Mrs.  Parker  B.  Field 30.00 

"       John  E.  Alden 30.00 

<<       Mrs.  John  E.  Alden 30.00 

420.00 

Total  Principal  on  hand,  Jan.  1, 1899  .    .  $4453.95 

Permanent  Fund.  —  Interest. 
1899. 

Jan.     1.   Suffolk  Savings  Bank:  12  months,  to  October 

1,1898,  at  3i% $66.00 

**       Provident  Institution  for  Savings :  12  months, 

to  July  1, 1898,  at  3i  % 44.73 

''  Lexington  Savings  Bank  :  12  months,  to  Oc- 
tober 1,  1898,  at  4  % 37.18 

**       Eliot  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  :  12  months, 

to  October  1, 1898,  at  3|  % 7.23 

''        Canton  Institution  for  Savings  :  12  months,  to 

October  1, 1898,  at  4% 5.48 

Total  interest  accrued  during  year  ....  $150.62 

''       Total  Permanent  Fund,  Principal  and  Interest  $4604.57 
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Deposited  as  follows :  — 
Suffolk  Savings  Bank,  Book  No.  100^73  .    .     1708.38 
Provident  Institution  for  Savings,  Book  No. 

118,265 1312.24 

Lexington  Savings  Bank,  Book  No.  1921  .    .       d58.13 
Eliot  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  Book  No. 

32,233 298.91 

Canton  Institution  for  Savings,  Book  No. 

9016 326.91 

$4604.57 

X    - 

Besekye  Fund.  —  Principal. 
1898. 
Jan.  12.  Amount  Fund  on  hand,  per  last  account    .    .  $1123.19 

**       Amount  Interest  on  hand,  per  last  account    .       $31.10 
May  31.   Paid  J.  E.  Alden,  Treasurer,  accrued  interest 

for  year  1897 31.10 


Reserve  Fund. — Interest. 
1899. 
Jan.     1.  Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  to  Octo- 
ber 1, 1898,  at  3}  %    $28.56 

Massachusetts  Loan  and  Trust  Co.'s  note  to 

January,  1899,  at  3  % 9.42 

Total  Interest  accrued  during  year  ....  $37.98 

Total  Reserve  Fund,  Principal,  and  Interest .  $1161.17 

This  is  deposited  in  — 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  Book  No. 

229,173 837.56 

Massachusetts  Loan  and  Trust  Co.'s  note .     .       323.61 

S1161.17 

Total  Permanent  Fund,  Principal,  and  Inter- 
est ..  *  $4604.57 

Total  Reserve  Fund,  Principal,  and  Interest .     1161.17 

Total  in  hands  of  Trustees $5765.74 

Charles  H.  French,  ^  Trustees  of  Per- 
Rest  F.  Curtis,  >•     manent  and 

Isaac  Y.  Chubbuck,  )  Reserve  Funds, 
Boston,  January  12, 1899. 
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Report  of  the  Trustees  of  Real  Estate. 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  Club  has  become  the 
owner,  through  the  gift  of  Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay,  of  about  two 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  towns  of  Woodstock  and  Lincoln 
in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  and  your  trustees  expect  in  the 
early  spring  to  enclose  this  land,  build  paths,  and  open  it  for 
the  use  and  convenience  of  the  public.  It  is  to  be  known  as  the 
Joseph  Story  Fay  Reservation  in  memory  of  Miss  Fay's  father, 
"  a  tree-lover,  tree-planter,  and  tree-preserver."  A  petition  had 
been  presented  to  the  Selectmen  of  Woodstock  for  the  lajring 
out  of  a  new  highway  over  a  portion  of  the  Reservation,  but 
upon  our  protest  it  was  abandoned. 

The  work  of  gradually  improving  the  Shelburne  and  Ran- 
dolph reservations  has  been  continued,  and  the  work  upon  the 
former  already  shows  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  tract 
will  have  been  restored  to  its  former  picturesqueness.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  taxes  paid  upon  these  reservations  we  have  ex- 
pended the  sum  of  $6.25  in  the  care  and  improvement  of  the 
Shelburne  Reservation. 

It  has  recently  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  a  sale  has 
been  made  by  Brown's  Lumber  Company  of  several  thousands 
of  acres  of  woodland  to  the  north  of  the  Presidential  Range, 
and  the  danger  is  imminent  that  this  whole  area  will  be 
denuded  for  the  making  of  wood  pulp.  If  so,  all  the  region 
around  our  Randolph  Reservation,  up  the  slopes  of  Madison, 
Adams,  and  Jefferson,  over  favorite  climbing  territory,  will  be 
completely  cleared  of  its  trees. 

Many  suggestions  and  requests  have  come  to  us  for  the  pur- 
chase of  woodland  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  some  of  it 
very  desirable  ;  but  as  we  have  no  money  except  what  is  given 
to  us  by  the  lovers  of  forests,  we  have  been  unable  to  do  any- 
thing so  far  in  this  direction.  Some  additional  gifts  of  land, 
however,  are  quite  possible,  and  one  or  more  of  them  may  be 
made  in  the  coming  year. 

Habvey  W.  Shepard, 
Charles  E.  Fay, 

J.  RaYNER  EdMANDS,         I        -n      1    ry 

Charles  L.  Noyes, 


Trustees 


Real  Estate. 
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Report  of  the  Councillors  for  the  Autumn  of  1898. 

Topography. 

By  Gobdon  H.  Taylor. 

The  Councillor  regrets  that  absence  from  this  part  of  the 
country  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  has  prevented 
him  from  doing  as  much  as  he  would  have  liked  to  do  in  his 
department,  and  that  a  plane  table  survey  and  sketch  map, 
made  on  a  snowshoe  trip  to  Wonalancet,  N.  H.,  is  not  yet 
available  for  general  use.  This  survey  included  the  section 
immediately  south  of  the  district  covered  by  the  U.  S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  and  included  Mts.  Chocorua,  Paugus,  Passaconaway, 
Whiteface,  Sandwich  Dome  (Black  Mt.),  and  Israel,  with  other 
lower  summits  in  the  vicinity. 

It  brought  out  the  fact  that  these  mountains  had  never  previ- 
ously been  mapped  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  the  relative 
positions  of  Paugus,  Passaconaway,  and  Wonalancet  being  so 
much  distorted  on  all  existing  maps  where  they  appeared  as  to 
be  more  confusing  than  helpful. 

The  map  of  ^^  Paths  on  the  Northern  Slopes  of  Madison, 
Adams,  and  Jefferson  "  prepared  last  year  by  Louis  F.  Cutler 
has  been  in  considerable  demand  this  year  both  by  club  mem- 
bers and  others  at  various  points  in  the  neighboring  resorts 
where  it  has  been  for  sale. 

The  work  which  Mr.  E.  G.  Chamberlain  has  carried  on  for 
several  years  in  the  region  of  the  Charles  Siver  has  been  ex- 
tended in  the  direction  of  Hundred  Woods  in  Weston  and 
Wellesley.  He  finds  that  Mt.  Pennell,  340  feet  high,  is  the 
greatest  elevation  in  this  region. 

In  addition  to  the  ten  panoramic  views  which  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain has  previously  elaborated  for  the  use  of  Club  members,  he 
has  this  year  added  one  from  Maugus  Hill,  Wellesley,  another 
from  Lawrence  Water  Tower,  published  in  the  Lawrence  Tele- 
gram of  Oct.  26,  and  has  done  work  in  the  same  line  from 
Holt  Hill  in  Andover,  Powow  Hill  in  Amesbury,  Tilton's  Tower 
in  Haverhill,  and  Lincoln  Reservoir.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will 
soon  be  possible  to  publish  these  panoramic  views  in  such  form 
that  they  may  be  readily  accessible  to  all  members. 
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Reports  of  the  Councillors  for  the  Autumn  of  1898. 

Art. 

By  Helxn  K  Endioott. 

The  Conncillor  of  Arts  has  the  pleasure  of  recording  for  the 
past  year  additions  to  the  photographic  collection  representing 
several  widely  separated  mountain  regions. 

We  have  received  as  a  gift  from  Mrs.  P.  R.  Hollingsworth 
and  Miss  Bose  Hollingsworth  a  framed  photograph  of  Mt. 
Simolochum,  which  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  mountain 
in  the  Himalayas.     This  has  been  hung  in  the  Club  rooms. 

Signer  Sella  has  presented  a  set  of  his  Alaskan  photographs 
taken  in  the  summer  of  1897,  during  the  Italian  expedition  to 
Mt.  St.  Elias,  and  Mr.  Henry  G.  Bryant  of  Philadelphia,  who 
attempted  this  ascent  the  same  season,  has  sent  us  his  photo- 
graphs taken  during  the  trip. 

Switzerland  is  represented  in  the  collection  for  the  year  by 
lithographic  views,  the  gift  of  Dr.  E.  Peabody  Gerry  of  Ja- 
maica Plain,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  by  twenty-five  photographs 
presented  by  Professor  J.  N.  Le  Conte  of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  taken 
by  him  in  the  region  between  the  Yosemite  and  King's  River 
Canyon. 

The  collection  of  platinotypes  of  the  English  Lake  Country, 
begun  last  year,  has  been  increased  by  the  purchase  of  ten  ad- 
ditional pictures,  and  a  few  Japanese  photographs  were  bought 
as  the  basis  of  a  set  of  Japanese  mountain  and  river  views. 

Photographs  of  less  remote  regions  have  been  contributed  by 
several  members  of  the  Club.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Lord  has  pre- 
sented a  large  framed  panorama  of  Mt.  Chocorua,  which  has 
been  hung  at  the  Club  room,  Mr.  Albert  S.  Parsons  has  given 
a  number  of  views  taken  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mt.  Grace,  in 
Warwick,  Mass.,  and  several  photographs  of  the  Carter  Notch 
Camp  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Parker  B.  Field. 

We  have  also  received  from  Mr.  William  H.  Cades  a  series 
of  blue  prints,  making  a  complete  study  of  the  cascade  in  the 
Middlesex  Fells.  The  collection  of  Mt.  Desert  photographs, 
begun  last  year,  has  been  increased  by  additional  pictures  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Frederic  Endicott  and  Miss  Charlotte  M.  Endi- 
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cott,  and  photographs  taken  at  the  Field  Meeting  in  July  have 
been  given  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Sanders,  Mr.  H.  C.  Parker,  and 
Mr.  I.  E.  Sawyer,  which,  with  some  others  that  have  been  pro- 
mised for  some  later  date,  will  be  added  to  the  Adirondack 
collection.  Another  recent  gift  is  the  set  of  albums  and  photo- 
graphic materials  presented  by  the  Carter  Ink  Company. 

Several  exhibitions  have  been  given  during  the  year.  In 
February  a  large  number  of  photographs  loaned  by  members 
and  friends  were  exhibited  at  the  Annual  Reception  at  the 
Vendome.  In  March  Mr.  Peabody's  White  Mountain  photo- 
graphs, loaned  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  Company, 
were  shown  at  the  Room  Committee's  reception.  In  May  the 
Alaskan  views  of  Signer  Sella  and  Mr.  Bryant,  together  with 
Mr.  Peabody's  Mt.  Washington  from  Lake  Winnepesaukee 
and  a  large  number  of  English  Lake  Country  views,  loaned  by 
Mr.  Charles  Pollock,  were  exhibited  at  the  reception  held  by 
President  and  Mrs.  Niles. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  the  Sella  CoUeotion  was  exhibited  at  the 
Boston  Art  Club  by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  collection. 
The  exhibitions  arranged  for  the  reunions  of  the  Waterville, 
Adirondack,  and  Dixville  parties,  by  the  committees  in  charge 
of  those  excursions,  were  left  wholly  or  in  part  at  the  Club 
room  for  the  week  succeeding  each  reunion. 

Mounting  and  binding  photographs  has  completed  the  work 
of  the  department. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  SELLA  COL- 
LECTION. 

The  year  just  ended  has  been  a  very  interesting  one  in  the  history 
of  the  Sella  Collection. 

When  our  last  report  was  presented  the  Collection  was  on  exhibition 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  having  gotten  so  far 
East  after  a  transcontinental  tour,  during  which  it  was  seen  in  Portland, 
San  Francisco,  and  Denver.  As  considerable  effort  had  been  made 
to  secure  its  exhibition  in  Chicago,  —  several  organizations  having  felt 
compeUed  for  different  reasons  to  forego  the  opportunity  of  receiving 
it,  —  it  is  the  more  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  report  that,  immediately 
after  a  successful  exhibition  at  the  University,  it  was  displayed  a  sec- 
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otul  timo  In  timt  city  under  the  oyenight  of  the  Lewis  Institate.  Oar 
f^llow-iuuniber,  Mr.  C.  S.  Thompson  of  Chicago,  was  untiring  in  his 
0lTortii  to  furnish  a  view  of  the  Collection  to  his  fellow-citizens,  and  it 
WII0  almt  largely  dae  to  his  initiatiye,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rey.  H. 
t*.  Nichols  of  Minneapolis,  that  it  was  next  forwarded  to  this  latter 
oliy  an<l  exhibited  for  a  week  under  the  auspices  of  the  Minnesota 
Aoiuloiny  of  Sciences.  From  here  it  was  shipped  to  Boston,  where 
It  arrived  in  excellent  condition,  for  the  most  part,  after  an  absence  of 
ffinarly  two  years.  A  few  of  the  prints  had  deteriorated  somewhat 
by  fading,  but  in  nearly  all  instances  they  were  practically  as  fresh  as 
when  they  arrived  in  America  in  1893.  The  mounts  have  naturally 
iroffererl  some  injury,  especially  at  the  comers  from  the  driving  of 

We  are  nmry  to  report  a  loss  of  some  seventeen  pictures  out  of  the 
fonr  hnndre<l  and  fifty  and  more  forming  the  Collection.  It  is  hoped 
that  th#iy  may  Ui  replaced  at  an  early  day,  and  that  in  future  a  com- 
plM«tr  Hyni4Mn  of  cliecking  on  their  receipt  at  places  of  exhibition 
ah/l  fhtiir  d^»arture  therefrom  will,  if  not  always  prevent  loss,  at  least 
UrfKH^A  rfAjHtun'tWiWty. 

7'>»A  fifti^h  anniversary  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vMtfi^ft4tfii  of  Science,  which  was  celebrated  in  Boston  in  August, 
*lf//f /|a/I  a  new  occasion  for  these  pictures  to  be  seen  in  our  city  under 
M0§4iMoiin  very  similar  to  those  under  which  it  was  originally  exhib- 
ifuk/f«  'i  lie  Boston  Art  Club,  which  at  that  time  placed  its  fine  gallery 
all  hitr  diMjioHition,  now  united  with  our  Club  in  inviting  the  mem- 
U:#4  "f  ihu  Association  and  their  friends  to  a  duplicate  of  that  exhibit. 
J  Ua  (/alhiry  was  open  daily  during  the  week  from  nine  o'clock  until 
ii«ifi*4:t,  and  on  the  opening  evening  until  ten.  In  spite  of  the  insuf- 
tt:rH,\Ay  hot  weather,  a  large  number  took  occasion  to  visit  the  exhibi- 
tion. Tiie  work  of  hanging  and  removing  the  pictures  was  done 
under  tiie  supervision  of  the  Councillor  of  Art,  with  the  kind  coopera- 
tion of  members  of  our  Club. 

Meanwhile  for  several  months  a  plan  had  been  maturing  which  for 
breadth  of  reach  surpasses  all  previous  schemes  for  employing  this 
fine  collection  as  an  educative  factor.  This  plan  may  be  regarded  as 
the  direct  outcome  of  the  interest  first  taken  two  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Charles  Cutter  of  the  Forbes  Library,  Northampton,  Mass.,  for 
tlirough  him  the  views  became  widely  known  to  librarians  throughout 
tlie  country. 

During  the  past  years  there  has  been  formed  an  association  of  public 
lllirarians  in  New  England  under  the  name  of  The  Library  Ajt  Club, 
witli  a  view  to  public  exhibitions  of  photographs  and  works  of  art. 
lu  Secretary,  a  menibor  of  our  Club,  Miss  Mary  E.  Sargent,  the 
lilirarian  of  the  Medford  Public  Library,  saw  here  an  opportunity  to 
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utilize  the  Sella  Collection.  The  matter  having  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  governing  board  of  the  new  organization,  an  elaborate 
scheme  was  at  once  devised  for  exhibitions  in  the  upward  of  thirty 
towns  and  cities  in  which  there  are  affiliated  libraries.  In  Novem- 
ber the  Collection  was  tamed  over  to  their  committee,  who  become 
responsible  for  it  daring  the  time  it  remains  in  their  hands,  probably 
for  considerably  longer  than  a  year.  The  Chairman  of  the  Library 
Art  Club  has  estimated  that  as  many  as  six  hundred  thousand  persons 
will  have  at  least  the  opportunity  of  seeing  these  views.  The  percent- 
age who  will  avail  themselves  of  it  will  naturally  be  very  much  larger 
in  these  communities  of  small  or  moderate  size  than  in  larger  places, 
and  the  influence  exerted  will  be  correspondingly  greater  than  in  our 
overbusy  municipalities.  For  greater  effectiveness  three  groups  of 
about  one  hundred  pictures  each  will  be  selected  from  among  the  best 
and  most  characteristic  views,  which  will  be  exhibited  simultaneously 
in  as  many  different  places,  and  each  sent  in  turn  to  all  the  libraries 
of  the  Association. 

Bequests  are  also  on  file  for  other  exhibitions,  some  of  them  beyond 
the  limits  of  New  England  ;  so  that  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  the 
question  how  best  to  arrange  the  Collection  for  easy  access  in  the  Club 
room  will  press  upon  the  Committee  for  an  early  solution. 

CHABLE8  E   Fay,  -|       Committee 

Helen  E.  Endicott,  ., 

>         on  the 

William  H.  Lawbence,  f  ^^  Colleetum. 
William  O.  Withebell,  J 


Reports  of  the  Councillors  for  the  Autumn  of  1898. 

Exploration. 

Bt  Chables  L.  Notes. 

Again  the  only  accounts  of  exploration  which  have  reached 
the  Councillor  have  been  in  the  region  of  the  Canadian  Rock- 
ies. Two  parties  composed  of  members  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club  were  occupied  there  a  few  weeks  this  summer, 
both  of  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Continental  Divide  immedi- 
ately north  of  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

One  of  these,  consisting  of  Charles  S.  Thompson,  Harry  P. 
Nichols,  and  George  M.  Weed,  and  the  Councillor  of  Explora- 
tion, set  out  on  the  31st  of  July  up  Pipestone  Creek,  which  joins 
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the  Bow  Biver  a  little  east  of  Laggan^  gradually  diverging  from 
it  toward  the  northeast.  This  route  was  chosen  to  avoid  the 
bad  travelling  through  the  "  blow-down  "  on  the  Bow  route,  try 
a  new  region,  visit  Mount  Molar,  locate  Mount  Murchison, 
reported  by  Palliser  to  be  at  the  head  of  Pipestone  Pass,  and 
find  a  cross  pass  thought  to  open  from  the  Pipestone  into  the 
Bow  valleys.  This  pass,  which  we  did  not  find,  is  probably 
entered  by  a  stream  trending  slightly  westward  from  the  Pipe- 
stone near  the  foot  of  Molar,  about  a  dozen  miles  of  easy  going 
north  of  Laggan,  where  we  made  our  first  camp.  A  day  and  a 
half's  travel  from  here,  by  a  rapidly  rising  ^e  curving  to 
the  westward,  brought  us  to  the  head  of  Pipestone  Pass,  a  com- 
fortable and  easy  route  all  the  way  for  horses,  as  is  also  the 
descent  along  the  Siffleur.  The  scenery  through  both  these 
valleys  is  full  of  bold,  picturesque  features  in  the  enclosing 
cliffs  and  glaciered  peaks,  of  pleasant  charm  in  the  broad,  richly 
flowered  meadows  into  which  the  few  short  defiles  open,  and 
its  grassy  alps,  that  skirt  along  the  high  cliff  walls  and  meet 
in  the  broad  floor  at  the  head  of  the  pass.  There  are,  however, 
no  very  striking  mountains,  nothing  that  would  answer  to  Mount 
Murchison,  anywhere  in  view  along  either  stream.  The  only 
formation  to  which  we  gave  a  name  was  a  strikingly  symmetrical 
rampart  and  turret  at  the  very  head  of  the  pass,  which  we 
named  the  "  Watchtower," 

A  day  from  the  head  of  the  pass,  at  a  level  of  8100  feet, 
brought  us  to  the  junction  of  the  Siffleur  with  a  stream  of  twice 
its  volume,  swift  and  turbid,  doubtless  swollen  above  its  normal 
size  by  the  melting  of  snow  that  flooded  all  streams  this  very  hot 
simimer.  Our  general  direction  had  come  to  be  nearly  northwest 
by  the  time  we  reached  this  stream  ;  as  we  followed  up  its  course 
we  found  ourselves  moving  only  a  few  points  west  of  south, 
and  by  the  time  we  reached  the  pass  at  its  head,  after  a  day  and 
a  half  of  climbing,  we  were  facing  the  southeast,  by  compass,  the 
way  being  absolutely  closed  before  us  by  an  abrupt  wall  of  rock 
with  jagged  outline,  rising  out  of  a  small  snow-field  and  glacier 
that  feeds  the  stream.  An  opening,  however,  breaks  through 
sharply  to  the  right,  leading  west  and  then  south  again  to  the  foot 
of  the  Upper  Bow  Lake,  just  under  the  "  Canadian  Dolomite,"  ^ 

1  See  AppALAcmAy  March,  18d8,  p.  325. 
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the  northern  face  of  which,  therefore,  had  confronted  as  with 
its  bristling  rampart  as  we  came  up  the  pass.  The  height 
of  this  newly  discovered  and  traversed  pass,  which  we  named 
Dolomite  Pass,  we  found  by  aneroid  8100  feet,  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Pipestone.  Set  along  the  crown  of  the  pass  are 
four  lakes,  three  of  which  we  named  in  order  from  north  to 
south.  Lady  Alice,  Katharine,  and  Ethel.  The  fourth,  on  the 
very  summit  of  the  pass,  of  a  pale  opaque  green,  is  left  un- 
named. A  still  larger  lake  on  Dolomite  stream,  at  which  we 
camped,  about  a  half  day's  travel  above  the  junction  of  the 
Siffleur,  we  named  Lake  Isabella.  A  fuller  description  of  the 
making  of  this  pass,  its  strikingly  wild  and  grand  scenery,  and 
the  adventures  of  our  passage  is  printed  in  Appalachia. 
Though  there  is  no  trail  except  relics  of  Indian  trails  as  far  as 
the  foot  of  the  lower  canyon,  there  are  no  insuperable  difBculties 
for  horses,  and  only  at  a  few  points  can  it  be  called  difficult  for 
them.  From  the  head  of  the  pass  we  climbed,  by  an  easy  ascent, 
a  mountain,  9750  feet  (by  aneroid)  in  elevation,  the  most  sat- 
isfactory view-point,  we  agreed,  that  we  had  reached  in  the 
Rockies,  and  named  it  Mount  Observation.  The  passage  down 
to  the  Bow  River  we  found  short  and  easy,  and  reached  the 
head  of  the  upper  lake  in  a  half  day's  travel,  having  been  out 
eight  days  from  Laggan. 

Our  explorations  henceforth  were  on  the  Waputehk  snow- 
field,  which  we  crossed  from  east  to  west,  and  its  lower  section 
from  north  to  south.  The  glacier  at  the  head  of  Upper  Bow 
Lake  we  turned  into  a  highway,  traversing  it  three  times.  A 
walk  of  about  six  miles  across  the  snow-field,  from  the  head  of 
this  glacier  by  the  Palisade,  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  a  peak, 
sighted  by  our  party  of  1897  from  Mount  Gordon  and  named 
Mount  Collie.  This  proved  a  mountain  of  very  noble  and  diver- 
sified feature.  After  a  careful  circuit  between  crevasses  and 
under  cliffs,  we  reached  the  snow  arete  leading  to  the  summit 
at  a  level  of  10,100  feet,  but  were  stopped  there  by  cornices, 
schrunds,  and  iced  slopes,  which,  in  the  state  of  the  snow  this  year, 
thoroughly  debarred  further  progress.  From  this  point,  from 
the  slopes  of  Palisade  Mountain,  later  from  points  farther  north, 
and  on  Balfour  we  took  bearings  upon  the  prominent  peaks 
and  features  of  the  snow-field  which  have  proved  of  value  in 
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mapping  the  suow*field,  for  completion  of  the  map  prepared 
from  the  observations  of  the  year  before  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  G.  P.  Baker,  an  outline  sketch  of  a  portion  of  which  is 
printed  with  this  number  of  Afpalachia. 

Having  passed  over  the  low  divide,  6300  feet,  to  Peyto's 
Lake,  scenically  the  grandest  of  the  lakes  yet  visited  by  us  in 
the  Rockies,  we  ascended  its  magnificent  sinuous  glacier,  by  an 
easy  traverse,  to  the  moraine  on  its  left,  and  by  this  to  its  upper 
table,  an  immense  expanse  of  ice  which  broadens  into  the  snow- 
field,  and  is  girt  about  with  some  richly  contoured  mountains. 
From  here  we  traversed  the  snow-field,  southward  for  six  hours 
to  Vulture  Col,  from  which  we  might  perhaps  have  worked 
down  to  the  level  of  the  ice  below  Mount  Balfour.  This  we  did 
not  attempt,  as  we  could  see  no  way  to  cross  over  to  Balfour  on 
the  upper  reach  of  the  glacier  leading  to  the  head  of  Lower  Bow 
Lake.  Two  days  later  we  made  the  ascent  of  Balfour  from  Lower 
Bow  Lake  by  way  of  Margaret  and  Turquoise  Lakes,  over  the 
ridge  extending  southeasterly  from  Balfour.  This  was  crossed  at 
11  A.  M.  by  a  snowy  pass  east  through  a  gateway  of  the  ^^  Hoodooed 
Bidge,"  to  the  great  nev^  on  the  west  of  the  crest  of  the  divide. 
Thence  by  a  long  traverse  over  the  snow,  and  on  the  ridge  itself, 
till  we  came  to  the  cleft  which  breaks  it,  about  an  hour  from 
the  summit.  This  break  we  circumvented  by  slabbing  down  to 
the  snow  and  up  again  on  the  western  face,  and  then  along  the 
narrow  arete  to  the  summit,  which  we  reached  at  3  P.  M.,  nine 
hours  from  our  start  on  Lower  Bow  Lake. 

While  at  Glacier  House  a  few  days  later,  Mr.  Weed  and  my- 
self amused  ourselves  for  a  couple  of  days  in  exploring  the 
southeastern  skirts  of  the  Illicilliwaet  Nev^,  especially  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  was  any  access  from  it  to  Sir  Donald.  The 
year  before  the  party  fancied  that  they  could  see  from  the 
peaks  west  of  the  Asulkan  Glacier  a  narrow  couloir  leading 
down  from  the  summit  of  Sir  Donald  to  the  nev^.  No  such 
approach  exists,  but  the  snow-field  ends  abruptly  in  cliffs  that 
drop  down  sheer  toward  Beaver  Creek.  In  one  place  where 
there  is  a  break  in  the  ridge  the  section  of  which  is  seen  as 
Gbeen's  Peak  from  Glacier  House,  there  is  a  possibility  of  get- 
ting down  to  a  glacier  a  couple  of  thousand  feet  below,  and  it 
may  be  that  one  could  work  through  its  crevasses  and  reach  the 
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southwest  arSte  of  Sir  Donald,  but  even  that  would  be  a  difficult 
climb.  The  problem  of  finding  a  breach  in  the  defences  of  this 
noble  peak  is  shown  only  the  more  difficult  by  this  reconnois- 
sance. 

The  Southern  End  op  the  Waputehk  Snow-Field:   Abbot 
Pass:  the  Illiciluwaet  N^yiS.     By  Chablbs  £.  Fay. 

With  a  third  man  (Campbell),  famished  by  T.  E.  Wilson  of  Banff, 
Mr.  R.  F.  Curtis  and  myself  started  on  August  2  to  attempt  the 
ascent  of  Mount  Balfour  from  the  south,  and  incidentally  to  explore 
the  southern  end  of  the  Waputehk  snow-field. 

A  study  of  photographs  taken  by  the  Dominion  Topographical  Sur- 
vey, from  the  smnmit  of  Mount  Stephen  and  from  *'  Station  18,"  sug- 
gested a  probably  feasible  route  by  way  of  the  short  valley  next  east 
of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Wapta,  that  of  the  only  important  tributary 
of  the  Wapta  between  the  North  Fork  and  the  continental  watershed. 
Although  some  doubt  attached  to  our  readily  getting  to  the  foot  of  the 
glacier  from  this  valley,  the  probabilities  were  as  favorable  as  those 
connected  with  the  route  by  way  of  Bath  Creek,  the  first  stream  east 
of  the  watershed,  by  which  it  had  been  our  purpose  to  approach  Mount 
Balfour  in  1896.  Had  we  already  seen  the  photographs  made  by  the 
Survey  from  a  station  on  an  eastern  spur  of  Cathedral  Peak  (C  Hec- 
tor, 8575  feet)  and  lying  directly  opposite  to  the  entrance  to  our  valley, 
we  should  have  had  little  doubt  that  it  offered  a  most  promising  route. 
Weighing  our  chances  we  selected  it,  and  our  experience  proved  it  the 
most  easy  access  to  the  great  snow-field  from  the  line  of  the  railway,  it 
being  in  an  air-line  only  about  four  and  a  half  miles  from  the  railway  to 
the  end  of  the  glacier.     The  walking  distance  is  perhaps  seven  miles. 

We  left  the  handcar  by  which  ourselves  and  our  effects  had  been 
brought  the  mile  and  a  half  from  Hector  Station,  at  10.15  A.  m.  We 
were  here  at  the  mouth  of  the  rushing  stream  issuing  from  the  val- 
ley we  intended  to  enter.  Keeping  to  the  right,  we  ascended  the  steep 
face  of  the  glacial  terrace  which  here  abuts  on  the  Wapta  Valley,  and 
bore  gradually  from  the  stream,  choosing  the  best  travelling  through 
the  dead  but  still  standing  timber.  At  noon  we  came  upon  a  fine 
lake  something  over  a  mile  in  length,  whose  pale  blue  waters  settled 
once  for  all  the  question  as  to  whether  our  valley  led  directly  to  the 
glacier.  We  spent  a  long  nooning  at  its  foot,  and  at  1.30  got  under 
way,  skirting  the  lake  on  its  easterly  edge. 

Just  before  reaching  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  the  bank  rose  as  a 
sharp  clayey  bluff  crowned  with  a  difficult  scrubby  growth,  which  con- 
siderably delayed  our  progress,  so  that  it  was  2.15  when  we  reached 
the  upper  end. 
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Just  beyond  this  pretty  sheet  of  water,  which  we  have  since  heard 
called  "Sherbrooke  Lake,"  the  torrent  supplying  it  descends  some 
two  hundred  feet  from  the  next  bench,  by  a  rough  canyon ;  so  we 
again  left  the  stream,  and  bore  to  the  right  into  good  timber  (30  min.), 
after  which  we  found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  a  level  marshy  meadow, 
evidently  a  silted-up  lake-bed.  Beyond  this  the  stream  is  divided, 
the  left-hand  branch  (as  one  faces  up)  descending  through  forest  in  a 
striking  series  of  cascades,  the  right-hand  more  gently  through  open 
land.  These  streams  come  from  different  sides  of  a  great  spur,  reach- 
ing out  from  the  peak  we  later  called  "  Mount  Niles." 

Taking  the  right-hand  valley  at  4.00  o'clock,  we  reached  an  hour 
later  a  pleasant  camping-ground  (at  6700  ^  feet)  on  the  northerly  base 
of  a  knoll  whose  summit  commands  a  fine  view  down  the  valley  and 
of  the  great  peaks  south  of  the  railway,  —  Mounts  Victoria,  Huber, 
Biddle,  and  Cathedral  Peak.     Here  we  camped  for  three  nights. 

A  thunder-storm  occurring  during  the  first  of  these  made  us  some- 
what late  (6.15)  in  getting  under  way  for  Mount  Balfour  on  the  morn- 
ing of  August  3.  Our  course  to  the  ice  lay  plainly  before  us  :  first, 
a  broad,  rapidly  ascending  valley,  strewn  with  large  fragments  of  rock, 
and  quite  devoid  of  vegetation ;  beyond  this,  a  rocky  bluff  around 
whose  left  end  the  stream  descended  by  a  rocky  cafion.  Over  this 
barrier  we  could  see  the  end  of  the  glacier,  and,  at  the  top  of  the  pass, 
a  prominent  pyramid  of  rock  piercing  it  on  the  sky-line.  We  as- 
cended the  rocky  bluff  well  to  the  right,  and  then  skirted  quite  above 
the  level-bottomed  trench,  which  apparently  at  one  time  held  a  narrow 
lake,  leading  up  to  a  point  from  which  falling  masses  of  ice  from  the 
still  overhanging  glacier  must  have  fallen  into  it  Here  again  we  took 
the  right-hand  gorge,  and  at  8.00  stood  upon  the  glacier,  at  an  alti- 
tude of  8150  feet.  For  a  few  hundred  feet  only  the  glacier  is  "  dry  " 
and  slightly  crevassed  ;  beyond  it  is  good  n^v^  to  the  top  of  the  pass 
(8800  feet),  which  we  reached  forty  minutes  later,  keeping  to  the  left 
of  the  pyramidal  rock.  Here  we  spent  half  an  hour  breakfasting 
and  photographing. 

Mount  Balfour  was  now  in  plain  sight  some  four  miles  away  in  an  air- 
line, but  between  us  and  it  the  n^v^basin  sagged  deeply,  and  presented 
a  maze  of  crevasses  to  one  who  should  seek  to  cross  it  in  a  direct  line. 
We  therefore  bore  far  to  the  right,  making  for  the  end  of  the  long 
ridge  on  the  continental  divide,  which  attains  an  altitude  of  10,250 
feet,  and  to  which  we  would  gladly  see  the  name  *^  Mount  Daly  "  ^ 

^  The  heights  given  are  taken  from  a  contour  map  of  the  valley  made  by  the  pho- 
tographic method  from  four  views  taken  from  as  many  different  summits.  It  illus- 
trates E.  Deville's  work  on  "  Photographic  Surveying,''  of  which  the  author  has 
kindly  sent  me  a  copy  since  my  return.  I  take  pleasure  in  bearing  witness  to  the 
excellence  of  this  map  of  an  unexplored  valley. 

^  Mr.  W.  D.  Wilcox,  in  his  beautiful  book,  **  Camping  in  the  Canadian  Rockiea," 
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applied.  We  reached  its  northerly  foot  at  9.56,  and  rested  for  fifteen 
minutes.  Bearing  now  northerly,  we  made  towards  a  remarkable  rock 
exposure  which  here  forms  a  striking  feature  of  the  continental  divide, 
—  a  wall  of  rock,  exposing  its  undulating  belts  of  stratification,  and  with 
its  crest  weathered  into  a  file  of  gendarmes.  When  near  to  it,  we 
bore  still  more  to  the  left,  making  directly  towards  the  peak  of  Balfour, 
much  foreshortened  and  seeming  more  remote  than  ever.  The  n^v^ 
now  gradually  rose,  and,  although  the  snow  was  in  excellent  condition, 
the  journeying  over  it  grew  very  monotonous  after  four  hours  of  such 
progress.  Hence,  after  a  lunch  at  about  one  o'clock,  we  turned  again 
to  the  right  to  try  our  fortune  on  the  rocky  ridge  which  here  formed  the 
northerly  bound  of  the  long  triangular  snow-field  we  were  traversing. 
Beyond  its  margin  we  found  a  most  attractive  level,  from  which  a  pre- 
cipice fell  to  the  surface  of  the  glacier  of  the  lower  Bow  lake,  and 
which  afforded  a  superb  prospect    Here  we  tarried  nearly  half  an  hour. 

The  arete  leading  directly  to  the  summit  of  Balfour  forms  in  its 
lower  part  the  western  margin  of  the  triangular  n^v^  already  men- 
tioned. The  crossing  to  this  proved  the  most  arduous  work  of  the 
day.  The  snow  was  soft,  and  Mr.  Curtis  sank  nearly  to  his  waist  at 
every  step,  while  great  care  had  to  be  taken  sounding  for  crevasses. 
Fully  half  an  hour  was  spent  in  making  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
at  its  end  on  the  farther  '^  grat  "  Mr.  Curtis  declared  himself  '^  out  of 
it ; "  nevertheless,  he  desired  that  I  should  press  on  with  Campbell 
and  reach  the  summit,  possibly  six  hundred  feet  higher.  We  started 
at  3.45  in  the  hope  of  so  doing. 

Meantime  the  sky  had  quite  clouded  over  and  a  violent  hail-storm  now 
set  in.  We  started  on,  however,  and  descended  to  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  cleft  which  here  interrupts  the  ar§te.  The  conditions  were  un- 
favorable to  a  reconnoissance,  but  the  ascent  of  the  steep  face  oppo- 
site, by  its  right-hand  side,  seemed  by  no  means  impossible ;  nor  would 
it  have  proven  so  to  a  properly  equipped  party.  But  it  was  Campbell's 
first  experience  in  such  work,  and  while  he  developed  excellent  quali- 
ties in  the  days  he  climbed  with  us,  at  a  point  well  up  this  rock  face  he 
lost  heart,  and  further  advance  became  for  us  impossible.  What  lay  im- 
mediately before  us  was  no  more  serious  than  what  we  had  just  done. 

We  left  the  arete  at  4.40,  returning  about  as  we  had  come.  The 
stretch  over  the  bad  snow  took  twenty-five  minutes.  At  6.30  we  were 
at  the  foot  of  ''  Daly ; "  at  7.15  at  the  top  of  the  pass,  from  which 
we  descended  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  p3rramidal  rock.  We  fol- 
lowed down  the  bottom  of  the  narrow  upper  valley,  and  had  a  diffi- 

gives  the  name  **  Mount  Daly  "  to  the  peak  called  by  ns  (following  the  maps  of  the 
Dominion  Topographical  Survey)  Mount  Balfour.  I  have  endeavored  to  secure  his 
approval  of  the  transfer  of  the  name  to  this  vast  summit  ridge  so  plainly  viriUe 
from  the  railway,  but  my  letter  was  returned  from  the  dead  letter  office. 
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cult  passage  down  the  ugly  little  canyon  leading  from  it  Camp  was 
reached  at  8.45. 

On  August  4  we  made  an  ascent  to  the  ridge  bounding  the  valley 
on  the  east,  the  extension  of  the  continental  watershed  south  from 
''  Mount  Daly."  We  left  camp  at  9.30,  and  reached  a  secondary 
summit  (9225  feet)  at  2.00.  The  ascent  offered  at  one  point  some 
very  interesting  practice  in  rock  climbing.  In  general  it  was  an  easy 
ascent.  A  point  some  two  hundred  feet  higher  lies  a  half  mile  far- 
ther south,  and  is  equally  easy  of  access.  The  day  was  superb,  and 
the  views  magnificent.  Most  interesting  of  all  is  the  downward  view 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Divide  —  perhaps  five  hundred  feet  sheer 
—  to  the  Bath  Glacier,  which  reaches  possibly  two  miles  farther  south 
on  that  side  than  on  the  other,  but  is  very  much  crevassed.  Evi- 
dently the  nearest  distance  from  the  railway  to  the  ice  would  be  by 
way  of  the  basin  lying  almost  due  north  of  Wapta  Lake.  Judging, 
however,  from  the  verticality  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  range  so  far  as 
we  could  see  it,  it  would  prove  impossible  to  descend  from  the  crest 
to  the  ice  at  that  point.  The  bad  crevasses  would  also  make  this  a  far 
less  feasible  line  of  approach  to  Mount  Balfour  than  by  the  valley  of 
Sherbrook  Creek.  The  latter  route  is  far  shorter  and  of  course  easier 
than  that  by  way  of  the  Bow  Valley. 

On  August  5  we  broke  camp  at  7.40,  proposing  to  explore  some 
pretty  '^  alps  "  that  we  had  seen  the  day  before  on  the  heights  to  the 
west  and  northwest  of  our  camp,  and  then  return  to  Laggan.  We 
found  a  most  interesting  grassy  region  at  an  elevation  of  between 
7000  and  8000  feet,  the  ground  being  very  much  trampled  by  mountain 
goats.  At  10.00  we  were  at  a  small  glacial  lakelet  (8200  feet)  lying 
at  the  base  of  an  impressive  cliff  which  forms  the  western  side  of 
the  pass  we  had  made  two  days  previously.  It  is  the  eastern  end  of 
a  series  of  peaks  which  hem  in  the  great  snow-field  at  its  southern 
limit.  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  this  peak  is  that  it  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  a  sheer  escarpment  from  three  hundred  to 
twelve  hundred  feet  in  height.  Above  the  lakelet  the  crest  clutches  out 
in  crags  like  great  clumsy  fingers.  Fortunately  a  pile  of  rock  frag- 
ments rendered  it  possible  to  reach  the  nick  between  the  first  two  of 
these,  which  brought  us  above  the  escarpment  on  the  southwestern 
slope.  From  this  nick  Campbell  and  I  climbed  down  for  some  dis- 
tance to  flank  the  inaccessible  rocks  of  the  arete  we  had  thus  crossed, 
and  then  made  our  way  by  a  series  of  steeply  inclined  n^v^  slopes 
to  the  edge  of  the  western  ar§te,  paralleling  which  we  reached  the  sum- 
mit at  12.10.  The  day  was  one  of  matchless  clearness,  and  the  view, 
including  a  long  extent  of  the  distant  Selkirks,  exceedingly  fine.  I 
secured  a  good  series  of  photographs  of  the  northern  semicircle,  in- 
cluding the  valley  of  the  Nortii  Fork  and  its  ranges.     We  left  the 
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summit  at  12.45 ;  reached  the  ^^  nick  "  at  1.10,  and  the  lakelet,  by  a 
glissade  down  a  steep  n^v^  slope^  at  1.25.  At  6.30  we  reached  the 
railway  and  with  our  numerous  traps  boarded  the  slowly  climbing 
eastbound  overland  train  and  so  back  to  Laggan. 

On  August  8  Mr.  Curtis  and  I,  with  a  young  man  employed  at  the 
Chalet,  as  our  third  on  the  rope,  made  the  first  traverse  of  Abbot 
Pass.  Mr.  S.  E.  S.  Allen  came  up  to  it  from  the  west  in  1894 ;  I 
had,  with  others,  several  times  made  the  ascent  from  Lake  Louise  to 
the  same  point. 

We  left  the  Chalet  at  7.30,  going  by  the  trail  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  lake,  which  we  reached  at  8.00.  We  roped  opposite  the  Couloir 
of  Lefroy  at  9.45,  and  reached  the  summit  of  the  pass  at  12.15.  The 
crevasses  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  ascent  found  in  former  years 
were  closed,  and  the  only  other  new  feature  was  a  tolerably  vertical 
face  of  snow  along  which  it  became  necessary  to  traverse. 

We  spent  nearly  two  hours  at  the  pass,  starting  down  at  2.  The 
steep  scree  at  the  top  makes  the  early  part  of  the  descent  tedious. 
Lower  down  we  came  to  snow,  and  were  glad  to  exchange  our  slid- 
ing for  legitimate  glissading.  We  reached  the  ice  above  Oesa  Lake 
at  2.55 ;  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  at  3.30  ;  the  cliffs  overhanging  the 
upper  end  of  Lake  O'Hara  at  5.00,  and  the  level  of  the  lake  at  its  lower 
end  at  6.15.  Mr.  Allen's  enthusiasm  for  the  trip,  manifested  in  his 
article  in  the  Alpine  Journal  (No.  133),  is  fully  justifiable.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  and  in  view  of  its  infinite  variety,  I  consider  this  the  most 
extraordinary  day's  climb  I  ever  made.  After  a  momentary  plunge 
in  the  icy  waters  of  O'Hara,  we  started  on,  expecting  to  find  a  good 
trail  and  reach  the  railway  at  Hector  that  night.  The  trail,  as  so 
often  hereabouts,  proved  a  delusion,  so  we  did  better.  We  bivouacked 
in  a  soft,  mossy  dell  in  the  timber  at  9.30.  Starting  at  5.00  the  next 
morning,  we  reached  Hector  at  8.15,  in  ample  season  to  wash  up 
before  the  arrival  of  "  No.  1,"  by  which  we  proceeded  to  Field,  and 
one  day  later  to  Glacier  House. 

From  Glacier  House  we  made  but  one  excursion,  and  that  not  in 
its  principal  features  a  new  one.  Leaving  the  hotel  at  4.30,  we  ascended 
Glacier  Crest ;  thence  we  continued  along  the  southerly  boundary  of 
the  niicilliwaet  glacier,  finding  excellent  practice  for  every  variety  of 
climbing  in  our  attempt  to  keep  the  ridge.  Two  o'clock  found  us  lunch- 
ing at  the  highest  pinnacle  visible  from  the  hotel.  Thence  we  moved 
southeasterly  over  the  great  ice  dome  which  here  crowns  the  ridge,  and 
on  to  a  minor  summit  overlooking  the  entire  upper  n^v^  of  the  glacier. 
Our  descent  was  by  a  steep  ar^te  towards  the  Asulkan  valley,  but  break- 
ing from  it  and  bearing  more  towards  Glacier  Crest  after  we  reached 
timber  line.  We  struck  the  Asulkan  Creek  about  three  miles  above 
the  hotel,  and  then  followed  down  the  new  and  vastly  improved  traiL 
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Reports  of  the  Councillors  for  the  Autumn  of  1898. 

Improvements. 

By  Pabker  B.  Field. 

As  the  funds  of  the  Club  were  needed  this  year  in  another 
direction,  it  became  necessary  to  limit  the  appropriation  for 
this  department  to  about  one  half  the  usual  amount,  and  con- 
sequently some  paths  which  should  have  been  repaired  were  of 
necessity  slighted  or  entirely  neglected.  The  majority  of  these 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  Eandolph,  where,  thanks  to  the  public 
spirit  of  the  summer  residents,  the  Club  paths  are  supplemented 
by  many  others,  and  are  therefore  of  less  importance  than  in 
other  regions  where  our  paths  are  the  only  means  of  access  to 
the  summits.  It  is  hoped  and  urged  that  the  appropriation  for 
next  year  may  be  sufficient  to  put  all  these  in  good  condition. 

The  work  in  this  region  was  confined  to  the  removal  of  some 
windfalls  and  placing  of  a  few  signs  on  the  Air  Line  path  and 
its  branch  to  King's  Ravine,  and  the  renovation  of  the  Madison 
hut  and  out-buildings.     A  new  axe  was  placed  in  the  hut. 

An  inspection  of  the  path  from  Gorham  over  Mt.  Moriah  to 
Carter  Dome  revealed  the  fact  that  in  many  places  the  path  is 
rendered  impassable  or  entirely  obliterated  by  the  lumbering 
operations  on  Mt.  Moriah ;  and  as  the  logging  is  to  continue, 
nothing  has  been  done.  From  Mt.  Moriah  to  Carter  Dome 
the  path  was  found  in  fair  condition,  obstructed  only  by  an 
occasional  windfall ;  but  as  this  path  is  of  little  use  until  an 
outlet  to  Gorham  can  be  made,  it  was  not  repaired.  The  Imp 
camp  is  in  good  condition,  except  for  a  slight  leak  in  the  roof. 

Continuing  over  Carter  Dome  and  on  to  Jackson,  the  path 
was  found  to  be  very  badly  obstructed  by  windfalls,  the  obser- 
vatory on  Carter  Dome  demolished,  and  the  camp  in  the  Notch 
in  a  most  dilapidated  state.  As  the  lower  part  of  the  path  to 
Jackson  has  been  extremely  wet  of  late  years,  it  seemed  wise  to 
relocate  it.  The  hotel  proprietors  in  Jackson  met  most  cor- 
dially the  suggestion  of  the  Councillor  that  they  contribute  the 
funds  with  which  to  cut  a  new  path  and  repair  the  old  one  to 
'Carter  Dome,  and  build  a  camp  in  the  Notch  and  an  observatory 
'On  the  Dome,  and  with  the  fund  raised  in  this  way  it  has  been 
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possible  to  make  these  improvements.  The  new  path  turns  to 
the  left  from  the  old  one  shortly  after  the  first  brook  is  crossed, 
and,  following  an  abandoned  logging  road  on  the  side  of  Mt. 
Wildcat,  runs  into  the  old  path  some  distance  below  the  spring. 
The  path  is  quite  dry  and  well  supplied  with  guide-boards. 
In  the  Notch  a  new  shelter  camp,  which  will  accommodate 
seven  persons,  has  been  built  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  and  close 
beside  a  cold  stream  which  descends  from  Carter  Dome.  It 
commands  a  superb  view  across  the  lake  to  the  ledges  on  Mt. 
Wildcat.  The  observatory  on  the  Dome  is  fifteen  feet  high, 
and  of  the  same  type  as  the  old  one.  The  work  was  done  by 
J.  G.  Davis,  of  Jackson. 

The  path  from  Carter  Notch  down  Nineteen  Mile  Brook  to 
the  Glen  has  been  roughly  cleared  by  T.  S.  Lowe,  of  Ran- 
dolph, and  many  guide -boards  have  been  placed  upon  it. 
More  bushing  should  be  done  here  next  season,  and  it  may 
become  necessary  to  prop  or  rebuild  some  bridges. 

The  Club  is  responsible  for  the  so-called  Tuckerman's  Ravine 
path,  which  leads  up  from  the  Glen  via  the  Crystal  Cascade 
until  it  ends  at  the  Raymond  path  below  the  Hermit  Lakes. 
This  was  cleared  by  T.  S.  Lowe. 

The  Mt.  Carrigain  path  has  been  well  cleaned  out  by  James 
Chase,  of  Bartlett.  A  portion  of  it  was  relocated,  and  the 
entire  route  from  Livermore  well  marked  with  guide-boards. 
The  relocated  portion  turns  from  the  old  path  sharply  to  the 
left  at  the  lumber  camp,  and,  running  steeply  up  the  unsightly 
clearing,  soon  meets  the  old  path  below  the  spring.  The  change 
was  rendered  necessary,  as  lumbering  operations  had  seriously 
obstructed  the  original  and  longer  path. 

The  charm  of  the  walk  on  the  Livermore- Waterville  path, 
between  Livermore  and  the  foot  of  Mt.  Kankamagus,  has  prin- 
cipally disappeared  before  the  axeman,  and  the  most  available 
route  as  far  as  Camp  6  is  now  on  the  lumber  railroad.  A  short 
portion  of  the  path  beyond  the  camp  has  been  relocated,  and  the 
path  has  been  put  in  good  order  through  to  Waterville  by  James 
Chase,  of  Bartlett,  as  far  as  the  height  of  land,  and  by  the  work- 
men of  Mrs.  S.  B.  Elliott  from  the  watershed  through  to  her 
house.  Mrs.  Elliott's  men  have  also  cleared  the  Waterville 
path  to  the  summit  of  Black  Mountain  (Sandwich  Dome). 
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During  the  year  $154.85  have  been  spent  in  this  department, 
$34.00  of  which  were  raised  by  special  contribution  among  the 
Jackson  hotel  proprietors. 

In  addition  to  the  work  done  under  the  direction  of  the 
Councillor  and  paid  for  by  the  Club,  several  persons  have  un- 
selfishly worked  upon  the  Club  paths  and  on  those  of  their  own 
making,  for  the  common  good,  and  should  be  recognized  as  our 
benefactors.  In  Randolph  should  be  mentioned  Mr.  William 
G.  Nowell,  who  has  cleared  many  Club  paths,  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  log  cabin  on  Mt.  Adams ;  Messrs.  W.  H.  Peek  and  E.  B. 
Cook,  for  years  co-workers  in  the  cause;  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Edmands, 
whose  superb  woodland  highways  for  the  walker  claim  the  ad- 
miration of  all.  From  Mr.  James  Sturgis  Fray  comes  the 
report  that,  with  funds  furnished  by  interested  friends  and 
himself,  he  has  had  a  good  path  cut  up  the  north  side  of  Mt. 
Chocorua  from  Swift  River  Intervale.  The  path  starts  from 
just  below  James  Allen's  (about  three  and  a  half  miles  east  of 
Shackford's),  and  follows  the  route  of  the  old  path  to  Champney 
Falls,  which  has  been  cleared  and  improved.  From  the  falls  the 
path  proceeds  through  the  Champney  Ravine,  and  eventually 
runs  into  the  Piper  path  on  the  ledges  below  the  peak.  The 
ledges  are  marked  with  white  paint.  Mr.  Pray  wishes  the  path 
to  be  known  as  the  Champney  Falls  path. 

During  the  winter  Mr.  Gordon  H.  Taylor  did  excellent 
work  in  blazing  some  snow-shoe  trails  in  the  vicinity  of  Birch 
Intervale,  Tamworth.  An  easy  and  direct  one  was  blazed 
from  the  Passaconaway  path  below  Dicey's  Mills,  over  the 
southerly  ridge  of  Mt.  Whiteface  to  its  summit.  He  also 
blazed  a  trail  to  "  The  Caves  "  in  the  col  between  Mts.  Wana- 
lancett  and  Paugus,  and  from  there  to  the  summit  of  Paugus. 
A  deep  vista  was  also  cut  by  him,  that  a  fine  view  of  Square 
Ledge  might  be  had. 

The  record  cylinders  have  been  maintained  as  in  the  past, 
and  several  of  the  rolls  have  been  filled  and  replaced  by  new 
ones. 
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Report  of  the  Room  Committee  for  1898. 

Thb  pleasure  and  satisfaotion  with  which  the  members  regard  the  new 
rooms  of  the  Club  have  in  no  wise  abated  during  this,  the  second  year  of 
our  occupancy,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  realize  that  it  is  becoming  customary 
to  bring  visiting  friends  to  the  rooms  to  admire  the  view  and  the  sunsets, 
and  to  look  over  the  treasures  of  the  library.  The  rooms  have  been  open 
week-days  during  the  year,  a  vacation  in  the  summer  excepted,  and  even 
this  was  shortened  by  the  reopening  of  the  rooms  during  the  visit  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Volunteer  custo- 
dians have  always  been  ready  and  willing  to  take  charge  for  an  afternoon 
or  two  each  month.  The  rooms  are  steadily  gaining  in  popularity,  and 
visitors  have  recorded  their  names  during  the  year  to  the  number  of  about 
5500.  This  is  not  the  full  record,  for  many  come  and  go  without  noticing 
the  register.  Members  have  made  use  of  the  rooms  on  about  325  days, 
some  even  finding  them  a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  rest  a  while  on  Sun- 
day. 

During  the  year,  "  at  homes  "  have  been  held  on  the  same  plan  as  last 
year,  usually  by  the  Room  Committee.  On  May  16,  President  and  Mrs. 
NileS|  desiring  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  members  personally, 
received  in  the  rooms  during  the  afternoon  and  evening.  These  social 
occasions,  which  supply  a  needed  feature  hitherto  lacking  in  our  Club  life, 
are  very  popular.  As  the  **  motif,"  a  collection  of  photographs,  paintings, 
or  other  items  of  interest  in  an  alpine  or  geographical  way  is  disposed  about 
the  rooms.  This  exhibition  remains  in  place  during  the  week  following 
the  **  at  home  "  for  the  benefit  of  any  who  cannot  attend  on  that  particular 
day.  Several  hundred  visitors  usually  view  the  exhibition,  and  the  number 
has  been  in  one  instance  almost  one  thousand  in  the  week. 

The  rooms  have  afforded  a  convenient  meeting  place  for  the  Council  of 
the  Club  and  its  various  committees  having  care  of  excursions,  publications, 
membership,  nominations  and  the  annual  reception,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
not  less  than  one  hundred  such  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  year.  The 
regular  sections  of  the  Club,  including  the  snow-shoers  and  the  bicyclers, 
have  assembled  in  the  rooms  for  their  annual  and  business  meetings,  find- 
ing the  larger  of  the  rooms  admirably  adapted  to  this  use.  The  reunions 
of  different  excursions  also  have  been  held  in  the  rooms,  and  the  Water- 
ville  trip,  and  those  to  the  Adirondacks  and  to  Dixville  and  Rangeley,  have 
been  represented  by  such  occasions. 

A  novel  feature  which  has  g^own  into  prominence  since  the  Club  has 
occupied  its  present  quarters  is  the  <'  folding-bee."  On  the  Friday  after- 
noon preceding  the  meeting,  the  rather  uninteresting  work  of  folding  and  en- 
closing the  notices  of  the  coming  meeting  is  to  be  done.  Of  course  the  help 
of  a  mailing  agency  could  be  secured,  but,  with  a  desire  and  at  times  a  neces- 
sity of  affording  the  maximum  of  time  to  the  preparation  of  the  circular,  it 
IB  necessary  that  the  mailing  of  them  be  certainly  and  promptly  done.    Vol- 
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untary  helpers  to  the  namher  of  twenty  or  thirty  assemble  in  the  rooms 
and  assist  in  the  work,  many  hands  making  it  light,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  pleasant  informal  reunion  is  afforded. 

During  the  meeting  in  August  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  the  use  of  the  Club  rooms  was  tendered  to  the  Asso- 
ciation by  the  Council  for  a  down-town  headquarters,  and  the  same  courtesy 
was  offered  to  the  affiliated  societies.  Many  distinguished  visitors  viewed 
the  rooms  during  the  week,  and  many  of  them  found  interesting  features 
for  study  in  the  library  with  its  maps  and  the  collection  of  photographs. 

The  use  of  the  rooms  has  also  been  permitted  to  other  associations  in 
which  our  members  have  been  interested,  which  were  at  the  time  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  have  quarters  of  their  own.  The  early  meetings  of  the 
Mycological  Society  were  held  in  our  larger  room,  and,  until  the  society 
became  so  large  that  the  room  could  not  accommodate  them,  they  continued 
to  meet  there.  The  Massachusetts  Forestry  Association  also  has  held  its 
meetings  in  our  larger  room. 

The  increased  burden  which  the  new  rooms  have  put  upon  the  treasury 
of  the  Club  have  made  it  inexpedient  for  the  Room  Committee  to  purchase 
other  than  the  most  utilitarian  furnishings  for  the  rooms.  These  have  been 
as  decorative  as  the  limited  sums  expended  upon  them  have  permitted. 
Unobtrusive  book-shelves  have  spread  out  over  the  walls  of  the  library  room, 
keeping  pace  with  the  growth  in  number  of  our  books,  and  some  minor 
items  have  served  to  brighten  and  make  more  pleasant  the  interior  furnish- 
ings.   But  the  larger  needed  items  have  been  out  of  the  question. 

In  an  unexpected  way,  the  Club  has  been  the  recipient  of  gifts  of  a  sub- 
stantial nature.  Tlie  Field  Study  Section,  finding  it  inexpedient  to  continue 
longer  a  section  of  the  Club,  and  having  in  its  treasury  an  unexpended 
balance,  has,  with  the  consent  of  its  former  members,  given  to  the  Club, 
as  a  token  of  good-will,  a  fine  centre-table  in  oak  for  the  reception-room. 
As  a  fitting  accompaniment.  President  Niles  has  himself  given  a  beautiful 
rug,  of  a  pattern  and  coloring  pleasing  to  the  eye,  which  by  its  greater  size 
covers  much  of  the  vacant  floor  space  exposed  by  the  one  it  replaces. 


Report  of  the  Excursion  Committee  for  1898. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  seven  excursions,  with  an  average  of 
fifty-two  members  attending  each,  and  thirty-nine  outings,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  thirty-four.  The  total  number  of  participants  was  1696, 
not  so  large  as  last  year.  The  falling  off  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  great  num- 
ber of  threatening  or  stormy  Saturdays,  when  but  few  cared  to  take  the 
outings,  hence  many  were  g^ven  up. 

The  all-day  and  half-day  outing^  have  been  in  charge  of  a  sub-committee 
of  three,  and  the  arrangement  appears  to  have  been  a  most  satis&otory 
one. 
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The  winter  excursion  was,  as  usual,  arranged  by  the  Snow-Shoe  Section, 
and  led  by  its  chairman,  Mr.  R.  B.  Lawrence,  and  its  secretary,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Davis.  On  February  19,  forty-six  members  of  the  Section  went  to  Elliott's 
Hotel,  in  Wateryillb,  N.  H.,  and  were  later  joined  by  others  until  the 
number  reached  fifty-one.  Owing  to  an  almost  continuous  snow-storm 
during  the  week  at  Waterville,  the  various  trips  up  the  mountains  were  not 
made  by  large  parties,  and  no  views  were  obtainable  from  the  summits. 
Nevertheless  all  the  available  time  for  snow-shoeing  was  well  used,  and 
parties  visited  the  summits  of  Tecumseh,  Osceola,  Black  Mountain  (Sand- 
wich Dome),  and  North  Tripyramid;  and  after  the  main  party  had  returned 
home.  South  Tripyramid  was  also  ap.cended  by  eight  persons.  The  shoeing 
on  four  feet  of  snow  was  excellent,  and  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all. 

The  HoosAC  Tunnel  region  was  visited  on  Memorial  Day  by  a  party 
of  eighteen,  in  charge  of  Mr.  John  Ritchie,  Jr.,  and  was  well  cared  for  at 
Rice's  Inn.  The  morning  of  Friday,  May  28,  was  occupied  in  journeying 
to  the  Tunnel  Station,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  twin  waterfalls  were  visited. 
The  frequency  of  rain  during  the  season  made  them  particularly  beautiful. 
On  Saturday,  May  29,  a  party  of  twelve  started  for  the  summit  of  Grey- 
lock,  intending  to  walk  up  through  the  Hopper.  Clouds  and  rain  overtook 
this  party  when  on  one  of  the  minor  peaks  of  the  rang^,  and  it  was  deemed 
more  prudent  to  return  by  the  same  route  from  that  point.  Three  others 
drove  to  the  summit,  but  much  of  the  way  in  dense  fog.  On  Sunday  an  in- 
formal walk  was  taken  at  random  along  the  brooks  of  Hoosac  Mountain, 
and  in  the  afternoon  a  ride  was  in  order  to  Heath,  a  little-visited  town 
on  the  hill-tops.  On  Monday,  Decoration  Day,  the  entire  party  went  by 
special  train  to  Wilmington,  Vt.,  through  the  picturesque  gorge  of  the  Deer- 
field  River,  and  five  made  the  ascent  of  Haystack.  This  was  the  first 
Club  party  to  visit  this  interesting  peak,  which  is  one  of  the  distant  points 
said  to  be  visible  from  Mount  Washington.  On  Tuesday  the  party  enjoyed 
a  ride  along  the  ridges  of  Hoosac  Mountain,  returning  on  Wednesday  to 
Boston. 

On  June  17,  a  party  of  twenty-one,  conducted  by  Mr.  Albert  S.  Par- 
sons, visited  Warwick,  Mass.,  and  was  introduced  to  the  tract  of  land, 
including  a  peak  of  Mt.  Grace,  which  has  recently  been  presented  to  the 
Club  by  Mr.  Parsons  and  others.  Twenty-three  persons  ascended  this 
mountain  in  the  afternoon,  over  a  well-defined  and  easy  path,  to  the  highest 
summit  (1620  feet),  Mr.  Gardner  M.  Jones  guiding  the  party.  The  day  was 
perfect,  the  air  clear,  and  the  views  extensive.  The  wild  strawberries  were 
plenty  and  sweet. 

The  highest  peak  of  Mt.  Grace  is  wooded,  but,  through  vistas  cut  by  the 
State  Survey  for  the  purpose.  Mounts  Greylock,  Tom,  Holyoke,  Tobey, 
Crag,  and  Haystack  were  visible.  A  huge  granite  boulder  rests  on  the 
exact  top  of  the  mountain.    The  walk  was  soon  continued  to  the  northeast 
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peak  (1490  feet),  which  is  the  centre  of  the  forty  acres  owned  by  the  Club. 
This  is  clear  of  woods  or  brush,  and  commands  a  much  more  beautiful  view. 
Monadnock  rises  in  grand  proportions  to  the  northeast.  Ascutney,  Equinox, 
Haystack,  Stratton,  and  other  southern  Vermont  mountains  are  seen  to  the 
north  and  northwest,  with  a  glimpse  of  Connecticut  River.  Southern  Kear- 
large  is  plainly  seen,  while  due  north  runs  *^  Sunny  Valley  "  to  Winches- 
ter, N.  H.,  a  charming  picture.  Wachusett,  with  several  ponds  and  pretty 
villages,  make  up  the  eastward  view.  The  Club's  real  estate  was  inspected, 
part  of  it  being  wooded  with  pines  and  chestnuts.  A  ledge  containing 
radiated  tourmaline  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  spot,  but  owing  to  lack  of 
implements  no  good  specimens  were  secured.  A  Blue  Hill  box-kite  was 
sent  up  for  lack  of  flag  or  pole.  The  party  made  the  easy  descent  directly 
to  the  hotel,  through  a  wood  road,  under  fine  chestnut  trees.  This  road  is 
a  comfortable  walk  to  *'  our  peak  "  for  any  person  capable  of  walking  a  few 
miles. 

On  the  following  day,  seventeen  of  the  party  drove  to  the  picturesque 
iloyalston  Falls,  and  were  shown  some  very  interesting  results  of  erosion. 
Oit  tho  next  day,  sixteen  drove  to  Northfield,  and  visited  the  D.  L.  Moody 
HchfNiU.  During  the  stay  in  Warwick,  papers  were  read  by  Mr.  F.  V. 
Fullor  and  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes. 

Tho  thirty-third  Field  Meeting  of  the  Club  at  St.  Hubert's  Inn  and  at 
othnr  plac4)H  in  the  Adirondacks  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  largely 
attiiiiiltul  itxcursions  in  the  Club's  history.  One  hundred  and  thirty  members 
and  tlmir  friiuidM  wore  with  the  party,  which  at  Lake  Placid,  a  week  later, 
Mtill  nuinbiintd  more  than  one  hundred,  and,  at  Au  Sable  Chasm,  seventy- 
Hvd.  Tlin  I'lmiiniiUio  in  charge  were  Messrs.  John  Ritchie,  Jr.,  Charles  E. 
Lonl,  iind  <f(i(irg»  D.  Newcomb,  and  Miss  Sarah  N.  Macomber. 

Tim  party  loft  Hoston  by  the  regular  train  to  Burlington  on  Friday, 
July  1,  ftrriviiig  at  Wcstport  at  about  9  P.  M.  The  next  day  was  devoted  to 
LliM  long  carriage  ride  through  Elizabethtown  to  St.  Hubert's,  where  com- 
forittblo  though  rather  crowded  accommodations  wero  fouud.  The  com- 
luitUse  was  particularly  fortunate  in  that  Mr.  £.  I.  H.  Howell,  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  head  and  front  of  the  two  Adirondack  improvement  associations, 
was  able  to  be  with  the  Club  during  its  stay.  Knowing  the  country  thor- 
oughly, he  was  able  to  plan  many  delightful  walks,  strolls,  and  scrambles, 
and,  through  his  relations  to  the  Reserve  and  its  resident  ofBcials,  he 
was  able  to  secure  many  courtesies  to  Club  members.  Mr.  S.  Burns 
Weston,  also  of  Philadelphia,  gave  freely  of  his  time,  led  walks,  and 
afforded  the  party  the  novelty  of  an  evening  around  an  Adirondack  camp- 
fire. 

Saturday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  settling  in  the  new  headquarters.  On 
July  3,  an  informal  party  of  seventeen,  with  Mr.  Howell  as  leader,  strolled 
into  the  Reserve,  taking  for  a  short  distance  the  trail  to  the  Gothics,  and 
rstuming  by  the  River  Trail,  enjoying  the  delightful  cascades  of  the  Au 
Sable.     Another  party  of  eleven  ascended  Noonmark. 

On  Monday,  July  4,  two  all-day  trips  were  taken.    The  smaller  party 
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of  ten  made  the  long,  hard  tramp  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Dix,  while  some 
forty-seven  climbed  Noonmark,  lonohing  on  the  summit  to  the  imusual  ac- 
companiment of  ice-water.  Few  of  the  mountains  in  this  vicinity  have 
springs  near  the  sunmiit,  and  the  dry  season  of  the  early  summer  made  this 
peculiarity  the  more  marked.  It  occurred  to  the  committee  that  water 
in  its  solid  form  is  as  eajsy  to  carry  as  the  liquid,  and  the  outcome  of  the 
experiment  was  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

Monday  evening  there  was  a  session  for  the  reading  of  papers,  President 
Niles  in  the  chair.  The  details  of  this  and  a  later  meeting  are  appended  to 
"  Proceedings  of  the  Club  "  (see  p.  113). 

On  Tuesday,  July  5,  a  party  of  four,  under  the  leadership  of  Professor 
H.  C.  Parker,  made  the  Crest  Walk,  from  the  Gothics  to  the  summit  of 
Marcy,  sleeping  overnight  at  the  Marcy  Camp,  and  reaching  St.  Hubert's 
again  the  next  afternoon.  In  company  with  this  party,  a  larger  one  —  thirty- 
seven  in  number — left  the  hotel  for  the  smnmit  of  the  Gothics.  In  the 
morning  another  party  of  fifty,  forty  of  whom  were  walkers,  went  by  wood- 
roads  and  paths  to  Chapel  Pond  and  Fern  Caves,  returning  to  the  hotel  in 
time  for  dinner.  Mr.  Howell  was  leader.  A  few  more  ambitious  walkers 
returned  from  the  pond  by  the  way  of  the  Giant's  Washbowl,  and  thence 
down  over  the  Giant  Trail,  in  company  with  Mr.  Weston. 

For  Wednesday  a  complicated  programme  was  arranged.  About  one 
hundred  and  twenty  persons  left  the  hotel,  some  in  carriages  and  others  on 
foot,  to  picnic  at  the  Lower  An  Sable  Lake.  At  the  lake,  ample  time  was 
allowed  to  permit  of  visits  to  all  the  places  of  interest  along  its  shores,  and 
some  even  made  the  carry  to  the  Upper  Lake.  All  visited  Rainbow  Falls, 
which  showed  themselves  in  a  way  to  thoroughly  justify  the  name.  After 
luncheon  the  larger  portion  of  the  party  returned  to  the  hotel  over  Indian 
Face  and  the  Gill  Brook  TraU.  Some  forty-seven,  together  wilh  fourteen 
guides,  made  their  way  to  the  Upper  Lake,  where  they  spent  the  night  in 
the  camps.  This  is  the  largest  party  to  have  enjoyed  at  one  time  the  de- 
lightful scenery  of  this  beautiful  lake. 

Of  those  who  were  in  camp  on  Thursday  morning,  twenty-seven  set  out 
at  an  early  hour  for  the  summit  of  Marcy  over  the  trail  from  the  head  of 
the  Upper  Lake,  returning  in  the  afternoon  by  the  new  trail  leading  to 
the  foot  of  the  same.  Twenty  of  those  who  did  not  go  to  camp  visited 
Cathedral  Rocks  on  Thursday.  In  the  evening  a  second  session  was  held 
for  the  reading  of  papers. 

For  Friday  no  regular  programme  wajs  laid  out,  excepting  a  **  consolation 
camp  "  by  day  on  the  Upper  Lake  for  those  who  could  not  be  accommodated 
on  Wednesday  night.  Nineteen  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 
In  the  evening,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weston,  the  party  assem- 
bled at  their  sojourning  place  about  half  a  mile  from  St.  Hubert's  Inn,  a 
spacious  Adirondack  camp,  with  numerous  rustic  seats  and  settees  sur- 
rounding a  huge  crib  fire,  and  furnishing  seats  for  even  so  larg^  a  party  as 
this,  and  until  late  in  the  evening  the  company  enjoyed  itself  with  songs, 
stories,  sallies,  and  speeches.  This  was  one  of  the  striking  novelties  of  the 
meeting,  an  occasion  in  which  every  one  joined  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole. 
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On  Saturday  morning  the  company  divided  into  three  parties,  one  to 
return  directly  to  Boston,  one  to  stop  for  two  or  three  days  at  Au  Sable 
Chasm,  and  the  third,  the  largest  one,  to  pass  Sunday  at  Lake  Placid.  A 
mid-day  rest  and  luncheon  at  Cascade  Lakes  served  to  break  the  long  car- 
riage ride,  and  by  nightfall  the  party  was  comfortably  settled  in  the  Ste- 
vens House.  On  Sunday  an  informal  party  of  twenty-one  made  the  ascent 
of  Whiteface,  the  day  being  a  good  one,  with  clear  distant  views,  and  quite 
a  number  walked  to  Mount  Whitney.  On  Monday  the  regular  ascent  of 
Whiteface  was  made  by  thirteen,  while  others  rode  to  Wilmington  Notch, 
Adirondack  Lodge,  and  to  other  places  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood.  On 
Tuesday  morning,  July  12,  the  regular  party,  numbering  about  seventy- 
five,  left  Lake  Placid  via  the  Chateaugay  Railroad  for  Au  Sable  Chasm. 
Other  small  parties  made  tours  more  or  less  extended  through  the  Adiron- 
dack lakes.  The  Au  Sable  Chasm  party  reached  its  destination  in  time 
for  dinner,  and  spent  the  afternoon  in  the  Chasm.  Leaving  the  hotel  on 
Wednesday  morning,  Boston  was  reached  late  in  the  afternoon. 

A  camping  party  was,  as  usual,  planned  for  August,  and,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Messrs.  Harvey  N.  Shepard,  Alvin  R.  Bailey,  and  Selwyn 
B.  Clark,  the  two  weeks  from  July  30  to  August  13  were  spent  on  Lake 
WiNNEPESAUKEE,  twcnty-oue  persons  participating. 

The  camp  was  situated  at  the  edg^  of  a  fine  grove  of  trees  upon  the  west 
shore  of  Moultonboro'  Bay,  with  the  house-boat  Iris  as  an  important  aux- 
iliary. The  majority  of  the  party  slept  in  tents,  though  some  availed  them- 
selves of  the  state-rooms  on  the  house-boat.  The  table  was  cared  for  by 
Mr.  W.  L.  Chaloner,  and  was  most  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  At  the 
water's  edge,  in  front  of  the  camp,  was  a  fine  sandy  beach  of  gentle  slope, 
admitting  of  safe  and  excellent  bathing.  The  use  of  the  house-boat  was 
much  appreciated,  and  enabled  the  party  to  explore  every  portion  of  the 
lake,  and  to  make  excursions  readily  and  without  inconvenience.  Drawing 
only  a  little  water,  this  boat  could  go  into  many  portions  of  the  lake  not 
often  visited  by  tourists.  The  rain,  of  which  there  was  quite  a  little,  fell 
principally  in  the  night,  and  caused  but  slight  inconvenience  in  the  execu- 
tion of  plans.  One  of  the  most  enjoyable  excursions  was  to  Wolfborough, 
and  thence  across  Lake  Wentworth  to  the  camp  of  Mr.  T.  £.  Parker,  where 
he  with  his  wife  and  guests  gave  to  the  party  a  most  cordial  welcome.  A 
moonlight  drive  in  a  hay-rack  the  length  of  Long  Island  was  enjoyed  by 
all.  One  day  was  spent  on  a  drive  from  the  quaint  and  interesting  town  of 
Melvin,  upon  the  opposite  shore  of  Moultonboro  Bay,  to  Ossipee  Mountain 
Park,  while  a  portion  of  the  party,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Bailey, 
climbed  Mount  Shaw.  Another  day  was  spent  most  delightfully  in  the 
ascent  of  Mount  Belknap.  An  afternoon  was  devoted  to  Red  Hill.  With 
row-boats  Shannon  Brook  was  ascended,  and  the  party  greatly  enjoyed  its 
charming  environment,  as  picturesque  as  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  New 
England.  Another  trip,  twice  taken,  was  to  Green's  Basin,  at  the  upper 
end  of  Moultonboro  Bay,  with  its  group  of  fascinating  islands  and  heavily 
wooded  shores. 
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From  September  2  to  7  (including  Labor  Day),  a  party  of  thirty-one 
visited  Camden,  Me.,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Parker  6.  Field. 

The  sail  to  Camden  on  the  Bangor  steamer  was  calm  and  uneventful. 

Upon  the  morning  of  arrival,  Saturday,  a  party  of  seventeen  climbed  Mt. 
Battle,  and  enjoyed  a  clear  view  from  the  summit.  After  luncheon,  twenty- 
eight  of  the  party  took  the  drive  around  Ragged  Mountain,  passing  Mirror 
Lake  and  Grassy  and  Hosmer  ponds. 

On  Sunday,  twenty-nine  took  the  steamer  Catharine,  chartered  for  the 
occasion,  and  sailed  through  Fox  Island  Thoroughfare  and  Eagle  Island 
Passage  to  Cape  Rosier  and  Castine.  Fine  weather  prevailed  until  Cape 
Rosier  was  reached,  when  a  fog  shut  down  on  Penobscot  Bay.  Greorge 
H.  Witherle,  Esq.,  of  Castine,  met  the  party  at  that  place  and  escorted  them 
about  the  town  in  buck-boards,  and,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  fog,  the  trip  was 
much  enjoyed.     Return  was  made  to  Camden  in  the  fog. 

In  the  evening  Hon.  Mellen  Chamberlain  spoke  to  the  party  on  <<  Nature: 
its  Influence  on  Life  and  Literature." 

Monday  proved  a  beautiful  day,  and  twenty-nine  drove  over  the  famous 
Turnpike  to  the  Wadsworth  place,  from  which  twenty-four  ascended  Maiden 
Cliff.  After  a  pleasant  half -hour  spent  on  the  Cliff,  eight  persons  returned 
to  the  carriages,  and  drove  home  to  luncheon,  while  sixteen  continued  over 
the  length  of  the  range  to  Mt.  Megunticook,  and  descended  into  Camden 
in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  evening  Hon.  T.  R.  Simonton,  of  Camden,  spoke  to  the  party  about 
the  geology,  Indian  traditions,  and  history  of  Camden. 

On  Tuesday,  thirty  drove  to  "Lake  City,"  and  spent  two  hours  in  a 
delightfid  cruise  in  a  steam  launch,  on  Lake  Megunticook,  and,  returning  to 
the  carriages,  aU  drove  completely  around  the  lake  and  mountain,  arriving 
at  home  in  time  to  enjoy  a  late  dinner  before  taking  the  return  boat  to  Bos- 
ton.   The  return  passage  was  over  a  calm  sea,  under  the  full  moon. 

Headquarters  during  the  stay  were  made  at  the  Mountain  View  House, 
and  the  magnificent  prospect  of  bay  and  mountains,  as  well  as  the  excellent 
table  and  hospitable  attention  of  the  landlord,  Mr.  F.  O.  Martin,  were 
appreciated  by  all.  The  livery  service  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Freeman  was  excep- 
tionally g^od. 

The  fall  excursion  to  Dixyille  Notch  and  Rangelet  Lakes  was  the 
largest  that  the  Club  has  ever  taken  at  that  season  of  the  year,  the  number 
participating  being  eighty-six.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the  trip  con- 
sisted of  Messrs.  Greorge  D.  Newcomb  and  John  Ritchie,  Jr.,  the  former 
taking  especial  care  of  the  party  at  Dixville,  and  the  latter  assuming  lead- 
ership through  the  lakes. 

The  party  left  Boston  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  September  23,  pass- 
ing the  night  at  the  Crawford  House,  White  Mountains.  The  next  day  at 
noon  a  special  train  conveyed  them  to  Colebrook,  where  carriages  were  in 
waiting  to  complete  the  trip  to  The  Balsams  at  Dixville.  The  weather 
during  the  stay  at  the  Notch  was  only  fairly  good,  rain  at  Crawford's 
interfering  with  proposed  trips  in  the  vicinity  on  Saturday  morning,  and 
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the  ride  from  Colebrook  to  the  Notch  being  made  through  light  showers. 
A  steady  rain  on  one  of  the  days  of  the  next  week  prevented  all  trips. 

Daring  the  stay  the  party  took  many  walks  to  interesting  places,  and 
these  were  attended  by  considerable  numbers.  Table  Rock,  through  the 
woods  to  the  Profile,  up  Sanguinari  and  down  the  slide,  up  and  down  Polma- 
geni,  to  the  summit  of  the  southern  Dizville  Peak,  with  minor  walks  to  the 
Flume,  the  Cascades,  and  to  Little  Round  Top,  were  among  those  which 
were  well  attended. 

On  Wednesday,  September  28,  the  whole  party  drove  through  the  Notch 
to  Errol,  taking  steamer  on  the  Androscoggin  to  the  Magalloway,  and  up 
this  charming  stream  for  four  or  five  miles. 

Saturday  evening,  September  24,  and  Friday  evening,  September  30,  were 
devoted  to  meetings,  at  which  President  W.  H.  Niles  occupied  the  chair, 
accounts  of  which  will  appear  in  connection  with  the  Recording  Secretary's 
report.    On  other  evenings,  social  entertainments  and  parties  were  in  order. 

On  Saturday  morning,  October  1,  half  of  the  party  returned  to  Boston 
via  Plymouth. 

The  Rangeley  party,  thirty-two  in  number,  left  The  Balsams  on  Saturday 
morning  for  Errol  Dam  and  Lake  Umbag^g,  crossing  the  lake  in  a  special 
steamer.  Landing  was  made  at  Sunday  Cove,  and  nearly  all  walked  over 
the  five-mile  carry,  arriving  at  Angler's  Retreat  in  time  for  a  late  dinner. 
The  evening  was  devoted  to  a  moonlight  sail  to  South  Arm.  The  party 
remained  at  Angler's  Retreat  till  Monday  morning. 

On  Sunday,  informal  parties  visited  Sunday  Pond  and  the  Richardson 
Ponds,  and  on  Monday  the  headquarters  were  changed  to  The  Birches  on 
Student  Island,  Lake  Mooselucmeguntic. 

Tuesday  was  devoted  to  Cupsuptic  Lake,  the  party  returning  to  The 
Birches  for  the  night,  and  on  Wednesday  morning  a  move  was  made  to  the 
Mountain  View  House  on  Rangeley  Lake.  Some  of  the  party  reached  this 
place  by  walking  over  Bald  Mountain,  and  a  small  party  made  the  ascent 
on  Thursday  morning,  on  which  day  the  party  returned  to  Boston. 

OUTINCN9. 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Outings,  consisting  of  Messrs.  John  Ritchie,  Jr., 
and  Greorge  D.  Newcomb,  and  Mrs.  Greorge  H.  Adams,  report  as  follows:  — 

The  arrangements  of  the  Outing  Committee  included  quite  a  complicated 
programme,  having  on  the  same  day,  on  three  occasions,  an  all-day  outing 
and  one  for  the  afternoon,  the  two  parties  meeting  at  some  convenient  point 
and  finishing  the  walk  together,  and  one  other  day  with  two  outings  planned 
to  go  to  different  places.  Other  outings  were  so  arranged  as  to  permit 
the  Bicycle  Section  to  spend  some  portion  of  its  meet  in  company  with  the 
walkers.  Individual  outings  of  the  year  equal  or  exceed,  in  number  attend- 
ing them,  those  of  any  previous  year.  The  harbor  excursion  of  June  17 
numbered  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight;  and  the  trip  to  Magnolia  and 
Norman's  Woe  on  April  19,  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Some  of  the  after- 
noon outings  were  very  large,  that  which  went  to  see  the  Blue  Hill  kite- 
flying on  September  10  including  one  hundred  members  and  friends,  the 
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trip  to  Waverley  Oaks  on  November  12  nambering  seTenty,  and  the  Wild 
Cat  Ledge  party  of  April  2  numbering  sixty.  The  union  of  the  two  par- 
ties of  May  21  at  the  foot  of  Hancock,  in  the  Blue  Hills,  brought  together 
seventy-three,  who  finished  the  day  together,  and  the  two  parties  at  Hem- 
lock Hill  in  Canton  numbered  fifty-eight.  The  total  number,  thirteen  hun- 
dred and  forty,  for  the  year  on  the  outings  was  not  so  large  as  in  some 
previous  years,  for  the  reason  that  many  Saturdays  in  the  most  popular 
season  for  walking  were  rainy,  and  during  other  seasons  the  weather  was 
exceedingly  hot. 

Altogether,  fifty-two  outings  were  planned  by  the  committee,  but  two  of 
those  planned  for  all  day  were  given  up  on  account  of  rain,  as  well  as 
eleven  of  the  afternoon  outings. 

Herewith  is  a  list  of  the  successful  outings,  chronologically  arranged,  with 
objective  points,  the  names  of  the  leaders,  and  the  attendance:  — 


1898. 

Jan.    1                 Blue  Hills, 

Mp.  Field, 

8 

8                  Castle  Rock, 

Mr.  Burrill, 

17 

22                  Old  Canal, 

Mr.  Osbom, 

U 

29                  Hammond  Pond, 

Mr.  Newcomby 

17 

Feb.   5                 Reeves  Hill, 

Mr.  Field, 

17 

19                 Muddy  Pond, 

Mr.  Newcomb, 

8 

26                  Fort  Rock, 

Mr.  Chamberlain^ 

26 

Mar.  5                  Spot  Pond, 

Mr.  Cades> 

11 

12                 Wild  Cat  Ledge, 

Mr.  Newcomb, 

5 

26                  Pine  Hill, 

Mr.  Forbush, 

25 

Apr.    2                  WUd  Cat  Ledge, 

Mr.  Ritchie, 

60 

9                  Wampatuck's  Outlook, 

Mr.  Bates, 

42 

16                  EUot  Circle, 

Mr.  FuUer, 

18 

19  (all-day)  Norman's  Woe, 

Messrs.  Mackintosh  hud  New- 

comb. 

160 

30                 Marsh  Marigolds, 

Mr.  Field, 

27 

May    7  (all-day)  Reservoir    Pond    and 

Miss  E.  Endicott, 

31 

Hemlock  Hill, 

7                   Afternoon  to  same. 

Mr.  Newcomb, 

27 

14                  Bear  Hill, 

Mr.  Lynde, 

31 

21  (all-day)  Blue  Hill  Range, 

Mr.  Ritchie, 

23 

21                   Afternoon  to  Blue  Hill, 

Mr.  Newcomb, 

50 

28                  Maugus  Hill, 

Mr.  Chamberlain, 

18 

30  (all. day)  Moose  Hill, 

Mr.  Merriam, 

40 

June  11                  Neponset  River  Bank, 

Miss  Lanning, 

40 

17  (all-day)  Baker's  Island, 

Mr.  Newcomb, 

178 

18                  Bartholomew's  Pond, 

Messrs.  Newcomb  and  Ritchie,  27 

25                   West  Roxbury, 

Mrs.  Witherell, 

35 

Sept.    3  (all-day)  Pegan  HUl, 

Messrs.  Norton  and 

Crosby,      6 

10                  Blue  Hill, 

Mr.  Ritchie, 

100 

17                  Pine  Hill, 

Mr.  Lawrence, 

60 

110 
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Oct.    1  Bellevae  Hill, 

8  Wolf  Pits, 

Nov.   5  Prospect  Hill, 

8  (all-day)  Peabody  Boulders, 

12  Waverley  Oaks, 

26  Aubumdale  Eame, 

Dec.    3  Middlesex  Fells, 

10  Prospect  Hill, 

17  Lexington, 

24  Lynn  Woods, 


Mr.  Crosby,  20 

Mr.  Bailey,  9 

Mr.  FuUer,  21 
Messrs.  Chubbock  and  Ritchie,  32 

Mr.  Field,  70 

Mr.  Newcomb,  23 

Mr.  Lynde,  19 

Mr.  Ritchie,  18 

Mr.  Parsons,  15 

Mr.  Bailey,  12 


Total,      1340 


A.  A.  A.   S.    EXCURSIONS. 

As  one  of  the  hosts  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  during  its  visit  to  Boston  from  August  22  to  27,  the  Club  has 
had  the  honor  of  planning  and  conducting  all  of  the  excursions  of  that  body. 

The  excursiond  were  under  the  general  charge  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Excursion  Committee,  and  the  various  trips  were  led  by  different  Club 
members. 

About  nine  hundred  members  of  the  Association  were  in  attendance  at  the 
meeting,  and  two  or  three  simultaneous  excursions  were  usually  planned,  in 
order  to  prevent  overcrowding  of  any  one. 

The  excursions  were  as  follows:  — 


Nmnber 
participating. 

Tuesday i  August  23. 

(  Middlesex  Fells,  by  train, 

93     j 

'         "  "    by  bicycle, 

325    Boston  harbor, 

Wednesday f  August  24. 
525    Salem, 


Leaden. 

Messrs.  A.  R.  Bailey  and  R.  B. 

Lawrence. 
Mr.  £.  A.  Start. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Newcomb. 

Messrs.    John    Ritchie,    Jr.,   and 

Parker  B.  Field. 
Mr.  Desmond  Fitzgerald. 


Messrs.  Rosewell  B.  Lawrence  and 
J.  Allen  Crosby. 


20    Metropolitan     Water     Works, 
Oakdale  and  Fayville, 

Thursday f  August  25. 
150    Reception  by  Governor  Wolcott 
and  visit  to  Blue  Hill  Obser- 
vatory, 
'  Drive  through  the  Park  System  Mr.  Fred  V.  Fuller, 
and  reception  at  the  Country 
350  i      Club  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner, 

Bicycle  Ride  through  Park  Sys-  Mr.  £.  A.  Pope, 
w    tern, 
28    Revere  Beach  Reservation,  Mr.  Parker  B.  Field. 


EXGUBSIONS.  Ill 

Friday,  August  26. 
800    Cambridge  Day,  spent  at  £[ar- 
vard  Univeisity. 
Saturday,  August  27. 
34    Visit  to  Concord,  Mr.  Greorge  D.  Newcomb. 

36    Visit  to  Lexington,  Mr.  Fred  V.  Fuller. 

21     Visit  to  Concord  and  Lezing^n,         Mr.  A.  S.  Parsons. 

by  wheel, 
189    Visit  to  Wellesley  College  and  Mr.  C.  L.  BurrilL 

Riverside  Recreation  Grounds, 
Monday,  August  29. 

Trips  to  Plymouth  and  Province- 
town  were  arranged,  but  were 
not  personally  conducted. 

All  arrangements  for  bicycles  during  the  visit  of  the  Association  were  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Albert  S.  Parsons. 

On  Monday,  August  29,  a  party  of  forty-two,  including  four  members 
of  the  A.  M.  C,  who  acted  as  hosts,  started  for  the  White  Mountains,  arriv- 
\  ing  that  night  at  the  Profile  House. 

During  the  day,  spent  in  Franconia  Notch,  parties  visited  the  Flume, 
Pool,  and  Basin,  also  Mt.  Lafayette,  and  Cannon  and  Bald  Mountains. 

Leaving  the  Profile  House  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Washington  was  reached  before  dinner,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  parties 
visited  the  Alpine  Garden  and  Tuckerman's  Ravine. 

On  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington,  in  the  evening,  Professor  Greorge  H. 
Barton  gave  a  most  interesting  talk  upon  the  geology  of  the  White  Moun- 
tain region. 

On  Thursday  the  main  party  proceeded  by  train  to  the  Crawford  House, 
while  fifteen  walked  there  by  the  old  bridle-path.   From  here  parties  visited 
the  various  cascades,  Elephant  Head,  and  the  summit  of  Mt.  Willard. 
The  party  returned  to  Boston  on  Friday. 

The  committee  for  this  trip  consisted  of  Messrs.  Parker  B.  Field,  Rose- 
well  B.  Lawrence,  George  H.  Barton,  and  Harvey  N.  Shepdrd. 

The  total  attendance  on  the  various  A.  A.  A.  S.  excursions  was  2613. 
The  last  Excursion  Committee  reported  a  balance  of  $54.46  on  hand,  and 
railroad  tickets  to  the  value  of  $49.63.     We  have  turned  over  to  the  Trea- 
surer of  the  Club  880.00,  and  now  report  857.40  cash  on  hand,  and  844.99 
in  railroad  tickets. 

Parker  B.  Field, 
John  Ritchie,  Jr., 
George  D.  Newcomb, 
Charles  E.  Lord, 
Sarah  Macomber  Adams, 
Charles  L.  Burrill, 
jABiES  Sturgis  Prat, 

Committee  on  Field  Meetings  and  Exewnions, 
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Proceedings  of  the  Club. 

March  9, 1898.  —  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-first  Corporate  Meeting. 

President  Niles  in  the  chair. 

One  hundred  and  five  persons  were  present.  The  records  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  I.  T.  Chubbuok  as  Trustee  of  the  Permanent 
and  Reserve  Funds  was  tendered,  in  order  that  a  mistake  made  at  the 
annual  election  might  be  corrected.  The  resignation  was  accepted.  The 
following  were  then  elected  Trustees  of  the  Permanent  and  Reserve  Funds: 
For  two  years,  Isaac  Y.  Chubbuck  ;  for  three  years,  Rest  F.  Curtis.  Six- 
teen candidates  for  membership  were  elected. 

**  Our  Contemporary  Ancestors  in  the  Southern  Appalachians  "  was  the 
subject  of  the  evening,  and  the  speakers  were  Rev.  William  G.  Frost,  Ph.  D., 
President  of  Berea  College,  Kentucky,  and  Rev.  William  £.  Barton,  D.  D., 
of  Boston.  President  Frost  described  the  mountain  region  of  eastern  Ken- 
tucky, the  ridges  and  valleys  of  the  Cumberland  plateau,  and  the  conse- 
quent lack  of  communication.  He  then  showed  how  this  isolation  had 
retarded  the  development  of  the  people,  so  that  their  present  civiliza- 
tion really  belongs  to  the  last  century.  The  strong  characteristics  of 
the  inhabitants,  people  of  English  and  Scotch-Irish  descent,  —  their  vigor 
and  self-reliance,  independence,  and  patriotism,  —  were  illustrated  by  many 
short  anecdotes. 

Dr.  Barton  spoke  especially  concerning  the  opposition  of  these  people  to 
slavery,  and  the  important  part  which  they  took  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 

President  Frost  showed  twenty-four  lantern-slides,  and  upon  request 
described  the  work  which  Berea  College  is  doing  to  educate  and  elevate 
these  mountain  people. 

April  4, 1898.  —  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-second  Corporate  Meeting. 

President  Niles  in  the  chair. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  persons  were  present.  The  records  of  the 
last  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  Fourteen  candidates  for  corporate 
membership  were  elected,  and  Mr.  John  Muir  of  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Joseph 
Vallot  of  Paris  and  Chamounix,  and  Prince  Luigi  Amadeo  of  Savoy  were 
elected  Corresponding  Members. 

Rev.  Henry  G.  Spaulding  gave  an  illustrated  lecture,  "The  Island  of 
Capri."  Beginning  with  a  map  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  a  view  of  Vesuvius 
as  it  appeared  2000  years  ago,  the  Greek  Temple  at  Psestum,  and  the  cliffs 
of  Amalfi,  the  speaker  then  showed  a  large  number  of  views  illustrating  the 
scenery  of  the  island  of  Capri,  its  cliffs  and  mountains,  the  landing-place, 
the  towns  of  Capri  and  Ana-Capri,  the  interesting  people,  and  finally  the 
wonderful  Blue  Grotto.  Numerous  historical  allusions  increased  the  interest 
of  the  lecture,  and  many  of  the  lantern  yiews  were  colored. 
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April  21, 1898.  —  Speoial  Meeting. 

Fresicleiit  Niles  in  the  chair. 

This  meeting  was  held  in  Upper  Horticultural  Hall,  by  cooperation  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  and  the  Appalachian  Mountun 
Club.  About  four  hundred  persons  were  present,  the  members  of  both 
societies,  with  their  friends,  being  invited.  General  Francis  H.  Appleton, 
President  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  wel- 
comed the  Club,  and  introduced  its  President.  President  Niles  expressed 
gratification  at  the  cooperation  of  the  societies,  and  then  introduced  the 
speaker,  Mr.  Cornelius  Van  Brunt  of  New  York,  who  gave  a  lecture,  illus- 
trated with  colored  lantern-slides,  on  <*Wild  Flowers  of  the  Canadian 
Bockies  amidst  their  Native  Surroundings."  The  scenery  around  Banff, 
Lakes  Louise  and  Agnes,  and  the  Glacier  House  was  illustrated  with 
superb  photographs  of  peaks,  glaciers,  and  lakes,  but  even  more  remarkable 
were  the  exquisitely  colored  views  of  the  wild  flowers.  Several  scores  of 
specimens  were  shown,  in  masses,  in  clusters,  and  in  single  flowers.  The 
pictures  were  shown  upon  a  black  backg^und  with  electric  light,  and  the 
beautiful  petals  were  luminous  as  with  sunlight. 

May  11, 1898.  —  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-third  Corporate  Meeting. 

Vice-President  Curtis  in  the  chair. 

One  hundred  and  ten  persons  were  present.  The  records  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  approved.  Eighteen  candidates  for  membership 
were  elected. 

The  Chairman  explained  the  measures  taken  by  the  Council  toward 
securing  the  preservation  of  forests  in  the  Northwest,  and  read  the  circular 
sent  to  members  of  Congress. 

Several  short  papers  were  presented  describing  the  various  trips  taken 
during  the  recent  snow-shoe  *'meet''  at  Waterville,  N.  H.  Mr.  B.  B. 
Lawrence  opened  with  a  few  statistics  and  general  remarks.  Then  fol- 
lowed Miss  M.  A.  J.  Frothingham  on  the  subject,  **  Li  the  Woods  and  on 
the  Biver ; "  Mr.  Gorham  Dana,  on  "  Sandwich  Dome ; "  Mr.  W.  L. 
Chaloner,  on  '*Mt.  Tecumseh  and  Frostwork;"  Mrs.  W.  B.  Davis,  on 
"  Mt.  Osceola; "  Mr.  Frederic  Endicott,  on  "  Prospecting; "  Miss  S.  N. 
Macomber,  "In-doors;"  and  Mr.  P.  B.  Field,  on  "North  Tripyramid." 
Stereopticon  views  were  shown,  the  slides  being  made  by  Messrs.  Field, 
Endicott,  and  Dana  from  their  own  negatives. 

June  8, 1898.  —  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-fourth  Corporate  Meeting. 

President  Niles  in  the  chair. 

About  seventy  persons  were  present.  The  records  of  the  last  meet- 
ing were  read  and  approved.  Thirteen  candidates  for  membership  were 
elected. 

The  {^resident  called  attention  to  the  exhibit  of  the  Lowell  School  of 
Design,  hanging  upon  the  walls. 

APPALACHiA  nc  8 
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Mr.  Arthur  T.  HopkinB  addressed  the  Club  eoooemiiig  **  The  Isknd  of 
Jamaica."  He  described  the  topography  of  the  island,  with  its  mocmtaiii 
ranges  and  rapid  rivers,  the  people  and  their  customs,  the  yegetation,  and 
the  banana  industry.  He  also  explained  his  professional  work  in  oonnection 
with  water-supply  and  sewerage  problems.  A  large  number  of  lantern 
views  were  shown. 

Mr.  Frank  O.  Carpenter  gave  a  paper  on  ^  The  Lost  River."  (See  p. 
37.)  This  interesting  phenomenon  is  in  the  gorge  on  the  north  fork  of  the 
Moosilauke  stream,  near  North  Woodstock,  N.  H. 

July  1  to  12,  1898.  —  Thirty-third  Field  Meeting.    Held  at  St  Hubert's 

Inn,  Adirondacks,  N.  Y. 

President  Niles  in  the  chair. 

Two  meetings  for  the  presentation  of  papers  were  held  in  the  parlor  of 
St.  Hubert's  Inn. 

On  Monday  evening,  July  4,  about  120  persons  were  present.  The  meet- 
ing opened  with  a  piano  solo  by  Miss  C.  M.  Endicott. 

Mr.  Edward  I.  H.  Howell,  of  Philadelphia,  addressed  the  Club  on  the 
**  Preservation  of  Forests  in  Europe  and  America."  He  alluded  briefly  to 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  such  preservation,  and  the  measures  already  taken 
by  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  Adirondacks,  by  the  general  government 
in  the  West,  and  by  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  in  New  England.  He 
then  spoke  concerning  tbe  preservation  of  game,  the  animals  already  exter- 
minated, and  the  great  need  of  protection.  The  large  forest  and  game 
reservations  in  the  Adirondacks  were  mentioned,  and  the  excellent  work  of 
the  Adirondack  Mountain  Reserve  in  the  protection  of  fish  and  game,  in  the 
preservation  of  forests,  and  in  the  cutting  of  paths,  was  explained  at  some 
length. 

A  soprano  solo  by  Miss  S.  Saunderson  followed  the  address  of  Mr. 
Howell. 

Professor  J.  W.  Chickering,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  then  spoke  concern- 
ing "The  Flora  of  the  Mountains,"  making  comparisons  with  the  White 
Mountains,  and  alluding  to  specimens  found  on  the  walks  during  the  Field 
Meeting. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  singing  of  "  America  "  by  the  audience. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  Thursday  evening,  July  7.  About  one  hun- 
dred persons  were  present. 

After  a  musical  selection  on  the  piano  and  violin,  a  paper  prepared  by 
Professor  C.  H.  Smyth,  Jr.,  of  £[amilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  was 
presented  by  Professor  William  North  Rice,  of  Middletown,  Conn.  The 
subject  was,  *'  The  Geology  of  the  Adirondacks."  (See  p.  44.)  The  kind 
of  rook  of  which  these  mountains  are  composed,  the  Archiean  rock  called 
gabhroy  was  clearly  explained,  and  by  means  of  specimens  Professor  Rice 
showed  the  large  crystals  formed  by  great  pressure.  Allusion  was  also 
made  to  the  sandstones,  the  stratified  rode  found  just  outside  the  mountain 
region. 
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Professor  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  of  Hanover,  N.  H.,  spoke  concerning  the 
effects  upon  the  Adirondack  mountains  of  glacial  action  and  erosion.  The 
power  of  water  was  especially  illustrated  in  cutting  the  gorge  of  the  Ausable 
lakes. 

October  11, 1898.  —  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-fifth  Corporate  Meeting. 

President  Niles  in  the  chair. 

On  account  of  the  large  attendance,  about  290  persons,  the  meeting 
adjourned  from  Room  11  to  Huntington  Hall.  The  reading  of  the  records 
was  omitted.  Thirty-nine  candidates  for  corporate  membership  were 
elected.  The  President  appointed,  as  a  committee  to  nominate  officers  for 
1899,  A.  S.  Parsons,  G.  M.  Jones,  Mrs.  C.  H.  French,  E.  F.  Merriam,  and 
Mrs.  D.  L.  Viles. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Stevens  addressed  the  Club  concerning  "  Manila  and  the 
Philippines."  Mr.  Stevens  resided  in  Manila  two  years,  from  1894  to  1896, 
representing  a  Boston  commercial  house,  and  during  his  stay  took  many 
photographs.  Seventy-five  stereopticon  views  from  some  of  these  were 
thrown  upon  the  screen.  He  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  experi- 
ences, enlivened  with  humorous  stories  illustrating  characteristics  of  the 
people.  The  pictures  showed  the  scenery  of  Manila  and  the  neighboring 
mountains,  and  the  dwellings  and  customs  of  the  Filipinos. 

November  9, 1898.  —  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-sixth  Corporate  Meeting. 

President  Niles  in  the  chair. 

About  one  hundred  and  ninety  persons  were  present.  The  records  of  the 
June  meeting,  the  July  field  meeting,  and  the  October  meeting  were  read 
and  approved.     Thirteen  candidates  for  corporate  membership  were  elected. 

Mr.  Harvey  N.  Shepard,  Chairman  of  the  Trustees  of  Real  Estate, 
announced  the  gift  to  the  Club  from  Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay  of  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  the  heart  of  North  Woodstock,  N.  H.,  and  it  was  voted  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  by  the  President  to  draft  resolutions  expressing  the 
appreciation  of  the  Club  for  this  generous  and  valuable  gift.  The  President 
subsequently  appointed  Messrs.  Harvey  N.  Shepard  and  Charles  £.  Fay. 

The  subject  of  the  evening  was,  **  New  Rambles  on  Canadian  Snowfields 
(1898)."  Mr.  Rest  F.  Curtis  gave  two  short  papers,  "  A  Day  in  the  Sel- 
kirks  "  and  "  The  First  Making  of  Abbot  Pass."  (See  page  31.)  Professor 
Charles  E.  Fay  gave  an  account  of  explorations  in  the  region  of  Sherbrooke 
Lake  and  Mount  Bnlf our,  and  the  ascent  of  a  virgin  peak,  which  they  named 
«'  Mount  Niles,"  for  the  President  of  the  Club.  (See  p.  93.)  Though  taken 
by  surprise.  President  Niles  responded  with  very  appropriate  remarks 
expressing  his  appreciation  of  the  compliment  thus  paid  him.  A  large  num- 
ber of  interesting  stereopticon  views  were  shown  during  the  evening. 
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December  14, 1898.  —  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-seventh  Coipoxate  Meeting. 

P^sident  Niles  in  the  chair. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  persons  were  present.  The  records  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  approved.  Miss  Sarah  6.  Fay  was  elected  a  Cor- 
responding Member,  and  seventeen  candidates  for  corporate  membership 
were  elected. 

Upon  reconunendation  of  the  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting, 
the  following  was  adopted:  — 

<*  The  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  desires  to  express  to  Miss  Sarah  B. 
Fay,  and  to  eng^ross  upon  its  records,  its  profound  appreciation  of  the 
generous  public  spirit  and  keen  sense  of  what  the  sympathetic  enjoyment 
of  nature  can  do  for  man,  that  have  led  her  to  set  apart  for  the  public  a 
large  and  beautiful  tract  at  North  Woodstock,  New  Hampshire. 

**  The  Club  would  furthermore  give  expression  to  a  feeling  of  permissi- 
ble satisfaction  that  Miss  Fay  has  seen  fit  to  make  it  the  custodian  of  this 
public  trust.  In  accepting  the  same,  it  pledges  itself  to  administer  it,  so 
far  as  lies  in  its  power,  4n  such  a  manner  that  dwellers  and  sojourners  in 
the  fair  Pemigewassett  valley  may  derive  the  fullest  benefit  from  this 
valuable  donation,  and  that  others  may  elsewhere  be  moved  to  similar 
benefactions.'' 

The  President  appointed  as  Auditors  Messrs.  Alvin  R.  Bailey,  Henry 
S.  Bean,  and  C.  N.  Mason;  and  as  Committee  on  the  Annual  Reception, 
Professor  Edwin  A.  Start,  Chairman,  Miss  M.  A.  Knowles,  Mr.  W.  S.  Rum- 
rill,  Miss  Helen  E.  Endicott,  Mr.  Jarvis  B.  Keene,  Miss  Anna  E.  Lanning, 
Miss  Susanna  Saunderson. 

The  reports  of  the  Councillors  of  Topography,  Art,  Exploration,  aud 
Improvements  were  presented.     (See  pages  85-100.) 

Miss  Rose  Hollingsworth  gave  a  talk  on  "  Some  Temples,  Tombs,  and 
Palaces  in  India  and  Burmah.''  Many  beautiful  stereopticou  views  were 
shown.  The  speaker  first  took  the  audience  to  Burmah,  Rangoon,  and 
Mandalay;  then  to  the  Hindoo  Temples  in  the  Madras  district  of  Southern 
India;  and  finally  to  Northern  India,  Benares,  Agra,  and  Delhi.  The  lec- 
ture closed  with  a  few  beautiful  views  of  the  Himalayas. 

December  20, 1898.  —  Special  Meeting. 
President  Niles  in  the  chair. 

Ninety-five  persons  were  present. 

Mr.  F.  y.  Fuller  gave  an  account  of  the  Club  trip  last  June  to  Mount 
Grace,  Warwick,  Majss.  He  described  the  delightful  ride  from  Athol,  also 
the  Club  land  on  the  lower  summit  of  Mount  Grace,  together  with  the 
views,  the  minerals,  flowers,  ferns,  and  birds.  The  paper  closed  with  a 
word  of  appreciation  for  the  love  of  nature  which  members  of  the  Club 
possess. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Penniman,  of  Berea  College,  Kentucky,  then  spoke  upon 
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^  Saddle  Scenes  among  our  Contemporary  Ancestors."  The  oiyilization  of 
the  Kentucky  mountaineers  belongs  to  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, and  the  speaker  illustrated  their  interesting  characteristics  with 
numerous  stories  given  in  the  mountain  dialect.  The  customs  of  the  moon- 
shiners, the  sermons  of  the  mountain  preachers,  and  the  experiences  of  last 
summer's  camping  party  were  vividly  portrayed. 

January  11, 1899.  —  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-eighth  (annual)  Corporate 

Meeting. 

President  Niles  in  the  chair. 

One  hundred  and  forty-five  persons  were  present.  The  records  of  the 
last  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  Professor  John  Muir  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Prince  Luigi  Amadeo  of  Savoy  were  elected  Honorary  Members. 
Eleven  candidates  for  corporate  membership  were  elected. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Recording  and  Corresponding  Secretaries, 
Treasurer,  Trustees  of  the  Permanent  and  Reserve  Funds,  Trustees  of  Real 
Estate,  and  Auditors  were  presented. 

Professor  C.  E.  Fay,  at  the  close  of  the  Treasurer's  report,  moved  that 
the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Club  be  extended  to  the  retiring  Treasurer,  Mr. 
John  E.  Alden,  for  the  splendid  service  he  has  rendered  during  the  past 
eleven  years.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Curtis,  and  passed 
unanimously  by  a  rising  vote.  It  was  then  voted  that  the  annual  reports  be 
accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

The  report  of  the  Excursion  Committee,  somewhat  abbreviated,  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  P.  B.  Field,  that  of  the  Room  Committee  by  Mr.  J.  Ritchie, 
Jr.,  and  that  of  the  Committee  on  the  Sella  Collection  of  Photographs  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Fay.  Communications  expressing  thanks  of  organizations  for  the 
loan  of  the  photographs  were  read. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Parsons,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Nomination  of 
Officers  for  1899,  reported  as  follows:  — 

For  President,  John  Herbert;  for  Vice-President,  Edwin  H.  Abbott;  for 
Recording  Secretary,  Rosewell  B.  Liawrence;  for  Corresponding  Secretary, 
John  Ritchie,  Jr.;  for  Treasurer,  Rufus  A.  Bullock;  for  Councillors:  Topo- 
graphy, Grordon  H.  Taylor;  Art,  Helen  E.  Endicott;  Exploration,  Charles 
L.  Noyes;  Improvements,  Parker  B.  Field;  for  Trustees  of  Permanent 
and  Reserve  Funds  (for  three  years),  Charles  H.  French;  Real  Estate  (for 
four  years),  Charles  E.  Fay. 

The  Committee  presented  no  candidate  for  Councillor  of  Natural  His- 
tory, Mr.  A.  Lawrence  Rotch  having  declined  a  reelection.  It  was  voted 
that  the  Committee  be  requested  to  nominate  a  Councillor  of  Natural  His- 
tory at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Club.  The  President  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  H.  N.  Shepard,  Cheever  Newhall,  and  E.  W.  Howe,  and  the  bal- 
loting for  officers  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  candidates  nominated. 

The  retiring  President,  Professor  William  H.  Niles,  addressed  the  Club 
on  the  following  subject:  ''  Our  Land  is  rapidly  becoming  old  and  worn. 
Why?    What  we  as  Appalachians  may  do  for  our  Country."    The  speaker 
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mentioned  the  varioiis  agencies  throngh  which  the  land  is  hecoming  worn. 
In  many  ways  the  extension  of  civilization  in  the  nineteenth  century  has 
affected  the  landscape,  —  the  productiveness  of  soil,  the  accessibility  of 
land,  the  work  of  park  commissions.  The  land  shows  age  according  to  the 
use  which  has  been  made  of  it.  Streams  are  diminishing  and  becoming 
more  subject  to  floods,  which  rapidly  wear  away  the  land.  The  changes 
wrought  by  the  indiscriminate  cutting  of  forests  were  dwelt  upon,  and  also 
the  influences  of  trusts  for  the  cutting  of  timber  and  the  manufacture  of 
pulp  and  paper.  All  these  changes  are  disastrous  to  scenery.  Italy  affords 
us  a  striking  example.  Moreover,  animal  life,  including  even  the  fish  in 
the  sea,  is  being  sacrificed.  Such  results  are  due  to  greed  and  the  lack  of 
love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature.  As  members  of  this  Club  we  can  encour- 
age associations  for  the  preservation  of  forests,  fish,  and  game.  We  can 
exercise  a  healthful  influence  over  children,  and  through  photography  culti- 
vate an  appreciation  of  nature.  We  can  influence  leg^lative  committees, 
command  the  respect  of  the  public  for  our  work,  and  cultivate  a  proper 
sentiment  of  regard  for  nature. 

January  19,  1899.  —  Special  Meeting. 
President  Herbert  in  the  chair. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  persons  were  present.  The  Recording  Secre- 
tary gave  notice  of  the  annual  reception  to  be  held  February  10  at  the 
Yendome,  and  the  snow-shoe  excursion  to  the  Iron  Mountain  House,  Jack- 
son, February  18-27. 

This  was  the  second  meeting  devoted  to  last  sununer's  explorations  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies.  The  map  shown  was  prepared  from  observations  made 
by  Mr.  Charles  S.  Thompson,  companion  of  the  two  speakers  of  the  even- 
ing, Rev.  Harry  P.  Nichols  being  the  fourth  member  of  the  party.  Mr. 
George  M.  Weed  presented  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Pipestone  and  the  New 
Pass  to  the  Bow  "  (see  page  10) ;  and  Rev.  Charles  L.  Noyes  described 
**  New  Work  on  the  Waputehk  Snowfield  and  the  Capture  of  Mount  Bal- 
four "  (see  page  20).    One  hundred  and  fifty  lantern  views  were  shown. 

• 

February  2, 1899.  —  Special  Meeting. 

President  Herbert  in  the  chair. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  present. 

Dr.  Lyman  B.  Sperry  gave  an  illustrated  lecture,  "  Mount  ^tna."  Al- 
though the  Club  has  been  favored  with  descriptions  of  mountains  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  this  subject  was  new,  and,  through  the  graphic  powers  of 
the  speaker  and  his  fine  lantern-slides,  was  rendered  unusually  interesting. 
Dr.  Sperry  first  gave  the  history  of  the  mountain,  mentioning  three  erup- 
tions before  Christ,  and  the  g^eat  one  which,  one  thousand  years  later, 
directly  and  indirectly  destroyed  100,000  lives.  His  ascent  was  during  an 
eruption  in  October,  1892.  He  described  the  night  view  of  the  phenome- 
non, and  the  pictures  showed  columns  of  mud,  steam,  and  cinders.    The 
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weather  was  fine  ;  at  an  elevation  of  11,000  feet  he  saw  the  snn  rise  from 
the  sea  ;  and  Malta  was  visible  at  a  distance  of  14^  miles,  a  very  unusual 
phenomenon. 

February  8, 1899.  —  One. hundred  and  eighty-ninth  Corporate  Meeting. 

President  Herbert  in  the  chair. 

One  hundred  and  ten  persons  were  present. 

Six  candidates  for  corporate  membership  were  elected.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Trustees  of  Real  Estate  announced  that  he  had  appeared  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  to 
advocate  the  exemption  of  the  Club's  lands  from  taxation. 

Mr.  J.  £.  Chamberlain  addressed  the  Club  on  <<  Cuban  Mountains  and 
Valleys  as  our  Soldiers  saw  them."  He  described  the  approach  to  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island,  the  landing  at  Daiquiri,  the  advance  to  the  front, 
and  the  engagements  at  Las  Quasinas  and  San  Juan  ;  but  the  larger  part  of 
his  remarks  bore  upon  the  physical  features  of  the  country,  —  the  moun- 
tains, 6000  to  8500  feet  in  height  and  fantastic  in  outline,  descending  appf^ 
rently  to  the  edge  of  the  sea  ;  the  coast  terraces,  the  forests,  gfrassy  glades, 
and  streams,  the  flora  and  fauna;  and  the  climate,  including  the  daily  thun- 
der-storm. The  beautiful  scenery  of  bay  and  mountains  about  Santiago 
was  specially  emphasized. 

March  8, 1899.  —  One  hundred  and  ninetieth  Corporate  Meeting. 

President  Herbert  in  the  chair. 

About  two  hundred  and  ten  persons  were  present,  and,  the  audience  being 
too  large  for  Room  11,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  Huntington  Hall. 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Bryant,  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Greog^phic  Society, 
was  elected  a  Corresponding  Member.  Twenty  candidates  for  corporate 
membership  were  also  elected.  The  Committee  on  the  Nomination  of 
Officers  presented  the  name  of  Leon  S.  Griswold  for  Councillor  of  Natural 
History,  and  upon  ballot  being  taken  he  was  elected  to  that  ofiice. 

The  first  speaker  of  the  evening  was  the  newly-elected  Councillor  of 
Natural  History,  Mr.  Leon  S.  Griswold,  and  his  subject  was  *<  The  Florida 
Everglades."  The  explorations  were  made  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  Greological  Survey.  The  speaker  first  described  the  coast,  —  the  new 
or  outer  coral  reef  ;  the  ancient  coral  reef,  to  which  belong  the  islands  called 
keys ;  the  lagoons  and  inside  passages ;  and  the  strip  of  dry  soil  bordering 
the  mainland.  The  great  interior  portion  of  Southern  Florida  consists  of 
mud  and  shallow  water,  in  which  there  is  a  rank  growth  of  sword-grass 
about  six  feet  high.  In  this  sea  of  grass  are  many  small  islands,  or  keys, 
consisting  of  a  tangled  mass  of  bushes  and  dwarf  trees.  The  soil  is  like  a 
sponge.  The  explorer  and  his  guide  poled  and  dragged  their  dug-out  Indian 
canoe  through  this  wilderness  of  grass,  camping  at  night  upon  the  keys. 
Some  description  was  also  given  of  the  Seminole  Indians  and  their  customs. 
Twenty-five  lantern  views  were  shown. 
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Mr.  Harvey  N.  Shepard  then  described  a  trip  through  the  Windward 
Islands.  He  referred  to  the  sitoation  of  the  islands ;  their  origin,  either 
coral  or  volcanic  ;  and  their  nationality,  Dutch,  Danish,  French,  and  English. 
Especial  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  fine  mountain  scenery,  the  luxuriant 
vegetation,  and  the  dense  population.  The  views,  many  of  them  taken  by 
Mr.  O.  B.  Cole  of  the  Club,  were  very  interesting,  and  well  illustrated  the 
scenery  and  the  people.  •  Stops  were  made  at  many  of  the  islands,  but  those 
specially  noticed  were  St.  Thomas,  Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  and 
Barbadoes. 

The  following  report  of  the  meetings  held  daring  the  Excarsion  to 
Dixville  Notch,  while  not  technically  a  part  of  the  Club  records,  are 
here  appended :  — 

During  the  stay  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  party  at  The  Balsams, 
in  Dixville  Notch,  two  evening  meetings  were  held  for  the  presentation  of 
papers.  Professor  W.  H.  Niles,  President  of  the  Club,  being  in  the  chair. 
The  first  of  these  meetings  was  on  Saturday  evening,  September  24,  when 
the  principal  entertainment  was  a  reminiscence  by  the  Swami  Abhedananda, 
who  spoke  of  the  mountains  of  his  native  land,  the  Himalayas.  President 
Niles  in  a  graceful  speech  introduced  the  speaker  to  his  auditors,  noting  in 
advance  the  pleasure  that  the  Club  members  would  have  in  listening  to  one 
who  knew  these  splendid  mountains  so  well. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  address  the  speaker  referred  to  the  current  mis- 
pronunciation of  the  name  of  these  mountains,  which  is  properly  Himkl-ya. 
The  name  is  from  the  Sanskrit,  meaning  **  the  abode  of  snow; "  and  the 
range  extends  for  three  thousand  miles,  with  a  width  in  some  places  of 
about  one  thousand  miles.  He  then  described  his  journeys  through  these 
regions. 

According  to  the  custom  of  his  order,  he  carried  no  money  or  provisions 
with  him,  relying  everywhere  on  the  contributions  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
order  to  which  the  Swami  belongs  is  one  dating  back  to  traditionary  times. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  is  "  teacher,"  and  the  members  of  the  order  are 
living  examples  of  morality  and  spiritual  life.  Throughout  his  travels 
Abhedfinanda  went  barefooted,  and,  when  no  houses  were  available,  slept  in 
eaves  or  in  trees. 

The  speaker  described  the  route  up  through  the  gorge  of  the  Granges  to 
Eedar,  some  16,000  feet  above  sea  level,  a  journey  requiring  some  fifteen 
days  on  foot.  Here  it  was  excessively  cold,  and  firewood  being  scarce  it 
was  difficult  to  melt  ice  enough  to  get  sufficient  water  to  drink.  Two  other 
later  journeys  were  to  still  different  regions  in  the  Himalayas,  the  last 
being  to  Darjeeling. 

The  address  was  filled  with  interesting  items  concerning  the  people  and 
their  customs.  There  is  a  race  of  hill-men,  for  example,  a  stout,  strong 
people  used  to  the  bearing  of  burdens.  There  are  no  roads  for  wheeled 
vehicles  in  some  parts,  but  those  who  wish  to  travel  but  cannot  walk  may 
be  carried  by  these  men  in  a  chaise^parteurs.    One  man,  even,  can  carry  a 
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traveller  on  his  back  in  a  kind  of  a  chair,  or  a  load  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
and  this  to  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  a  day.  The  natives  wear 
trousers  made  of  cloth  woven  by  themselves,  and  woollen  coats,  and  they 
live  on  vegetables  and  cereals,  with  some  meat  from  sheep  and  goats. 
These  domestic  animals  are  the  beasts  of  burden  of  the  country,  and  form 
an  important  item  in  its  commerce. 

These  people  were  characterized  as  truthful  and  honest;  they  live  with- 
out locks  on  their  doors,  and  learn  to  steal  and  lie  only  through  contact 
with  other  nations.  The  region  in  which  they  live  is  remarkable  not  only 
for  the  magnificence  of  its  mountain  peaks  and  glaciers,  but  also  for  the 
variety  and  profusion  of  its  wild  flowers.  In  Kashmir,  for  example,  the 
saffron  flower  covers  great  fields  as  with  a  velvet  carpet  brilliant  in  color, 
and  fills  the  air  with  its  perfume. 

At  the  meeting  on  Friday  evening,  September  30,  the  first  speaker  was 
Mr.  E.  A.  Whitman,  whose  theme  was  "  The  Mountains  of  Greorgia."  He 
had  lived  for  a  portion  of  his  life  in  Alabama,  and  his  paper  was  a  bright 
and  spicy  impromptu  talk  on  the  country,  its  general  topography,  some  of 
the  special  features  of  the  landscape,  with  comments  on  the  natives,  their 
means  of  livelihood,  crops,  houses,  manners  and  customs,  and  their  super- 
stitions. 

Professor  Niles  himself  furnished  the  second  address  of  the  evening,  the 
subject  of  which  was  the  g^logical  story  of  the  region  in  which  the  meeting 
was  being  held,  the  Dixville  Notch.  He  referred  in  a  general  way  to 
notches  in  different  parts  of  the  State  or  country,  showing  the  relations  of 
these  gaps  in  a  mountain  chain  to  the  chain  itself  and  to  the  valleys.  He 
also  discussed  the  peculiarities  of  a  number  of  the  well-known  mountain 
notches  of  New  Hampshire.  "  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  notch," 
said  Professor  Niles,  "  is  the  closeness  of  its  walls.  Nowhere  else  have  we 
found  such  aretes,  such  spires,  nor  do  we  find  elsewhere  in  New  England 
anything  of  this  kind  which  approaches  it  in  picturesque  features."  The 
special  reasons  for  this  were  then  outlined.  The  rock  lies  in  layers  which 
are  almost  vertical.  On  account  of  this  it  is  particularly  susceptible  to 
frost-splitting  and  to  weathering  of  all  kinds.  The  vertical  seams  are 
admirably  adapted  to  produce  erosion.  The  question  how  such  a  valley 
could  be  cut  through  such  a  mountain  was  then  answered.  Attention  was 
called  to  the  conformation  of  the  country;  the  fact  that  the  Errol  side  of 
the  country  is  at  a  much  lower  level  than  the  Colebrook  side;  that  the  hotel 
lies  in  a  great,  curving  sweep  in  the  hills  ;  and  that  the  surrounding  district 
is  rich  in  terraces  and  other  evidences  of  the  presence  of  water.  A  great 
lake  was  here  at  one  time,  and  the  curved  sweep  was  token  of  a  current 
which  must  have  rushed  through  the  gorge. 

The  speaker  noted  quite  at  length  the  evidence  tending  to  support  the 
idea  that  the  notch  was  carved  by  a  stream.  He  remarked  the  close  resem- 
blance between  Dixville  Notch  and  the  Kanderthal,  suggesting  at  the  same 
time  that  the  latter  is  in  an  earlier  stage  of  its  development.  According  to 
Professor  Niles,  the  canyon  at  Dixville  was  cut  down  by  the  action  of  water 
vertically  through  the  rock  to  a  much  greater  depth  than  is  now  visible. 
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Since  that  time  the  erosion  which  has  slanted  the  walls  of  the  notch  has 
caused  material  to  drop  to  the  floor  of  the  notch,  filling  it  to  its  present 
level.  The  process  has  been  a  slow  one,  and  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  canyon  comparatively  recent. 
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An  Asoent  of  the  Grand  Combin. 

Bt  Chablbs  F.  Judsok. 
Bead  February  14, 1900. 

This  peak,  one  of  the  loftiest  in  Western  Switzerland,  rises 
to  an  altitude  of  14,163  feet.  Although  originally  known  under 
the  Saracen  name  of  Graffeneire,  it  finally  became  distinguished 
by  its  present  name  from  the  Combin  de  Corbassi^re,  a  lower 
summit  in  the  same  range.  Its  ascent  was  first  accomplished 
in  the  year  1857,  by  an  Englishman,  Mr.  William  Mathews. 
The  reputation  of  this  mountain  depends  chiefly  upon  the  mag- 
nificent panorama  its  summit  commands.  The  remote  situation 
of  the  Combin  accounts  for  the  neglect  it  has  suffered  in  com- 
parison with  its  more  famous  neighbors,  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte 
Bosa.  These  peaks  have  of  late  years  been  vulgarized  by  the 
ascent  of  countless  amateurs,  but  the  Combin,  thanks  to  its  iso- 
lation, has  become  popular  only  among  the  mountaineering 
fraternity. 

In  the  fall  of  1890, 1  embraced  an  opportunity  to  cross  from 
Italy  into  Switzerland  via  the  Great  St.  Bernard  pass.  There 
had  been  almost  uninterrupted  good  weather  for  the  past  four 
weeks,  when  I  set  out  from  Genoa  on  my  journey.  It  was  the 
9th  of  October.  Ascending  the  valley  of  Aosta  by  railway 
to  the  town  of  that  name,  I  started  thence  on  foot  for  the 
Hospice,  under  a  broiling  sun.  To  the  north  rose  the  imposing 
mass  of  the  Grand  Combin.  On  this  side  its  lofty  precipices 
were  quite  bare  of  snow,  and  the  aspect  of  the  mountain  was 
dark  and  forbidding.  Guzing  up  at  it  through  the  shimmering 
heat,  I  determined  then  and  there  to  reach  its  summit  within 
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two  days  if  I  could  secure  good  guides  for  the  trip.  Towards 
evening  I  reached  the  Hospice,  which  lies  in  a  bleak  defile, 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  north  wind.  The  contrast  be- 
tween this  desolate  spot  and  the  scenery  of  the  Kiviera  was 
sudden  and  striking. 

The  next  day  a  five  hours'  walk  brought  me  to  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Bourg  St.  Pierre,  the  nearest  to  the  foot  of  the  Combin, 
in  the  Yal  de  Bagne.  It  consists  merely  of  a  few  chalets, 
nestled  snugly  against  the  hillside  in  a  well-protected  nook. 
The  weather  was  still  perfect,  and  I  determined  to  execute  my 
plan.  The  first  step  in  the  expedition  was  to  secure  reliable 
and  experienced  guides,  at  a  reasonable  price.  I  consulted  the 
landlord.  His  preference  was  for  Michel  Genoud,  whom  I  also 
knew  to  be  trustworthy.  The  latter  presently  made  his  appear- 
ance, a  short,  heavily  built,  stocky  individual  with  jet-black  hair 
and  a  grizzled  beard.  His  weather-beaten  features  and  rugged 
air  suggested  a  man  inured  to  hardships  and  privation.  He  was 
at  first  reluctant  to  try  the  ascent,  on  account  of  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  and  explained  that  owing  to  midday  sun  and 
midnight  cold,  the  glaciers  and  upper  snow-fields  (neve)  would 
be  covered  with  ice,  which  would  necessitate  much  step-cutting, 
while  the  growing  shortness  of  the  days  would  make  the  under- 
taking hazardous.  His  opposition  diminished  when  he  heard 
that  I  had  spent  several  seasons  mountaineering  in  the  Alps. 
When  I  oflFered  him  fifty  francs  for  the  trip,  to  divide  between 
himself  and  a  second  guide,  the  bait  was  too  tempting  to  be 
refused. 

He  took  my  shoes,  which  were  not  made  for  climbing,  and 
studded  them  with  hobnails,  besides  garnishing  them  with  a 
thick  coat  of  grease,  which  helps  to  keep  out  the  wet.  An  old 
alpenstock  was  furnished  me,  and  presently  Omer  Ballays  was 
introduced  as  the  second  guide.  He  was  a  sturdy  young  fellow 
of  pleasing  appearance,  and  his  strength  proved  of  the  greatest 
service  during  the  expedition.  I  expressed  my  satisfaction  at 
Michel's  choice,  and  we  all  shook  hands  on  the  bargain.  The 
larder  of  the  house  was  then  ransacked  for  provisions.  Large 
slabs  of  cheese,  cold  ham,  mutton,  two  loaves  of  bread,  butter, 
hard-boiled  eggs,  three  litres  of  vin  ordinaire,  and  a  flask  of 
cognac  were  hastily  collected  and  stowed  away  in  the  guide's 
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capacious  knapsacks.     There  seemed  enough  food  to  last  us 
several  days. 

Soon  after  three  o'clock  we  set  out  for  the  Chalet  d'Amont, . 
the  highest  habitation  in  the  Yalsorey.  Our  path  ascended 
rapidly  through  pastures  where  sheep  and  goats  were  browsing. 
We  followed  at  first  the  bank  of  a  noisy  mountain  stream.  The 
head  of  the  valley  was  closed  in  by  the  Combin  on  the  left  and 
Mont  y^lan  on  the  right.  Between  them  descended  a  large 
glacier,  much  broken  into  s&racs^  as  the  pyramids  and  columns 
of  ice  and  snow  are  called  which  result  from  the  sudden  descent 
of  an  ice  stream  over  a  sharp  declivity.  The  cross-breaking 
strain  is  such  as  to  convert  the  smooth  glacial  surface  into 
towering  pillars  of  every  conceivable  shape  and  size.  Those 
who  have  had  the  experience  of  threading  their  way  through 
the  intricacies  of  these  labyrinths  will  have  vivid  recollections 
of  the  stirring  moments ;  for  these  s^racs  are  sometimes  of  such 
unstable  equilibrium  that  the  guides  will  not  allow  a  word 
spoken  above  a  whisper  in  their  vicinity,  fearing  that  the  vibra- 
tions communicated  to  the  air  might  suffice  to  bring  the  top- 
pling masses  crashing  down  upon  them. 

We  had  advanced  some  distance  up  the  valley  when  a  friend 
of  Omer  Ballays  suddenly  made  his  appearance  from  behind 
some  boulders  where  he  was  in  hiding.  Seeing  us  in  the  dis- 
tance he  feared  the  village  gendarme  was  on  his  track,  but 
when  he  heard  Omer's  peculiar  whistle  he  emerged,  bearing 
slung  over  his  shoulder  the  carcass  of  a  fine  chamois  buck  which 
he  had  dispatched  the  previous  day  far  up  among  the  glaciers. 
Hunting  chamois  at  that  time  of  year  was  strictly  forbidden 
and  punishable  by  a  heavy  fine.  Michel  told  me  the  market 
value  of  the  animal  was  about  twenty-five  francs,  or  five  dollars. 

We  reached  the  chalet  about  six  o'clock.  It  was  quite  com- 
fortable in  appearance.  A  low  platform  of  boards,  raised  about 
a  foot  from  the  ground  and  covered  with  sweet-smelling  hay, 
made  our  resting  place.  We  soon  built  a  fire  and  filled  the 
kettle.  But  the  fire  refused  to  blaze,  and  so  we  could  not  boil 
the  water.  Meanwhile  the  low  room  became  filled  with  smoke. 
Our  annoyance  and  vexation  became  steadily  greater.  We 
could  hardly  speak  without  a  fit  of  coughing,  and  yet  we  did 
not  relish  the  idea  of  a  cold  supper  after  the  exertions  of  the 
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day.  At  last,  Omer  was  clever  enough  to  divine  the  cause  of 
our  misfortune.  He  had  forgotten  to  remove  from  the  chimney 
the  stone  slab  which  is  always  laid  over  it  during  the  winter  to 
keep  out  the  snow.  When  this  was  done,  the  fire  blazed  up 
cheerfully,  and  we  were  soon  able  to  breathe  comfortably.  The 
chef  d^oeuvre  of  our  meal  was  some  hot  chocolate,  which  we 
relished  keenly  after  our  brisk  walk  up  the  valley.  When 
supper  was  over,  we  sat  around  with  lighted  pipes,  and  narrated 
various  thrilling  experiences,  a  game  in  which  the  guides  easily 
excelled. 

Turning  in  for  the  night  consisted  in  removing  our  nailed 
boots,  putting  our  knapsacks  under  our  heads,  and  wrapping 
ourselves  each  in  a  blanket.  I  lay  sandwiched  in  between  the 
guides,  who  were  soon  snoring  loudly.  After  watching  for 
some  time  the  flickering  light  cast  by  the  dying  embers  on  the 
walls  and  rafters,  I  endeavored  to  follow  their  example,  but 
with  little  success.  The  chief  causes  of  my  failure  were  the 
frequent  visitations  of  agile  fleas  and  hungry  mice.  The  latter 
scurried  about,  nibbling  at  everything  within  reach,  and  made 
no  exception  of  our  toes,  which  protruded  now  and  then  from 
the  blankets.  The  repeated  onslaughts  of  these  visible  and  in- 
visible enemies  destroyed  the  calm  of  the  night.  In  addition, 
those  thoughts  which  haunt  the  climber  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
ascent,  —  the  eager  anticipation  of  the  morrow,  the  doubt  of  final 
success,  that  feeling  of  uncertainty  which  one  cannot  shake  off 
and  yet  would  not  dispense  with,  —  occupied  my  mind.  After 
what  seemed  but  a  short  hour  of  deep  sleep,  I  awoke  to  find  the 
guides  stirring.  It  was  one  o'clock.  We  disposed  of  a  few 
cups  of  coffee,  and  set  forth  soon  after  two. 

Starting  out  at  this  hour  on  a  serious  expedition,  one  cannot 
but  feel  the  mystery  of  the  situation.  On  all  sides  loom  up  in 
the  darkness  huge  mountain  masses,  their  outlines  barely  re- 
vealed by  the  starlight,  which  sheds  a  faint  gleam  on  the  distant 
glaciers.  Beside  the  measured  footfalls  of  the  party,  nothing 
is  to  be  heard,  except  the  rushing  of  the  unseen  torrent  and  the 
noisy  splash  of  the  rolling  stones  it  carries  along  in  its  precipi- 
tate descent.  The  rude  knapsacks,  the  coils  of  rope  round  the 
guides'  shoulders,  and  the  ice-axes  ringing  as  they  strike  the 
ground,  make  the  midnight  attack  seem  like  a  surprise  party 
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about  to  storm  the  mountain  fastnesses  before  their  defending 
genii  are  up  and  awake.  A  certain  solemnness  and  an  air 
of  dogged  resolution  are  evident  in  the  slow  but  steady  gait 
which  one  unconsciously  assumes.  Not  an  unnecessary  word  is 
spoken. 

Our  path  led  at  first  up  steep,  grassy  slopes,  then  skirted  the 
edge  of  a  deep  ravine,  and  finally  ascended  a  rock  chimney. 
We  felt  our  way  from  one  hold  to  another,  picking  our  steps  as 
the  light  flashed  for  a  moment  on  the  path  and  then  vanished, 
leaving  one  to  grope  along  as  best  he  could.  A  long  pull  over 
rock  debris  and  a  lateral  moraine  brought  us  to  an  expanse 
of  snow-covered  glacier.  Then  a  tedious  wait  of  nearly  an 
hour  ensued,  for  the  guides  dared  not  cross  the  crevassed 
glacier  by  candle-light.  To  keep  off  the  cold,  Michel  and  Omer 
resorted  to  the  brandy  flask,  which  they  had  soon  emptied,  —  a 
pernicious  practice,  for  the  temporary  warmth  gained  by  such 
stimulation  is  more  than  offset  by  the  subsequent  dispersion  of 
heat  from  the  surface  of  the  body.  I  drew  on  my  sweater, 
which  I  had  fortunately  with  me,  and  stamped  about  on  the 
snow;  but,  in  spite  of  all,  I  was  soon  thoroughly  chilled  by 
the  piercing  morning  air. 

At  half  past  five  dawn  cast  its  rosy  light  on  Mont  Velan  to 
the  south  of  us.  Soon  after  the  Graian  peaks,  Mont  Emilius, 
the  Suitor,  the  Grivola,  were  lighted  up  one  by  one.  Long 
before  the  grand  sight  was  over,  the  cold  compelled  us  to  move 
on,  cutting  steps  in  the  frozen  crust,  which  had  in  some  places 
become  a  sheet  of  blue  ice.  Around  us  was  perfect  silence 
except  for  the  musical  creak  of  the  snow  under  our  feet.  We 
missed  the  vivifying  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  gurgling  of  the 
little  rivulets  which  on  a  warm  day  course  over  a  glacier's  sur- 
face. While  our  advance  was  tedious,  there  was  full  oppor- 
tunity to  admire  Mont  Blanc's  southern  cliffs,  and  the  massive 
pyramid  of  the  Grandes  Jorasses.  Aiguille  Verte's  bold  crest 
was  silhouetted  on  the  deep  blue  of  the  horizon.  At  its  side 
towered  like  an  obelisk  the  Aiguille  d'Argentiere.  Toward 
Savoy  Monte  Viso  and  even  the  remote  Dauphin^  peaks  were 
revealed  in  never-to-be-forgotten  beauty  and  distinctness.  No 
trace  of  mist,  cloud,  or  haze  marred  the  wonderful  purity  of  the 
atmosphere  that  October  day.     But  the  condition  of  the  moun- 
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tain  was  unfavorable.  As  far  as  we  could  see,  the  upper  n^v^ 
had  turned  into  ice.  To  avoid  the  continuous  labor  of  step- 
cutting,  we  took  to  the  rocky  ridge  skirting  the  glacier  on  our 
left.  Ascending  its  flank,  we  followed  the  crest  of  this  out- 
lying spur  of  the  Combin  until  at  half  past  nine  we  had  reached 
the  usual  breakfasting-place. 

This  was  a  point  on  the  southwestern  arete  (as  the  mountain 
ridges  are  technically  called),  about  twelve  thousand  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  looking  down  to  the  west  on  the  Col  des  Maisons 
Blanches.  We  made  a  hearty  meal.  The  guides  disposed  of 
enormous  quantities  of  cheese,  eating  it  as  if  it  was  so  much 
bread,  while  the  bread  itself,  with  the  cold  meat  and  the  eggs, 
disappeared  as  if  by  magic.  When  the  time  came  to  collect  the 
remnants  of  the  feast,  only  a  few  morsels  remained.  These 
the  guides  stowed  away  in  their  capacious  pockets.  We  washed 
down  our  meal  with  copious  draughts  of  wine.  A  good  half  hour 
was  gone  before  we  were  ready  to  move  on,  and  this  proved  to 
be  our  last  halt  of  the  day  of  any  moment. 

We  now  prepared  ourselves  for  the  more  serious  part  of  the 
expedition,  which  presented  itself  as  the  escalading  of  a  high 
and  precipitous  rock  wall,  barring  our  way.  It  was  seamed 
with  ledges  formed  by  the  cropping  out  of  strata,  but  these 
were  so  disintegrated  by  the  action  of  the  weather  as  to  afford 
a  very  uncertain  footing.  Each  foothold  and  handhold  had  to 
be  tested  carefully  before  trusting  to  it.  The  lack  of  this  pre- 
caution nearly  brought  about  an  accident.  We  had  advanced 
some  way  up  the  cliff  when  I  was  tempted  to  throw  my  weight 
on  an  inviting  sally  of  rock  which  jutted  forth  at  a  convenient 
height  and  which  seemed  to  be  firm.  The  treacherous  stone 
came  away  in  my  hand.  I  fell  backward,  but  before  I  had  time 
to  realize  what  had  happened,  Omer,  who  was  standing  immedi- 
ately beneath,  caught  me  in  his  arms.  Without  his  timely  aid 
my  fall  would  probably  have  been  arrested  only  at  the  glacier, 
some  fifteen  hundred  feet  lower. 

This  accident  was  followed  by  a  short  halt,  which  we  utilized 
to  put  on  the  rope.  Why  we  were  not  tied  up  sooner,  I  do  not 
attempt  to  explain.  Such  matters  are  usually  left  to  the  guides 
to  decide.  It  was  a  piece  of  negligence  on  Michel's  part ;  but 
I  must  admit  he  did  his  best  to  atone  for  it  during  the  rest  of 
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the  day,  when  he  was  most  prudent  and  painstaking.  I  was 
roped  up  between  the  guides,  Michel  leading  the  way.  We  then 
proceeded  cautiously,  one  at  a  time,  clinging  to  the  projections 
which  studded  the  face  of  the  cliff.  Michel  advanced  as  far  as 
the  rope  permitted,  while  I  paid  it  out  gradually.  When  my 
turn  came,  he  hauled  in  the  slack  as  Omer  paid  out  his  end  of 
the  line.  We  were  constantly  ready  to  support  any  member  of 
the  party  instantly  in  case  of  a  slip.  Finally  Omer  rejoined 
me,  and  the  process  repeated  itself.  Our  progress  was  neces- 
sarily slow.  I  can  well  recall  one  mauvais  pas  encountered  in 
the  ascent  of  a  tall,  slightly  overhanging  buttress.  There  was 
a  handhold  well  off  to  the  left  and  as  high  as  I  could  reach. 
On  the  right  the  rock  was  perfectly  smooth,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  crevice  which  admitted  only  the  point  of  one's  shoe. 
There  was  no  other  purchase  of  any  kind.  When  my  turn 
came,  I  inserted  my  toe  in  the  crack  and  made  a  violent  effort 
to  haul  myself  up.  There  came  a  strong  pull  from  above, 
during  which  the  rope  slipped  up  under  my  armpits  and  com- 
pletely checked  my  respiration.  After  some  breathless  moments, 
I  found  myself  somehow  or  other  by  the  guide's  side,  quite 
black  in  the  face,  he  assured  me.  ^^  This  is  no  child's  play," 
said  Michel.  ^^  Look  and  see  where  we  have  come."  I  peered 
cautiously  over  the  edge  of  the  rocky  platform  on  which  we 
stood,  and  my  glance  fell  almost  straight  down  two  thousand 
feet  to  the  Sonadon  glacier,  that  we  had  so  laboriously  traversed 
in  the  early  morning. 

Beyond  this  point  we  ascended  rapidly.  The  ridge  was  a 
succession  of  rocky  spurs.  Here  and  there  the  snow  lay  quite 
deep  where  the  inclination  was  less.  At  half  past  twelve  we 
topped  the  summit  of  the  southwestern  arete,  and  for  the  first 
time  saw  the  twin  snow  cupolas  of  the  Combin,  apparently  close 
at  hand.  All  difficulties  seemed  at  an  end  when  Michel  suddenly 
called  a  halt.  With  a  very  serious  air  he  warned  me  that, 
should  we  persist  in  the  ascent  and  traverse  the  summits  to 
descend  on  the  north  via  the  Col  des  Maisons  Blanches, 
nightfall  might  overtake  us  well  up  on  the  mountain  side.  In 
that  case  our  only  refuge  was  a  stone  shelter  hut  near  the  Col, 
at  an  elevation  of  eleven  thousand  feet,  and  unprovided  with 
wood  or  food.     I  realized  the  gravity  of  the  situation.     But  to 
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tarn  back  so  near  the  goal,  whicli  seemed  but  a  stone's  throw 
away,  would  have  been  maddening.  Nothing  intervened  be- 
tween us  and  the  summit  but  an  easy  snow  arete  upon  which 
one  could  run.  Young  Omer  came  to  my  assistance  and  urged 
going  on.  Finally,  after  wasting  some  precious  moments  in 
palaver,  Michel  gave  way.  We  rushed  at  the  final  slope,  and 
at  half  past  one  reached  the  summit  for  which  we  had  so  long 
battled. 

The  snow-covered  ridge  was  broad  enough  to  allow  us  to 
move  about  without  danger.  It  falls  steeply  on  the  west  to- 
wards the  Glacier  de  Corbassiere,  and  on  the  north  forms  a 
second  peak  some  hundred  feet  lower.  To  the  east  and  south 
the  snow  curls  over  the  precipices,  forming  a  large  cornice. 
This  is  formed  by  the  joint  influences  of  the  wind  and  the  noon- 
day heat.  The  upper  crust  of  the  snow,  daily  melting  and 
freezing  again,  is  blown  over  the  underlying  layers  until  a  broad 
projecting  shelf  is  formed  which  often  assumes  large  dimensions. 
This  gradually  thins  out  into  a  sheet  of  ice  only  a  few  inches 
thick.  From  the  under  surface  of  these  mountain  umbrellas 
depend  huge  icicles,  through  which  a  pathway  has  at  times  to 
be  hewn  with  the  axe  (as  happened  to  Whymper  on  the  Ho- 
ming pass).  It  requires  much  skill  on  the  part  of  a  good  guide 
to  ascend  a  mountain  arete  which  falls  steeply  on  one  side  and 
is  topped  by  a  large  cornice.  To  venture  too  far  on  the  latter 
might  cause  its  giving  way,  and  only  too  often  such  accidents 
have  happened  with  the  destruction  of  all  concerned.  No  such 
peril  confronted  us  on  the  final  slope  of  the  Combin.  While 
the  guides  kept  good  hold  of  the  rope,  I  crawled  toward  the  edge 
of  the  cornice  and  looked  over  to  the  hamlets  of  Chermontane 
and  the  glacier  of  Otemma,  six  thousand  feet  below.  Scanning 
the  vast  horizon  where  peaks,  passes,  and  glaciers  lay  extended 
in  endless  succession  and  countless  variety,  the  eye  soon  wearied 
of  the  attempt  to  grasp  more  than  the  salient  features  of  the 
scene.  Though  the  lake  of  Geneva  was  veiled  in  mist,  we  saw 
beyond,  on  the  slopes  of  JUra,  a  village  outlined  with  great  dis- 
tinctness, more  than  fifty  miles  away.  To  the  north  lay  the 
range  of  the  Bernese  Oberland ;  on  the  east  extended  the  familiar 
peaks  around  Zermatt.  Grandest  among  them  all  was  Monte 
Rosa,  her   five   summits  showing  plainly  against  the  horizon. 
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The  Mischabel,  the  Weisshom,  the  ugly  snout  of  the  Matter- 
horn,  and  the  long  arete  of  the  redoubtable  Dent  Blanche  were 
easily  recognized  as  old  friends. 

Only  too  soon  these  "crowded  moments  of  glorious  life" 
were  over.  We  tore  ourselves  away  from  the  sublime  spectacle, 
which  seemed  to  impress  even  the  guides,  and  prepared  for  the 
descent.  Three  short  hours  of  daylight  remained  in  which  to 
reach  a  place  of  safety.  Reversing  our  order  of  march,  we 
rapidly  traversed  the  second  peak  and  presently  arrived  at  the 
muT  de  cote.  This  steep  slope  of  ice  is  about  one  thousand 
feet  high,  and  covered  by  a  foot  of  hard  snow.  To  descend  it 
safely,  large  steps  have  to  be  hewn  through  the  snow  into  the 
ice  beneath.  This  was  young  Omer's  task,  and  assuredly  no 
light  labor.  Four  or  five  lusty  blows  with  the  pick  of  the  axe 
were  required  to  hew  each  step,  and  one  or  two  more  with  the 
broad  end  to  level  and  clear  it  of  loose  snow.  The  slope  varied 
in  inclination  from  40°  to  50°.  The  steps  were  nearly  two  feet 
apart.  Michel  and  I  drove  our  sticks  deep  in  the  snow  at  each 
descent  for  additional  support.  Here  and  there  great  crevasses 
yawned  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  which  shot  away  rapidly  below 
us  to  end  in  abrupt  precipices.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  anx- 
ious tone  in  Michel's  voice,  when  I  swayed  a  little  in  descend- 
ing a  high  step,  "  Don't  slip,  don't  slip !  "  This  was  the  most 
trying  part  of  the  expedition.  I  was  handicapped  by  the  ab- 
sence of  regular  climbing  shoes.  Those  I  wore  were  thin,  and 
only  scantily  studded  with  the  hob  nails  which  are  so  necessary 
to  sure  footing  on  the  ice.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  alpen- 
stock I  carried  was  so  blunt  that  it  sometimes  failed  to  pierce 
the  hard  snowcrust,  and  in  glancing  nearly  threw  me  oflf  my 
balance.  The  combined  effect  of  the  rarefied  air,  the  long- 
continued  exertion,  and  the  lack  of  sleep  made  me  very  drowsy. 
Fortunately  there  was  neither  now,  nor  at  any  time  during  the 
day,  any  wind,  which  would  have  materially  added  to  our  dis- 
comfort. 

At  last  we  crossed  the  bergschrund,  —  the  large  crevasse 
separating  the  rocky  fiank  of  a  mountain  from  the  upper  n6vd. 
We  then  turned  to  make  our  way  back  over  the  snowfields 
towards  the  Col  des  Maisons  Blanches.  Our  route  now  tra- 
versed the  huge  plateau  of  Corbassiere,  which  stretches  at  the 
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foot  of  the  summits  on  the  west.  Being  at  an  elevation  of 
twelve  thousand  feet,  it  commands  a  magnificent  prospect. 
Above  us  hung  huge  masses  of  ice,  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  thick- 
ness, which  had  strewn  the  n6v^  with  avalanche  debris,  making 
it  resemble  in  places  a  cobblestone  pavement.  We  made  rapid 
progress,  only  occasionally  breaking  through  the  crust  into  the 
soft  snow.  Shortly  before  five  o'clock  we  reached  the  Col  des 
Maisons  Blanches,  and  gloried  in  the  wonderful  sunset.  The 
whole  western  horizon  glowed  a  rosy  pink  fading  into  the  deep- 
est blue,  against  which  every  tiny  crag  of  the  Chamonix  aiguilles 
was  sharply  outlined.  Surrounded  by  the  stillness  of  the  great 
peaks  and  snowfields,  one  could  not  but  feel  the  solemnity  of 
the  scene.  As  the  sunlight  faded,  all  changed  into  cold  white 
and  ashy  gray.  In  the  twilight  we  groped  our  way  down  the 
cliffs,  and  at  last  reached  a  snow  slope  down  which  we  plunged 
and  jumped  with  boyish  delight.  We  now  felt  sure  of  a  bed 
for  the  night.  But  this  was  not  the  end.  For  two  and  a  half 
hours  we  pursued,  by  candle-light,  a  wavering  course  over  a 
miserable  moraine,  stumbling  over  the  rocks  and  frequently 
barking  oar  shins.  At  last  we  reached  some  stony  grass  slopes. 
^^  If  I  had  been  God,  I  would  never  have  made  any  moraines !  " 
exclaimed  Michel.  Our  thirst  was  intolerable,  and  we  drank 
immoderately  of  the  first  brooks  we  encountered.  One  more 
halt  to  eat  a  bit  of  ham  which  alone  remained  of  our  odds  and 
ends  of  food;  then  we  trudged  along  at  the  lantern-bearer's 
heels,  in  a  mechanical  sort  of  way,  until  finally,  at  ten  o'clock, 
the  welcome  lights  of  Bourg  St.  Pierre  appeared,  where  after 
a  warm  supper  we  turned  in  to  enjoy  a  well-earned  rest. 


Glacial  Erosion  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ticino. 

By  W.  M.  Davis. 

Read  January  19, 1900. 

Among  the  amusing  pictures  in  a  volume  of  the  Fliegende 
Blatter  that  I  had  ample  time  to  look  over  during  the  bad 
weather  of  April,  1899,  at  Lugano,  was  one  of  a  visitor  in  a 
Swiss  hotel,  who  was  reproached  by  his  host  for  having  let  a 
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week  pass  without  climbing  a  single  mountain  peak ;  but  the 
visitor  replied. that  he  was  a  valley  climber,  not  a  mountain 
climber.  He  found  sufficient  pleasure  at  the  mountain  base, 
and  such  was  my  case  also.  Mountain  tops  are  indeed  worthy 
objects  of  a  climber's  ambition,  but  if  one  wishes  to  get  at  the 
bottom  facts  let  him  examine  the  valleys.  It  is  fitting  that 
even  before  a  club  of  mountaineers  some  attention  should  be 
given  to  valleys,  for  if  it  were  not  for  their  erosion  the  moun- 
tains would  usually  be  broad  plateau-like  masses  of  moderate 
local  relief,  and  almost  devoid  of  the  picturesque  variety  of 
form  that  attracts  so  many  thousands  of  visitors  to  well-dissected 
mountain  regions.  Many  of  the  visitors  fail  to  understand  this 
general  principle,  and  still  follow  the  old  belief  that  the  moun- 
tains have  been  individually  upheaved,  each  peak  and  ridge 
separately  hoisted  above  the  adjacent  pass  and  valley,  for  this 
ancient  theory  has  a  strong  popular  hold  and  is  difficult  to  dis- 
place. In  spite  of  the  arguments  of  Playfair  in  the  first  years 
of  the  century  and  of  many  others  through  its  middle,  Geikie 
found  it  advisable  as  late  as  1887  to  give  two  chapters  in  his 
delightful  Scenery  of  Scotland  to  an  elaborate  demonstration 
that  the  Bens  of  the  Scotch  highlands  are  not  so  many  in- 
dividual upheavals,  but  that  the  Glens  are  so  many  individual 
excavations.  Powell  gave  emphatic  presentation  of  the  same 
principle  in  one  of  our  National  Geographic  Monographs,  and 
Bichter  has  returned  to  the  question  in  a  general  account  of 
Alpine  forms  recently  published  in  the  Zeitschrift  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  Alpine  Club.  Mountains  in  which  the  local 
relief  is  chiefly  due  to  deformation  and  upheaval  are  geogra- 
phical rarities.  All  the  greater  mountain  ranges  owe  their 
varied  form  to  the  erosion  of  deep  valleys  by  the  rivers  that 
drain  them  ;  and  adjacent  to  many  lofty  ranges,  the  waste  that 
has  been  worn  from  the  valleys  may  be  seen  spread  forth  in 
extensive  piedmont  fluviatile  plains. 

Playfair* 8  law.  —  Playf air's  statement  of  the  relation  be- 
tween valleys  and  rivers  is  so  clear  that  it  has  not  been  improved 
on  in  a  hundred  years.  "  Every  river  appears  to  consist  of  a 
main  trunk,  fed  from  a  variety  of  branches,  each  running  in  a 
valley  proportioned  to  its  size,  and  all  of  them  together  forming 
a  system  of  vallies,  communicating  with  one  another,  and  having 
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such  a  nice  adjustment  of  their  declivities,  that  none  of  them  join 
the  principal  valley,  either  on  too  high  or  too  low  a  level ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  would  be  infinitely  improbable,  if  each  of  these 
vallies  were  not  the  work  of  the  stream  that  flows  in  it "  (Illustra- 
tions of  the  Huttonian  Theory,  1802,  102).  It  is  evident  that 
Playfair  had  examples  of  maturely  established  drainage  in  mind, 
such  as  one  may  see  in  West  Virginia  or  in  the  plateau  of  central 
France,  for  there  the  ramification  of  the  valleys  is  most  elabo- 
rate. Each  valley  is  proportionate  to  the  size  of  its  stream ; 
and  the  valley  floors  are  most  delicately  adjusted  to  one  another 
at  the  points  of  confluence  (or  Coblentzes^  as  we  might  say). 
The  case  for  the  rivers  as  valley-makers  is  only  strengthened 
when  it  is  found  that  in  certain  regions  occupied  by  young 
instead  of  by  mature  drainage  systems,  the  correlation  of  parts 
is  less  perfect,  because  time  enough  has  not  yet  passed  to  allow 
the  development  of  the  mature  adjustments  that  are  elsewhere 
so  significant.  In  the  Laurentian  highlands  of  Canada,  for 
example,  the  drainage  system  is  as  disordered  as  that  which 
one  may  see  in  miniature  on  the  arch  of  a  road  from  which  the 
snow  and  ice  of  winter  have  just  melted  off  in  a  spring  thaw ; 
here  one  may  find  innumerable  little  pools  from  which  the  water 
is  often  discharged  by  more  than  one  outlet,  in  true  Laurentian 
fashion ;  the  outflowing  streams  alternately  flow  through  rush- 
ing rapids  and  quiet  reaches ;  small  streams  may  drain  broad 
depressions,  while  large  streams  occupy  narrow  gorges  ;  but  all 
this  disorder,  so  suggestive  of  an  unestablished  drainage  system, 
is  well  known  to  be  the  effect  of  the  severe  glaciation  which  the 
Laurentian  highland  suffered  not  long  ago,  as  the  earth  counts 
time. 

ITie  hanging  valleys  of  the  Ticino,  —  In  a  mountain  region 
like  the  Alps,  long  exposed  to  the  erosive  action  of  its  rivers, 
and  now  deeply  dissected,  one  might  well  expect  to  find  the 
adjustments  that  characterize  maturely  established  drainage  sys- 
tems ;  and  with  this  expectation  in  mind  it  was  with  something  of 
a  shock  that  I  saw,  when  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Ticino  by 
rail  on  the  way  to  the  St.  Gotthard  tunnel  in  the  spring  of  1899, 
that  the  side  valleys  were  strongly  out  of  accord  with  the  main 
valley. 

There  was  no  "  nice  adjustment  of  declivities,"  for  the  side 
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valleys  mouthed  several  hundred  feet  up  on  the  wall  of  the  main 
valley,  and  the  side  streams  cascaded  down  in  sharp-cut  shallow 
clefts  from  their  high  perches  to  the  main  valley  floor.  It  is 
true  that  I  had  read  of  the  occurrence  of  this  sort  of  thing  in 
Norway,  but  it  had  never  been  impressed  upon  me  that  discord- 
ance between  the  levels  of  the  lateral  and  trunk  valleys  was  the 
rule  in  the  Alps.  I  therefore  made  a  second  visit  to  this  dis- 
trict, spending  two  delightful  days  on  foot  above  and  below 
Biasca,  and  finding  that  the  hasty  view  from  the  windows  of  the 
express  train  had  correctly  summarized  the  abnormal  relation 
of  trunk  and  branch  streams.  Later  observation  in  other 
valleys,  and  conferences  with  Professors  Penck,  Richter,  and 
Briickner,  established  the  generality  of  the  discordant  relation 
by  which  the  valleys  of  the  Alps  so  distinctly  depart  from 
Playf air's  law.  The  persistent  association  of  -this  discordance 
with  valleys  that  have  been  strongly  glaciated  points  so  conclu- 
sively to  glacial  erosion  as  its  explanation  that  the  doubts  which 
I  had  long  felt  as  to  the  ability  of  ice  to  erode  deep  valleys 
and  basins  —  doubts  which  were  not  altogether  dispelled  by  the 
arguments  adduced  by  many  glacialists  regarding  the  U-shaped 
cross-section  of  ice-worn  valleys,  and  by  the  form  and  distribu- 
tion of  lake  basins  —  were  completely  removed,  and  I  came 
home  with  perhaps  an  over-ardent  belief  in  the  competence  of 
glacial  erosion,  as  is  often  the  habit  of  the  newly-converted. 

The  discordant  lateral  valleys  are  features  of  so  much  im- 
portance in  strongly  glaciated  mountain  ranges  that  a  special 
name  is  needed  for  them.  I  gladly  adopt  at  the  head  of  this 
section  the  name  "  hanging  valleys,"  suggested  by  Gilbert  to 
describe  the  high-level  laterals  of  the  Alaskan  fiords,  as  he  saw 
them  a  year  ago  on  the  Harriman  expedition,  of  which  an 
account  is  soon  to  be  published. 

The  problem  of  glacial  erosion.  —  The  doubts  that  one  may 
feel  as  to  the  competence  of  glacial  erosion  to  effect  large 
*  changes  of  form  are  not  well  based  on  a  general  denial  of  ero- 
sion to  a  heavy  glacier  or  ice  sheet  whose  under  surface  is  shod 
with  boulders,  gravels,  and  sand,  which  it  drags  heavily  upon 
the  underlying  surface ;  for  the  beds  from  which  Alpine  and 
other  glaciers  have  recently  retreated  are  manifestly  ice-worn. 
Such  doubts  are  not  well  based  on  the  merely  verbal  point  that 
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it  is  not  the  ice,  but  the  hard  rock  tools  that  the  ice  carries, 
which  do  the  work  of  erosion,  for  the  same  might  be  said  of 
water ;  nor  on  the  occurrence  of  rugged  ledges  on  the  lee  side  of 
roches  moutonneesy  for  a  heavy  glacier  slowly  plucks  away  large 
blocks  on  the  lee  side  of  slopes  and  knobs ;  nor  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  glacial  till  overlying  unconsolidated  gravels,  for  it  can 
be  readily  conceived  that  a  glacier,  like  a  river,  may  vary  its 
action  from  place  to  place  or  from  time  to  time,  as  its  velocity 
and  "  load  "  of  rock-waste  vary,  being  a  destructive  agent  where 
its  motion  is  rapid  and  its  pressure  is  great,  and  a  constructive 
agent  where  the  motion  is  slower  and  the  pressure  smaller. 

On  the  other  hand  the  familiar  argument  for  a  strong  measure 
of  glacial  erosion  that  is  based  on  the  occurrence  of  lakes 
within  glaciated  regions  is  of  great  value,  yet  it  is  not  always 
presented  in  a  convincing  form ;  for  it  has  sometimes  been 
found  that  so-called  rock  basins  are  really  preglacial  valleys 
blockaded  with  glacial  drift ;  and,  moreover,  this  argument  has 
been  carried  to  such  an  extreme  —  for  example,  in  ascribing  a 
glacial  origin  to  Lake  Superior  —  that  one  may  reasonably  feel 
some  hesitation  in  accepting  even  the  more  moderate  conclusions 
of  its  advocates.  While  strong  evidence  has  been  given  of  the 
glacial  origin  of  many  small  and  undoubted  rock  basins,  the  possi- 
bility of  faulting  and  warping  of  the  earth's  crust  as  a  means  of 
producing  large  lake  basins  has  in  many  cases  been  neglected 
rather  than  excluded.  But  the  most  serious  element  of  doubt 
as  to  the  competence  of  glaciers  to  produce  significant  changes 
of  form  results  from  our  uncertainty  as  to  the  rate  at  which 
glacial  erosion  proceeds  and  as  to  the  period  during  which  it  was 
in  action.  It  is  for  these  various  reasons  that  I  have  long  wished 
for  something  more  decisive  as  to  what  glaciers  had  actually 
done  in  the  way  of  eroding  valleys  or  basins,  and  that  I  was 
greatly  delighted  in  coming  upon  the  discordant  side  valleys  of 
the  Ticino,  which  promised  to  give  demonstrative  evidence  upon 
the  problem  in  hand.  But  before  describing  these  hanging 
valleys,  a  simpler  example  of  glacial  erosion  may  be  presented. 

Help  from  France,  —  There  was  a  small  bit  of  observation 
that  was  very  helpful  to  me,  made  during  an  excursion  over 
the  central  plateau  of  France  with  Mr.  R.  L.  Barrett  during 
the  January  previous  to  ray  Visit  to  the  Ticino ;  it  served  in  a 
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measure  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
larger  problem  later.  The  valleys  of  the  central  plateau  are, 
for  the  greater  part,  of  the  most  normal  kind.  Many  of  them 
follow  incised  meanders ;  that  is,  they  seem  to  have  inherited 
their  present  serpentine  courses  from  an  arrangement  that  the 
rivers  had  gained  when  the  plateau  that  they  are  now  dissect- 
ing was  a  low-lying  region,  a  peneplain,  on  which  a  meandering 
habit  would  be  most  appropriate.  During  the  incision  of  the 
new  valleys  beneath  the  surface  of  the  uplifted  lowland,  the 
meander  belt  of  the  swinging  streams  (the  belt  that  is  marked 
out  when  their  serpentine  course  is  limited  by  a  pair  of  tangents 
drawn  external  to  their  curves)  has  been  widened,  for  outward 
erosion  has  accompanied  downward  erosion.  As  a  result,  the 
valleys  possess  steep,  cliff-like  walls  on  the  outside  of  each  curve, 
while  long,  gently  sloping  spurs  descend  from  the  upland  into 
the  concave  side  of  each  curve.  These  forms  are  remarkably 
systematic,  and  are  to  be  seen  over  and  over  again  in  the  plateau 
region ;  but  on  approaching  the  ancient  volcano  of  the  Cantal, 
a  change  in  valley  form  is  noted.  The  spurs  no  longer  possess 
gentle  slopes,  but  are  replaced  by  an  uneven  form  in  which  rough 
rocky  knobs  prevail.  In  some  cases,  although  the  stream  still 
has  a  curved  course,  the  spurs  that  should  enter  the  concave 
curves  are  almost  consumed ;  in  other  cases,  although  the  mean- 
dering curves  of  the  valley  are  still  easily  recognized,  the  spurs 
are  so  greatly  and  irregularly  consumed  that  the  river* takes  a 
short  cut  through  a  gap  between  the  low  knobs  which  remain 
where  the  spur  used  to  rise.  These  short  cuts  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  normal  cut-offs  by  which  a  meandering 
river  tries  to  shorten  its  course  on  an  alluvial  plain,  with  which 
they  have  nothing  in  common.  The  short  cuts  are  distinct 
departures  from  the  normal  river  habit,  just  as  the  rugged  knobs 
are  departures  from  the  normal  valley  form.  All  these  features 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhue,  a  branch  of  the 
Dordogne,  and  all  find  their  explanation  in  former  glacial 
action.  Signs  of  the  former  presence  of  glaciers,  supplied  from 
the  snow  fields  of  the  Cantal,  are  abundant ;  and  they  have  been 
well  described  by  Boule.^  The  meaning  of  these  new  features 
may  be  explained  as  follows :  A  nimble  river  of  water  can  easily 

1  Annales  de  Q^ographie,  V.,  1806,  277-296. 
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flow  along  a  serpentine  course,  and  in  doing  so  it  must  erode  a 
valley  of  highly  specialized  form ;  but  a  clumsy,  slow-moving 
river  of  ice  filling  a  valley  of  incised  meanders  so  deep  as  to 
overflow  far  and  wide  upon  the  uplands,  finds  great  difficulty  in 
conforming  to  the  serpentine  course  of  the  river.  It  therefore 
proceeds  to  grind  away  the  valley  spurs  in  its  efforts  to  straighten 
the  valley.  If  the  rocks  of  the  plateau  (crystalline  schists)  had 
been  weaker,  if  the  ice  stream  had  been  larger,  or  if  it  had 
moved  faster,  or  if  the  glacial  period  had  lasted  longer  on  the 
Cantal,  the  spurs  might  have  been  completely  obliterated,  and 
the  incised  meandering  valley  of  the  Bhue  would  then  have  been 
converted  into  an  open  U-shaped  trough,  without  spurs  descend- 
ing from  the  uplands  on  one  side  or  the  other.  But  fortunately 
the  conditions  were  here  so  combined  that  while  glacial  erosion 
was  effective  to  the  point  of  producing  manifest  changes,  rem- 
nants of  the  preglacial  spurs  are  still  distinct  enough  to  enable 
one  to  make  tolerably  definite  measure  of  the  erosion  that  they 
suffered  under  the  ice.  The  value  of  this  case,  therefore,  lies  in 
the  definiteness  with  which  the  form  of  the  region  before  it  was 
glaciated  can  be  determined,  in  order  to  compare  the  preglacial 
form  with  the  postglacial.  It  has  been  by  this  method  of 
procedure  that  the  early  ideas  of  excessive  glacial  erosion  in 
southern  New  England  have  been  moderated ;  for  it  has  been 
possible  to  state  with  some  certainty  that  our  uplands  and  the 
valleys  by  which  they  are  dissected  must  have  attained  about 
their  present  form  in  preglacial  time,  and  hence  that  glacial 
erosion  is  not  here  responsible  for  anything  more  than  minor 
geographical  features. 

U-shaped  valleys*  —  The  more  or  less  complete  destruction  of 

the  spurs  of  a  river  valley 
by  glacial  action  is  proba- 
bly a  general  feature  of 
glaciated  regions.  If  the 
spurs  are  completely  con- 
sumed, the  valley  becomes 
U-shaped,  and  the   view 

Fig.  1.    The  crossing  Bpun  of  a  river  valley.  along  it   lacks   the    SUCCCS- 

sively  overlapping  profiles, 
entering  the  valley  from  one  side  and  the  other  alternately,  and 
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Tlia  tcengb  of  a  gluUCed  ■ 


'  concealing  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  valley  floor,  aa  in 
Ig.  1 ;  the  valley  has  rather  the  form  of  a  trough  with  com- 
paratively smooth  sides  along  which  the  view  may  extend  a 
considei'able  distance,  as  in  fig.  2.  Good  descriptions  of  gla- 
ciated valleys  in  the 

I  Uinta  mountains  are 
given  by  King  in  the 
first  volume  of  the 
40th  Parallel  Survey 
reports.  The  valleys 
are  V-ahaped  below 
the  reach  of  the  an 
cient  glaciers  and  U 

r  shaped  above       The 

I  head  of  the  baco  val 
ley     m     the    White 

Mountains  below  Criwford  Notch  deserves  examination  to  see 
how  far  its  smooth  sides  and  U  shaped  cross-settion  may  be 
explamed  as  the    result  of  gla  lal  scounng  by  an  ice  stream 

[  that  hurried  through  this  deep  opening  m  the  White  Mountam 
s  I  hi\e  seen  it  only  from  a  passing  tram  ind  then  took 
no  note  as  to  the  attitude  of  its  side  valleys  but  as  the  problem 
stands  in  my  mmd  to-day  discordance  of  mam  and  side  valleys 
IS  to  be  LxpLCted  there 

If  spurs  arc  but  partly  consumed,  their  remains  may  take  the 
form  of  rocky  knobs,  more  or  less  isolated,  rising  from  the  valley 
floor.  The  splendid  rocks  of  Salzburg  seemed  to  me,  from  a 
brief  walk  around  them,  probably  of  this  kind.  The  rocky 
knoba  of  Sion  ( Sitten),  in  the  val]«y  of  the  upper  Rhone,  and 
those  of  Bellinzona  on  the  lower  Ticino,  may  be  of  the  same 
relation.  Even  the  Borromeo  islands  in  Lago  Maggiore  are 
within  reach  of  this  explanation.  Instead,  therefore,  of  pointing 
to  such  knobs  as  surviving  preglacial  forms  which  glacial  erosion 
could  not  destroy,  they  may  have  to  be  interpreted  as  the  remains 
of  much  larger  forms  which  the  glaciers  could  not  entirely 
destroy  in  the  period  of  time  allowed  to  them. 

Spec-icil  features  of  the  Tinno  Vclleij.  —  The  discordance  of 
the  ban^ng  valleys  of  the  Ticino  serve  as  well  as  the  battered 
spurs  of  the  valley  of  the  Rbue  to  give  a  definite  basis  for  the 
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restoration  of  preglacial  form,  and  thus  to  lead  to  a  good  deter- 
mination of  the  depth  of  glacial  erosion.  As  the  argument 
by  which  this  conclusion  is  reached  is  not  complicated,  it  is  my 
hope  that  this  article  may  lead  a  few  of  the  many  thousand 
travellers  who  annually  invade  Italy  by  the  St.  Gotthard  route,  to 
stop  a  day  or  two  at  the  village  of  Biasca  for  a  walk  up  and  down 
the  Ticino  valley  in  that  neighborhood,  and  perhaps  for  some 
short  climbs  up  to  one  or  more  of  the  discordant  lateral  valleys. 
The  main  valley  is  easily  reached,  as  it  lies  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  Alps  between  the  famous  St.  Gotthard  tunnel  and  the 
head  of  Lago  Maggiore.  Those  who  stop  there  will  be  well 
repaid,  for  the  region  is  extremely  picturesque,  although  little 
visited.  The  hotels  are  truly  primitive,  yet  sufficient  for  those 
whose  interest  is  outdoors  rather  than  on  the  table  d'hote. 

The  valley  about  Biasca  is  broadly  opened  and  gravel-floored. 
The  river  has  plenty  of  room  to  swing  about  from  side  to  side. 
Above  Biasca  to  Giomico,  the  floor  is  from  a  half  to  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  wide.  Below  Biasca  to  Bellinzona,  the  rock  walls 
are  a  mile  or  more  apart.  Below  Bellinzona,  the  valley  floor 
broadens  to  two  miles  at  the  head  of  Lago  Maggiore  ;  but  this 
change  of  form  seems  to  be  largely  due  to  the  filling  of  the 
valley  bottom  with  heavy  delta  and  flood  plain  deposits,  so  that 
near  the  lake  the  valley  bottom  is  much  more  deeply  buried 
than  above  Biasca,  and  features  that  remain  visible  near  Biasca 
are  hidden  near  the  lake.  Two  large  branch  valleys  join  that  of 
the  Ticino  at  even  grade ;  one  drained  by  the  Brenuo  enters  at 
Biasca ;  another  drained  by  the  Moesa  enters  near  Bellinzona. 
Both  of  these  large  branches  head,  like  the  Ticino  itself,  in  the 
central  Alps ;  heavy  glaciers  once  came  down  all  three  valleys 
to  the  main  trunk  that  leads  through  the  deep  basin  of  Lago 
Maggiore.  The  slope  of  the  main  valley  floor  is  rather  strong, 
for,  in  spite  of  the  good  volume  of  the  Ticino,  it  cannot  for  the 
present  adopt  a  gentler  gradient  on  account  of  the  abundant 
load  of  coarse  detritus  that  is  washed  into  it  by  the  side  streams. 
The  valley  floor  has  a  plainly  visible  descent,  especially  apparent 
on  the  down-stream  side  of  the  alluvial  fans  that  are  formed  by 
the  smaller  tributaries.  Heavy  engines  are  required  to  haul  the 
trains  up  the  valley ;  one  of  them  has  two  cylinders  on  each  side, 
each  working  three  driving  wheels,  or  twelve  drivers  in  all.    The 
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following  distances  above  the  head  of  Lago  Maggiore  and  alti- 
tudes above  sea  level  will  be  instructive  in  this  connection :  — 

Distance.  Altitude. 

Giomioo 41  kil.  446  met. 

Biasca 32    **  289    " 

BeUinzona 13    "  220    " 

Lago  Maggiore 0    "  107   " 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  local  fashion  is  not  to  name  the 
larger  valleys  after  the  streams  that  drain  them,  but  to  give 
special  names  to  certain  sections  and  branches  of  the  valley. 
Thus  the  large  branch  valley  of  the  Brenno  is  called  Val  Blenio ; 
that  of  the  Ticino  above  Biasca  is  Val  Levantina ;  below  Biasca, 
Yal  Biviera.  As  Biasca  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  three 
parts  thus  named,  one  of  its  hotels  is  called  Alhergo  dei  tre 
Valli. 

Confining  our  attention  to  what  we  should  call  the  valley  of 
the  Ticino  for  a  few  miles  above  and  below  Biasca,  we  may  first 
note  a  prevailing  steepness  of  the  valley  walls  near  their  base. 
The  slopes  are  truly  cliS-like  at  many  points,  an  unusual,  indeed 
an  unknown,  feature  in  a  valley  as  broad  as  that  of  the  Ticino 
in  non-glaoiated  regions.  Quarries  are  numerous  in  the  bare 
ledges,  and  many  carloads  of  dressed  stone  are  shipped,  north 
as  well  as  south.  Stone  is  so  plentif  id  and  wood  is  so  scarce  that 
fence  posts,  fence  slabs,  supports  for  grape  arbors,  and  house 
steps  in  the  villages  are  all  made  of  the  more  durable  material. 
The  basal  cliffs  are  well  seen  in  profile  in  many  views  along 
the  valley ;  they  are  clearly  exhibited  by  the  crowding  of  the 
lower  contours  on  sheet  508  of  the  Siegfried  map  of  Switzer- 
land (scale,  1 :  50,000).  The  cliff  walls  of  the  valley  are  sub- 
.  parallel  for  miles  together.  No  spurs  enter  the  valley  floor,  and 
a  view  along  the  valley  is  therefore  open  for  considerable  dis- 
tances. For  a  number  of  miles  above  Biasca,  a  bench  of  gentler 
slope  leans  back  from  the  top  of  the  basal  cliffs,  400  to  600 
metres  above  the  main  valley  floor.  Here  the  peasants  have 
their  summer  villages,  with  sloping  hayfields  and  pastures. 
Steep  paths,  frequently  ascending  by  long  flights  of  stone  steps 
that  have  been  artfully  constructed  on  the  ledges  of  the  basal 
cliffs,  lead  from  the  larger  villages  of  the  valley  floor  to  the  smaller 
hamlets  of  the  upper  bench.    Wire  rope  is  sometimes  stretched 
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from  the  bench  to  the  lower  valley  to  carry  the  products  of  the 
higher  ground  to  the  lower  levels.  There  is  no  indication  that 
the  change  from  cliff  to  bench  is  due  to  change  in  the  mountain 
structure,  for  the  rocks  are  massive  gneisses  of  much  uniformity. 
The  benches  seem  to  be  the  renmants  of  the  slower  slopes  of  an 
ancient  wide-open  valley,  in  whose  floor  the  present  cliff-walled 
deeper  valley  has  been  eroded,  and  this  supposition  is  confirmed 
when  it  is  found  that  the  high-standing  lateral  valleys  are  sys- 
tematically related  to  the  ancient  rather  than  to  the  modem  valley 
floor^    A  typical  cross-section  on  true  scale  is  given  in  fig.  3  to 
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Fig.  3.    True^cale  croasHBectioo  of  the  Ticino  valley. 


illustrate  these  relations.  The  discordant  attitude  of  the  hang- 
ing valleys  with  respect  to  the  main  valley  floor  of  to-day  is  thus 
clearly  exposed.  It  is  best  seen  on  the  ground  by  ascending  to 
the  bench  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  a  hanging  valley  ;  thus  an 
impressive  view  of  the  lateral  Val  d'  Ambra  is  gained  from  the 
hamlet  of  Corecco  (above  PoUegio  on  the  main  valley  floor)  ; 
or  of  the  Val  di  Lodrino  from  the  chapel  of  Santa  Pieta  on  the 
slope  above  the  railway  station  of  Osogna.  Even  a  tyro  in 
physiography  must  be  struck  with  the  peculiar  relation  of  lateral 
and  main  valleys,  when  exhibited  so  clearly  as  it  is  here. 

A  curious  consequence  of  the  absence  of  normally  accordant 
side  valleys  is  seen  in  the  necessity  for  the  construction  of  two 
of  the  famous  helical  or  corkscrew  tunnels  for  the  railway  just 
above  Giornico,  some  six  miles  above  Biasca.  Here  the  valley 
floor  is  obstructed  by  a  huge  moraine  or  landslide,  and  its  direct 
ascent  would  be  too  steep  for  the  track.  In  ordinary  valleys  a 
railway  would  begin  to  climb  some  miles  before  reaching  such 
an  obstruction,  leaving  the  valley  floor  for  an  oblique  path  on 
the  valley  side ;  but  this  is  here  impossible  on  account  of  the 
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steepness  of  the  basal  cliffs.  Another  device  frequently  em- 
ployed by  railway  engineers,  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  sig- 
nificant gain  in  height  in  a  short  distance,  is  to  lay  out  an 
upgrade  detour  in  a  side  valley,  and  return  to  the  main  valley 
with  a  good  increase  of  elevation.  This  plan  is  adopted  on  the 
road  that  leads  up  to  the  Semmering  pass  in  the  eastern  Alps, 
south  of  Vienna,  where  the  valleys  were  not  glaciated.  But  no 
such  detours  can  be  made  in  the  Ticino  valley  near  Giomico, 
for  all  the  side  valleys  mouth  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  main 
valley  floor.  Hence  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  hew  tunnels, 
whose  ascent  in  the  solid  mountain  mass  shall  take  the  place  of 
an  up-grade  detour  in  a  normal  side  valley.  The  famous  cork- 
screw tunnels,  shown  on  the  posters  by  which  the  St.  Gotthard 
railway  is  advertised  all  over  Europe,  are  therefore  to  be  re- 
garded, along  with  the  stone  posts  of  the  grape-arbors  in  the 
vineyards  about  Biasca,  as  indirect  consequences  of  glacial 
action. 

The  hanging  valleys  are  well  opened,  and  their  walls  are  for 
the  most  part  free  from  cliffs  and  strong  ledges.  It  may  be 
inferred  from  this  that  the  main  valley,  to  which  the  side  val- 
leys were  once  accordant,  had  reached  a  stage  of  advanced 
maturity,  and  that  its  floor  was  reduced  to  a  comparatively  gentle 
grade ;  for  such  a  stage  must  be  attained  in  the  main  valley  when 
the  walls  of  the  lateral  valleys  have  opened  so  far  as  to  lose  their 
cliffs.  But  to-day  the  lateral  valleys  are  rather  sharply  trenched 
to  a  moderate  depth,  as  if  their  streams  had  partly  responded  to 
the  deepening  of  the  main  valley.  On  descending  towards  their 
bottom,  the  walls  become  too  steep  for  climbing.  The  paths 
by  which  the  inner  parts  of  these  high-standing  valleys  are 
reached  do  not  follow  the  valley  bottom  near  the  streams,  but 
are  perched  on  the  valley  sides  just  above  their  steeper  lower 
slopes.  It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  cross  from  one  side  of 
these  trenched  valleys  to  the  other.  In  spite  of  their  trenching, 
the  hanging  valleys  are  by  no  means  cut  down  to  the  level  of 
the  main  valley  floor.  The  streams,  on  reaching  their  notch 
in  the  top  of  the  basal  cliffs  of  the  main  valley,  plunge  down  in 
a  succession  of  superb  cascades,  aggregating  200  metres  or  more 
in  height.  Some  of  the  streams  are  visible  for  much  of  their 
descent ;  others  have  incised  sharp-cut  clefts  in  the  rock  walls 
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and  are  to  be  seen  only  by  clambering  about  at  opportune 
points.  Water  power  is  abundant,  and  electric  light  is  thus 
provided  for  small  villages  in  which  one  would  hardly  expect 
to  find  that  modem  luxury. 

The  lateral  valleys  best  worth  visiting  are  as  follows :  above 
Biasca,  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  main  valley,  are  the  Val 
d'  Ambra,  Nadro,  and  Cramosina ;  below  Biasca  on  the  west  are 
Val  d'  Iragna,  di  Lodrino,  and  di  Moleno ;  and  on  the  east  Val 
d'  Osogna  and  di  Cresciano,  just  above  and  below  Osogna.  In 
Val  Blenio,  above  Biasca,  the  Siegfried  map  shows  Val  Ponti- 
rone  and  Malvaglia  to  be  at  distinctly  higher  levels  than  their 
master. 

Effects  of  elevation  on  valley  systems,  —  The  same  discor- 
dant relation  between  trunk  and  branch  valleys  is  to  be  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  Alps,  but  it  has  not  been  so  much  discussed 
as  the  associated  relation  between  the  deeper,  younger  valleys 
and  the  bench  remnants,  or  Thalstufen^  of  the  older  valleys. 
The  latter  relation  has  been  explained  by  Heim  as  the  result  of 
the  general  upheaval  of  the  region  after  the  older  valleys  had 
been  eroded,  thus  causing  a  revival  (JNevhelehang)  of  its  rivers, 
whereby  the  deeper  younger  valleys  were  eroded  in  the  older 
ones.^  The  associated  discordance  of  main  and  side  valleys  is 
interpreted  as  a  consequence  of  the  difference  in  the  size  of 
their  streams  ;  the  larger  river  having  already  adjusted  itself  to 
the  new  base-level,  while  the  smaller  side  streams  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  do  so.  While  such  an  explanation  of  the  older 
and  younger  parts  of  the  trunk  valley  involves  only  well-known 
processes,  and  while  it  is  eminently  applicable  to  many  examples 
of  compound  valleys  elsewhere,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  applica- 
ble to  the  case  of  the  Ticino,  or  to  other  similar  valleys  that 
I  have  seen ;  for  it  does  not  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  relation  between  the  trunk  and  the  branch  valleys. 

Normal  relation  of  revived  trunk  and  branch  valleys.  —  In 
discussing  this  problem,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  a  few  ex- 
amples for  which  the  proposed  explanation  will  be  universally 
accepted.  In  order  to  remove  all  complication  by  glacial  ero- 
sion, these  examples  should  be  selected  from  regions  that  have 
not  suffered  glacial  action.     One  of  the  most  perfect  illustra- 

1  Mechamsnuis  der  Qebirgsbildung,  1878,  L,  297,  301,  etc. 
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its  narrow  and  steep-walled  young  valley ;  it  must  disappear  when 
the  erosion  of  the  main  valleys  is  retarded  by  reason  of  approach 
of  their  rivers  to  a  graded  condition,  so  that  they  can  cut  but 
little  deeper ;  for  then  the  side  streams  will  soon  overtake  the 
masters,  and  the  temporary  discordance  of  trunk  and  branch  in 
early  youth  will  be  followed  by  the  accordance  that  prevails 
during  all  the  rest  of  the  undisturbed  life  of  the  river  system. 

Over-deepened  valleys.  —  If  we  now  return  to  the  valley  of 
the  Ticino,  with  these  principles  in  mind,  it  is  evident  that  the 
main  valley  is  not  a  narrow  canyon,  whose  bottom  is  entirely  occu- 
pied by  the  river  that  eroded  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  valley 
floor  is  from  one  half  mile  to  a  mile  or  more  wide  in  the 
Biasca  district ;  and  the  river  swings  across  the  floor  on  a  bed 
of  gravel  and  cobbles,  as  it  is  pushed  from  one  side  to  the  other 
by  the  growing  alluvial  fans  that  are  forming  below  the  high- 
perched  side  valleys.  If  the  main  valley  be  regarded  as  the 
work  of  the  river  alone,  unaided  by  glacial  action,  its  breadth 
implies  a  well  advanced  maturity  of  the  present  cycle  of  erosion ; 
and  in  maturity,  the  side  streams  should  normally  join  the  trunk 
stream  at  accordant  grade.  The  persistent  failure  of  the  tribu- 
taries in  this  respect  proves  that  the  valley  of  the  Ticino  has  not 
been  ilormally  developed  by  the  erosion  of  running  water  alone ; 
and  thus  indicates  that  much  of  its  peculiar  form  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  heavy  ice  stream  that  once  filled  it 
to  a  great  depth.     A  diagram  may  make  this  clearer. 

Let  ABC,  fig.  4,  be  the  cross-section  of  the  older  Ticino  val- 
ley, into  which  the  side  stream  DB  enters  at  accordant  grade. 
The  open  slopes  of  both  the  main  and  the  side  valley  prove 
them  to  have  reached  maturity,  and  thus  further  prove  that  the 
junctions  of  their  streams  must  have  been  without  break.  Now 
imagine  an  uplift  of  the  region,  thus  initiating  a  new  cycle  of 
erosion,  in  whose  early  youth  the  main  river  cuts  the  narrow 
canyon  BF.  The  side  stream  may  in  the  same  brief  period  cut 
a  short  lateral  canyon  DML,  but  most  of  its  valley  will  remain 
above  the  new  level  of  the  master.  When,  however,  time 
enough  passes  for  the  young  canyon  BF  to  widen  into  the  ma- 
turely open  valley  GFH,  then  the  side  stream  will  have  cut 
down  its  valley  to  such  a  slope  as  KF ;  and  if  the  main  valley 
floor  becomes  somewhat  filled  or  aggraded  with  gravels,  as  to 
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a  depth  L,  the  side  valley  will  also  be  aggraded,  as  to  a  slope 
KN.  But,  in  fact,  the  valley  of  the  Ticino,  and  all  other 
Alpine  valleys  of  its  type,  possess  side  streams  in  the  attitude 
DMNL,  involving  an  essentially  abnormal  relation  strongly  sug- 
gestive of  the  erosion  of  the  new  main  valley  GFH  by  ice 
action.     The  ice  may  for  a  time  have  risen  as  high  on  the  valley 
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Fig.  4.    Diagram  of  a  glaciated  valley. 

sides  as  A  and  C,  but  its  more  enduring  action  seems  to  have 
been  at  lower  levels.  When  it  is  found  that  this  peculiarly 
abnormal  relation  of  branch  and  trunk  valleys  persists  in  all 
strongly  glaciated  mountain  valleys,  the  acceptance  of  glacial 
erosion  as  its  cause  is  not  to  be  avoided. 

The  recognition  of  the  competence  of  glaciers  to  deepen  and 
widen  their  valleys  is  an  important  supplement  to  the  belief  that 
they  can  excavate  lake  basins.  I  propose  elsewhere  —  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  — to  trace 
the  development  of  this  idea ;  but  it  must  here  suffice  briefly  to 
remark  that  Bussell,  McGee,  Gannett,  and  Gilbert  in  this 
country,  Wallace,  de  Lapparent,  Bichter,  Bruckner,  and  Penck 
in  Europe,  have  all  called  attention  to  it  more  or  less  fully  and 
explicitly ;  yet  the  deepening  of  valleys  has  never  been  so  fully 
discussed  as  the  excavation  of  lake  basins,  and  the  hanging  side 
valleys  have  seldom  been  recognized  as  essential  and  general 
features  of  the  larger  glaciated  valleys  in  mountain  regions. 
It  has  always  been  to  my  mind  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
glacial  origin  of  lakes  that  the  glacier  which  could  locally  exca- 
vate a  lake  basin  to  a  depth  of  a  thousand  feet  or  more  had  done 
nothing  worth  mentioning  in  the  valley  up  stream  from  the 
lake  ;  but  this  difficulty  is  removed  when  it  is  understood  that 
the  valley  has  been  deepened  significantly  in  all  that  part  of  its 
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length  where  the  slope  was  strong  and  the  ice  was  thick.  Near 
the  distal  termination  of  the  deepened  part,  a  lake  is  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  its  waters  there  conceal  the  basal  cliffs  of  the  deepened 
valley.  Going  up  the  valley,  the  delta  that  has  now  been  formed 
by  the  inflowing  stream  in  postglacial  time  is  of  greatest  depth 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  gradually  decreases  in  depth  further 
up  the  valley ;  thus  the  basal  cliffs  come  into  view,  and  the 
lateral  valleys  stand  in  manifest  discordance  with  the  main  valley 
floor.  The  deepening  of  a  glaciated  valley  for  a  good  part  of 
its  length  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  general  result  of  glacial  erosion ; 
it  is  accompanied  throughout  by  discordant  or  hanging  lateral 
valleys,  and  the  production  of  a  lake  in  the  distal  portion  of 
such  a  valley  is  but  a  subordinate  result  of  glacial  action.  Penck 
has  called  valleys  of  this  kind  "  over-deepened,"  and  the  term 
deserves  general  adoption. 

Correlation  of  river-cut  and  ice-cut  valleys,  —  The  lack  of 
agreement  in  level  of  the  floor  of  hanging  valleys  with  that  of 
their  trunk  has  thus  far  been  described  as  an  abnormal  feature. 
So  it  certainly  would  be  in  river-carved  valleys,  except  during 
their  early  youth,  or  during  other  special  and  short-lived  condi- 
tions that  need  not  be  considered  here.  During  maturity  and 
old  age,  normal  river  valleys  certainly  exemplify  Playf air's  law. 
But  it  should  be  now  pointed  out  that  this  law  applies  only  to 
the  water  surface  and  the  valley  floors,  and  not  to  the  actual 
stream  beds  ;  for  even  in  a  maturely  established  drainage  sys- 
tem, the  beds  of  the  tributaries  are  not  cut  down  so  deep  as  the 
bed  of  the  trunk  river.  If  all  the  water  should  disappear  during 
a  prolonged  drought,  a  discordance  of  large  and  small  stream 
beds  at  their  junction  would  be  plainly  apparent,  however  ac- 
cordant the  valley  floors  still  are,  and  however  accordant  the 
water  surfaces  may  have  been  during  normal  weather  conditions. 
The  same  relation  undoubtedly  prevailed  at  the  junction  of  large 
and  small  glaciers  in  valleys  whose  form  has  been  significantly 
modified  by  glacial  erosion.  The  surface  of  the  trunk  and 
branch  glaciers  must  have  been  nicely  graded  in  relation  to  each 
other ;  but  the  bed  of  the  main  glacier  may  have  been  worn 
decidedly  deeper  than  that  of  the  side  glacier.  It  will  thus  be 
understood  that  the  discordance  of  main  and  side  valleys,  which 
is  so  striking  a  feature  of  the  glaciated  Ticino  district,  must  be 
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interpreted  as  showiDg  a  discordance  of  the  beds  of  glacial 
streams,  not  of  the  glacial  surfaces. 

There  is  every  probability  that  when  the  main  valley  of  the 
Ticino  was  occupied  by  ice  during  the  glacial  period,  the  side 
valleys  also  had  their  local  glaciers,  whose  surfaces  joined  that 
of  the  trunk  glacier  at  accordant  levels ;  and  that  the  discordance 
in  the  depth  to  which  the  beds  of  the  larger  and  smaller  glaciers 
were  then  eroded  is  a  perfectly  normal  feature  of  valleys  once 
occupied  by  glaciers,  and  only  departs  from  the  rule  of  river  val- 
leys by  its  greater  dimensions.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Biasca, 
the  glaciers  of  the  smaller  side  valleys  were  of  moderate  size ; 
the  trunk  glacier  rose  so  high  in  the  main  valley  that  the  small 
lateral  glaciers  may  have  been  almost  held  back  as  stagnant  ice 
lakes,  comparable  to  the  lateral  water  lakes  that  occupy  tribu- 
tary valleys  near  their  junction  with  the  main  stream  on  the 
lower  Danube,  and  again  on  the  Red  River  of  Louisiana.  If 
such  was  the  case,  the  side  valleys  must  have  been  very  little 
deepened  by  glacial  erosion,  while  the  main  valley  was  scoured 
two  or  three  hundred  metres  deeper  than  it  was  in  preglacial 
times,  thus  producing  the  discordance  that  is  now  so  striking. 

Normal  as  these  discordant  beds  were  to  the  glaciers  that 
scoured  them,  they  are  most  abnormal  to  the  streams  that  occupy 
them  to-day ;  and  a  long  time  must  pass  before  a  new  adjust- 
ment of  trunk  and  branches  can  be  brought  about. 

When  glacial  valleys  and  river  valleys  are  properly  compared, 
their  corresponding  parts  are  found  to  be  closely  homologous ; 
the  apparent  contrasts  between  them  are  due  to  the  unlike  pro- 
portions of  their  parts,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  beds  of  ancient 
glaciers  are  now  exposed  to  view,  while  river  beds  are  seldom  seen 
or  thought  of.  A  river  moves  quickly ;  the  cross-section  of  its 
channel  is  therefore  but  a  very  small  part  of  its  valley  ;  the  valley 
receives  nearly  all  of  our  attention.  Glaciers  move  slowly  ;  the 
cross-section  of  the  channel  filled  by  their  sluggish  current  may 
be  a  large  part  of  their  valley ;  and  however  little  attention  we 
may  give  to  the  invisible  channel  where  glaciers  still  exist,  much 
attention  is  given  to  the  channels  of  extinct  glaciers,  for  these 
constitute  the  most  accessible  parts  of  glaciated  valleys. 

It  may  thus  be  understood  that  it  is  not  altogether  appropriate 
to  say  that  glaciated  valleys  are  U-shaped  in  cross-section,  while 
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Fig.  5.    A  river  channel  in  a  Y-shaped  valley. 


Fig.  6.    A  glacial  channel  in  a  Y-shaped  valley. 


river  valleys  are  V-shaped.  For,  leaving  aside  the  case  of 
mature  U-shaped  river  valleys,  it  should  be  recognized  that  a 
river  channel  has  a  broad  U-shaped  cross-section  at  the  bottom 
of  its  V-shaped  valley,  as  in  fig.  5,  and  that  a  glacier  has  a 

V-shaped  valley  above 
its  U-shaped  channel,  as 
in  fig.  6.  Hence  here, 
as  before,  the  corre- 
spending  parts  of  river 
valleys  and  of  glacial 
valleys  are  similar,  al- 
though of  different  pro- 
portions. Not  only  so ; 
while  many  an  aban- 
doned glacial  channel 
(like  that  of  theTicino) 
is  deep  U-shaped,  a  gla- 
cier tends  to  develop  a 
channel  of  a  very  broad 
U-shaped  cross-section ; 
and  the  reason  that  we  do  not  more  frequently  see  such  forms 
is  that  the  glacial  period  did  not  last  long  enough  for  their  pro- 
duction. On  the  other  hand,  the  U-shaped  section  of  a  river, 
ordinarily  broad  and  shallow,  is  sometimes  comparatively  nar- 
row and  deep ;  but  such  forms  are  not  very  common  because 
they  occur  only  during  the  brief  early  youth  of  rivers;  and 
most  of  the  rivers  that  we  study  are  near  or  in  their  maturity. 

The  analogy  first  drawn  between  the  movements  of  rivers  and 
glaciers  some  fifty  years  ago  is  thus  coming  to  be  extended  to 
many  other  features.  Glaciers  of  high  latitudes,  which  creep 
down  their  valleys  and  enter  the  sea,  correspond  to  ordinary 
rivers.  Glaciers  of  middle  latitudes,  which  end  by  melting  on 
the  flanks  of  the  mountains  whose  summits  gather  their  snows, 
correspond  to  rivers  that  end  in  deserts  beneath  mountains  whose 
summits  gather  their  rains,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Forel ; 
both  of  these  special  kinds  of  drainage  are  determined  by  the 
climatic  peculiarities  of  their  basins.  Erosion  in  the  upper 
reaches,  deposition  in  the  lower,  characterize  both.  The  secular 
changes  in  the  length  of  valley  glaciers,  due  to  changes  in  their 
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supply  of  snow,  corresponds  to  the  short-lived  variations  in  the 
length  of  desert  rivers,  following  changes  of  rainy  and  clear 
weather.  A  further  step  in  the  analogy  might  be  made  by  con- 
sidering, on  the  one  hand,  the  glaciers  which  descend  from  lofty 
mountains  and  spread  out,  paw-like,  over  piedmont  lowlands, 
with  many  oscillations  of  their  area  during  a  complex  glacial 
period,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  torrents  and  sheetfloods  of 
the  Sonoran  region,  and  their  changes  with  the  weather,  as  has 
been  so  well  described  by  McGee.  Meunier  has  suggested  that 
the  headward  erosion  of  one  glacier  in  its  cirque  may  capture 
and  direct  the  upper  ice  of  a  higher  standing  glacier,  after  the 
habit  of  rivers.  But  of  all  these  comparisons  that  one  is  most 
luminous  which  correlates  the  channels  of  glaciers  and  of  rivers, 
and  shows  that  hanging  valleys  are  normal  features  under  the 
climatic  conditions  that  produced  them,  however  abnormal  they 
are  under  the  climatic  conditions  that  now  exist.  Thus  under- 
stood, hanging  valleys  must  come  to  have  a  gi*eat  value  in  the 
study  of  glaciated  mountains  as  a  ready  means  of  determining 
the  minimum  depth  of  the  ice  and  a  rough  measure  of  glacial 
erosion  in  the  main  valley,  as  may  be  so  well  learned  in  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Ticino. 

EXPLANATION  OP  THE  PLATES. 
Plate  XV. 

1.  Looking  across  to  Val  di  Lodrino. 

A  view  taken  from  a  point  several  hundred  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  main 
valley  of  the  Ticino,  looking  across  past  Osogna  station  to  the  hanging  Val  di 
Lodrino,  an  excellent  example  of  its  class.  The  stream  from  this  side  valley  is 
hidden  in  the  deep  cleft  that  it  has  cat  in  the  wall  of  the  main  valley.  The  vil- 
lage of  Lodrino  stands  on  the  alluvial  fan  formed  at  the  base  of  the  cleft.  The 
broad  gravel  bed  of  the  side  stream  extends  foi'ward  to  the  channel  of  the  Ticino. 

2.  Valley  of  the  Ticino. 

A  view  taken  looking  north,  up  the  valley  of  the  Ticino  from  Osogna  towards 
Biasca,  from  same  point  as  Fig.  1.  Note  the  contrast  between  the  broad  and 
flat  valley  floor  and  the  steep  rock  wall  on  the  right.  The  curve  in  the  railway 
at  Osogna  is  made  around  a  flat  fan  formed  by  the  stream  from  the  hanging 
Val  d*  Osog^na  (not  here  shown).  The  distant  mountain  stands  in  the  angle  be- 
tween the  Val  Levantina  and  Val  Blenio,  which  unite  at  Biasca. 

.3.  Looking  up  to  Val  d*  Ambra. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  of  all  the  hanging  valleys  in  the  region. 
Notice  the  abruptness  with  which  it  is  cut  off  by  the  steep  walls  of  the  main  val- 
ley. The  side  stream  descends  by  many  cascades  in  a  narrow  cleft,  cut  into  the 
face  of  the  main  valley  walL 
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Platb  XVL 

1.  Looking  ^p  to  Vcd  Cremosineu 

A  oharaoteristio  yiew  of  a  hanging  lateral  yalley  as  seen  from  the  floor  of  the 
main  yalley,  taken  from  near  Bodio,  looking  west.  The  stream  from  the  hanging 
Tulley  at  first  leaps  over  a  rock  cliff,  and  then  cascades  down  oyer  a  rock  slope 
littered  with  a  tains  of  fallen  blocks. 

2.  A  rock  fall  below  Bodio. 

Since  the  withdrawal  of  the  ancient  glaciers  from  the  yalleys  that  they  deepened, 
many  rock  falls  haye  occurred.  In  this  yiew,  taken  from  the  mouth  of  the  hang- 
ing Val  d'  Ambra,  the  niche  left  by  the  fall  is  seen  at  the  top  of  the  basal  cliff  of 
the  main  yalley  wall ;  a  part  of  the  sloping  bench  aboye  the  cliff  has  been  broken 
away.  The  fallen  rock  now  forms  a  cone  of  huge  blocks  at  the  side  of  the  main 
yalley  floor.  Fig.  3  in  Plate  XV.  was  taken  from  near  the  top  of  this  cone.  The 
yillage  in  the  foreground  is  Personico,  surrounded  by  yineyards  with  stone  posts. 

3.  Crossing  fans  in  upper  Gastemthal, 

Looking  down  the  GrasteAthal,  a  branch  of  the  Kanderthal  in  the  Bernese  Ober- 
land.  A  high-leyel  hanging  yalley  is  seen  in  the  distance  on  the  left ;  large  fans 
of  coarse  postglacial  alluyium  occupy  the  foreground.  Many  Alpine  yalleys,  oyer- 
deepened  by  the  ancient  glaciers,  are  to-day  being  clogged  in  this  manner  by  the 
rapid  supply  of  rock  waste  from  side  rayines. 


The  Great  Glacier  of  the  lllicilliwaet/ 

Bt  Geoboe  and  William  S.  Vaux,  Jb. 
Bead  February  14, 1900. 

Owing  to  its  geographical  location,  there  is  probably  no 
glacier  in  North  America  that  is  so  situated  as  to  be  visited  by 
so  many  people,  both  scientific  and  unscientific,  as  the  Illicilli- 
waet  Glacier.  In  the  heart  of  the  Selkirks,  amid  surroundings 
which  attract  the  lover  of  nature  and  the  mountaineer,  the 
globe-trotter  and  the  health-seeker,  its  close  proximity  to  one 
of  the  most  desirable  of  the  transcontinental  railways  makes  it 
easily  accessible  during  the  whole  sunmier  season.  Its  distance 
from  the  well-known  Glacier  House  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Bailway  is  about  a  mile  and  three-quarters,  over  an  excellent 
trail,  which  takes  one  through  a  magnificent  British  Columbia 
forest  (a  delight  in  itself,  without  the  superb  mountain  surround- 
ings), with  which  so  many  of  the  readers  of  Appalachia  are 
personally  familiar.  It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  to  be  a  matter 
of  importance  and  interest  that  as  complete  data  as  possible 
should  be  preserved  relative  to  the  lUicilliwaet  Glacier.     The 

^  The  anthors  prefer  *'  Dleoellewaet,"  but  accept  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  the 
spelling  at  present  employed  in  Appalachia. 
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many  problems  involved  in  any  of  the  theories  of  glacial  action 
are  fraught  with  difficulties,  and  it  is  only  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  many  facts  gained  by  careful  and  accurate  observation 
that  the  truth  can  be  gleaned. 

We  have  visited  this  region  during  five  different  summers, 
1887, 1894,  1897, 1898,  and  1899.  On  each  of  these  occasions 
we  have  taken  numerous  photographs  of  the  glacier,  and  in 
addition  have  made  measurements  and  other  observations, 
including  a  trigonometric  survey  of  the  forefoot  and  its  sur- 
rounding moraines. 

Others  have  of  course  worked  in  the  same  field,  and  some  of 
our  earlier  data  have  been  obtained  from  them.  Wherever 
possible  to  do  so,  we  give  credit  to  the  gentlemen  of  whose  work 
we  have  availed  ourselves.  It  is  a  cause  for  regret,  however, 
that,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  after  very  careful  investigation,  a 
number  of  those  who  have  marked  rocks  left  no  clue  as  to 
just  what  their  marks  meant,  or  who  made  them.  With  the 
obliteration  caused  by  the  years  that  have  elapsed,  some  of  the 
records  have  been  lost  entirely,  and  the  full  import  of  others 
cannot  be  definitely  determined.  The  minute-book  now  kept  at 
the  Glacier  House  can  be  made  of  great  scientific  value  in  the 
future,  if  other  observers  will  enter  in  it  a  brief  statement  of 
their  work  on  the  glacier. 

Our  work  has  divided  itself  under  four  general  headings :  — 

1.  Measurement  of  rate  of  flow. 

2.  Measurement  of  rate  of  recession. 

3.  A  photographic  record  from  the  same  fixed  point  for  a 
number  of  years. 

4.  The  mapping  of  the  forefoot,  streams,  and  moraines. 
Before   considering  these   several  lines  of   investigation  in 

detail,  some  general  observations  may  not  be  amiss. 

So  far  as  any  records  show,  when  Rogers  Pass  was  discovered 
in  1883  by  the  engineer  from  whom  it  has  its  name,  his  party 
were  the  first  white  men  who  ever  set  foot  in  this  wild  region, 
then  all  but  inaccessible.  Even  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Hector  of 
the  Palliser  Expedition  ^  had  not  penetrated  so  far.  The  amount 
of  work  accomplished  by  this  expedition  has  quite  properly 
aroused  the  wonder  of  the  modern  explorers.^ 

^  See  Professor  Norman  CoUie,  The  Geographical  Jonmal,  toI.  ziii.  page  345 
^  Mr.  Walter  D.  Wilcox  in  his  delightfnl  book,  Camping  in  the  Canadian 
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Having  accomplished  his  mission  in  finding  four  passes  on 
British  soil  across  the  Kocky  Mountains  proper,  Captain  Palli- 
ser's  work  was  done  without  invading  the  Selkirks.  Hence  it 
is  that,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  there  is  nothing 
known  of  this  immediate  vicinity  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
prior  to  1887,  since  which  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has 
been  in  regular  operation  through  the  mountains. 

As  already  remarked,  our  first  visit  to  the  IlliciUiwaet  Glacier 
was  in  1887,  on  July  17.  It  was  then  known  as  '^  the  Great 
Glacier,"  and  no  other  title  was  heard  for  it,  though  some  years 
later  we  found  that  it  came  to  be  generally  called  by  the  present 
title,  after  the  name  of  the  stream  flowing  from  it. 

At  that  time  the  forefoot  of  the  ice  extended  across  the  com- 
paratively flat  bed-moraine  to  the  ridge  of  boulders  forming  a 
small  moraine,  among  which  the  alder  bushes  are  now  growing. 
A  considerable  number  of  these  bushes  were  growing  there 
then,  thus  proving  that  for  quite  a  period  the  ice  had  advanced 
no  further  than  the  position  in  which  we  saw  it  on  that  occasion. 
Just  within  this  moraine,  and  nmning  nearly  parallel  to  it,  is  a 
series  of  good-sized  boulders  daubed  with  tar.  These  were 
marked  August  13, 1888,  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Green,  author  of 
AmoDg  the  Selkirk  Glaciers.  They  are  marked  "T,"  "T," 
on  the  map.  These  boulders,  together  with  Mr.  Green's  photo- 
graph taken  that  year,  show  that  but  little  recession  occurred 
during  the  preceding  twelve  months.  At  the  time  of  our  visit 
in  1887,  the  ice  rose  above  this  moraine  as  an  almost  perpen- 
dicular wall  many  feet  in  height,  thus  indicating  that  a  period 
of  advance  had  been  going  on  for  some  time  previously.  The 
marked  recession  which  has  occurred  since  then  has  naturally 
given  the  whole  vicinity  of  the  forefoot  a  very  different  aspect. 

Rookies,  New  York,  1896,  makes  the  statement  that  the  report  of  the  Palliser 
Expedition  was  published  by  the  British  goyemment,  but  is  now  "  unfortunately  so 
rare  as  to  be  praoticaUy  inaccessible  to  the  general  reader."  One  reason  for  this 
has  been  that  persons  searching  for  the  work  have  not  known  how  to  find  it.  It  is 
contained  in  three  different  yolumes  of  British  Blue  Books,  the  preliminary 
reports  being  known  as  Accts.  and  Papers,  Colonies  No.  22,  1859,  Session  2,  and 
Accts.  and  Papers,  Colonies  No.  44,  1860,  and  the  final  report,  a  volume  of  some 
325  pages,  is  Accts.  and  Papers,  Colonies  No.  39, 1863.  The  principal  maps  and 
index  were  not  published  till  two  years  later.  The  reports  were  also  issued  sepa- 
rately, and  can  occasionally  be  found  in  the  second-hand  bookstores  both  in 
London  and  in  this  country. 
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Measurements  of  rate  of  flow.  —  In  1888,  Rev.  W.  S. 
Green  ^  attempted  to  measure  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  UlieiUi- 
waet  Glacier.  His  results  were  not  very  satisfactory,  however. 
His  method  was  to  drive  stakes  into  holes  bored  with  an  auger 
into  the  ice,  but  the  rapid  surface  melting  caused  them  to  top- 
ple over,  and,  when  he  returned  to  remeasure,  it  was  impossible 
accurately  to  locate  where  they  would  have  been  if  still  stand- 
ing. Profiting  by  his  experience  we  provided  ourselves  with  a 
number  of  steel  plates  six  inches  square  and  one-eighth  inch 
thick,  in  the  centres  of  which  holes  were  bored  and  threaded  to 
receive  pieces  of  three-quarter  inch  gas  pipe,  three  inches  long. 
The  original  intention  was  to  use  the  pipes  as  sockets  to  hold 
light  flag-staifs,  and  they  were  made  movable  for  ease  of  pack- 
ing and  carrying.  In  practice,  however,  it  was  found  that  it  waa 
much  better  to  invert  the  plates,  and  use  the  pieces  of  pipe  as 
spurs  to  hold  the  plates  in  position  in  the  ice.  The  plates  were 
all  painted  vermilion,  and  lettered  and  numbered  in  white  for 
identification. 

Owing  to  its  greater  height,  the  left  or  western  moraine  would 
be  that  naturally  chosen  for  the  stations  from  which  to  make  the 
observations  on  which  we  were  engaged.  From  personal  ex- 
perience in  climbing  it,  however,  we  had  discovered  it  to  be  very 
unstable,  and  in  addition  it  rests  upon  a  foot  of  ice,  and  is  there- 
fore constantly  slipping  down. 

Having  carefully  reconnoitred  the  groimd,  a  point  was 
selected  on  the  right  moraine,  which  is  quite  old  and  stable, 
about  1500  feet  above  the  snout  of  the  glacier,  and  here,  on  July 
31,  1899,  we  set  up  the  transit.  The  position  is  probably  as 
good  as  any  that  can  be  chosen.  A  large  flat  boulder,  unlikely 
to  be  moved  for  many  years,  served  as  our  station ;  a  good  back 
sight  could  be  obtained  on  a  ledge  of  rock  about  200  feet  to  the 
east,  and  was  there  marked  by  a  chisel  line  cut  into  the  rock, 
whilst  a  prominent'  tree  of  considerable  size  upon  the  side  of 
Glacier  Crest  served  for  the  sight  at  the  far  side  of  the  glacier, 
which  is  here  about  one-third  of  a  mile  across.  At  this  point, 
just  below  the  ice  fall,  the  glacier  is  comparatively  smooth,  and 
our  plan  was  to  fix  one  of  the  plates  every  250  feet.  This  was 
f  oimd  not  to  be  practicable,  however,  owing  to  the  rolling  charao- 

1  Among  the  Selkirk  Qlaoien,  page  218. 
APPALACmA  IX  11 
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ter  of  the  sarfaoe  of  the  ice.  Even  from  the  exalted  point  of 
observation  on  the  moraine,  the  valleys  running  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  we  were  laying  out  interfered  seriously  with  the  ob- 
servations, and  necessitated  the  locating  of  the  plates  at  points 
whence  they  could  be  seen  from  the  instrument.  In  most  cases 
one  plate  could  not  be  seen  from  the  others.  We  accordingly 
decided  to  abandon  all  actual  measurements  of  distances,  and, 
having  adjusted  the  plates  in  line  across  the  ice,  to  lay  out  a 
base  line  on  the  moraine,  and  locate  each  plate  by  triangulation. 
This  plan  worked  weU,  and  eleven  days  later  we  were  enabled 
when  measuring  to  employ  two  transits,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
base  line,  and  thus  save  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble.  In 
this  way  eight  plates  were  laid  out  across  the  glacier.  On 
August  11  the  bearings  of  each  of  the  plates  were  again  taken, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  exact  movement  of  the  plates  was  ac- 
curately measured  from  the  direct  line  in  which  they  had  been 
originally  laid  out. 

TABLE  SHOWING   MOTION   OF   LINE   OF  PLATES  ACROSS    ILLI- 
CILLIWAET  GLACIER,  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

July  81  to  Sbptembeb  6,  1899. 
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In  all  this  work  we  were  materially  assisted  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Duchesnay  of  Revelstoke,  B.  C,  who  loaned  us  the  instruments 
and  gave  us  much  valuable  advice.  Through  his  courtesy  the 
positions  of  the  plates  were  again  measured  upon  September  5 
by  Messrs.  H.  B.  Muckleston  and  C.  E.  Cartwright.  All  of 
these  measurements,  with  some  other  data,  are  included  in  the 
table  on  the  preceding  page. 

In  plotting  the  accompanying  map  we  have  laid  down  the 
original  position  of  the  plates,  and  the  new  position  upon  Sep- 
tember 5  only,  as  the  amount  of  movement  upon  August  11 
was  too  small  to  be  indicated  upon  the  reduced  scale.  As  com- 
pared with  Mr.  Green's  observations  of  1888,  our  measurements 
show  a  very  much  less  rate  of  flow.  He  gives  the  rate  near  the 
centre  (1.  c.)  as  20  feet  in  12  days  or  20  inches  per  day,  just 
about  three  times  as  great  as  our  results.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  rate  on  the  left  side  is  much  greater  than  on  the  right. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  theory,  as  the  line  of  observation 
crosses  the  glacier  where  it  is  sweeping  around  on  a  great  curve 
to  the  right,  and  naturally  the  convex  side  moves  more  rapidly. 

Unfortunately,  on  September  5  plates  Nos.  4  and  8  could  not 
be  foimd.  All  the  plates  were  left  on  the  ice,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  hoped  that  they  can  be  located  another  summer  and  this 
most  interesting  investigation  made  more  complete. 

In  addition  to  the  row  of  eight  plates  across  the  glacier, 
another  one.  No.  9  (see  map),  was  placed  a  few  feet  above  the 
tongue,  and  measured  at  frequent  intervals.  At  this  point  the 
surface  of  the  ice  sloped  at  an  angle  of  about  40°,  and  a  con- 
veniently located  crevasse  afforded  the  opportunity  of  measuring 
the  vertical  height  of  the  plate  above  the  ground  moraine.  Its 
distance  from  a  marked  rock  near  at  hand  was  also  easily  noted 
with  the  tape  line.  For  several  days  these  measurements  gave 
most  satisfactory  and  even  results.  Then  the  great  mass  of  ice 
upon  which  the  plate  was  placed  broke  off  from  the  main  body 
of  the  glacier.  Immediately,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table  on 
page  162,  the  daily  rate  of  flow  changed  from  a  little  over  five 
inches  to  a  fraction  under  three  inches,  and  remained  almost  con- 
stant. Whether  this  apparent  motion  was  due  to  the  melting  of 
the  plate  into  the  ice,  or  to  the  reduced  flow  of  the  mass  when 
not  urged  on  by  the  parent  glacier,  we  did  not  discover.    The 
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The  plate  was  securely  anchored  in  the  ice  by  means  of  the  pipe  prong.  The  slope  of  the  gla- 
cier at  this  point  was  about  40^.  All  measurements  were  made  with  wire  tape,  the  vertical  {d) 
being  obtained  by  dropping  the  tape  to  the  ground  moraine  below  through  a  crevasse.  Measure- 
ments were  made  from  marked  boulder  below  tongue.  Between  Observations  Nos.  3  and  4  a 
crevasse  opened  above  plate,  cutting  ofiF  an  immense  block  from  the  main  glacier.  This  accounts 
for  the  decreased  rate  of  flow  in  last  line. 


crevasses  surrounding  this  smaUer  detached  piece  seemed  to 
widen  from  day  to  day,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  motion 
of  the  ice  alone  would  have  caused  them  to  become  narrower. 

Measurement  of  rate  of  recession.  —  Our  data  for  these 
determinations  consist  of  the  photographs  taken  by  ourselves 
and  others ;  the  observation  of  prominent  rocks  situated  in  the 
moraines  and  marked  by  many  different  persons ;  and  our  own 
measurements. 

On  approaching  the  glacier  by  the  trail,  as  the  visitor  emerges 
from  the  alder  scrub  and  crosses  a  narrow  ridge  of  moraine, 
there  is  on  his  left  a  large  angular  block  of  quartzite  called  by 
us  "Rock  E."  In  1887  this  rock  was  partly  buried  in  the 
high  ice  wall  above  mentioned.  It  is  a  prominent  object  in  one 
of  our  photographs,  and  with  the  aid  of  this  picture  we  were 
able  in  1898  to  definitely  fix  just  where  the  ice  had  crossed  that 
rock  eleven  years  previously.  This  point  has  been  marked  by  a 
band  of  dark  brown  paint,  and  lettered  "  Edge  of  ice,  VII.  16. 
1887."  It  is  now  some  400  feet  to  the  nearest  ice.  The  casual 
visitor  who  is  not  acquainted  with  glacial  phenomena  thus  has 
immediately  called  to  his  attention  how  rapidly  this  glacier  has 
been  shrinking  during  the  last  dozen  years.  The  intervening 
space  is  nearly  level  ground-moraine  and  is  covered  with  loose 
boulders.     Upon  it  the  alder  bushes  have  not  yet  strayed.     As 
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the  small  ridge  of  moraine  in  which  ^^  Eock  £"  is  situated  is 
well  grown  up  with  them,  it  is  conclusively  proved  that  many 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  glacier  advanced  further  than  that 
point.  A  little  higher  up,  on  what  is  practically  a  continuation 
of  this  moraine,  are  scattered  stunted  evergreens.  These  latter 
average  about  29  years  of  age,  and  the  alder  bushes  on  the  lower 
moraine  about  23  years.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  a  consider- 
able period  has  elapsed  since  the  glacier  occupied  more  space 
than  it  did  when  we  first  saw  it  in  1887. 

In  the  centre  of  the  stream  flowing  from  the  glacier,  and  not 
far  from  the  moraine  of  1887,  is  a  long,  flat  boulder  ("  S  "  on 
the  map),  and  which  is  lettered  ^'  16  feet  from  nearest  ice,  '90." 
We  have  been  unable  to  find  out  who  did  this  marking,  but 
presumably  any  one  who  took  the  trouble  to  do  so  did  it  with 
approximate  accuracy.  We  have  taken  this  boulder  for  the 
basis  of  our  measurements  of  recession.  On  August  17,  1898, 
several  rocks  were  selected  all  of  which  were  located  by  the  pris- 
matic compass,  and  these  have  since  been  incorporated  in  the 
survey.  The  rocks  "  B,"  "  D,"  and  "  C  "  were  chosen  because 
their  size  and  position  gave  promise  of  their  remaining  long  undis- 
turbed. On  August  17, 1898,  a  line  drawn  from  "  B  "  to  "  D  " 
ran  18  inches  below  the  extreme  point  of  the  snout.  '^  B  "  is  a 
large  rock  on  the  left  moraine,  with  a  triangular  black  mark  on 
the  north  side.  It  was  lettered  with  red  paint,  86«-2.T-IIIA 
"D  "  is  a  yeUow  rock  on  the  bed  moraine,  split  VIII-17-98" 
into  halves.  One  piece  was  lettered,  ^^  Rock  opposite  lines  with 
snout,  Vin-17-'98,"  and  on  the  side  opposite  with  a  vertical 
line  and  two  arrows. 

In  addition  to  these  a  large  rounded  boulder,  "C,"  was 
chosen.  It  lies  in  the  bed-moraine  below  the  tongue,  and  was 
marked  "  60'.  0"  to  snout  VIII-17-'98,"  and  with  arrows. 

The  summer  of  1898  was  a  very  warm  one.  On  October  25 
of  that  year  Mr.  Hugh  B.  Walkeni  of  Vancouver,  B.  C,  visited 
the  glacier  and  found  that  there  had  been  an  additional  reces- 
sion since  our  visit  of  46  feet  in  an  interval  of  68  days,  an  aver- 
age of  over  eight  inches  per  day. 

We  have  found  it  difficult  to  secure  other  accurate  data  be- 
sides those  already  referred  to  from  which  the  annual  recession 
may  be  determined.    Taking  the  rock  '^  S,"  however,  the  glacier 
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showed  a  retreat  of  452  feet  in  eight  years,  or  an  average  annual 
recession  of  56  feet.  How  little  may  be  predicated  from  such 
measurements  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  our  own  measurement 
made  on  August  17, 1899,  shows  a  recession  of  only  16  feet  dur- 
ing the  previous  year.  In  other  respects,  also,  the  glacier  .showed 
last  summer  signs  of  more  activity.  A  careful  comparison  of 
our  ^^  test "  photographs  indicates  that  on  the  higher  levels  in 
some  places  the  ice  is  markedly  thicker.  May  it  be  that  a 
period  of  advance  is  about  to  set  in?  We  await  future  de- 
velopments with  much  interest. 

One  peculiar  phenomenon  we  think  is  deserving  of  attention. 
In  the  centre  of  the  ridge  of  the  high  but  unstable  left  moraine 
are  two  striking  depressions.  These  are  indicated  on  all  the 
photographs  we  know  of  showing  this  moraine,  and  whilst  these 
q,re  becoming  less  noticeable  through  disintegration,  they  still 
appear  prominently.  We  believe  that  they  are  of  considerable 
significance,  and  that  they  mean  that  this  great  moraine  is  in 
reality  a  double  one,  and  that  in  these  places  the  second  ridge 
has  not  been  pushed  over  quite  so  far  as  the  first.  A  similar 
state  of  affairs  exists,  though  in  much  less  degree,  at  one  point 
on  the  right  moraine,  but  can  be  seen  only  when  standing  just 
at  the  spot.  There  appears  to  be  no  foundation  from  which  to 
argue  as  to  how  long  after  the  first  moraine  was  built  up  the 
second  was  pushed  against  it.  The  great  height  of  the  right 
moraine  and  the  distance  down  to  the  ice  from  its  summit  indi- 
cate that  the  period  was  not  inconsiderable. 

It  is  pretty  generaUy  noted  that  all  the  glaciers  of  this  dis- 
trict have  been  retreating  recently.  Whether  there  is  a  general 
change  in  climate,  greater  dryness,  or  greater  warmth,  there  are 
no  observations  covering  a  long  period  of  years  to  show.  May 
it  not  be  that  the  forest  fires  which  have  ravaged  the  northwest- 
ern mountains  have  produced  some  effect  upon  the  rate  of 
precipitation,  and  thus  had  an  influence  ?  We  throw  this  out 
merely  as  a  suggestion. 

Whilst  there  is  scarcely  any  information  about  it,  surface 
indications  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  Asulkan  Glacier,  fed  to 
some  extent  from  the  same  n^ve,  and  situated  in  the  next  valley 
to  the  west  from  the  Illicilliwaet,  has  not  receded  recently  so 
rapidly  as  its  neighbor.  It  does  not  come  to  so  low  a  level, 
however,  and  future  observations  may  show  us  to  be  mistaken. 
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This  whole  subject  of  recession  naturally  brings  up  for  dis- 
cussion the  question  of  how  long  it  has  been  since  these  two 
glaciers,  united  as  one,  swept  as  a  magnificent  ice-stream  down 
into  the  valley  of  the  lUicilliwaet  River  far  below  where  Glacier 
House  is  now  situated.  Old  moraines  abound  through  the 
woods,  and  certainly  in  former  days  both  ice-streams  were  far 
greater  than  now.  Professor  Albrecht  Penck,  in  his  paper  "  Der 
nieceUewaetgletscher  im  Selkirkgebirge,"  ^  indicates  that  he 
considers  it  possible  that  some  centuries  have  elapsed  since  such 
a  condition  of  affairs  as  the  meeting  of  the  lUicilliwaet  and 
Asulkan  may  have  occurred.  This  certainly  is  not  an  over- 
estimate. There  are  hundreds  of  trees  of  great  size  growing  in 
both  valleys.  By  counting  the  rings  of  others  close  at  hand 
which  were  cut  down,  we  have  proved  them  to  be  from  250  to 
300  years  old.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  Mr.  William  M.  Canby, 
the  well  known  botanist  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  writes  under 
date  of  July  10,  1899 :  '^  To  obtain  the  age  of  any  tree  on  this 
continent,  I  should  feel  entirely  safe  in  counting  the  rings. 
Karely  it  migh^  be  that  a  tree  would  make  no  growth  in  some 
peculiar  year,  but  this  is  not  at  all  probable."  Neither  can  the 
Indians  throw  any  light  upon  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
glaciers.  They  rarely  if  ever  penetrated  these  mountains,  and 
traditions  on  the  subject  are  apparently  wanting  among  them. 
In  fact,  this  glacier  is  said  to  have  been  their  heU.^ 

Of  the  rest  of  our  work  but  little  need  be  said.  The  photo- 
graphic record  we  are  endeavoring  to  keep  up  from  year  to 
year,  and  make  as  complete  as  possible.  The  survey  of  the 
forefoot  with  its  surrounding  moraines  and  the  location  of  the 
streams  as  they  existed  in  August,  1899,  will,  we  believe,  prove 
of  interest. 

Our  special  acknowledgments  are  particularly  due  to  Mr.  E. 
J.  Duehesnay,  Division  Superintendent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  Revelstoke,  B.  C,  for  his  cooperation  and  timely 
interest ;  and  to  his  assistant,  Mr.  C.  E.  Cartwright,  for  invalu- 
able work  on  the  survey ;  also  to  Edouard  Feuz,  of  Interlaken, 
whose  skiU  on  ice  and  rock  did  much  to  aid  us  in  critical 
places. 

^  Zeitschrift  des  Deutschen  and  Oesterreiohuchen  Alpenyereins,  1898,  Vol.  20, 
page  55. 
^  Skiimer,  Myths  and  Legends  beyond  oar  Boiden,  p.  26. 
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The  Seventh  International  Geographioal  Congress. 

By  Henbt  G.  Bbtant. 

Bead  February  14, 1900. 

Some  tweniy-eight  years  ago  the  growing  interest  in  geo- 
graphical studies  in  Europe  induced  a  desire  for  international 
cooperation  among  students  in  this  branch  of  knowledge.  This 
feeling  found  expression  in  the  first  international  congress,  which 
assembled  at  Antwerp  in  1871.  Subsequently  these  meetings 
have  been  held  with  increasing  success,  at  periods  varying  from 
two  to  eight  years,  successively  at  Paris,  Venice,  Paris,  Berne, 
London,  and  Berlin.  The  recent  session  at  Berlin,  which  lasted 
from  September  28  to  October  4,  was  a  notable  gathering  and 
reflected  eminent  credit  upon  the  Geographical  Society  of  Ber- 
lin, which  organized  the  congress.  In  point  .of  numbers,  it 
exceeded  all  former  gatherings,  the  complete  membership,  in- 
cluding associates,  reaching  a  total  of  1667.  Judged  by  the 
amount  of  work  done,  the  importance  of  the  subjects  considered, 
and  the  bountiful  hospitality  shown,  it  will  rank  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  meetings  thus  far  held.  The  sessions  convened 
in  the  hall  of  the  new  Prussian  House  of  Deputies,  an  edifice 
whose  noble  proportions  formed  an  admirable  setting  for  the 
deliberations  of  the  congress.  Government  and  municipal 
patronage  was  extended  to  a  marked  degree  and  added  gr^tly 
to  the  social  success  of  the  gathering.  An  instance  of  civic 
hospitality  in  this  connection  was  the  dinner  given  by  the  city 
of  Berlin,  for  which  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  was  appro- 
priated, and  at  which  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  guests  were 
present.  The  large  preponderance  of  Germans  at  the  congress 
attested  the  popularity  of  geography  as  a  factor  in  education  in 
the  Fatherland,  and  in  itself  was  an  object  lesson  to  delegates 
from  those  countries  where  geographical  studies  have  not  yet 
reached  the  same  high  plane  of  recognition.  The  representation 
from  England  and  America  was  relatively  large  —  these  English- 
speaking  countries  contributing  60  members  to  the  205  for- 
eign delegates  in  attendance.  The  United  States  was  repre- 
sented by  some  fifteen  members.  A  conspicuous  absentee  in  the 
American  delegation  was  the  venerable  Judge  Charles  P.  Daly, 
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whose  lamented  death  preceded  hy  a  few  weeks  the  assem- 
bling of  the  congress.  A  pleasing  adjunct  of  the  meeting,  and 
one  much  appreciated  by  the  lady  members  from  a  distance,  was 
the  entertain  men  t  committee  of  ladies,  who  looked  after  the  wel- 
fare of  the  wives  of  delegates  and  other  associate  members.  By 
this  means,  invitations  to  functions  of  a  social  character  at  the 
houses  of  representative  Berliners  were  extended  to  the  strangers, 
and  they  were  thus  enabled  to  enjoy  the  charms  of  private 
hospitality  as  well  as  the  mora  fornaal  enteiiainments  provided. 

Owing  to  the  decided  numerical  preponderance  of  Grermans, 
the  German  language  was  the  one  almost  universally  used  in 
the  meetings,  and  the  proceedings,  with  few  exceptions,  were 
printed  in  the  vernacular. 

Every  aspect  of  modern  geography —  in  its  most  comprehen- 
sive meaning  —  was  covered  by  the  papers  read,  and  many  in- 
teresting discussions  were  held  in  the  smaller  rooms  devoted  to 
the  sectional  meetings.  Glancing  over  the  programme  of  the 
sessions,  one  is  impressed  with  the  number  and  importance  of 
the  papers  relating  to  oceanography  —  a  circumstance  which 
shows  the  growing  interest  that  ia  taken  in  this  branch  of  re- 
search. In  this  connection,  it  may  be  noted  that  Dr.  Nansen, 
who  is  as  much  of  a  hero  as  ever,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  the  oceanographical  results  of  the  Fram  expedition ;  and 
the  claims  of  this  study  wei-e  also  recognized  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  decide  on  a  system  of  noraenclatura 
to  describe  the  different  portions  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  A 
number  of  interesting  papers  relating  to  exploration  and  travel 
were  read,  although  in  this  respect,  it  must  be  admitted,  there 
were  no  contributions  which  equalled  in  timeliness  and  human 
interest  the  discourses  made  at  the  London  congress  of  1895, 
by  Mr,  C  E.  Borchgrevink  and  Slatin  Pascha.  Among  other 
questions  considered  by  the  congress  were :  a  resolution  authori- 
zing the  constnictiou  of  a  map  of  the  world  on  a  scale  of  six- 
teen miles  to  the  inch  ;  the  making  of  statistical  population 
maps ;  international  coiiperation  in  securing  data  relating  to 
drift  ice ;  uniformity  in  thermometer  scales  ;  international  seis- 
mological  observations ;  more  acciirate  estimates  of  the  popu- 
lation of  unorganized  countries ;  and  the  adoption  of  an  inter- 
national bibliography  of  geography. 
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But  unquestionably,  the  leading  question  at  the  congress  was 
the  consideration  of  Antarctic  exploration ;  and,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  England  and  Germany  are  each  to  send  out  well 
equipped  expeditions  to  the  South  in  1901,  the  discussion  of  this 
topic  by  such  well  known  authorities  as  Markham,  Nansen, 
Drygalsky,  Greely,  and  Murray  was  followed  with  intense  in- 
terest by  the  assembled  delegates. 

The  following  papers  were  contributed  by  American  members 
of  the  congress :  — 

The  Geographical  Cycle.  Professor  William  M.  Davis,  of 
Harvard  University. 

Papers  on  different  Departments  of  the  Geographical  Work 
of  the  United  States  Government.  General  A.  W.  Greely, 
Washington. 

On  the  Plans  of  the  Ancient  American  Cities.  Mrs.  Zelia 
Nuttall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Jessup  North  Pacific  Expedition.  Dr.  F.  Boas,  New 
York. 

Colonial  Systems.     Mr.  Poulteney  Bigelow,  New  York. 

Observations  on  the  Upper  Atmosphere.  Mr.  A.  Lawrence 
Botch,  Boston. 

The  Bluffs  of  the  Missouri  Biver.  Miss  Owen,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 

Drift  Casks  to  Determine  Arctic  Currents.  Mr.  Henry  G. 
Bryant,  Philadelphia. 

The  question  of  the  meeting  place  of  the  next  congress*  was 
left  unsettled,  as  none  of  the  delegates  from  the  countries  re- 
presented were  authorized  to  extend  a  formal  invitation.  The 
final  decision  was  therefore  referred  to  the  Permanent  Com- 
mittee. It  was  informally  intimated  that  official  requests  for 
the  next  congress  might  be  expected  from  St.  Petersburgh 
and  Buda-Pest.  Thei;iB  was,  however,  a  marked  disposition 
among  the  members  to  show  due  consideration  for  the  claims 
of  America  in  this  connection.  The  present  arrangement  will 
allow  time  for  the  representatives  of  the  American  geographi- 
cal societies  to  confer  on  this  subject,  and  if  sufficient  support 
is  forthcoming,  they  may  extend  an  invitation  to  the  geogra- 
phers of  the  world  to  meet  in  the  United  States  in  1903. 

In  this  brief  summary  of  the  results  of  the  Berlin  congress,  it 
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has  only  been  possible  to  allude  to  some  of  the  prominent  ques- 
tions considered  at  its  sessions.  Its  proceedings  show  that  geo- 
graphy is  maintaining  its  position  as  one  of  the  foremost  instru- 
ments of  modern  scientific  research,  and  such  meetings  as  that 
recently  held  in  Berlin  must  be  regarded  as  helpful  and  stimulat- 
ing to  those  devoted  to  this  branch  of  learning. 


Notes. 

Pioneer  Climbing  in  the  Himalayas,  Dr.  W.  H.  Workman  and  Mrs.  Fanny 
Bollock  Workman,  F.  R.  S.  G.  S.,  authors  of  several  books  of  travel,  accompanied 
by  the  noted  Swiss  guide  Mattias  Zurbrig^n  of  Macugnaga,  made  an  unusual 
record  in  the  Karakoram  Himalayas  the  past  season.  In  July  they  spent  eighteen 
days  on  the  great  Biafo  glacier  in  north  Baltistan,  following  it  up  for  thirty  miles 
to  Snow  Lake,  which  lies  at  16,000  feet.  Crossing  this,  they  ascended  the  snowy 
Hispar  pass  (17,500  feet).  Sir  W.  Martin  Conway  and  party,  with  the  guide 
Zurbriggen,  made  the  first  crossing  of  the  Hispar  in  1891.  The  Workman  expe- 
dition is  the  second  to  visit  this  inaccessible  ice-world,  and  the  first  to  see  and 
photograph  the  unnamed  unexplored  ice  grants  bordering  Snow  Lake  and  the  pass. 
Mr.  Conway  crossed  this  portion  in  a  snowstorm,  and  saw  nothing.  The  lowest 
camp  was  at  12,800  feet,  the  highest  on  ice  at  16,400  feet. 

Returning  to  Askole,  a  village  in  Braldo,  new  coolies  were  taken  for  an 
exploring  trip  to  a  circle  of  snowy  peaks  adjoining  the  lofty  Skoro  La  (pass),  the 
upper  passage  from  Shigar  to  Askole.  Here  moraine  and  glacial  camps  were 
made  at  16,000  and  17,400  feet,  and  two  virgfin  snow  summits  ascended.  The  first 
peak,  which  was  partly  rock  and  partly  snow,  was  made  from  the  lower  camp  in 
five  hours.  Photographs  were  taken  on  the  highest  summit,  which  is  a  narrow 
white  horn,  and  a  cairn  built  on  the  somewhat  lower  rock  summit.  In  this  a  jar 
was  placed,  containing  card  with  names  of  climbers,  the  name  which  they  gave 
the  peak,  the  Siegfried  Horn,  and  height,  18,600  feet. 

Three  days  later,  from  the  upper  camp,  a  higher  peak,  wholly  of  snow,  was 
made.  Two  porters  were  with  the  party,  which  was  roped  from  camp.  After  a 
short  bit  of  glacier,  the  whole  ascent  to  the  narrow  knife-like  summit  was  over 
steep  snow-fields.  The  top  was  reached  between  ten  and  eleven  a.  m.,  from  which 
the  grandest  known  and  unknown  peaks  of  this  part  of  the  Himalayas  were  visible, 
Nanga  Parbat  (20,000  feet),  K^  (28,250  feet),  Masherbrum  and  Gusherbrum  (each 
26,000  feet),  the  lovely  Golden  Throne  of  the  Baltoro  glacier,  and  the  endless 
unnamed  but  equally  immense  snow  kings  of  the  Biafo  and  Hunza  regions.  None 
of  the  party  suffered  from  mountain  sickness,  although  at  that  height  (19,450  feet) 
any  sudden  exertion  caused  loss  of  breath.  The  peak  was  named  Mt.  Bullock- 
Workman.  The  height  of  both  these  peaks  was  taken  from  the  average  registered 
by  two  late  construction  aneroids,  and  was  judged  to  be  approximately  correct  when 
compared  with  the  official  height  of  the  pass  (17,000  feet).  Mrs.  Workman,  a 
Massachusetts  lady,  has  thus  exceeded  all  previous  high-climbing  records  for  her 
sex,  as  Zurbriggen  in  his  Aconcagua  ascent  did  for  his. 

Sketch  Map  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Canada  {Plate  XIX),  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Royal  G^g^aphical  Society  we  are  permitted  to  publish  the 
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sketoih-map  of  the  Canftdian  Rocky  MountaiiiB,  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  Nomuui 
Collie  and  Mr.  George  P.  Baker,  to  accompany  the  article  by  the  former  which 
appeared  in  the  Geographical  Journal  for  April,  1809.  It  is  the  map  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  a  review  of  that  number  of  the  Journal  in  the  last  issue 
of  Appalachia  (page  59),  in  the  following  terms :  "  It  has  a  special  interest 
to  members  of  our  Club,  for  the  plotting  of  the  base-line  was  done  at  the  Chalet 
at  Lake  Louise  in  the  summer  of  1897,  by  P.  S.  Abbot,  and  the  first  field-work 
toward  its  execution  was  begpin  a  year  later  by  Messrs.  H.  C.  Parker  and  C.  T. 
Thompson,  by  whom  it  was  then  turned  over  to  Mr.  Q.  P.  Baker,  who  carried  it 
forward  in  his  later  trip  with  Dr.  Collie."  The  map  is  issued  as  Plate  XIX.  of  the 
present  volume  of  our  magazine.  In  case  the  edition  is  received  too  late  to  insert 
it  in  this  number,  it  will  be  sent  out  with  No.  3,  which  will  probably  appear  early 
next  autumn. 


Report  of  the  Recording  Secretary  for  1899. 

On  January  1,  1900,  the  corporate  membership  of  the  Club 
was  1090.  The  losses  during  1899  amounting  to  81,  and  the 
accessions  to  145,  and  two  memberships  having  been  revived, 
the  net  gain  for  the  year  was  66.  The  Honorary  Members  num- 
bered 20,  Judge  Charles  P.  Daly  and  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  no 
longer  appearing  in  the  list,  and  Professor  John  Muir,  Prince 
Luigi  Amadeo  di  Savoia,  and  M.  Joseph  Vallot  having  been 
added.  The  Corresponding  Members  numbered  49,  Mr.  Henry 
S.  Bryant  and  Mr.  William  Williams  having  been  elected,  and 
Professor  O.  C.  Marsh  having  deceased.  There  were  124  Life 
Members.    The  total  membership  was  1159. 

There  were  held  during  the  year  nine  regular  and  four  special 
meetings,  and  two  sessions  during  the  field-meeting.  Several 
of  the  meetings  were  largely  attended,  the  average  attendance 
being  155.  Eoom  11  in 'Sogers  Building  was  often  too  small, 
and  it  was  not  always  possible  to  adjourn  to  Huntington  Hall. 
The  Club  has  accordingly  practically  settled  down  in  Eoom  22 
in  Walker  Building.  It  is  much  better  to  have  a  regular  abid- 
ing place,  and  therefore,  for  the  present  at  least,  this  may  be 
considered  our  home. 

At  the  various  meetings  there  were  presented,  besides  reports 
of  officers  and  committees,  seventeen  papers,  thirteen  of  which 
were  illustrated  with  the  lantern.  Canada  had  three  papers,  the 
West  Indies  two,  and  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Florida, 
California,  Alaska,  Italy,  and  Eussia,  one  each ;  there  was  one 
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paper  on  Botany,  one  on  Physiography,  and  three  were  of  a 
general  character. 

The  field  meeting  was  held  at  Deer  Park  Hotel,  North  Wood- 
stock, N.  H.,  July  1  to  10,  the  features  of  special  interest  being 
the  Lost  River  and  the  "  Joseph  Story  Fay  Reservation."  There 
was  a  very  successful  Camp  in  August  on  Mooselucmagimtic 
Lake,  by  far  the  largest  camping  party  in  the  history  of  the 
Club.  Accounts  of  these  and  other  excursions  will  be  found  in 
the  report  of  the  Excursion  Committee. 

The  Snow-shoe  Section  held  its  annual  meeting  in  January. 
There  was  some  very  fine  snow-shoeing  near  Boston,  but  only 
one  meet  was  held  independent  of  the  Saturday  Outings.  The 
excursion  was  to  the  Iron  Mountain  House,  Jackson,  N.  H., 
February  18  to  27,  Washington,  Carter  Dome,  and  the  Giant 
Stairs  being  among  the  mountains  ascended.  The  party  num- 
bered 79.     The  membership  of  the  section  is  153. 

The  membership  of  the  Alpine  Section  has  not  changed 
during  the  year.  The  Council  has  now  under  consideration 
questions  concerning  the  future  of  the  section. 

The  annual  social  meeting  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Yendome  on 
Friday  evening,  February  10.  The  attendance  was  233,  and  a 
balance  of  $47.10  was  turned  into  the  treasury.  Social  meet- 
ings, with  exhibitions  of  photographs,  have  been  held  at  the 
Club  rooms,  and  also  several  reunions  of  those  who  had  attended 
excursions. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  reports  of  the  various  Councillors, 
the  Committee  on  the  Sella  Collection,  the  Room  Committee, 
and  the  Trustees  of  Real  Estate  for  further  information  con- 
cerning the  Club's  history  the  past  year. 

One  number  of  Appalachia  was  published.  Vol.  IX.,  No.  1, 
in  May. 

The  only  unusual  event  of  the  year  was  the  generous  gift  to 
the  Club  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edson  C.  Eastman,  of  about  two 
acres  of  land  on  ^^  Three  Mile  Island,"  in  Lake  Winnipesaukee, 
N.  H.  This  will  offer  a  pleasant  camping-ground  for  members 
and  friends. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ROSEWELL  B.  LAWRENCE, 

Recording  Secretary. 
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« 

Report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  for  1898. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Librarian  is  pleased  to 
report  the  continuance  of  pleasant  relations  with  more  than  one 
hundred  societies  and  a  gratifying  growth  of  the  library.  The 
number  of  corresponding  societies  and  exchanges  is  now  117, 
an  increase  of  seven  during  the  past  year,  the  new  ones  being 
the  Alpine  Club,  London ;  Club  Alpin  Fran^ais  (Section  de 
Pau,  Basque,  etc.) ;  Institut  G^ographique  de  Bruxelles ; 
L'Observatoire  M^t^orologique  du  Mont  Blanc ;  Geografiska 
Foreningen  (Helsingfors)  ;  White  Mountain  Life  and  Among 
the  Clouds.  From  these  correspondents  about  125  volumes  of 
proceedings  have  been  received.  A  few  gaps  in  the  early  issues 
of  some  of  the  series  now  on  our  shelves  have  been  filled,  among 
them  being  the  Jahresberichten  I.- IV.  of  the  Verein  fiir  Erd- 
kunde,  Leipsic,  and  the  first  volume  of  the  Me  moires  of  the 
Soci^t^  de  Sp^l^ologie.  Of  our  new  correspondents  the  Geo- 
grafiska Foreningen  has  sent  its  four  volumes  of  Meddelanden, 
the  Observatory  of  Mont  Blanc  its  three  volumes  of  Annales, 
and  White  Mountain  Life  its  complete  issue  of  three  volumes ; 
while  the  White  Mountain  Echo  has  supplied  the  two  volumes 
missing  from  its  set. 

The  accompanying  list  gives  the  accessions  to  the  library  in 
detail.  An  analysis  of  it  shows  that,  besides  the  exchanges, 
about  109  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  library,  22  by  pur- 
chase, 14  the  gift  of  author  or  publisher,  and  73  the  gift  of 
members  of  the  Club. 

Besides  these  books,  the  Club  has  received  251  maps,  all  but 
two  of  which  have  been  sent  to  it  by  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey. 

The  most  important  gift  of  the  year  was  that  of  the  late  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Thorndike,  who  presented  Sven  Hedin's  splendid  work. 
Through  Asia,  and  the  two  volumes  of  Landor's  well-advertised 
adventures.  In  the  Forbidden  Land.  Mr.  C.  W.  Folsom  pre- 
sented some  sixteen  volumes  of  travels  and. guide-books,  and 
twenty-two  books  were  given  by  the  Librarian  himself. 

The  customary  new  bookcase  was  put  in  place  early  in  the 
spring,  and  still  another  will  be  needed  before  summer. 

The  work  of  cataloguing  has  been  continued  during  the  year. 
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and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  care  of  the  periodicals,  Miss  Isabel 
Batchelder  has  continued  her  valuable  voluntary  assistance. 

The  use  of  the  library  by  our  members  is  increasing,  the 
number  of  volumes  taken  for  home  reading  being  more  than 
three  hundred.  This  is  but  a  partial  measure  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  library,  for  the  periodicals  are  in  constant  demand  for 
room  use,  and  the  books  of  travel  are  consulted  to  a  very  large 
extent. 

EXCHANGES. 
American. 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  (Philadelphia).  —  Proceedings,  1898,  3 ;  1899, 

1,2. 
American  Geographical  Society.  —  Balletin,  XXX.  6;  XXXI.  1-4. 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  —  Bulletin,  XI.  2;  Report,  1898. 
Blue  Hill  Observatory.  —  Bulletin,  1899, 1,  2. 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  —  Proceedings,  XXVIII.  16, 16;  XXDL 

1, 5;  Memoirs,  V.  4,  5. 
California  Academy  of  Sciences.  —  Occasional  Papers,  VI. 
Essex  Institute.  —  Reports,  1899;  Bulletin,  XXIX.  7-12. 
Franklin  Institute.  —  Journal,  147,  148. 
Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota.  —  Bulletin,  II.;  Series, 

Part  II. 
Geographical  Society  of  Philadelphia.  —  Bulletin,  II.  4;  By-laws,  etc.,  1899. 
National  Geographic  Society.  —  Magazine,  X. 
Sierra  Club.  —  Bulletin,  II.  5,  6. 
Smithsonian  Institution.— -B^e^port,  1896,  1897. 
Torrey  Botanical  Club.  —  Bulletin,  XXVI. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  —  Daily  weather  map  ;  Bulletin  of 

New  England  Weather  Service,  1899;  Annual  Report  of  same,  1898. 
UniUd  States  Geological  Survey. —  He^orta,  XVIII.  1-4;  XIX.  1-4,  6-6 

contin.;  Monographs,  XXIX.,  XXXI.,  XXXV.,  and  249  atlas  sheets. 

Foreign. 

ALPINE  CLUBS. 

Alpine  Club.  —  Alpine  Journal,  139-146. 

Centra  Excursionista  de  Catalunya.  —  Bulletin,  46-67. 

Club  Alpin  Francais.  —  Direction  Centrale:  Bulletin,  1898, 12;  1899, 1-11; 

Annuaire,  1898.    Section  de  la  Cote-d'Or  et  du  Moryan.    Bulletin,  1896. 

Section  Lyonnaise.    Revue  Alpine,  V.  1-12.    Section  de  Pau.    Bulletin 

Pyr^n^eu,  13-16.     Section  du  Sud-Ouest.     Bulletin,  44-46. 
Clvh  Alpino  Italiano.  —  Direzione  Centrale:  Ri vista  Mensile,  XVII.  12; 

XVIII.  1-11.    Sezione  di  Milano.    Panorama. 
Club  Alpin  5ttw*«.  —  Jahrbuch,  1898-99  and  Beilage;  Alpina,  VII.  1-12. 

Sections  Romandes.    L'Echo  des  Alpes,  1898, 12;  1899, 1-12. 
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Club  degli  TourisH  Triestini,  —.  II  Tourista,  VI. 

Dansk  Turistfarening.  —  Aarssknft,  1899. 

Deutscher  und  Oesterreichischer  Alpenverein,  —  Mittheilnngeny  1896,  23,  24; 

1899, 1-23;  Zeitschrift,  XXXIX. 
KrtdmskiX  GomuiX  ^/u6.  —  Bulletin,  1898,  9-12:  1899, 1-8. 
Magyarorszdgi  Karpat-egyesiilet,  —  Jahrbach,  1899. 
Norske  Turist/orening,  —  Arbog,  1899. 
Oesterreichischer  Alpencluh.  — Alpen-Zeitung,  520-^545. 
Oesterreichischer    Touristen-Cluh.  —  Oesterreichische    Tooristen  -  Zeitung, 

XVni.  24;  XIX.  1-24. 
Siehenhurgischer  Karpathenverein.  —  Jahrbuch,  XIX.,  and  Beilage. 
Societa  Alpina  Friulatia.  —  In  Alto,  X.  1-6. 
Societa  Alpina  Meridionale,  —  Bollettino,  YI.  4;    VII.  1,  2  ;    CaleDdario, 

1898. 
Societa  degli  Alpinisti  TriderUini.  —  Annuario,  XX. 
Societa  Alpina  delle  Giidie.  —  Alpi  Giulie,  IV.  1-6. 
Societe  des  Touristes  du  Dauphine,  —  Annuaire,  XXIH.,  XXIV. 
Svenska  Turistfarening,  —  Arsskrift,  1899. 
ThUringerwald'  Verein.  —  Monatsbl&tter,  VII.  1-9. 

GEOGRAPHICAL   SOCIETIES. 

Oesellschafi  far  Erdkunde,  —  Verhandlungen,  XXV.  8-10  ;  XXVI.  1-6. 
Geografiska  Fbreningen  (Helsingfors).  —  Meddelanden,  I.-IV. 
Imperatorskoye    Russkoye     Geographitcheskoye    Obshtchestvo.  —  Izviestiya, 

XXXIV.  3,  4;  Otchet,  1897. 
Iristitut  Geographique  de  Bruxelles,  —  Publication,  I. 
Instituto  Geograjico  Argentino.  —  Boletin,  XIX.  1-12  ;  XX.  1-6. 
Kais.-konigliche  Geographische  Gesellschajl,  —  Mittheilungen,  XLI. 
Nederlandsch  Aardrijkskundig  Genootschap.  —  Tijdskrift,  XV.   6;   XVI. 

1-6. 
Royal  Geographical   Society,  —  The  Geographical  Joamal,  XIII.,  XIV.; 

Year  Book,  1899. 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia,  Queensland  Branch,    Proceedings, 

XIV. 
Sociedad  Geografca.  —  Boletm,  XL.  4-12;  XLI.  2,  3;  Revista,  1899, 11-23. 
Societa  Geografica  Italiana.  —  Bollettino,  III.  ser.,  vol.  XII.  1-12. 
Societe  de  Geographic  (Paris).  —  Bulletin,  XIX.  3,  4  ;  XX.  1-3  ;  Comptes 

Rendus,  1898,  8,  9;  1899, 1-6. 
Societe  de  Geographie  Commerciale.  —  Bulletin,  XXI.  23-24;  XXII.  1-23. 
Societe  de  Geographie  Commerciale  de  Paris,  — Bulletin,  XX.  12;  XXI.  1-8. 
Societe  de  Geographie  de  Tours. —  Revue,  XVI.  1. 
Societe  Khediviale  de  Geographic,  —  Bulletin,  V.  3;  Le  Mus^e. 
Societe  NeuchateUnse  de  Geographie,  —  Bulletin,  XI. 

Societe  Royale  de  Geographie  d'Anvers,  —  Bulletin,  XXII.  3, 4  ;  XXIII.  1, 2. 
Tokyo  Geographical  Society,  —  Journal  of  Geography,  X.  118-120*  XI.  121- 

127. 
Verein  fur  Erdkunde  (Leipsic).  —  Jahresberichten,   I.-IV.    (1861-64)  ; 

Wissenschaftliche  Veroffentlichunge^,  IV. 
Verein fUr  Erdkunde  an  der  UniversUdU  Wien,  —  Berichte,  XXIII.,  XXIV. 
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Otheb  Exchanges. 

American  Forestry  AssaciaUon,  —  XII.  1,  2. 

Among  the  Clouds^  XXIII. 

Annales  de  Geographie,  37-42. 

Boston  Public  Library.  —  Monthly  Bulletin,   1899,  1-12;  Annual  Report, 

1898;  Codman  Collection. 
Commissionen  for  Ledelsen  of  Geologiske  og  Geographiske  Unders^gelser  i 

GrHdand,  —  Meddelelser,  20,  21\  23^ 
Intelligence  Division,  War  Office.  —  Geographical  Index,  Jan.-Noy.,  1899. 
Journal  de  Zermatt,  IX.  1-20. 
Journal  of  School  Geography,  III.  1-10. 

Kais.'kdniglickes  Naturhistorisches  Hofmuseum.  —  Annalen,  XIII.  1-3. 
Land  and  Water,  IV.  1-6;  V.  1. 

Nova  Section  Institute  of  Science.  —  Proceedings,  2d  ser.  II.  4. 
Oberlin  College.  —  Agassiz  Bulletin,  24-29;  Laboratory  Bulletin,  8,  9. 
Observatoire  Meteorologique  du  Mont  Blanc.  —  Annales,  I.-III. 
Park  Commissioners  of  Lynn.  —  Report,  X. 
Revue  Geographique  Internationale,  277-288. 

Societide  Speleologie.  —  Sp^lunca,  15, 16;  Memoires,  1. 1, 2,  4-11;  III.  18-21. 
Imperial  University  (Tokyo).  —  Journal,  XI.  1-3;  XII.  1-3. 
.  Upsala    Universitets   Mineralogisk-Geologiska   Institution.  —  Meddelanden, 

16,  17,  24,  26;  Bulletin,  IV.  pt.  1. 
WhUe  Mountain  Echo,  XX.,  XXI.,  XXII. 

Donations. 
[Names  of  members  of  the  Club  are  italicized.] 

About  Mushrooms.    J.  A.  Palmer,  Jr.    Gift  of  J.  Ritchie,  Jr. 

Across  Patagonia.     Lady  F.  Dixie.    Gift  of  E.  E.  Norton. 

Across  the  Continent.    S.  Bowles.    Gift  of  C.  W.  Folsom. 

Across  the  Everglades.     H.  L.  Willoughby.    Gift  of  Mrs.  A.  F.  Cutler. 

Aims  and  Methods  of  Cartography.    Henry  Gannett.    Gift  of  Maryland 

Geological  Survey. 
Alaska  and  its  Resources.     W.  H.  Dall.    Gift  of  Miss  A.  B.  Caton. 
Along  New  England  Roads.     W.  C.  Prime.    Gift  of  Miss  I.  Batchelder. 
Alpinismo  e  la  Scuola.     M.  Cermenati.     Gift  of  the  Author. 
American  Traveller :    Guide  through  the  U.  S.     Gift  of  C.  W.  Folsom. 
Amottg  the  Tibetans.     I.  B.  Bishop.     Gift  of  W.  R.  Davis. 
Beyond  the  Rockies.    C.  A.  Stoddard.    Gift  of  Harvey  M.  Shepard. 
By  Moorland  and  Sea.     F.  A.  Knight.     Gift  of  G.  D.  Newcomb. 
Cairo  Fifty  Years  Ago.     E.  W.  Lane.    Gift  of  Mrs.  F.  V.  Fuller. 
Carlsbad.     £.  Kleen.     Gift  of  J.  Ritchie,  Jr. 

Chinese  ;  their  Present  and  Future.    R.  Coltman.     Gift  of  E.  F.  Stevens, 
Comer  of  Cathay.     Adele  M.  Field.    Gift  of  F.  W.  Stone. 
Crags  and  Craters.     W.  D.  Oliver.    Gift  of  E.  W.  Howe. 
Excursions.     H.  D.  Thoreau.     Gift  of  E.  E.  Norton. 
Exploration  of  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon.    W.  L.  Hemdon.    Gift  of  /. 

Ritchie,  Jr. 
First  Impressions  of  England.    Hugh  Miller.    Gift  of  /.  Ritchie,  Jr. 
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Florida  Days.    Margaret  Deland.    Gift  of  Cheever  Newhall. 

Forest  Tree  Planter's  Manual.    J.  O.  Barrett.    Gift  of  /.  Ritchie,  Jr. 

Forests  of  Canada.    Dr.  R.  Bell.    Gift  of  Author. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board. 

Glen  House  Book.    C.  R.  Milliken.    Gift  of  Gardner  M.  Jones, 

Guide  to  Chamoniz  and  Mont  Blanc.    E.  W,  Whymper.    Gift  of  Author. 

Guide  to  Commoner  Butterflies  of  U.  S.  and  Canada.    S.  H,  Scudder,    Gift 

of  E.  E.  Norton. 
Guide  to  Zermatt  and  the  Matterhom.     E,  W.  Whymper,    Gift  of  Author. 
Guidebook  to  Norumbega  and  Vineland.    E.  G.  Shepard.    Gift  of  /. 

Ritchiey  Jr, 
Guides.    10  volumes.    Gift  of  C.  TT.  Folsom. 
Heart  of  the  Green  Mountains.    Gift  of  Rutland  R.  R. 
Heart  of  the  South. 

Hints  and  Notes  for  Travellers  in  the  Alps.    John  Ball.    Gift  of  Publishers. 
Historic  Storms  of  New  England.     S.  Perley.     Gift  of  H.  P.  Curtis, 
Illicilliwaet  and  Asulkan  Glaciers.   G,  and  W.  S.  Vaux,  Jr,  Gift  of  Authors. 
In  the  Forbidden  Land.     A.  H.  S.  Landor.    2  vols.    Gift  of  Mrs.  J,  H. 

Thomdike, 
Interpretation  of  Nature.    N.  S.  Shaler.    Gift  of  Miss  A.  M.  Patterson, 
Jerusalem  the  Holy.     E.  S.  Wallace.    Gift  of  /.  Ritchie,  Jr. 
Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Italy,  1821.    Gift  of  C.  W,  Folsom. 
Journey   from  Constantinople  to  England.    R.  Walsh.    Gift  of  Miss  I, 

Batchelder. 
Korean  Sketches.    J.  S.  Grale.    Gift  of  /.  Ritchie,  Jr. 
Land  of  Contrasts.    /.  F.  Muirhead,    Gift  of  Author. 
Land  of  Tawny  Beasts.    P.  Mael.    Gift  of  F.  W.  Stone, 
Life,  Explorations,  and  Public  Services  of  J.  C.  Fremont.    C.  W.  Upham. 

Gift  of  /.  Ritchie,  Jr, 
Life  of  John  Ledyard.    J.  Sparks.    Gift  of  C.  W.  Folsom. 
Land  of  the  Lamas.    W.  W.  Rockhill.    Gift  of  /.  Ritchie,  Jr. 
Leaves  and  Flowers.    A.  Wood.    Gift  of  W.  R.  Davis, 
Lenox.    G.  A.  Hibbard.    Gift  of  E.  F,  Satoyer. 
Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky.    H.  C.  Hovey  and  R.  E.  Call.     Gift  of  /. 

Ritchie,  Jr. 
Manila  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Manuel  du  Voyageur.    D.  Kaltbrunner.    Gift  of  /.  Ritchie,  Jr. 
Mexico,  its  Trade,  Industries,  and  Resources.    A.  G.  Cubas.    Gif^  of  /. 

Ritchie,  Jr. 
Monuments  of  Upper  Egypt.    Mariette-Bey.    Gift  of  Miss  A ,  B,  Colon, 
New  Climbs  in  Norway.    E.  C.  Oppenheim.    Gift  of  E,  W.  Howe. 
Newport.    W.  C.  Brownell.    Gift  of  E.  F.  Sawyer. 
Pamphlet  on  Ferns.    G.  E.  Davenport.    Gift  of  Author. 
Peruvian  Meteorology,  1888-1890.     S.  I.  Bailey.    Gift  of  Astronomical 

Observatory  of  Harvard  College. 
Physiography  and  Greology  of  Region  adjacent  to  Nicaragua  Canal  Route. 

C.  W.  Hayes.    Gift  of  Author. 
Plutarch's  Ancient  Voyages  to  the  New  World.     Verplank  Colvin.    Gift  of 

Author. 
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Red  River  of  Loaisiana.     R.  B.  Marcy.    Gift  of  C,  W,  Folsom, 

Report  on  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Condition  of  Caba.   R.  P.  Porter. 

Gift  of  W.  R.  Davis. 
Repablio  of  Columbia.    Gift  of  /.  S,  Pray, 
Round  the  Empire.    G.  R.  Parkin.    Gift  of  /.  Ritchie^  Jr, 
Russian  Rambles.    I.  F.  Hapgood.    Gift  of  /.  Ritchie^  Jr, 
Sketches  Awheel.     F.  B.  and  W.  H.  Workman.     Gift  of  W.  R,  Davis. 
Sketches  of  Society  in  Great  Britain,  etc.    2  vols.    Gift  of  C.  W.  Folsom, 
Through  Asia.     Sven  Hedin.    2  vols.    Gift  of  Mrs,  J.  H,  Thomdike, 
Tour  in  Germany,  etc.,  1820-21-22.    John  Russell.    Gift  of  C,  W.  Folsom. 
Tours  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  etc. 

Travels  in  South  Africa.     D.  Livingstone.    Gift  of  /.  Rilchief  Jr, 
Travels,  as  follows,  —  6  vols.    Gift  of  C  W.  Folsom, 

England,  Holland,  and  Scotland.     B.  Silliman. 

England,  France,  Spain,  etc.     M.  N.  Noah. 

Italy  in  1804-5.    A.  von  Kotzebue. 

Sicily  and  Malta.    M.  de  Non. 

Southeastern  Asia.     H.  Malcom.    2  vols. 
Treatise  on  Pruning  Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees.    A.  des  Cars.    Gift  of 

Massachusetts  Forestry  Association. 
Vagabond  in  Spain.     C.  B.  Luffman.    Gift  of  Wm,  T,  May 
Variations  of  Glaciers.    H,  F.  Reid.    Gift  of  Author. 
Wayside  Sketches.    E.  J.  Loomis.    Gift  oi  A,  R,  Bailey, 
Yesterdays  in  the  Philippines.    J.  E.  Stevens.    Gift  of  C,  H,  Waldo, 
2  maps,  gift  of  J.  Ritchie,  Jr. 

Purchased. 

Alps  and  Pyrenees.    V.  Hugo. 

British  Central  Africa.     H.  H.  Johnston. 

From  Cairo  to  the  Soudan  Frontier.     H.  D.  TrailL 

Highest  Andes.    E.  A.  Fitz  Gerald. 

How  to  know  the  Ferns.    F.  T.  Parsons. 

In  Northern  Spain.     H.  Gadow. 

Impressions  of  Turkey.     W.  M.  Ramsey. 

Observations  of  a  Traveler.     L.  Lombard. 

On  the  Desert.    H.  M.  Field. 

Our  New  Zealand  Cousins.     J.  Inglis. 

Pictures  from  Bohemia.    J.  Baker. 

Summer  Voyage  on  the  River  Saone.     P.  G.  Hamerton. 

Tour  on  the  Prairies.     W.  Irving. 

Travels  in  1791  and  1792  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Vermont.    J. 

Lincklaen. 
Voyages  dans  les  Alpes.    4  vols.     H.  B.  de  Saossure. 
West  African  Studies.     M.  H.  Kingsley. 
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Treasurer's  Report  for  1899. 

The  receipts  and  payments  of  the  year  were  as  follows :  — 

Receipts. 

Cash  on  hand,  Jan.  1, 1899 $513.77 

"    for  Room  Fund 153.00 

«    for  Eliot  Memorial  Fund 86.00 

$752.77 

Life-Memberships,  23  at  $30 690.00 

Admission  fees,  136  at  $5        680.00 

Assessments:  1  member  for  1897 

4  members"    1898 

782        «        «    1899 

787  members  at  $3 2361.00 

Interest: 

On  Permanent  Fund  for  1898        150.62 

«  Reserve  Fund        "      « 37.98 

"  Treasurer's  accounts  for  1899       ....    32.16 

220.76 

Appalachia  and  other  publications: 

Sales  of  Appalachia  and  maps 51.99 

«    «  Walks  and  Rides 121.75 

Advertisements  in  Walks  and  Rides  ....    60.00 

233.74 

Donations: 

For  Library 25.86 

*'    Rooms  and  Keys 332.50 

«    Use  of  Rooms 19.00 

"    Postage 02 

377.38 

Department  of  Art:  Sella  Collection 1.80 

Department  of  Topography:  Sale  of  maps 16.34 

Annual  Reception 47.10 

Field  Meetings  and  Excursions: 

Received  for  Reserve  Fund 75.00 

Received  from  Committee 75.00 

Total  unappropriated  receipts 4013.12 

$5530.89 

Payments. 

Trustees  of  the  Permanent  Fund $690.00 

"  "    Reserve  « 75.00 

Postage  and  Stationery 272.47 
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Printiiig  aad  Advertising 181.00 

Club  Register  for  1899 117.00 

298.00 

Clerical  Services 241.00 

Library: 

For  Books 58.63 

«    Binding 78.31 

136.94 

Expenses  of  meetings 166.83 

Booms: 
For  rent  and  care  1049-51  Tremont  Build- 
ing for  11  months 1033.12 

«    Storage  Warehouse 21.60 

«    Lighting 24.64 

«    Fittings  and  Supplies    ......'     81.48 

1160.84 

Department  of  Art 15.09 

Department  of  Exploration: 

For  Surveys 37.42 

"    Aneroid  Barometer 30.88 

68.30 

Department  of  Improvements: 

For  Paths  and  Camps 244.89 

*«    Becord  Cylinders 75.00 

319.89 

Afpalachia  and  other  Publications: 

Vol.  Vm.,  No.  4,  reprints 26.80 

«    IX.,  No.  1 629.05 

Delivery 78.00 

Business  agent 50.00 

2d  edition  2000  copies  Walks  and  Bides  .  .  193.29 
E.  M.  Bacon,  royalty  on  Walks  and  Bides  .  27.90 
Commission  for  advertisement 2.50 

1007.54 

Beal  Estate 53.78 

Total  expenses 3740.68 

Cash  on  hand,  Dec.  31, 1899: 

Money  unappropriated 789.21 

Boom-fund  and  prepayments 150.00 

Eliot  Memorial  Fund 86.00  1025.21 


$5530.89 


Bespectf  ully  submitted, 

BUFUS  A.  BULLOCK, 

Treasurer, 
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Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Permanent  Fund  for  the 

Year  1899. 

Permanent  Fund.  —  Principal. 
1899. 
Jan.     1.  Amoant  of  Permanent  Fand  on  hand  per  last 

account 84453.95 

**       Amount  of  Interest  on  hand  per  last  account     $150.62 
Feb.    6.   Paid  R.  A.  Bullock,  Treasurer,  accrued  inter- 
est of  the  year  1898,  as  per  vote  of  the 

Council 160.62 

Life-Memberships  during  year  :  — 

Feb.     7.  James  H.  Bowditch $30.00 

«       Miss  Isabel  Batchelder 30.00 

«          "    Mary  F.  Cummings 30.00 

<<        Mrs.  Alice  M.  Silsbee 30.00 

Mar.  20.   A.  Selwyn  Lynde 30.00 

«*       Robert  Brown 30.00 

«*       John  F.  Goode 30.00 

"       Mrs.  John  F.  Goode 30.00 

June    1.  George  Carew 30.00 

"       George  Vaux,  Jr.  .     . 30.00 

<«       Miss  Abbie  B.  Bates 30.00 

June  28.  Arthur  J.  Knowles 30.00 

<<       Miss  Mary  Crane  Hewett 30.00 

July  18.  Henry  S.  Adams 30.00 

Not.  21.  Miss  Charlotte  B.  Hall 30.00 

"          "    Angeline  P.  Nutter 30.00 

"       Rev.  WiUiam  B.  Fisher 30.00 

<«       Miss  Edith  S.  Cushing 30.00 

"       Warren  F.  Flint 30.00 

"       Mrs.  Emma  S.  White 30.00 

"       Louis  F.  Cutter 30.00 

<<       Miss  Leonora  E.  Taft 30.00 

Dec.  29.       <<    C.  Louise  Smith 30.00 

690.00 

Total  Principal  on  hand  January  1, 1900  .    .  $5143.95 


Permanent  Fund. — Interest. 
1900. 

Jan.     1.   Suffolk  Savings  Bank  :  12  months,  to  October, 

1899 841.60 

'*       Provident  Institution  for  Savings  :  12  months, 

to  July,  1899 46.32 

**  Lexington  Savings  Bank  :  12  months,  to  Octo- 
ber, 1899 38.70 
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«       Eliot  five  Cents  Savings  Bank :  12  months, 

to  October,  1899 12J27 

**       Canton  Institution  for  Savings  :  12  months,  to 

October,  1899 10.40 

Total  Interest  accrued  during  year  ....  $149.19 

'*       Total  Permanent  Fund,  principal  and  interest  $5293.14 

This  is  deposited  in  — 
'*       Suffolk  Savings  Bank,  Book  No.  100,573  .    .  $1017.50 
*<       Provident  Institution  for  Savings,  Book  No. 

118,205 *    1358.56 

*'       Lexington  Savings  Bank,  Book  No.  1921 .     .       996.83 
<<       Eliot  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  Book  No. 

32,233 731.18 

^       Canton  Institution  for  Savings,   Book  No. 

9015 456.69 

*<       Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  Book  No. 

425,754 354.38 

"        Franklin  Savings  Bank,  Book  No.  70,143      .       364.00 

**       Cash,  interest  on  hand 24.00 

$5293.14 

Reserve  Fund.  —  Principal. 
1899. 
Jan.     1.  Amount  of  Reserve  Fund  on  hand,  per  last 

account $1123.19 

**       Amount  of  Interest  on  hand,  per  last  account      $37.98 
Feb.    6.  Paid  R.  A.  Bullock,  Treasurer,  accrued  in- 
terest for  the  year  1898 37.98 

Dec.  13.  From  Excursion  Committee,  to  be  used  by 

Committee,  when  so  voted  by  the  Council .  75.00 

Total  Principal  on  hand  January  1,  1900  .     .  $1198.19 

Reserve  Fund.  —  Interest. 
1900. 
Jan.     1.  Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  12  months, 

to  October,  1899 $28.56 

"       Massachusetts  Loan  and  Trust  Co. :  12  months, 

to  January,  1900 9.42 

Total  interest  accrued  during  year  ....  37.98 

Total  Reserve  Fimd,  principal  and  interest   .  $1236.17 

This  is  deposited  in  — 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  Book  No. 

229,173 $912.56 

Massachusetts  Loan  and  Trust  Co.'s  note      .       323.61 

$1236.17 
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Total  Permanent  Fond,  principal  and  inter- 
est    86293.14 

Total  Reserve  Fund,  principal  and  interest    .     1236.17 


Total  in  hands  of  Trustees 96529.31 


Boston,  January  10, 1900. 


Charles  H.  French,  )  Trustees  of  the 
Rest  F.  Curtis,  >  Permanent  and 

Isaac  Y.  Chubbuck,  )  Reserve  Funds. 


The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  acconnts  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
Clnb  respectfully  report. 

We  have  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  1899,  and  belieye 
them  to  be  correct.  Proper  vouchers  were  shown  for  all  payments,  and  the  cash 
on  hand  was  verified,  amounting  to  one  thousand  and  twenty-five  dollars  and 
twenty-one  cents  ($1025.21). 

We  have  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Permanent  and  Reserve 
Funds,  and  find  them  to  be  correct. 

The  Permanent  Fund  amounts  to  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
dollars  and  ninety-five  cents  ($5143.95),  and  the  accumulated  interest  on  hand  is  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine  dollars  and  nineteen  cents  ($149.19),  total,  $5293.14. 

The  Reserve  Fund  amounts  to  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
dollars  and  nineteen  cents  ($1198.19),  and  the  accrued  interest  on  hand  is  thirty- 
seven  dollars  and  ninety-eight  cents  ($37.98),  total  $1236.17. 

The  investments,  as  reported  by  the  Trustees,  have  been  verified. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edward  W.  Howb,  ^  ^    ,.  . 

CHEEV15B  NeWHALL,  j  c"Jmi^^ 

Fred  V.  Fuller,     ; 
Boston,  January  8, 1900. 


Report  of  the  Trustees  of  Real  Estate  for  the  year  1899. 

The  Trustees  of  Real  Estate  respectfully  report  as  follows : 
Most  of  the  trees  planted  upon  the  Shelburne  Reservation 
have  lived  and  are  doing  well.  The  ground  has  been  cleared 
from  rubbish  and  enclosed  by  neat  fences.  Already  it  is 
beginning  to  regain  much  of  its  former  beauty.  We  expect 
to  put  in  place  next  year  two  or  more  appropriate  signs. 

The  paths  of  the  Randolph  Reservation  have  been  extended 
and  improved,  at  the  cost  of  one  of  the  Trustees.  No  part  of 
the  mountains  is  more  used  than  this  reservation  and  its  adjoin- 
ing tracts,  and  in  no  part  is  it  easier  for  the  ordinary  pedestrian 
to  climb  the  mountain  summits.     In  the  summer  the  Councillor 
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of  Topography  issued  a  revised  map  of  the  northern  slopes  of 
Mounts  Madison,  Adams,  and  Jefferson,  showing  the  points 
of  interest  and  the  several  paths,  distinguished  into  graded  and 
other  paths. 

The  occasion  of  the  Field  Meeting  in  North  Woodstock  gave 
to  the  members  of  the  Club  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  Joseph 
Story  Fay  Beservation.  Its  principal  topographical  feature  is 
a  ridge-like  hill  extending  approximately  north  and  south. 
The  southern  boundary  of  the  forest  tract  is  a  little  way  south 
of  the  hill,  and  the  northern  boundary  runs  over  the  northern 
slope  about  half  way  between  its  summit  and  its  base.  The 
hai  appears  to  be  of  glacial  origin,  there  being  no  indication  of 
ledge,  but  a  great  abundance  of  boulders,  cobble  stones,  gravel, 
and  sand.  The  western  portion  of  the  land  is  relatively  low, 
part  of  it  being  actually  swampy.  The  laud  within  the  village 
south  from  the  sawmill  has  been  cleared  from  rubbish  and  en- 
closed with  a  neat  fence,  and  was  much  used  by  the  community 
this  past  summer.  The  forest  tract  has  been  surveyed  and  in 
part  fenced.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  getting 
out  and  sale  of  the  trees  which  were  blown  down  during  the 
severe  storm  of  November,  1898.  Before  the  property  came 
into  the  possession  of  our  donor,  Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay,  a  portion 
upon  the  stage  road  to  the  Profile  House  was  sold  to  the  town 
of  Lincoln  as  a  lot  for  a  schoolhouse  which  afterwards  was  used 
as  a  tenement  house.  Negotiations  are  in  progress  by  which  we 
hope  this  portion  will  be  secured  for  the  Club  and  taken  within 
the  limits  of  the  Reservation. 

Through  the  kindness  of  one  of  our  members,  Mr.  John 
Charles  Olmsted  of  Olmsted  Brothers,  the  well  known  land- 
scape architects,  a  thorough  examination  has  been  made  of  the 
land,  and  a  plan  given  to  us  for  its  development,  which  in 
several  of  its  features  coincides  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  two  of  the  Trustees  who  went  over  the  land  in  the  early 
spring. 

The  first  problem  which  confronts  us  is  the  preservation  of 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  tract.  This  involves  in  the  main 
protecting  the  land  from  damage  by  fire  and  by  pasturage. 
The  beauty  also  of  the  land  may  be  increased  at  certain  points, 
which  now  are  bare,  by  planting  trees  and  undergrowth,  and  at 
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some  points  by  thinning  out  existing  trees  and  undergrowth  in 
a  very  gradual  and  cautious  manner  with  a  view  to  making 
more  noticeable  the  more  valuable  growths. 

If  this  tract  is  to  be  visited  by  increasing  numbers  of  people, 
it  will  be  necessary,  not  only  for  their  convenience  but  for  the 
protection  from  wear  and  destruction  of  the  ground  covering 
and  undergrowth,  to  construct  paths,  steps,  bridges,  seats,  and 
the  like. 

1st.  A  path  that  will  be  most  immediately  popular  will  be 
one  leading  to  and  around  the  island  in  the  river  and  thence  to 
the  bridge  near  the  sawmill.  This  path  would  best  start  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  tract  nearest  the  village.  It  should 
lead  down  the  slope  to  the  large  boulder  and  group  of  trees, 
thence  directly  to  the  river  bank;  then  turn  and  follow  the 
river  as  closely  as  practicable  all  the  way  to  the  highway  bridge 
at  the  sawmill,  with  a  branch  to  the  corner  of  the  stage  road. 
A  small  amount  of  thinning  out  of  bushes  and  trees  on  the 
river  bank  will  be  desirable,  to  afford  better  views  of  the  river. 
Trees  should  be  planted  west  of  the  path  to  afford  shade,  espe- 
cially in  the  afternoon.  Near  the  lower  end  of  the  island,  where 
the  banks  are  higher  than  at  the  south  end  of  the  island,  a 
rustic  bridge  should  be  thrown  across  the  west  branch  of  the 
river.  A  similar  bridge  should  be  thrown  across  the  west 
branch  at  the  upper  end  of  the  island. 

2d.  A  path  would  be  very  desirable  as  an  approach  to  the 
main  body  of  the  reservation  from  the  west  side  of  the  highway. 
This  path  would  enter  the  reservation  at  the  southeast  comer. 
The  land  here,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  all  along  the 
southern  boundary,  is  bare  of  trees,  and  as  the  hillside  beyond 
is  nearly  clothed  with  spruce  and  fir  it  would  be  best  to  plant 
this  small  opening  with  these  trees. 

3d.  Another  river  path  can  be  started  on  the  east  side  of 
the  highway  a  little  north  of  the  sawmill  where  the  river  bends 
sharply  toward  the  highway.  This  path  may  run  down  the 
steep  slope  diagonally,  and  after  reaching  the  bottom  it  may 
turn  sharply  to  the  eastward  or  southeastward  until  the  river 
bank  is  reached.  It  may  then  follow  the  river  bank  until  it  is 
forced  back  into  the  highway  by  the  close  proximity  of  the 
river  to  the   highway.     Further   north,  where  there  is  again 
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some  breadth  of  land  between  the  river  and  the  highway,  the 
river  walk  may  resume  its  course  and  may  continue  along  the 
bank  to  the  second  bridge  above  the  village.  Some  thinning  of 
shrubbery  and  occasionally  even  of  trees  would  be  desirable  on 
the  riverbank  to  open  up  the  views  from  the  path.  At  partic- 
ularly attractive  spots  seats  should  be  provided,  usually  in  the 
form  of  large  logs. 

4th.  A  path  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill  is  very  desirable. 
The  ridge  path  would  start  at  the  southeast  comer  entrance  and 
run  first,  if  practicable,  up  the  little  knoll  directly  north  of  this 
entrance.  This  spot  may  be  called  Balsam  Knoll.  The  path 
would  then  turn  sharply  to  the  west  for  a  short  distance  and 
then  curve  around  a  little  valley  to  a  huge  boulder.  This 
boulder  is  so  noticeable  for  its  size  and  picturesque  surround- 
ings that  it  should  be  utilized  as  a  local  centre  of  interest  and  a 
point  to  which  several  walks  should  be  led.  From  this  boulder 
the  path  should  run  northward,  following  generally  the  ridge 
line,  but  diverging  to  the  right  or  left  where  views  can  be  ob- 
tained by  thinning  the  trees.  At  one  point  a  little  to  the  east 
of  the  ridge  proper  there  is  a  remarkably  large  and  broad-topped 
sugar  maple  to  which  the  path  should  lead.  Following  the 
ridge,  the  path  would  enter  an  old  wood,  where  it  should  be  led 
as  near  as  practicable  to  some  of  the  largest  trees.  After  pass- 
ing the  summit  of  the  hill  the  path  might  bear  to  the  northeast- 
ward to  a  point  marked  by  a  large  boulder  with  a  little  bass- 
wood  growing  upon  it.  Here  a  platform  with  steps  may  be 
erected  as  a  resting-place  and  to  mark  its  importance  as  a  view- 
point. The  view  up  the  Notch  can  be  satisfactorily  obtained 
by  cutting  here  a  dozen  or  twenty  trees,  and  perhaps  some  other 
scattering  trees  further  down  the  hill  in  the  portion  where  there 
has  been  a  windfall. 

5th.  There  might  be  a  path  part  way  up  the  west  flank  of  the 
hill  and  extending  its  whole  length  from  the  southwest  entrance 
to  the  Notch  View-Point. 

6th.  The  eastern  flank  of  the  hill  is  rougher  than  the 
western  flank.  It  is  more  broken  by  small  cross  ravines,  is 
much  steeper  in  some  places,  and  much  of  it  is  covered  with 
larger  and  more  numerous  boulders.  The  character  of  the 
woods,  however,  is  distinctly  different  from  those  of  the  western 
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k  of  the  hill,  and  the  large  moa&^overed  boulders  form 
numerous  points  of  intereat.  A  path  will  be  desirable  extend- 
ing from  the  Big  Boulder  near  the  end  of  the  hill  to  the  Notch 
View-Point.  In  the  first  part  of  its  course  the  path  should  he 
so  run  as  to  command  a  view  which  can  he  opened  up  from  the 
cross  ridges,  especially  one  to  the  south  not  far  north  of  the 
Big  Boulder,  and  another  back  of  the  school-house  which,  with 
a  little  clearing,  would  then  command  the  East  Branch  Valley. 
Between  these  two  view-points  there  is  a  considerable  number 
of  remarkably  fine  sugar  maples  with  particularly  well-developed 
tops.  Care  should  be  taken  to  clear  out  interfering  growtlis 
ami  to  run  the  path  near  enough  to  those  trees  to  afford  a  real- 
izing sense  of  their  magnitude  and  to  take  advantage  of  their 
shade.  North  of  the  East  View-Point  the  boulders  and  occa- 
sional large  and  very  tall  yellow  bireh-trees  form  attractive 
features.  Care  should  bo  taken  to  run  the  path  close  against 
the  boulders  where  practicable,  in  order  that  their  size  may  be 
fully  realized  by  visitors. 

7th.  From  the  Notch  View-Point  it  will  be  desirable  to  run 
a  path  down  the  slope  and  across  the  swamp  in  a  generally 
northwesterly  direction  to  connect  with  an  existing  wood  road 
and  paths  to  Georgiana  Falls,  Bog  Pond,  Wolf  Mountain,  and 
other  points  of  interest.  The  character  of  the  vegetation  in 
the  swamp  is  so  different  from  that  on  the  bill,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  beautiful,  that  it  ought  to  be  rendered  acoessible  by 
some  such  path  as  this,  even  through  the  construction  of  the 
path  may  involve  more  expense  than  usual.  Such  a  path  might 
be  built  to  resemble  a  corduroy  road,  only  narrower  and  with 
smaller  sticks  laid  crosswise  on  moderate-sized  logs  and  spiked 
down.  The  southern  part  of  the  swamp  is  largely  occupied  by 
alders,  though  spruces  are  growing  in  considerable  quantities 
and  there  are  also  some  larches.  By  way  of  contrast  with  the 
wooded  hill  it  might  be  desirable  to  permanently  preserve  this 
alder  swamp  from  intrusion  from  any  considerable  number  of 
trees.  A  few  larches  will  be  very  desirable  and  characteristic, 
but  perhaps  nearly  all  of  the  firs  and  spruces  would  better  be 
cut.  West  of  the  alder  swamp  there  is  some  open  pasture  land 
where  firs  and  spruces  are  springing  up,  and  where  it  would  be 
desirable  to  retain  the  bushy  pasture  character. 
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By  way  of  announcing  the  existence  of  this  reservation  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Joseph  Story  Fay,  we 
suggest  that  on  the  big  boulder  on  the  western  side  of  the  high- 
way north  of  the  sawmill,  the  following  inscription  be  carved : 

FAY  RESERVATION 

Given  to  the 

Appalachian  Mountain  Clnh 

In  Memory  of 

JOSEPH  STORY  FAY 

1812-1897. 

The  gift  of  this  land  to  our  Club  ^^  was  a  most  admirable  way 
of  creating  a  permanent  memorial  to  a  worthy  citizen  and  to 
afford  a  most  valuable  and  attractive  pleasure  ground  for  the 
citizens  of  North  Woodstock,  and  for  the  growing  number  of 
summer  visitors  to  it.  .  The  land  is  extremely  charming  in  its 
natural  characteristics  and  commands  numerous  beautiful  moun- 
tain views." 

Eev.  John  Edgar  Johnson  of  Philadelphia  proposed  to  trans- 
fer to  the  Club  his  property  at  Mountainside  in  North  Wood- 
stock, consisting  of  the  farmhouse  and  furniture,  six  cabins,  the 
house  near  the  Agassiz  Basins,  and  the  land,  upon  terms  which 
required  the  Club  to  make  certain  expenditures  for  improve- 
ments, and  thereafter  maintain  what  would  in  effect  have  been 
a  boarding  scheme.  The  Trustees  gave  to  the  subject  careful 
consideration,  but  nothing  was  done  thereunder. 

The  Mount  Grace  Reservation  has  been  surveyed  and  a  plat 
thereof  put  upon  record. 

The  Trustees  have  given  careful  consideration  during  the 
year  to  plans  for  the  saving  of  the  forests  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains, or  for  reclaiming  them  after  devastation  so  as  to  prevent 
the  subsequent  denudation  by  the  elements. 

The  holdings  of  the  Club  have  been  increased  during  the 
year  by  gift  from  Mary  W.  Eastman,  wife  of  Edson  C.  East- 
man of  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  of  two  and  a  third  acres  of 
land  upon  Three  Mile  Island  in  Lake  Winnipesaukee.  It  is 
the  expectation  of  the  Trustees  to  build  upon  this  lot  during 
the  spring  a  simple  and  rustic  cabin,  which  may  be  the  begin- 
ning of  its  general  use  for  camping  purposes.  It  has  been  the 
pleasant  duty  of  the  Trustees  to  announce  each  year  an  accession 
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to  our  holdings,  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  generous  kindness  of 
our  fellow  members,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eastman,  for  the  privilege 
to  do  so  this  year. 

We  annex  hereto  a  statement  of  our  receipts  and  payments 
since  our  organization,  from  which  it  appears  that  very  little 
money  now  remains  in  our  hands,  and  if  we  are  to  continue  our 
work  it  is  necessary  that  we  shall  be  in  receipt  of  further  sums. 
If  any  one  would  like  to  contribute  toward  the  building  of  the 
proposed  cabin  upon  Three  Mile  Island,  he  is  at  liberty  to 
designate  his  contribution  as  being  for  this  purpose,  and  it  will 
be  so  used. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Harvey  N.  Shepard,  ^ 
Charles  L.  Notes, 
Charles  E.  Fay,         ^ 
J.  Rayner  Edmands, 
Augustus  E.  Scott,  ^ 


Trustees 

of 
Seal  Estate. 


Recefted  bt  Trustees  of  Real  Estate. 
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Grenville  H.  Norcross,  $25 

Henry  P.  Curtis ...  5 

Louis  Robson ....  10 

Mrs.  J.  W.  James   .    .  10 

£.  £.  Norton  ....  5 

Herschel  C.  Parker      .  5 

George  Sampson      .     .  10 

Mrs.  George  Sampson  10 

£.  C.  Eastman    ...  10 

Albert  Matthews     .     .  25 
Rosewell  B.  Lawrence    20 

Marion  C.  Jackson  .     .  50 

Sarah  O.  Jewett ...  10 

Parker  B.  Field  ...  2 

Frances  A.  Smith    .     .  2 

Zilpha  D.  Smith ...  3 

Emile  F.  Williams  .    .  25 

Albion  A.  Perry ...  5 

Ira  C.  Porter      ...  5 

Rachel  S.  Porter     .     .  5 

Catherine  A.  Folsom   .  1 

Anna  A.  Folsom ...  1 
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Martha  T.  Folsom  .  . 
Catherine  E.  Folsom  . 
Charles  E.  Jameson 
Charlotte  J.  Wills  .  . 
Emma  M.  Wills  .  . 
Marion  S.  Eustis     .    • 

Roland  N.  Cutter    .     .  2 

Louis  F.  Cutter  ...  5 

Delia  D.  Thomdike     .  $20 

John  E.  Alden    ...  5 

John  F.  Alden     ...  2 

William  H.  Cades  .     .  30 

Norman  Williams   •    •  10 

Gardner  M.  Jones    .     .  10 

Anne  Whitney    ...  50 

A.  A.  Manning   ...  10 

Harriet  A.  Purington  .  1 

C.  A.  L.  Richards    .    .  5 

George  W.  Williams   .  5 

Lucy  A.  Putnam     .     .  3 

William  E.  Stowe   .    .  5 

F.  G.  Webster     ...  5 

Elizabeth  L.  Marsh      .  1 
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May  6.  James  Schouler  ...  25  1897. 

Nov.  6.  Joseph  S.  Fay     ...  60  May  14.  James  Schouler  ...    26 

1896.  Aug.  18.  A.  M.  C.  by  John  E. 

Jan.  14.  Mary  E.  Lodge  ...  10  Alden,  treas.     .     .     .  200 

**     <<    Jeannette  Eastman  6  1898. 

<<    27.  Mary  E.  Atkins       .     .  26  June  29.  James  Schouler  ...    26 

May  13.  James  Schouler  ...  26                                                         

June  16.  M.  A.  Tufts  ....  6        Total ^16 

Payments. 
1896. 

May  21.  Alfred  R.  Evans,  purchase  of  Randolph  Reservation  .     .  8400.00 
1896. 

Jan.  24.  W.  &  P.  P.  Co.,  660  cloth  signs 9.60 

Oct.  7.  Randolph  tax 4.20 

1897. 

Feb.  10.  Shelburne  record  fees  and  postage 1.60 

Aug.  18.  Augustus  E.  Philbrook,  clearing  Shelburne  Reservation  .  213.41 

Sept.  2.  Randolph  tax 4.00 

Dec.  14.  L.  M.  Watson,  clearing  borders  Randolph  Reservation  .  26.00 

**    24.  Record  of  Parsons  deed 1.13 

1898. 

Jan.  20.  Topographical  sheets 2.00 

June  26.  Shelburne  tax 6.80 

Aug.  17.  Augustus  E.  Philbrook,  planting  Shelburne  Reservation  6.25 

Nov.  9<  Randolph  tax 6.00 

Dec.  13.  Record  of  Fay  deed 90 

1899. 

July  12.  Randolph  tax 3.80 

Nov.  1.  Clapp  &  Abercrombie,  survey  and  plat  of  Mt.  Grace 

Reservation 86.80 

"     7.  Shelburne  tax 7.00 

8778.29 
Remainder  on  hand 836.71 


Reports  of  the  Councillors  for  the  Autumn  of  1899. 

Art. 

By  Helbn  K  Endioott. 

During  the  past  year  the  collection  of  photographs  belonging 
to  the  Club  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  four  sets  of 
mountain  views  from  the  western  part  of  the  continent  and 
several  from  nearer  regions.  The  attention  of  the  Councillor 
was  called  to  the  beautiful  photographs  taken  in  the  Selkirks 
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by  the  Messrs.  George  and  William  S.  Vaux,  Jr.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, which  had  been  exhibited  at  the  Boston  Camera  Club. 
Mr.  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  to  whom  application  was  made  for  a  set 
of  these  views,  kindly  made  a  selection  from  their  negatives, 
and  prints  from  these  were  made  for  us  by  Miss  Vaux  at  an 
expense  to  the  Club  of  the  mere  cost  of  materials.  We  have 
already  received  thirty  6J  X  8^  prints  and  a  panorama  of  nine 
4  X  6's,  with  a  promise  of  more,  which  will  be  sent  later.  The 
larger  prints  have  been  suitably  bound ;  and  the  panorama,  a 
most  beautiful  one  of  the  view  from  Mt.  Avalanche,  has  been 
mounted  and  framed  for  the  Club  rooms.  These  photographs 
will  serve  to  illustrate  many  recent  articles  in  Appalachia. 

For  the  same  purpose  a  collection  has  been  made  of  photo- 
graphs taken  both  in  the  Selkirks  and  in  the  Rockies  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Club  who  since  1895  have  visited  these  mountains. 
We  have  had  printed  eighty-five  views,  taken  by  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Thompson,  and  twenty-eight  taken  by  Professor  Charles  E.  Fay, 
from  negatives  loaned  by  them.  The  latter  also  gave  several 
prints  made  by  himself.  Mr.  George  M.  Weed  presented  some 
thirty  prints  from  his  own  negatives,  and  a  few  more  from 
negatives  by  Mr.  Thompson  and  Rev.  Charles  L.  Noyes.  Mr. 
Herschel  C.  Parker  also  presented  twenty-eight  prints  taken  by 
himself.  All  these  have  been  so  arranged  in  a  Gilson  adjust- 
able album  that  it  will  be  possible  to  insert,  in  their  proper 
places  and  to  a  considerable  number,  photographs  illustrating 
the  Club  work  in  these  mountains  for  several  years  to  come. 

Two  other  sets  of  views  represent  the  West.  Mr.  Alvin  R. 
Bailey  has  given  to  the  Club  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company's 
book  of  color  photographs  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
Southern  California ;  and  we  have  bought  thirty  Sierra  photo- 
graphs from  negatives  of  Professor  J.  N.  Le  Conte,  which  have 
been  bound  with  those  presented  by  him  last  year. 

For  several  years  Mr.  William  H.  Cades  has  given  to  the 
Club  blue  prints  of  views  in  the  country  round  about  Boston. 
From  the  large  number  of  these  on  hand,  sixty  have  been 
selected  and  bound,  making  a  very  interesting  volume. 

The  Adirondack  region  is  represented  by  photographs  given 
by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Sanders,  Professor  Edwin  A.  Start,  Mr. 
Joseph  E.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Parker.     Another  recent  gift 
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is  a  Gilson  adjustable  album  presented  by  Miss  Susanna  Saun- 
derson. 

Several  exhibitions  have  been  held  during  the  year.  In  Jan- 
uary Mr,  H.  G.  Peabody's  Vermont  photographs  were  shown  at 
the  Boom  Committee's  reception,  and  with  these  a  panoramic 
view  of  the  Mt.  Washington  range,  —  a  gift  from  Mr.  Peabody 
to  the  Club.  In  February  a  large  number  of  photographs 
loaned  by  members  and  friends  was  exhibited  at  the  Annual 
Beception.  Among  these  was  a  set  of  photochromes  loaned  by 
Mr.  Charles  Pollock.  Mr.  Harlan  P.  Kelsey's  photographs  of 
North  Carolina  scenery  and  flowers,  also  loaned  for  this  occa- 
sion, were  exhibited  afterwards  at  the  Club  room  for  several 
weeks. 

In  May,  at  the  reception  held  by  President  and  Mrs.  Herbert, 
the  Sierra  views  given  by  Professor  J.  N.  Le  Conte,  and  several 
enlargements  loaned  by  the  Sprague  and  Hathaway  Co.,  were 
exhibited.  The  latter  included  views  of  Lake  Minnewanka  and 
Tryon  Peak,  North  Carolina ;  the  Presidential  Bange  from 
Intervale ;  and  the  Profile.  The  Profile  enlargement  was  given 
to  the  Club. 

The  exhibitions  of  photographs  arranged  for  the  reunions  of 
the  Snow-shoe  and  Camping  trips  were  also  left,  wholly  or  in 
part,  at  the  Club  rooms  for  several  days. 

Mounting  and  binding  photographs  already  on  hand  has 
completed  the  work  of  the  Department. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  SELLA  COL- 
LECTION. 

Since  the  rendering  of  the  Committee's  last  annual  report  the  Sella 
Collection  has  remained  in  the  custody  of  the  Library  Art  Club.  In 
accordance  with  the  agreement  made  when  it  was  transferred,  for  the 
time  being,  to  their  charge,  the  officers  of  that  association  have  kept 
the  Committee  apprised  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  several  sets  of 
pictures  into  which  the  Collection  has  for  greater  convenience  been 
distributed,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  has  on  several  occasions 
visited  one  and  another  of  the  exhibits  given  under  the  auspices  of 
local  public  libraries.  No  reason  has  been  discovered  for  regretting 
the  arrangement  into  which  we  have  entered. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Library  Art  Club  (Miss  W.  B.  Smith,  of  the 
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Cambridge  Public  Library),  under  date  of  January  8, 1900,  reports 
the  following  interesting  facts  :  — 

Since  May  22, 1899,  to  date  there  have  been  held  thirty-nine  exhibitions 
at  different  libraries,  the  Collection  being  divided  .  .  .  into  three  parts. 
Since  September  1  the  exhibits  have  been  three  weeks  in  length,  instead  of 
two,  as  was  the  period  at  first. 

When  the  No.  2  Collection  was  at  the  Brockton  Public  Library,  one  of 
the  teachers  in  the  High  School  there  made  a  few  notes  on  the  pictures 
for  the  benefit  of  the  graduating  class.  These  notes  were  printed  in  a  local 
paper,  so  that  the  general  public  were  enabled  to  appreciate  the  pictures 
more  fully.  The  object  of  these  notes  was  to  make  the  pictures  more  intel- 
ligible as  illustrations  of  the  earth's  structure,  rather  than  showing  any 
artistic  or  scenic  splendor. 

The  membership  of  the  Club  has  increased  to  75  members  yrithin  the 
past  six  months,  among  the  new  members  being  3  from  Maine,  3  from 
Vermont,  and  3  from  Connecticut,  besides  a  considerable  number  from 
Massachusetts.  The  pictures  have  not  yet  gone  to  all  of  the  older  mem- 
bers and  to  only  two  or  three  of  the  new  ones. 

The  collections  .  .  .  have  been  greatly  appreciated  by  those  members  of 
the  Library  Art  Club  that  have  exhibited  them  during  the  past  year. 

This  rapid  increase  of  the  number  of  libraries  which  will  exhibit 
the  Collection  is  on  the  one  hand  a  subject  of  congratulation,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  our  desire  to  have  the  pictures  seen  and  appreciated ;  on  the 
other,  it  excites  apprehension  as  to  the  natural  result  of  wear  and  tear 
in  passing  through  so  many  hands  in  the  process  of  transferring,  hang- 
ing, and  repacking.  Ceaseless  care  will  need  to  be  taken,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  our  Committee  will  feel  constrained  to  ask  instruc- 
tions of  the  Club  to  determine  the  question  of  policy :  whether  it  is 
better  to  sacrifice  the  beautiful  Collection  utterly,  if  need  be,  in  having 
it  a  source  of  pleasure  and  instruction  to  thousands,  or  to  preserve  it 
as  a  Club  asset  and  possession  for  the  occasional  enjoyment  of  com- 
paratively few. 

Charles  E.  Fay,  ^ 

Helen  E.  Endicott,  [      Committee 

William  H.  Lawrence,    I    ^  „  ^  „     . 
William  0.  Withebkll,  J  ^^  CoUectum. 
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Reports  of  the  Councillors  for  the  Autumn  of  1899. 

Exploration. 

By  Chablbs  L.  Notes. 

The  only  reports  of  explorations  which  have  reached  the 
councillor  are  of  ascents  in  the  Canadian  Alps,  as  follows :  — 
I.    TheSelkirks. 

1.  The  first  ascent  of  Mt.  Dawson  was  made  on  August  13 
by  Messrs.  Charles  E.  Fay  and  Herschel  C.  Parker,  accompanied 
by  the  two  Swiss  guides,  Christian  Hasler  and  Edouard  Feuz. 
The  entire  trip  was  made  in  a  day  and  a  half  from  Glacier 
House,  —  a  forced  march,  as  two  nights  should  properly  be 
taken  for  this  otherwise  arduous  ascent.  A  bivouac  was  made 
in  the  timber  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Mt.  Fox,  just  above  the 
moraine  of  the  Dawson  Glacier.  Leaving  here  at  4  a.  m.,  the 
summit  was  reached  at  10.45.  The  route  was  over  the  n6v6  in 
the  amphitheatre  between  Fox  and  Dawson,  up  the  steep  head- 
wall  of  the  same,  thence  along  the  arete  joining  these  two  moun- 
tains, and  over  the  lofty  snows  to  the  rocks  of  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  summit  ridge,  and  then  to  the  top  of  the  sharper  of  the 
two  peaks  of  Dawson,  which  proved  to  be  a  few  feet  higher  than 
the  one  lying  perhaps  a  half  mile  farther  west.  It  is  proposed 
to  discriminate  between  these  two  summits  by  designating  the 
one  ascended  as  "Hasler  Peak,"  the  other  as  "Feuz  Peak." 
An  hour  was  spent  on  the  top,  during  which  a  cairn  was  built 
and  a  record  deposited.  The  approximate  height  by  aneroid 
was  found  to  be  10,800  feet.  Clouds  prevented  satisfactory 
observations  with  the  level,  but  Mt.  Bonney  was  observed  to 
be  distinctly  lower.  Returning  by  the  same  route,  the  camping 
spot  was  reached  at  3  p.  m.,  and  the  return  to  Glacier  begun 
immediately.  The  steep  climb  to  the  Asulkan  pass  was  accom- 
plished in  a  pouring  rain,  the  pass  itself  made  (6.30)  in  a  dense 
fog ;  thence  a  rapid  pace  taken  down  the  valley  of  the  Asulkan 
stream,  Glacier  being  reached  at  8.45  in  the  evening.  A  detailed 
account  of  the  ascent  will  appear  in  Appalachia,  Vol.  IX.,  No.  3. 

2.  An  ascent  of  Eagle  Peak  by  a  new  route  (over  the  south- 
east arete)  was  made  on  August  5  by  Professor  C.  E.  Fay, 
accompanied  by  Hasler.     This  was  the  supplement  to  a  trip 
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undertaken  in  1894  by  Messrs.  Fay  and  R.  F.  Curtis,  related  in 
Appalachia,  VoL  VII.,  No.  2.  The  party  left  the  hotel  at  9.15 
A.  M.,  reached  the  summit  at  2.30  p.  m.,  started  down  at  3.40, 
and  arrived  in  at  5.25,  or  in  one  hour  and  forty-five  minutes. 
This  day's  work  proved  that  it  would  have  been  practically 
impossible  for  that  earlier  party  to  have  reached  the  summit, 
owing  to  a  somewhat  difficult  buttress  that  obstructs  the  way. 
The  descent  was  made  by  the  usual  route.  A  thunderstorm 
experienced  just  below  the  summit  created  a  momentary  excite- 
ment, as  the  lightning  struck  just  over  the  rocky  shelter  in  which 
the  party  had  sought  refuge,  dispensing  fragments  of  stone  on 
Hosier's  boots. 

3.  An  ascent  of  Eagle  Peak  had  already  been  made  the  same 
season,  on  July  19,  by  Mr.  Henry  G.  Bryant,  of  Philadelphia, 
a  corresponding  member  of  our  Club,  and  Mr.  L.  J.  Steele,  of 
London,  England,  accompanied  by  Hasler  and  Feuz.  The  usual 
way  was  taken  in  ascending :  up  the  Cascade  trail  to  the  flat, 
thence  over  into  the  high  valley  lying  next  east,  and  by  it  to  the 
snow  slopes  of  the  south  face.  The  party  descended  over  the 
steep  northern  side,  this  being  the  first  attempt  to  make  it.  This 
descent  is  said  "  to  present  some  of  the  worst  features  of  rock 
climbing,  and  should  not  be  attempted  except  by  experienced 
climbers  under  skilful  guidance.  The  rock  proved  to  be 
weathered  and  most  treacherous  in  the  holds  it  afforded." 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  second  ascent  of  Mt.  Sir 
Donald  was  also  made  feasible  this  year  by  the  presence  at 
Glacier  House  of  these  two  excellent  guides.  It  was  accomplished 
by  a  German  and  a  French  climber,  accompanied  by  them,  on 
July  26,  —  nine  years  to  a  day  since  the  first  conquest  of  the 
peak  by  Messrs.  Huber  and  Sulzer  of  the  Swiss  Alpine  Club. 
This  ascent  was  made  over  Green's  Peak,  —  a  long  and  by  no 
means  easy  route,  —  and  required  a  much  longer  time  than  would 
have  been  necessary  had  the  route  of  their  descent  been  taken 
both  ways,  namely :  straight  from  the  col  between  Green's  Peak 
and  the  mass  of  Sir  Donald,  and  down  upon  the  small  glacier 
heading  between  them. 

Messrs.  G.  and  W.  S.  Vaux,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  completed 
a  series  of  very  interesting  measurements  of  the  movement  of 
the  Illicilliwaet  Glacier,  of  which  a  report  appears  in  Ap- 
palachia. 
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II.    The  Canadian  Rockies. 

Subsequent  to  his  visit  to  the  Selkirks,  Mr.  H.  6.  Bryant 
joined  Mr.  Walter  D.  Wilcox  and  Mr.  Steele  in  an  eleven  days' 
camping  trip,  during  which  the  region  south  of  Banff  was  visited. 
On  this  expedition  a  new  pass  over  the  continental  divide  was 
utilized ;  and  the  party  was  enabled  to  reach  Mt.  Assiniboine 
—  the  objective  point  of  the  trip —  in  three  and  a  half  days  of 
actual  travel  from  Banff.  A  snowstorm  on  July  27,  while  the 
party  was  travelling  along  the  main  watershed  of  the  region,  was 
a  disagreeable  incident  of  the  journey. 

While  encamped  near  Mt.  Assiniboine,  the  travellers  recon- 
noitred the  peak,  which  they  pronounced  extremely  difficult 
from  the  northwest  approach.  While  recognizing  the  futility  of 
attacking  the  main  peak,  however,  Messrs.  Bryant  and  Steele,  in 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Wilcox,  essayed  to  climb  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  mountain  with  the  object  of  making  a  closer 
examination  of  its  characteristics.  After  five  hours  of  "  stiff  " 
work,  involving  considerable  step-cutting  in  the  steep  snow 
slope,  they  reached  the  northwest  ridge  of  Mt.  Assiniboine  at 
a  height  ascertained  by  aneroid  to  be  10,000  feet.  A  fine 
view  of  the  rugged  country  to  the  south,  which  probably  em- 
braces the  largest  unexplored  area  in  British  Columbia,  was 
obtained,  and  a  fine  series  of  photographs  secured.  From  sev- 
eral points  of  view  this  Canadian  peak  has  a  marked  resemblance 
to  the  Matterhorn. 

The  Photographical  Society  of  Philadelphia  spent  several 
days  in  camp  near  Emerald  Lake,  during  which  the  col  crossed 
by  Habel  in  1897  (see  Appalachia,  Vol.  VIII.,  No.  4)  was 
visited,  and  some  good  pictures  of  the  great  waterfall  were  se- 
cured. 
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Report  of  the  Councillors  for  the  Autumn  of  1899. 

Improvements. 

Bt  Pabkeb  B.  Foeld. 

Owing  to  the  neglect  of  many  paths  last  year,  due  to  the 
lack  of  a  sufficient  appropriation,  a  heavier  burden  than  usual 
has  been  placed  upon  the  Club  this  year,  and,  though  much 
has  been  accomplished,  there  is  still  ample  opportunity  for  more 
work  on  existing  paths. 

A  large  share  of  the  work  has  been  done  about  Eandolph, 
where  there  are  many  Club  paths.  The  Air  Line,  which  has 
been  slighted  of  late,  was  thoroughly  cleared  by  L.  M.  Watson, 
as  was  its  branch  toward  King's  Ravine.  Lowe's  path,  to 
Mt.  Adams,  was  cleared  by  T.  S.  Lowe,  and  a  blind  place  at 
the  edge  of  the  timber  was  marked.  Much  work  was  neces- 
sary on  Lowe's  Bavine  path  on  account  of  a  heavy  windfall. 
This  path  was  well  cleared  by  T.  S.  Lowe,  and  marked  all  the 
way  to  its  head  at  the  gateway  above  King's  Eavine.  The 
route  under  the  boulders  of  King's  Ravine  was  clearly  re- 
marked with  paint.  The  path  from  the  log  cabin  on  Lowe's 
path  down  to  the  Ravine  of  Cascades  was  also  cleared  by  Mr. 
Lowe  to  the  point  where  it  joins  a  new  and  more  direct  path  to 
Cascade  Camp,  and  the  last  few  hundred  feet  have  been  aban- 
doned. The  Castles  path  from  the  forks  of  Israel's  River,  over 
the  side  of  Mt.  Bowman,  has  been  thoroughly  cleared  and  re- 
blazed  to  the  Lower  Castle  by  Hubbard  Hunt. 

The  Madison  Spring  Hut  has  received  from  L.  M.  Watson 
a  new  coat  of  paint  on  its  outside  woodwork,  and  the  walls 
have  been  re-pointed  with  Portland  cement. 

Across  the  valley  the  Ice  Gulch  path  has  been  cleared  by 
L.  M.  Watson. 

The  work  of  re-opening  the  path  from  the  valley  of  the  Pea- 
body  River  up  Nineteen  Mile  Brook  to  Carter  Notch,  which 
was  begun  by  T.  S.  Lowe  last  year,  was  completed  by  him  this 
season.  But  little  work  was  found  necessary  by  J.  G.  Davis 
on  the  Jackson  path  to  Carter  Notch  and  Dome,  and  the  camp 
in  Carter  Notch  seemed  in  excellent  condition. 

The  old  camp  near  Hermit  Lake,  below  Tuckerman's  Ravine, 
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was  found  to  be  untenable  and  past  repair ;  and  as  most  of  the 
timber  about  it  has  been  cut  off,  making  the  location  unsightly, 
a  sign  "  Abandoned  "  was  placed  over  the  door,  and  a  new  loca- 
tion for  a  camp  was  found  just  below  Hermit  Lake,  perhaps 
two  himdred  feet  from  it.  Here  has  been  built  a  substantial 
open  shelter  camp  for  seven  persons,  to  be  known  as  ^^  Hermit 
Lake  Camp."  The  water  supply  is  some  thirty  feet  distant,  a 
small  cold  stream  which  issues  from  what  is  thought  to  be 
a  never-failing  source  under  the  rocks  of  the  Lion's  Head. 
The  camp  was  built  by  T.  S.  and  V.  D.  Lowe,  of  Eandolph, 
assisted  by  the  Councillor  and  friends.  The  path  from  the 
Raymond  path  via  Crystal  Cascade  to  the  Glen  road  was 
cleared  and  drained. 

The  path  from  Diana's  Baths  to  the  northern  summit  of  Moat 
Mountain  was  found  to  be  densely  overgrown,  and  George  G. 
Lucy,  of  North  Conway,  was  employed  to  clear  it. 

The  Mt.  Carrigain  path  was  bushed  out  by  James  Chase,  of 
Bartlett. 

The  two  Club  paths  in  Waterville,  that  toward  Livermore 
and  the  one  to  Black  Mountain  (Sandwich  Dome),  were  cleared 
for  the  Club  by  the  Waterville  Athletic  Association. 

Fassaconaway  Lodge  was  in  a  state  of  dilapidation  this 
spring,  and  as  the  location  had  been  rendered  less  desirable 
by  the  cutting  of  timber  and  by  windfalls,  it  was  decided  to 
re-build  on  a  new  spot.  An  open  shelter  camp,  9  by  13  feet, 
has  therefore  been  built  on  a  location  farther  west,  where  there 
is  an  excellent  water  supply.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this 
opportunity  to  re-locate  the  whole  upper  portion  of  the  Fassa- 
conaway trail,  which  now  ascends  the  western  side  of  the 
wooded  cone,  passing  near  the  new  camp  and  shortening  the 
ascent  by  about  ten  minutes.  The  new  camp  will  take  the 
name  of  the  first  one.  The  work  was  well  done  by  F.  J,  Bick- 
ford,  of  Tam worth,  and  many  thanks  are  due  to  Frofessor  C.  E. 
Fay,  who  planned  and  supervised  the  undertaking. 

In  preparation  for  the  Field  Meeting  at  North  Woodstock, 
the  Councillor  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Field  Meeting  Com- 
mittee, Frofessor  E.  A.  Start,  approached  the  source  of  the 
East  Branch  of  the  Femigewassett  River  from  Livermore  by 
way  of  the  Carrigain  Notch,  and  followed  the  stream  out  to 
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North  Woodstock.  The  bed  of  the  river  was  followed  to  the 
junction  of  the  North  and  South  forks,  and  from  here  a  path 
was  found  following  the  left  bank.  The  trip  was  taken  to 
decide  upon  the  expediency  of  cutting  a  path  up  the  river  to 
Mt.  Carrigain,  but  the  plan  did  not  seem  feasible  for  the 
presents 

The  paths  to  Mt.  Moosilauke,  Mt.  Cilley,  and  Loon  Moun- 
tain, though  not  Club  routes,  were  cleared  in  preparation  for 
the  field-meeting,  and  ladders  were  made  for  use  in  the  Lost 
River. 

The  most  serious  problem  which  has  confronted  the  Coun- 
cillor has  been  that  of  preventing  the  uncomfortable  and  almost 
indecent  overcrowding  of  the  Madison  Spring  Hut.  Feeling 
sure  that  this  was  due  to  thoughtlessness  and  not  wilfulness,  a 
set  of  rules  was  printed  and  sent  to  the  leading  hotels  where 
climbers  resort,  with  the  request  that  they  be  conspicuously 
posted.  It  would  seem  that,  were  these  rules  followed,  there 
would  be  little  more  overcrowding ;  but  the  season  has  passed 
with  but  slight  improvement  in  the  conditions.  At  the  request 
of  the  Councillor,  a  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  confer  in  relation  to  this  matter,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
they  may  make  valuable  suggestions  which  will,  if  carried  out, 
remedy  the  difficulty. 

Much  activity  in  road-  and  path-making  has  been  shown  this 
year  by  persons  outside  the  Club,  as  well  as  Club  members  in 
their  private  capacity,  the  following  having  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  this  Department :  — 

Mr.  Anderson,  proprietor  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  House,  reports 
that,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  J.  R.  Carter,  a  summer  resident  of 
JefiFerson,  he  is  now  constructing  a  carriage  road  which  will  be 
a  connecting  link  between  the  valley  of  the  Ammonoosuc  River, 
near  Base  Station,  and  the  town  of  Jefferson.  It  will  pass 
through  what  he  styles  the  "Jefferson  Notch,"  between  Mt. 
Jefferson  and  Mitten  Mountain,  and  is  likely  to  prove  a  most 
attractive  as  well  as  convenient  route.  He  also  contemplates 
building  a  road  from  the  Crawford  House  around  Mt.  Clinton 
to  Twin  Rivers. 

Messrs.  Barron,  Merrill  &  Barron,  proprietors  of  the  Craw- 
ford House,  have  made  a  beginning  upon  Mt.  Clinton,  whereby 
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the  old  ^^  Bridle  Path  "  is  to  become  a  comfortable  footway  from 
that  hotel  to  Mt.  Washington.  Mr.  J.  Bayner  Edmands  has 
kindly  consented  to  engineer  this  work. 

The  conspicuous  features  of  Mr.  Edmands's  own  work  this 
year  are  the  Randolph  Path  and  the  Short  Line.  The  former 
is  open  throughout  its  length  from  Wood's  Farm,  near  Bandolph 
Station,  to  the  Gulfside  Trail  in  the  col  between  Mts.  Adams 
and  Jefferson.  Its  thorough  grading  now  extends  nearly  to  the 
level  of  The  Perch.  The  houses  at  Randolph  Hill  thus  have 
direct  and  easy  access  to  the  northern  range. 

The  Short  Line  starts  at  Beechwood  Brook  upon  the  Air 
Line,  and  joins  the  Randolph  Path  before  Cold  Brook  is 
reached.  These  paths  together  make  an  important  saving  of 
distance  between  the  Ravine  House  and  Mts.  Washington  and 
Jefferson,  and  distribute  the  rise  more  evenly.  An  extension 
of  the  Short  Line  towards  King's  Ravine  has  been  begun. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Cook  has  done  much  in  the  Randolph  region.  He 
has  had  a  path  cut  from  the  Mt.  Crescent  House  directly  to  the 
head  of  the  Ice  (julch.  This  will  save  over  a  mile,  and  a  return 
to  Randolph  can  be  made  by  the  Club  path  from  the  foot  of  the 
Gulch.  Mr.  Cook  has  also  made  a  short  path,  which  he  calls 
the  "  Intermezzo  Rusticano,"  which  leaves  the  Air  Line  at  a 
point  just  below  timber  limit  and  runs  in  a  southerly  direction 
into  the  Valley -way,  thus  affording  travellers  on  the  Air  Line 
who  wish  to  avoid  the  windy  "  knife-edge  "  walk  a  sheltered  way 
to  the  Hut.  This  route  from  the  Ravine  House  he  finds  to  be 
a  couple  of  hundred  feet  shorter  than  by  the  Madison  Path  and 
Valley-way ;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  are  graded  paths  with 
a  more  uniform  ascent. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  upon  the  work  of  the 
Wonalancet  Out-Door  Club,  an  organization  of  residents  and 
summer  visitors,  with  headquarters  at  Tamworth,  in  the  district 
formerly  known  as  Birch  Intervale,  but  now  called  Wonalancet. 
The  interests  of  this  club,  similar  to  those  of  the  Waterville 
Athletic  Association,  are  in  parallel  lines  with  the  work  of  this 
Department.  At  the  close  of  its  second  season,  its  President, 
Mr.  Albert  H.  Hall,  of  Cambridge,  reports  the  following  work 
accomplished :  — 

Last  year  the  old  spar-road  was  cleared  to  the  height  of  land, 
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and  the  path  was  extended  to  Square  Ledge.  A  carriage-way 
was  built  on  Mt.  Catherine,  stopping  at  a  spring,  and  the  way 
onward  to  High  Ledge  was  marked.  A  new  path  was  also  cut 
to  the  Big  Rock  Cave,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  ridge  known 
as  "  Mt.  Mexico." 

This  year  a  new  path  was  cut  to  Wonalancet  Falls,  and  a 
trail  was  bbtzed  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Wonalancet.  The  greatest 
improvement,  however,  was  the  opening  as  a  regular  path  of 
the  snow-shoe  trail  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Whiteface,  mentioned 
in  the  report  of  last  year  as  blazed  by  Mr.  6.  H.  Taylor,  and 
the  erection  near  the  summit  of  a  permanent  log  camp  for  six 
or  eight  persons,  which  contains  a  stove,  and  is  provided  with 
large  double  doors,  which  may  be  thrown  open  in  summer. 

Acting  in  harmony  with  this  club.  Dr.  William  H.  Rollins 
has  had  a  path  opened  from  the  summit  of  Mt.  Whiteface  along 
the  ridge  to  th^  Club  path  on  Passaconaway,  and  from  there 
down  the  east  slope  of  that  mountain  to  Square  Ledge.  This 
path  is  most  valuable  as  a  connecting  link,  and  makes  several 
circuit  trips  possible. 

There  are  still  some  Club  paths  which  should  be  cleared  as 
soon  asicircumstances  will  permit.  The  path  on  the  Twin  Range 
has  been  neglected  for  years  on  account  of  lumbering  operations 
in  the  vicinity.  This  should  be  cleared  as  far  as  Mt.  Bond, 
and  from  there  a  rough  trail  at  least  should  be  blazed  down  to 
the  Pemigewassett  River  at  the  forks,  where  one  may  go  out  via 
Thoreau  Falls  and  WiUey  Pond  to  the  Crawford  Notch,  via 
the  Carrigain  Notch  to  Livermore,  or  down  the  river  to  North 
Woodstock.     A  camp  at  this  point  would  be  of  great  value. 

The  Mt.  Willey  path  needs  attention.  As  soon  as  the  log- 
ging ceases,  the  Carter-Moriah  path  should  be  cleared  and  the 
Imp  Camp  repaired.  A  system  of  cairns  should  be  placed  on 
the  Castellated  Ridge  from  the  Castles  to  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Jefferson. 

The  trail  of  the  Cascade  Brook  in  Randolph  should  be  cut  out 
soon,  though  it  should  be  kept  as  a  rough  trail  rather  than  a 
path.  The  path  to  the  Pond  of  Safety  was  purposely  neglected 
this  year,  as  it  is  hoped  that  next  season  a  more  direct  and  drier 
route  may  be  laid  out. 

After  a  somewhat  hasty  survey,  it  appears  to  the  Councillor 
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that  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  open  a  path  starting  from  a 
point  on  the  Tuckerman  Kavine  path,  ascending  by  comparatively 
easy  grades  the  long  easterly  ridge  of  Boott's  Spur,  and  con- 
tinuing over  the  spur  via  the  ancient  Davis  path  to  the  Crawford 
Bridle  path  at  the  base  of  the  cone  of  Mt.  Washington,  near  the 
Harry  Hunter  monument.  This  path  would  command  the  best 
possible  view  of  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  would  pass  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  Gulf  of  Slides  on  one  hand  and  the  Overhang  Crag 
on  the  other,  and  would  make  a  most  desirable  circuit  for  per- 
sons who  wished  to  ascend  from  the  Glen  over  the  spur  and 
return  through  the  ravine. 

During  the  season  several  mountain  record  rolls  have  been 
substituted  for  those  which  have  been  filled,  and  two  new  cyl- 
inders have  replaced  others  which  were  .lost.  New  cylinders 
should  now  be  placed  on  Mts.  Lafayette,  Webster,  Jackson, 
and  other  peaks. 

The  supply  *of  cylinders  having  become  exhausted,  new  ones 
have  been  made  with  the  small  caps  permanently  attached,  as 
the  covers  formerly  used  were  easily  lost. 

All  Club  paths  and  camps,  excepting  those  last  mentioned, 
are  now  in  such  condition  that  in  all  probability  only  slight 
repairs  on  them  will  be  necessary  next  year.  With  a  liberal 
appropriation,  the  new  work  outlined  can  be  done,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  labor  of  one  more  year  will  make  every  path 
and  camp  a  credit  to  the  Club. 


Report  of  the  Room  Committee  for  1899, 

Our  rooms  in  the  Tremont  Building  have  in  no  wise  lost  their  popularity 
and  attractiveness  to  our  members.  This  fact  is  shown  by  the  registry  of 
names  on  almost  every  day  of  the  year,  Sundays  not  excepted.  Tlie  rooms 
have  been  regularly  open  on  week  day  afternoons,  those  of  July  and  August 
excepted,  under  the  care  of  volunteer  custodians,  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the 
Committee  and  the  Club  are  due.  More  than  five  thousand  names  on  the 
register  attest  this  popularity,  and  the  register  is  at  best  but  an  imperfect 
record. 

The  "  at  homes,"  which  were  a  feature  of  the  last  year's  social  life  of  the 
Club,  have  been  continued,  although  since  the  summer  vacation  they  have 
given  way  to  the  unusually  numerous  reunions  of  the  excursion  parties.  On 
January  25  the  Room  Committee  entertained  in  the  rooms,  and  on  May  9 
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President  and  Mrs.  Herbert  received.  The  latter  occasion  was  made  more 
delightful  by  the  presence  of  an  orchestra,  while  the  usoal  collection  of 
photographs  was  on  view.  The  attendance  on  each  of  these  occasions  was 
above  four  hundred. 

The  use  of  the  rooms  for  meetings  of  the  Council  and  committees  has 
increased,  sometimes  several  committees  being  in  session  at  the  same  time. 
The  sections  of  the  Club  have  also  held  their  meetings  here.  Other  socie- 
ties, among  them  the  Massachusetts  Forestry  Association  and  the  Teachers' 
Geog^phy  Club,  associations  with  kindred  interests,  have  been  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  hold  their  meetinj^  in  our  rooms. 

The  furnishings  of  the  rooms  have  been  improved  through  the  gift,  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Thomdike,  of  a  beautiful  portiere  for  the  reception  room; 
an  unexpended  balance  from  a  reception  to  Mr.  Newcomb  has  been  con- 
verted into  minor  articles  of  use  or  adornment  which  have  been  given  to 
the  room,  while  the  safety  of  those  using  the  popular  window-seat  has 
been  assured  by  the  installation  of  iron  window  guards  of  a  neat,  decorative 
pattern. 

J.  Ritchie,  Jr., 

Isabel  Batchelder,        ^ 

Helen  E.  Endicott,     [  Commttee  an  the 

Susan  H.  B.  Fuller,  '      ^^"^  ^^'^• 
Ellen  W.  Rumrill, 


Report  of  the  Excursion  Committee  for  1899. 

During  the  past  year  the  Excursion  Committee  has  been  able  to  turn 
aside  from  the  familiar,  well-beaten  tracks,  and  to  offer  to  the  members 
of  the  Club  some  trips  into  new  districts,  three  of  the  longer  excursions 
having  been  taken  to  places  to  which  no  Club  party  had  previously  gone. 
An  additional  novelty  was  the  carrying  to  success  a  carriage-drive  lasting 
through  ten  days4  The  Outings  also  had  in  them  some  novel  features  which 
will  be  mentioned  in  the  portion  of  this  report  devoted  to  the  afternoon  and 
single  day  trips. 

In  all  seven  Excursions  were  planned  and  carried  out,  and  forty-six 
Outings. 

The  Winter  Excursion  as  usual  was  arranged  and  managed  by  the  officers 
of  the  Snow-shoe  section,  Messrs.  Davis  and  Lawrence.  The  party  left 
Boston  on  Saturday,  February  18,  for  the  Iron  Mountain  House  in  Jackson, 
N.  H.,  and  returned'  February  27.  During  the  ten  days  many  trips  were 
taken,  large  parties  making  the  ascent  of  Thorn  Mountain  and  Mount 
Willard,  and  smaller  ones  going  to  Giant  Stairs,  Iron  Mountain,  North 
Double  Head,  and  Carter  Notch  and  Dome.  Some  thirty  climbed  into 
Tuckerman's  Ravine  as  far  as  Hermit  Lake,  and  seven  on  the  same  day 
reached  the  top  of  the  head  wall,  walking  up  a  steep  incline  of  snow  which 
reached  far  out  into  the  ravine.     Later  in  the  week  two  different  parties 
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of  three  and  two  respeotiyely  made  the  ascent  of  Moont  Washington. 
The  driving  parties  rode  to  Bartlett,  the  Prospect  Farm,  and  to  Dundee. 
The  party  numbered  seventy-nine,  the  largest  of  an  ever  increasing  series, 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  first  snow-shoe  parties  to  Jackson,  which 
numbered  eight  and  eleven  respectively. 

The  excursion  for  the  vacation  at  Decoration  Day  was  to  Stikson  Lake, 
Rumney,  N.  H.  The  beauties  of  the  place  were  known  to  the  President 
of  the  Club,  who  was  born  in  Rumney,  and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Excur- 
sion Committee,  who  had  camped  on  tht  shore  of  the  lake  some  seventeen 
years  ago,  and  these  two  gentlemen  formed  the  committee.  The  owners 
of  summer  cottages  at  the  lake  tendered  to  Mr.  Herbert  the  use  of  their 
respective  houses  for  the  Appalachian  party,  an  essential  factor  of  the  trip, 
since  the  nearest  hotel  is  some  six  miles  distant.  A  dining-room  was  impro- 
vised in  a  boat-house  and  an  exceedingly  enjoyable  "  cottage-camp  "  became 
possible.  The  party  left  Boston  on  Friday,  May  26,  and  returned  on  May  31. 
During  the  stay  the  ascent  of  Mount  Carr  was  made  by  ten,  that  of  Stin- 
son  by  three,  and  the  low  crest  of  Rattlesnake  by  more  than  twenty.  The 
lake  lies  to  the  north  of  Plymouth  between  Mts.  Carr  and  Stinson,  so  that 
the  summits  of  the  surrounding  hills  and  even  the  high  points  along  the 
carriage  roads  give  extended  views  of  the  White  and  Green  Mountains  and 
the  nearer  Ossipee  and  Sandwich  ranges.  One  of  the  drives  was  over  into 
the  Woodstock  valley,  dining  at  Blair's,  with  a  return  past  the  talus  of 
Hawk's  Ledge,  where  snow  was  still  found  in  the  ice  cave.  The  party 
numbered  forty-five. 

The  thirty-fourth  Field  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Deer  Park  Hotel,  North 
Woodstock,  N.  H.,  July  1-10.  Seventy-five  members  and  guests  were  pre- 
sent. The  party  left  Boston  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  July  1,  dining  at 
the  Pemigewasset  House  in  Plymouth,  and  arriving  in  North  Woodstock  in 
the  afternoon.  Fourteen  rode  up  the  valley  from  Campton  Village  to  the 
Deer  Park. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  Mr.  Harvey  N.  Shepard,  Chairman  of 
the  Trustees  of  Real  Estate,  led  a  short  walk  through  the  beautiful  tracts 
of  woodland  recently  given  to  the  Club  by  Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay.  Sunday 
morning  religious  services  were  held  in  the  parlor  by  the  Rev.  J.  Edgar 
Johnson,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  large  number  accepted  Mr.  Johnson's 
cordial  invitation  to  visit  his  camp-colony  at  "  Mountaiuside,"  twp  and  one 
half  miles  from  the  village,  noting  the  Agassiz  Basins  on  the  way. 

Monday,  under  Mr.  Start's  leadership  a  party  of  about  forty  ascended 
Loon  Pond  Mountain,  lunching  on  the  lower  summit  to  which  the  path  leads. 
In  the  afternoon  the  tramping  party,  and  those  of  the  party  who  had  spent 
the  day  more  quietly,  enjoyed  the  cordial  hospitality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
O,  Carpenter,  at  their  pleasant  cottage  "  Ferncliff ." 

Tuesday  was  assigned  to  the  ascent  of  Moosilauke,  which  on  its  eastern 
side  was  new  to  nearly  all.  The  walking  party  went  by  the  way  of  the 
new  path  which  ascends  the  Blue  Ridge  along  the  line  of  Beaver  Falls,  a 
series  of  twelve  beautiful  cascades  descending  the  precipitous  mountain 
side  in  long  slides  and  plunges.  Twenty-four  were  in  this  company  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Start,  with  R.  C.  Jackman  for  guide.     Seventeen  others,  in 
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charge  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Crosby,  rode  to  Breezy  Point,  and  ascended  from  there 
on  foot  or  in  carriages.  The  accommodations  of  the  Tip-Top  House  were 
fully  tested  by  the  party,  which  remained  all  night  on  the  summit.  Wednes- 
day morning  a  fine  sunrise  was  enjoyed,  and  after  breakfast  the  two 
sections  took  their  respective  ways  for  the  return.  The  walking  section, 
which  reversed  the  route  of  the  preceding  day,  stopped  for  lunch  at  the 
head  of  the  Lost  River.  Here  they  were  joined  by  others  who  had  come 
up  from  North  Woodstock  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Carpenter  with  the  guide, 
Franklin  L.  Clark.  The  augmented  party,  thirty-one  in  number,  spent  a 
couple  of  hours  in  the  trip  through  the  gorge  of  the  Lost  River,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  region. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  company  was  entertained  by  Professor  Clara 
£.  Cumming^,  of  Wellesley  College,  at  her  summer  home  in  the  village. 
In  the  evening  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  hotel  parlor,  with  President  Her- 
bert in  the  chair.  Mr.  Start  gave  an  informal  account  of  a  journey  of 
exploration  through  Carrigain  Notch  from  Bartlett  to  North  Woodstock, 
made  by  Mr.  Parker  B.  Field  and  himself,  with  a  guide,  early  in  the  same 
season.  A  few  photographs  taken  on  this  trip  were  shown.  Mr.  R.  B. 
Lfawrence  supplemented  this  by  an  account  of  an  earlier  trip  by  Club  mem- 
bers from  the  Twin  Mountain  House  over  the  Twin  range  into  the  East 
Branch  country. 

For  Friday  the  proposed  trips  were  the  Profile  House  and  the  Lafa- 
yette Range.  In  spite  of  threatening  weather  and  showers  about  forty 
took  the  drive  to  the  Profile  House.  The  Lafayette  party  waited  till  nearly 
noon  for  an  improvement  in  the  weather,  and  then  started  on  the  regular 
path  to  Lafayette.  The  summit  was  reached  in  fog,  but  the  proposed  ridge 
walk  was  not  deemed  advisable.     This  party  numbered  fourteen. 

On  Saturday  morning  fifty-rfour  persons  were  taken  up  the  East  and 
Hancock  branches  on  the  lumber  railroad  of  J.  E.  Henry  &  Sons.  The 
road,  sixteen  miles  in  length,  penetrates  to  the  heart  of  the  wilderness 
under  Osceola,  showing  a  country  new  to  almost  every  one.  The  return  to 
the  hotel  was  through  a  heavy  shower.  In  the  evening  a  second  meeting 
was  held  in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel.  President  Herbert  expressed  the  regret 
felt  by  every  one  that  Professor  Niles  was  unable  to  be  present  to  give  the 
'  promised  talk  on  the  geology  of  the  district.  He  then  introduced  Professor 
Cummiugs,  who  spoke  on  the  subject,  **  How  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
Club  can  assist  in  the  study  of  mountain  flora,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  botany  of  the  North  Woodstock  region."  This  address  was  very  in- 
teresting, and  was  exceedingly  practical  in  its  suggestions  for  more  system- 
atic work  in  the  study  of  mountain  flora.  An  address  was  also  made  by 
the  Swami  Abhedananda  on  the  Hindu  Philosophy.  On  Monday  morning 
the  party  returned  to  Boston.  Though  not  so  large  in  number  as  some  of 
the  recent  field-meetings  this  one  was  exceedingly  successful  so  far  as 
results  are  concerned.  Beaver  Falls,  Lost  River,  the  valley  of  the  East 
Branch,  and  the  Moosilauke  path  were  new  and  enjoyable  features.  The 
Deer  Park  Hotel  provided  for  the  comfort  of  the  party  in  every  possible 
way.  The  Committee  having  charge  of  the  Field  Meeting  consisted  of 
Messrs.  Edwin  A.  Start,  and  John  Ritchie,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  John  Herbert. 
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The  Club  camping  party  of  1899  was  the  largest  that  has  been  ondei 
canvas  in  the  history  of  the  Club.  The  roll-call  reached  a  total  of  sixty-two, 
of  whom  fifty-three  slept  in  tents,  and  nine  had  quarters  in  the  log  camps 
at  The  Birches.  The  camp  gpround  was  the  wooded  southern  point  of  Stu- 
dent Island  in  Lake  Mooselucmaountic,  Maine.  At  the  extreme  point 
were  situated  the  temporary  wharf  and  the  cook-house,  both  of  which  were 
furnished  by  Captain  F.  C.  Barker,  proprietor  of  Bemis  and  the  Birches, 
who  looked  after  the  table.  Near  the  cook-house  was  the  dining-marquee, 
under  which  seventy-five  could  have  found  comfortable  places  at  table. 
The  sleeping-tents,  twenty-eight  in  number,  were  arranged  in  irregular 
lines  wherever  suitable  sites  could  be  found.  A  sniall  steamer,  the  Oozalluc, 
was  chartered  for  the  two  weeks  of  the  camp,  while  a  fleet  of  rowboats  and 
several  canoes  were  at  hand  for  individual  water  trips.  There  was  also  at 
the  point  a  fine  beach,  which  was  well  patronized  by  the  bathers. 

The  main  party  left  Boston  Saturday  morning,  August  12,  reaching  the 
camp  in  time  for  supper,  the  tents  having  been  pitched  and  prepared  for 
occupancy  by  a  small  advance  guard  of  half  a  dozen.  Monday  a  scouting 
party  made  an  exploration  on  the  southern  side  of  Aziscoos,  while  in  the 
afternoon  a  large  party  made  the  ascent  of  Bald  Mountain.  On  Tuesday 
a  party  was  taken  to  Haines'  Landing,  crossing  thence  to  the  Mountain  View 
House.  Wednesday  a  party  of  twenty-one  with  three  guides  went  to  the 
summit  of  Aziscoos,  following  the  trail  blazed  by  the  scouts  of  Monday.  A 
camp  was  made  near  the  summit  and  the  night  was  passed  there,  the  return 
to  Student  Island  being  accomplished  on  Thursday.  Thursday  afternoon  a 
steamboat  party  visited  Cupsuptic  lake  and  stream.  Saturday  about  forty 
went  to  Bemis  by  steamer,  and  thence  walked  across  the  six-mile  trail  to 
Hangeley  Lake,  going  in  the  afternoon  to  Rangeley  village  and  later  to 
Mountain  View,  and  returning  to  camp  in  the  evening. 

On  Monday,  August  21,  more  than  forty  made  the  trip  by  steamer 
through  the  Richardson  Lakes  to  South  Arm,  lunching  at  Middle  Dam. 
Wednesday  about  thirty  went  to  Observatory  Mountain.  From  Upper 
Dam  a  trail  was  followed  through  the  woods  to  Great  Richardson  Pond, 
which  was  crossed  in  boats,  and  the  mountain  ascended  from  its  shore. 
The  return  was  by  the  regular  path  to  Molechunkamunk  Lake  and  to 
Upper  Dam  by  steamer.  Thursday  about  thirty  visited  Lake  Umbagog  and 
the  Magalloway,  walking  the  picturesque  Sunday  Cove  carry.  On  Saturday 
most  of  the  party  returned  to  Boston. 

Camp  fires,  bathing,  canoeing,  rambling  about  Student*s  Island,  and  the 
care-free  idling  that  only  camp  life  knows  filled  in  the  time  not  occupied 
by  the  regular  excursions.  The  weather  was  perfect,  and  there  were  no 
accidents  or  unpleasant  incidents  to  mar  the  enjoyment  of  the  company. 
The  camp  ground  enjoyed  perfect  immunity  from  insect  pests.  The  Com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  camp  consisted  of  Messrs.  George  D.  Newcomb 
and  Edwin  A.  Start. 

The  opening  this  season  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  Inn  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  an  excursion  to  Naples,  Maine,  which  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Lord.  The  party,  which  numbered  fifty-five,  left  Boston  on  Saturday, 
September  2,  at  9.00  A.  m.  for  Sebago  Lake,  where  the  steamer  Louise  was 


a  for  Naples,  about  nineteen  miles  distant.  The  coarse  of  tbe  Louise 
iver  the  beautiful  Sebiigo  Lake  and  up  the  Songu.  The  experience  of 
pMaiiig  through  the  lock  mis  omitted  on  account  of  an  aooident,  and  a 
obaoge  of  steoiuera  became  iieccBaary  here.  Emerging  from  the  river  into 
a  H.iialt  lake  studded  with  islands,  wluch  hna  been  named  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
a  lajidiog  was  made  directly  in  front  of  tLe  Inn,  which  is  situated  on  high 
ground  with  a  magnificent  view  of  Long  Lake  and  the  Bar,  with  vast 
atretches  of  forest  and  pastures  for  a  background.  The  neit  day  a  small 
party  drove  to  the  foot  of  Pleasant  Mountain  and  attempted  its  ascent,  but 
low-hanging  clouds  and  a  shower  prevented  the  accompliBhment  of  the 
plan.  In  the  afternoon  the  steamer  Undine  took  a  party  to  Harrison,  at 
the  further  end  of  Long  Lake,  a  trip  which  all  enjoyed  thoroughly,  uotwitb- 
standing  a  heavy  sea  was  running  which  would  not  have  done  injustice  to 
au  ocean  voyage,  On  Monday  a  successful  ascent  of  tleasant  Mountain 
was  made,  and  those  who  went  were  rewarded  by  a  fine  view.  Others 
drove  to  Bridgton  Heights,  while  in  the  afteruoon  the  Undine  carried  a 
•econd  party  to  Harrison.  Tuesday  morniug  was  occupied  by  walks  to 
neighboring  heights  nnd  an  inspection  of  the  canning  indufltries  of  the  ptnoe, 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  party  left  Naples  with  its  beautiful  surroundings 
Mid  returned  by  steamer  and  rait  to  Boston.  ' 

, '  The  Fall  Eicursion  was  to  Bread  Loaf  Inn  in  Ripton,  Vt.,  another 
'  place  to  which  very  few  of  our  Club  members  had  ever  been.  The  hotel  is 
aituated  in  tne  midst  of  the  Green  Mountain  range,  which  has  in  the  border 
of  its  plateau  several  peaks  of  four  thousand  feet  altitude.  The  region  is 
exceedingly  interesting  and  one  that  has  been  but  little  developed,  and 
while  it  may  be  deficient  in  the  rock  climbing  afforded  bj  the  granite 
mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  is  still  full  of  pleasant  climbs  and  rough 
Bcrambles. 

The  party  numbered  in  all  fifty-six  peisons,  most  of  whom  were  at  the 
Inn.  from  Saturday,  September  30,  till  October  7.  There  were  two  "  fea- 
tures" of  this  eicursion;  one  the  over-night  camp  on  Mt.  Liucoln,  and 
the  other  the  all-day  walk  from  the  hotel  to  Lake  Dunmora.  Mr.  Joseph 
Battell.  the  owner  of  Bread  Loaf  Inn  and  of  Mt.  Lincoln,  has  built  a 
commodious  and  comfortable  cabin  on  the  mountain  at  about  3800  feet  alti- 
tude, and  furnished  it  for  twenty-five  guests.  The  Club  party  numbered 
twenty-two,  and  driving  over  from  the  Inn  on  Monday  mumiug,  its  mem- 
bers lunched  at  a  farmhouse  and  in  the  afternoon  walked  up  a  fairly  good 
road  to  the  camp.  The  morning  had  been  stormy,  so  that  there  was  snow  on 
the  ground,  and  the  atmosphere  was  such  as  to  test  the  weathcrly  qualities 
of  the  hut.  It  proved  to  be  thoroughlj  comfortable.  In  the  morning 
nearly  every  one  walked  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Lincoln,  over  some  six 
inches  of  snow  in  the  path.  Mt.  Lincoln  rises  to  four  thousaud  feet,  and  is 
exceeded  in  height  by  perhaps  three  other  peaks  of  the  range.  The  view  is 
surpassingly  fine. 

The  walk  to  Lake  Dunmore  was  through  delightful  forests,  by  paths  and 
wood  roads,  then  across  a  great  plateau  and  down  to  Silver  Lake,  and  at 
length  by  a  rapid  descent  past  Lkna  Falls  to  Lake  Dunmore.     Other  mem- 
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ben  who  did  not  wish  to  walk  had  driven  over  to  the  lake,  and  all  retomed 
together  to  the  Inn. 

The  itinerary  of  the  excursion  was  this:  Sunday,  minor  walks  to  Pleiad 
Lake  and  Silent  Cliff;  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Mt.  Lincoln;  Wednesday* 
drives  to  Granville;  Thursday,  Lake  Dunmore;  and  Friday,  Burnt  Mountain, 
an  all-day  trip  with  luncheon.  The  drive  to  Codfish  Comer  in  Granville 
was  taken  by  several  different  parties,  all  of  which  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  rides  in  New  England.  On  Saturday  the  party  broke  up, 
some  to  return  to  Boston  and  others  to  begin  the  ten  days'  drive. 

During  the  week  one  evening  was  devoted  to  a  meeting,  and  Dr.  Ezra 
Braiuard,  President  of  Middlebury  College,  spoke  on  the  mountain  forms 
of  Vermont,  their  causes  and  some  of  the  results.  He  explained  how  the 
material  of  the  mountains,  rich  in  plant-forming  elements  and  easily  eroded 
by  the  weather,  produced  rich  upland  fields;  he  showed  how  in  Vermont  there 
are  no  stony  hillside  pastures,  but  arable  land  reaching  even  to  the  mountain 
tops,  and  outlined  some  of  the  advantages,  one  of  which  is  that  there  are  no 
deserted  farms.  He  turned  next  to  the  products  of  the  soil  and  described 
some  of  the  special  trees  and  plants  of  the  State.  Following  him  came  Mr. 
Battell,  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  who  owns  some  25,000  acres  of  forest 
land,  which  he  has  purchased  to  preserve.  He  presented  briefly  his  ideas 
about  forestry.  He  has  fortunately  come  at  a  practical  solution  of  some  of 
the  problems  involved,  and  turns  his  woodland  to  some  little  profit,  while  at/ 
the  same  time  rigidly  preserving  the  forests. 

The  excursion  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Ritchie. 

On  Saturday,  October  7,  a  party  of  twenty-two  set  out  in  carriages  from 
Bread  Loaf  Lm  for  a  drive  of  ten  days  through  the  Southern  Green 
Mountains,  the  objective  point  being  Greenfield,  Mass.  The  trip  was  in 
two  ways  a  novelty:  first  since  no  party  of  the  Club  had  ever  been  over  the 
route,  and  again  since  no  continuous  trip  in  carriages  had  previously  been 
attempted.  All  the  natural  features  tended  fortunately  to  the  success  of 
the  trip  :  the  weather  was  clear,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  forenoon; 
though  late  in  the  season,  it  was  not  cold;  the  scenery,  lakes,  and  mountain 
forms  were  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  and  the  glowing  tints  of  autumn 
were  at  their  height.  As  the  party  moved  southward  and  to  lower  ground, 
it  kept  pace  with  the  coloring  of  the  leaves,  and  the  last  day  was  as  pleas- 
ing in  its  autumnal  brilliancy  as  was  the  first  day. 

The  itinerary  of  the  driving  trip  was  as  follows: — 

Saturday  morning  from  Bread  Loaf  Inn  to  Brandon,  where  dinner  was 
served,  and  in  the  afternoon  across  the  high  hills  of  Sudbury  to  the  chain 
of  lakes  of  which  Bomoseen  is  the  principal  one.  The  night  was  passed  at 
"  The  Glen  wood,"  near  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  on  its  westerly  side.  Sun- 
day most  of  the  party  enjoyed  a  morning  sail  on  Bomoseen,  and  in  the  after- 
noon a  delightful  drive  to  Pawlet,  passing  St.  Catherine's  Lake  and  its 
guardian  round-topped  hills.  The  hotel  at  Pawlet,  the  Franklin  House, 
contains  but  seven  rooms,  the  village  being  of  the  old  New  England  type, 
which  still  persists  aloof  from  the  railways;  but  the  best  houses  in  the  town 
opened  their  doors  to  the  party,  and  all  its  members  were  superbly  lodged, 
while  the  table  was  the  best  of  any  throughout  the  trip.    Monday  morning 
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the  route  lay  over  into  the  Tinmouth  Valley  and  back  by  the  Mill  Brook 
pass;  but  the  Tiew  of  the  summit  of  Dorset  Mountain  was  cut  off  by  clouds. 
The  party  dined  at  Dorset  Inn  and  moved  on  in  the  afternoon  to  Man- 
chester, staying  for  the  night  at  the  Munson  House.  Tuesday  morning  the 
drive  for  the  day  was  made  to  the  **  Walloomsac  "  at  Bennington  Centre, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  battle  monument.  Wednesday  was  so  warm  as  to 
be  almost  uncomfortable.  The  day's  drive  —  the  long  steady  rise  up  into 
Wilmington  —  was  taken  before  dinner.  In  the  afternoon  six  of  the  party 
made  the  ascent  of  Haystack,  while  others  rode  to  Highley  Hill.  Wednes- 
day morniug  a  special  train  conveyed  the  party  down  the  narrow-gauge 
Hoosac  Tunnel  and  Wilmington  R.  R.  to  the  line  of  the  Fitchburg  R. 
R.  The  trip  was  continued  to  North  Adams  by  rail.  This  ride  through 
the  gorge  of  the  upper  Deerfield  River  was  a  magnificent  one,  and  is  hardly 
to  be  surpassed  east  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  afternoon  the  party  drove 
to  Natural  Bridge,  remaining  for  the  night  at  the  Wilson  House,  North 
Adams.  Thursday  morning  a  special  electric  car  conveyed  the  party  to 
South  Adams,  where  carriages  were  in  waiting  to  continue  the  trip  up  over 
the  Hoosac  Range  through  Savoy.  At  noon  a  regular  country  dinner  was 
served  by  farmer  Taylor  of  Hawley,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  ride  was  con- 
tinued to  the  Aslifield  House,  which  was  the  headquarters  of  the  party  till 
Monday.  On  Saturday  a  drive  was  taken  through  the  valley  of  the  Swift 
River  and  that  of  the  Westfield  to  West  Cumming^n,  with  an  cU  fresco 
luncheon  at  the  Bryant  homestead,  and  Sunday  was  devoted  to  minor 
informal  walks  about  Ashfield,  Peter's  HiU  and  Dry  Hill  being  objective 
points.  On  Monday  the  wagons  were  taken  for  the  last  time  for  a  ride  to 
Greenfield,  stopping  for  a  while  at  Deerfield  to  visit  the  museum  and  bury- 
ing ground.  While  here  Miss  Baker  welcomed  the  party  to  her  home, 
the  oldest  house  in  the  village,  which  was  once  the  tavern,  and  which  she 
has  preserved  and  refitted  in  old-fashioned  style.  After  a  dinner  at  the 
Mansion  House  in  Greenfield  the  party  took  an  early  afternoon  train  for 
Boston. 

The  distance  covered  during  the  ten  days  was  about  two  hundred  miles 
in  carriages,  in  addition  to  which  the  extra  rides  were  eighty  miles  and  the 
railroad  and  electric  car  distances  were  thirty-four  miles. 

The  party  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Ritchie. 

The  Outings  were  under  the  management  of  a  sub-committee  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Ritchie,  Newcomb,  and  Wilde.  The  novelties  presented  were, 
first,  an  outing  to  view  the  hills  bordering  the  Merrimac  River  from  the 
river  itself,  opening  to  the  Club  a  district  in  the  State  unfamiliar  to  most  of 
them :  one  along  the  bank  of  the  same  river  in  the  electric  cars,  a  trolley  ride 
of  sixty  to  seventy  miles;  next  a  two-day  trolley  trip  from  Worcester  to 
Fitchburg,  led  by  Mr.  Parker  B.  Field;  and  finally  a  moonlight  climb  of 
Pegan  Hill.  Besides  these  there  have  been,  at  various  times,  other  all-day 
outings,  the  number  of  which  has  been  larger  than  in  past  years.  Alto- 
gether there  were  fourteen  of  these  all-day  trips,  seven  of  which  were  in  the 
pleasant  months  of  May  and  June.  As  a  rule  a  second,  shorter  trip  was 
provided  for  the  same  day,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  could  spare  only 
the  afternoon. 
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The  new  regions  visited  were  the  middle  hills  of  the  Blue  Hill  range,  now 
accessible  for  afternoon  excursions,  Tennej  Hill  at  Methuen,  Pow-wow, 
Powderhouse,  Monday  and  Bailey's  hills  at  Amesbury,  and  Sligo  Hill  in 
Marlboro.  The  most  successful  of  the  trips  in  point  of  number  was  the 
harbor  excursion  to  Baker's  Island  on  June  17,  in  which  272  members  and 
their  friends  participated.  The  walk  along  the  North  Shore  on  April  19 
numbered  180;  the  Decoration  Day  party,  50;  the  moonlight  climb,  57, 
and  three  other  outings  numbered  50  or  more  each. 

In  all  53  outings  were  planned,  but,  as  the  weather^  interfered  with  7, 
46  were  actually  taken.  The  whole  number  of  persons  participating  was 
1670.  Adding  315  for  the  excursions  and  79  for  the  snow-shoe  trip,  the 
whole  number  of  persons  on  Excursions  and  Outings  was  2064. 

A  detailed  list  of  the  Outings  follows  :  — 

DATB.  OBJSCnyS  POnrr.  T.KADEB.  ATBBKDAXtm. 

1899. 
Jan.     7  Hammond  Pond,        Mr.  Newcomb,  16 

21  Bussey  Hill  and 

Arboretum,  Mr.  Howe,  34 

28  Castle  Rock,  Mr.  Burrill,  12 
Feb.     4                     Bear  Hill  (Weston),  Mr.  BaUey,  12 

11  Yellowstone  Hill,       Mr.  Chamberlain,  16 

22  (all-day)    Bartholomew's  Pond,  Mr.  Newcomb,  12 
25                     Lynn  Beach,               Mr.  Newcomb,  14 

Mar.  25  Bamhead  Tower,  Mr.  Lawrence,  27 

Apr.     1  Breakheart  Hill,  Mr.  F.  Y.  FuUer,  21 

8  Arlington  Moraine,  Mr.  Ritchie,  28 

15  Doublet  Hill,  Mr.  Norton,  49 

19  (all-day)    Manchester  and 

Magnolia,  Mr.  Newcomb,  180 

22  Dungeon  Rock  and 

Island  Observatory,  Mr.  Bailey,  50 

29  Blue     Hills     (mari- 

golds), Mr.  Field,  32 

May     6                      West  Roxbury,  Mrs.  Witherell,  25 

13    (all-day)    Blue  Hill  range,  Mr.  Ritchie,  12 
(afternoon)  Hancock  Hill  and 

Big  Blue,  Mr.  Newcomb,  37 

20  Rattlesnake  Hill,  Mr.  Ritchie,  17 
27    (all-day)    Ship  Rock  and  Bar- 
tholomew's Pond,  Mr.  F.  V.  Fuller,  4 

(afternoon)  Bartholomew's  Pond,  Mr.  Newcomb,  30 

30  (all-day)    Reservoir  Pond  and 

Hemlock  Hill,           Misses  Endicott,  50 
June    3    (all-day)    Nahant,                        Miss  Saunderson,  10 
(afternoon)  Nahant,                        Mr.  Newcomb,  36 
10    (all-day)    Lawrence    and  Me- 
thuen,                       Miss  Emerson  and  Mr.  Hale,  30 
(afternoon)  Muddy  Pond  Woods,  Mr.  Crosby,  20 
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17  (all-day)    Harbor  excanion,      Messrs.    Newcomb    and 

Crosby,  272 

24  (all-day)    Merrimao  River,         Mr.  Ritchie,  66 
(aitemoon)  Riverside  Recreation 

Grounds,  Mr.  Borrill,  34 

Sept    2  West  Roxbory  Park- 

way, Mr.  Howe,  6 

4    (all-day)    Proposed  Boulevard 

from  Lynn  Woods 

to  Middlesex  Fells,    Mr.  Crosby,  28 

9  Blue     Hill     (go-as- 

you-please),  Mr.  Ritchie,  37 

16    (all-day)   Trolley   trip,  Wake- 
field to  Newbury- 

port,  Mr.  Ritchie,  56 

(afternoon)  Prospect  Hill  (Wal- 

tham),  Mr.  F.  V.  Fuller,  16 

23  Bear  and  Chiokataw- 

but  hill,  Mr.  Field,  34 

30  Lantern  Rock,  etc.,    Mr.  Bailey,  12 

Oct.     7  Hubbard  Water- 

tower,  Weston,         Mr.  Chamberlain,  30 

21  West  Roxbnry  Park- 

way, Mr.  Howe,  40 

Nov.    4  Wampatuck  and  Rat- 

tlesnake hills,  Mr.  Ritchie,  27 

7    (all-day)    Powderhouse     and 

Pow-wow  hills,  Mr.  Ritchie,  35 

18  (moonlight)Pegan  Hill,  Mr.  Newcomb,  57 

25  Castle  Rock,  Mr.  Burrill,  42 
Dec.     2                     Slide   and  Sassamon 

notches,                      Mr.  Field,  22 

9                      Muddy  Pond  Woods,  Mr.  Crosby,  26 

16  Franklin  Park,  Mr.  Howe,  20 
30                      Prospect    HiU,  by 

northeastern  cliffs,    Mr.  Chamberlain,  15 


Total,        1648 
John  RrrcniE,  Jr., 
George  D.  Newcomb, 
Charles  £.  Lord, 
Charles  L.  Burrill, 
Albion  D.  Wilde, 
Edwin  A.  Start, 
Ralph  C.  Larrabee,  ^ 
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Proceedings  of  the  Club. 

April  11, 1899.  —  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-first  Corporate  Meeting. 

President  Herbert  in  the  chair. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-fiye  persons  were  present.  The  records  of  the 
last  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  Thirteen  candidates  for  corporate 
membership  were  elected. 

Rey.  Roland  D.  Grant,  D.  D.,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  entitled,  **  Wrin- 
kles, Cracks,  and  Erosions."  The  subject  was  illustrated  with  views  of 
scenery  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  earth  in  cooling  has  con- 
tracted and  wrinkled,  elevations  and  depressions  have  taken  place,  and  the 
elements  have  caused  erosion  and  levelling.  This  process  of  chang^e  was 
shown  by  pictures  of  the  moon,  profile  maps  of  North  and  South  America 
and  the  United  States,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  views  of  scenery, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  Niagara 
and  Trenton  Falls,  Watkins  Glen,  Natural  Bridge,  the  cailons  of  the  Colo- 
rado, Green,  and  Rio  Grande  rivers,  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  the  mesas, 
caves,  and  petrified  trees  of  Arizona,  the  Hoodoos  at  Banff,  and  Crater  Lake 
in  Oregon. 

May  6, 1899.  —  Special  Meeting. 

Vice-President  Abbot  in  the  chair. 

About  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  present. 

The  lecturer  of  the  evening  was  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  a  student 
of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  and  his  subject  was  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  blind  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  in  Lon- 
don. Mr.  Campbell  is  the  son  of  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  the  founder  and  prin- 
cipal of  the  institution,  himself  a  blind  man,  and  by  birth  an  American.  In 
introducing  the  speaker  Mr.  Abbot  alluded  to  his  forty  years'  acquaintance 
with  the  father.  A  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Campbell  was  given  by 
the  lecturer,  some  of  the  methods  of  instruction  invented  and  the  courses 
of  study  and  physical  training  were  described,  and  specimens  of  work  in 
manual  training  were  exhibited.  Among  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
lecture  was  an  account  of  a  tour  among  the  Alps  by  Dr.  Campbell.  A  larg^ 
number  of  lantern  views  were  shown  illustrating  the  college  and  grounds, 
the  system  of  instruction,  Mont  Blanc  and  other  Alpine  peaks  ascended. 

May  10,  1899.  —  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-second  Corporate  Meeting. 

President  Herbert  in  the  chair. 

About  eighty  persons  were  present.  Eleven  candidates  for  corporate 
membership  were  elected.  Announcement  was  made  of  coming  outings  and 
the  excursion  to  Stinson  Lake,  N.  H. 

Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Fisher,  of  Wellesley  College,  gave  an  illustrated 
lecture  entitled,  **  Russia  and  its  People."  Miss  Fisher  was  a  member  of 
the  international  geological  congress  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1897,  and  thus  en- 
joyed an  unusual  opportunity  to  see  the  country  and  its  people.     The  great 
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agricaltural  plains  of  Russia,  the  mines,  the  petroleam  region,  the  Siberian 
convict  system,  were  all  described  and  illustrated.  Most  interesting,  how- 
ever, was  the  grand  mountain  scenery  of  the  Caucasus. 

June  14, 18d9.  —  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-third  Corporate  Meeting. 

President  Herbert  in  the  chair. 

One  hundred  persons  were  present.  The  records  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read  and  approved.  M.  Joseph  Vallot  of  Paris  and  Chamounix  was  elected 
an  Honorary  Member,  and  thirty-one  candidates  for  corporate  membership 
were  elected. 

Mr.  William  Lyman  Underwood  gave  an  illustrated  talk  entitled,  *'  Hunt- 
ing with  the  Camera."  The  speaker  was  evidently  very  fond  of  animals,  and 
soon  had  the  sympathy  of  his  audience.  About  seventy  beautiful  stereop- 
ticon  views  were  shown,  representing  deer,  foxes,  hedgehogs,  dog^,  cats, 
turtles,  herons,  partridges,  owls,  and  other  creatures.  Great  patience  must 
have  been  exercised  in  taking  these  pictures,  and  a  close  study  of  animal 
life  was  evident.  The  eye  and  hand  of  the  real  artist  were  also  apparent, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  true  sportsman.  For  the  purpose  of  condemning  the 
hounding  of  deer,  the  method  was  illustrated.  The  speaker  told  many  inter- 
esting and  humorous  incidents  in  his  work  of  taking  pictures,  and  some  of 
the  results,  particularly  those  of  the  owls,  were  exceedingly  amusing. 

July  1  to  10,  1899.  —  Thirty-fourth  Field  Meetmg.    Held  at  Deer  Park 

Hotel,  North  Woodstock,  N.  H. 

President  Herbert  in  the  chair. 

Two  meetings  for  the  presentation  of  papers  were  held  in  the  parlor  of 
the  hotel. 

On  Thursday  evening,  July  6,  fifty-five  persons  were  present.  Professor 
Edwin  A.  Start  addressed  the  Club,  giving  an  account  of  a  trip  made  in 
June  by  him  and  Mr.  P.  B.  Field,  the  Councillor  of  Exploration,  from  Bart- 
lett  to  North  Woodstock,  including  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Carrigain.  The 
travelling  through  Carrigain  Notch  was  found  difficult.  The  speaker 
advised  building  a  camp  at  the  Forks  of  the  East  Branch  with  paths  to  Car- 
rigain, the  Notch,  and  Mt.  Bond.  The  Recording  Secretary  gave  a  short 
account  of  the  Club  camping  trip  in  1883  over  the  Twin  Range  to  the  Forks 
of  the  East  Branch,  and  thence  over  Mt.  Field. 

On  Saturday  evening,  July  8,  sixty  persons  were  present.  Professor 
Clara  E.  Cumniings,  of  Wellesley  College,  spoke  on  the  reasons  why  we 
visit  the  mountains  and  what  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  can  do. 
After  alluding  to  physical  exercise,  the  enjoyment  of  the  views,  and  the 
fascination  of  the  woods,  she  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  varieties  of  trees, 
shrubs,  ferns,  lichens,  and  alpine  and  sub-alpine  plants  to  be  found  and 
studied.  The  alpine  and  sub-alpine  plants  number  fifty-four  species.  By 
cutting  paths,  taking  photographs,  and  collecting  for  an  herbarium,  the 
Club  can  assist  in  the  study  of  plants  with  reference  to  their  environment 
and  the  changes  caused  by  cutting  and  burning. 

The  meeting  closed  with  an  interesting  exposition  of  Hindoo  philosophy 
g^ven  by  the  Swami  Abhedananda. 
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October  11, 1899.  —  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-fourth  Corporate  Meeting. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  the  Vice-President  Mr.  John  £. 
Alden  was  elected  chairman. 

The  records  of  the  June  meeting  and  July  Field  Meeting  were  read  and 
approYcd.    Twenty-two  candidates  for  corporate  membership  were  elected. 

The  Recording  Secretary  announced  the  appointment  by  President  Her- 
bert of  the  following  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  year  1900  : 
Messrs.  Edwin  A.  Start,  Frank  O.  Carpenter,  Alexis  H.  French,  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Cutler,  and  Miss  Charlotte  M.  Fndicott.  On  account  of  the  large  number 
present,  one  hundred  and  ninety-five,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  Hunt- 
ington Hall. 

Mr.  Gorham  Dana  presented  a  paper  on  *<  The  Tosemite  Valley."  At 
first  the  speaker  gave  an  historical  sketch  of  the  valley,  alluding  to  its  dis- 
covery and  exploration,  the  troubles  with  the  Yosemite  tribe  of  Indians, 
and  the  setting  apart  of  the  region,  by  the  General  Government  and  the 
State  of  California,  as  a  public  reservation.  He  then  gave  an  account  of 
his  trip  to  the  valley,  and  described  its  wonderful  features,  showing  about 
forty  lantern  views.  The  paper  concluded  with  a  short  statement  of  the 
theories  held  as  to  the  cause  of  such  features  in  the  configuration  of  the 
earth's  crust,  —  the  theory  most  satisfactory  in  reference  to  the  Tosemite 
being  that  a  portion  of  the  earth's  crust  had  subsided. 

November  8,  1899.  —  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-fifth  Corporate  Meeting. 

President  Herbert  in  the  chair. 

The  records  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-five  persons  were  present.  Nineteen  candidates  for  corporate 
membership  were  elected. 

Professor  C.  E.  Fay,  in  well  chosen  words,  paid  a  fitting  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Delia  D.  Thorndike,  who  died  at  Nice,  October  30.  Her  great  interest  in 
the  Club,  her  desire  to  assist  in  its  work,  and  her  willingness  to  serve  upon 
committees  were  mentioned,  but  special  emphasis  was  placed  upon  her  great 
love  for  nature  and  her  sympathy  for  humanity.  Mrs.  Thorndike  joined 
the  Club  March  28,  1883,  and  became  a  life  member  January  13,  1893.  By 
her  will  she  has  bequeathed  to  the  Club  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

The  Councillor  of  Improvements,  Mr.  Parker  B.  Field,  presented  an 
extended  report,  showing  the  season's  work  by  the  Club  and  others,  and 
mentioning  the  paths  which  still  need  attention. 

Professor  Alfred  E.  Burton,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Topographical  Survey  and  Map  of 
Massachusetts,  addressed  the  Club  on  "  The  Recent  State  and  Town  Boun- 
dary Surveys  of  Massachusetts."  The  speaker  first  g^ve  an  historical  sketch, 
reading  passages  from  the  early  grants  of  the  Crown.  He  then  described 
the  controversies  over  the  various  State  lines  and  the  work  so  far  done  to  fix 
the  bounds  of  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut.  He  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  careful  work,  which  has  just  been 
completed,  in  surveying  and  marking  the  New  York  boundary.  Interesting 
incidents  in  the  work  were  mentioned,  and  lantern  views  were  shown  illus- 
trating instruments,  signals,  and  monuments,  as  well  as  scenery. 
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November  22, 1899.  —  Special  Meeting. 
President  Herbert  in  the  chair. 

Abont  two  hundred  persons  were  present.  Notices  of  the  December  and 
January  meetings  were  given,  and  attention  was  called  to  the  public  sub- 
scription for  the  purchase  of  Cathedral  Ledge,  North  Conway. 

President  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  on  '<  The  Controversy  over  Alaska."  The  speaker  was 
one  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Alaska  Boundary,  and  was  formerly  super- 
intendent of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  An  outline  of 
the  history  of  the  territory  was  given  from  its  discovery  by  Behring  to  the 
present  time.  The  treaty  of  1825  between  Russia  and  England  was  criti- 
cally discussed  .clause  by  clause,  the  best  map  of  that  period,  Vancouver's, 
being  thrown  upon  the  screen.  Subsequent  and  contemporary  maps  were 
presented,  showing  the  line  as  claimed  by  the  opposing  parties,  and  views 
of  mountain  scenery  proved  there  was  no  range  parallel  to  the  sea.  The 
speaker  predicted  that  the  controversy  would  ultimately  be  settled  by  arbi- 
tration, the  resulting  compromise  not  being  to  the  advantage  of  America. 

December  13, 1899.  —  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-sixth  Corporate  Meeting. 

President  Herbert  in  the  chair. 

Nearly  two  hundred  persons  were  present.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence, Mr.  Ritchie  assumed  the  duties  of  Recording  Secretary.  The  report 
of  the  previous  meeting  was  read  and  approved.  Fifteen  persons  were 
elected  to  membership. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Professor  Charles  £.  Fay,  and  his  sub- 
ject was  **  Most  Recent  Exploration  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  and  Selkirks." 
This  work  was  in  continuation  of  the  investigations  and  explorations  in  these 
mountain  regions,  to  which  the  speaker  has  devoted  a  portion  of  each  sum- 
mer vacation  for  several  years  past.  Last  summer  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  brought  to  the  region  three  skilled  Swiss  guides  for  the  benefit  of 
mountain  climbers.  In  company  with  two  of  these  the  first  ascent  of  Mt. 
Dawson  was  made.  The  story  of  this  ascent  formed  the  principal  feature 
of  the  paper,  which  was  illustrated  throughout  by  lantern  views.  An  ac- 
count of  this  ascent  vrill  probably  appear  in  Appalachia,  Vol.  IX.,  No.  3. 
Incidentally  Professor  Fay  spoke  of  minor  trips,  one  of  which  was  to 
Emerald  Lake  in  company  with  Mr.  Charles  G.  Saunders,  who  later  in  the 
evening  spoke  briefly  of  the  region  under  consideration  and  of  the  Kootenai 
district.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ames,  who  likewise  visited  the  Canadian  Alps 
last  summer,  called  renewed  attention  to  the  beauties  of  Lake  Louise. 

January  10,  1900.  —  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-seventh  Corporate  (Annual) 

Meeting. 

President  Herbert  in  the  chair. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-five  persons  were  present.  The  records  of  the 
last  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  Ten  candidates  for  corporate  mem- 
bership were  elected. 
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Miss  Helen  E.  Endicott  read  her  report  as  Councillor  of  Art,  and  the 
report  of  the  Councillor  of  Exploration,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Noyes,  was  presented, 
but  not  read.  Mr.  J.  Ritchie,  Jr.,  read  the  reports  of  the  Excursion  and 
Room  Committees,  and  Professor  C.  E.  Fay  presented  in  a  few  words  a 
report  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  Sella  Collection  during  the  past  year. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Treasurer,  Trustees  of  the  Permanent  and 
Reserve  Funds,  Auditors,  Trustees  of  Real  Estate,  and  of  the  Correspond- 
ing and  Recording  Secretaries  were  presented. 

(For  all  the  above  reports,  see  the  ofiQcial  section  of  this  number  of 
Appalachia.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Harvey  N.  Shepard,  Chairman  of  the  Trustees  of  Real 
Estate,  the  following  two  votes  were  passed  :  — 

The  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  gratefully  recognizes  the  donation  by  Mrs. 
Edson  C.  Eastman,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  of  a  portion  of  Three  Mile  Island  in  Lake 
Winnepesaukee,  and  hereby  extends  its  thanks  to  her  therefor. 

The  sincere  thanks  of  the  Club  are  given  hereby  to  Mr.  John  Charles  Olmsted 
for  his  kindness  in  making  an  examination  and  preparing  a  scheme  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Joseph  Story  Fay  Reservation  in  North  Woodstock. 

Professor  E.  A.  Start,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Nomination 
of  Officers  for  1900,  reported  as  follows  :  — 

For  President,  Albion  A.  Perry;  for  Vice-President,  John  E.  Alden;  for 
Recording  Secretary,  Rose  well  B.  Lawrence;  for  Corresponding  Secretary, 
John  Ritchie,  Jr.;  for  Treasurer,  Rufus  A.  Bullock;  for  Councillor  of  Nat- 
ural History,  Leon  S.  Griswold;  for  Councillor  of  Topography,  Frederic 
Endicott;  for  Councillor  of  Art,  Mabel  C.  Chester;  for  Councillor  of  Ex- 
plorations, Charles  L.  Noyes;  for  Councillor  of  Improvements,  Parker 
B.  Field ;  for  Trustee  of  the  Permanent  and  Reserve  Funds  (for  three 
years),  Isaac  Y.  Chubbuck;  for  Trustee  of  Real  Estate  (for  four  years), 
Augustus  E.  Scott. 

The  balloting  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  candidates  nominated. 

The  retiring  President,  Mr.  Herbert,  appointed  ex-President  R.  F.  Curtis 
a  committee  to  escort  the  President-elect  to  the  chair,  and  in  a  few  words 
welcomed  him  to  the  office.  President  Perry  expressed  to  the  Club  his 
appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him  and  his  wish  to  serve  the  Club 
to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

Professor  Alfred  E.  Burton,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  exhibited  and 
explained  sections  of  trees  upon  which  blazes  and  other  surveyor's  marks 
had  been  made.  Attention  was  called  to  the  annual  layers  of  new  wood 
which  gradually  cover  the  marks,  and  acquire  the  reversed  impression  of 
the  same,  and  it  was  shown  how  these  specimens  were  valuable  as  evidence 
in  court  in  litigation  regarding  boundary  lines. 

January  19,  1900.  —  Special  Meeting. 

President  Perry  in  the  chair. 

About  one  hundred  and  ninety  persons  were  present.  Notices  were  given 
of  the  annual  reception,  February  9,  the  snow-shoe  excursion  to  Jackson, 
Febniary  17  to  26,  and  meetings  to  be  held  in  February  and  March. 
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Professor  William  Morris  Davis  presented  a  paper  entitled,  **  Glacial 
Erosion  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ticino,  Switzerland  "  (see  p.  136).  The  prin- 
cipal feature  treated  was  the  "hanging  valley."  This  and  the  general 
subject  of  erosion  were  finely  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views. 

February  14,  1900.  —  One  hundred  ninety-eighth  Corporate  Meeting. 

President  Perry  in  the  chair. 

One  hundred  twenty  persons  were  present. 

Dr.  J.  Norman  Collie,  of  London,  England,  and  Mr.  Walter  D.  Wilcox, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  were  elected  Corresponding  Members.  Twelve  can- 
didates for  corporate  membership  were  elected.  In  behalf  of  Mr.  Walter 
D.  Wilcox,  Professor  C.  £.  Fay  presented  to  the  Club  a  portfolio  of  five 
beautiful  photographs  of  scenery  in  the  Canadian  Northwest.  Thanks 
were  voted  to  Mr.  Wilcox  for  this  artistic  gift. 

The  President  read  an  invitation  to  the  Club  to  take  part  m  extending  an 
invitation  to  the  International  Geographical  Congress  to  hold  its  next  ses- 
sion in  America  in  1903,  and  upon  vote  of  the  Club  he  appointed  as  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  subject  Mr.  A.  Lawrence  Rotch,  Professor  W.  H.  Niles,  and 
W.  M.  Davis. 

The  subject  of  legislation  against  signs  near  parks  and  parkways  was 
referred  to  the  Council. 

A  paper  entitled  **  The  Great  Glacier  of  the  Illicilliwaet,  British  Co- 
lumbia," by  Messrs.  George  and  William  S.  Vaux,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
read  by  title  (see  p.  156).  Mr.  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  who  was  present,  showed 
and  described  a  large  number  of  beautiful  lantern  views  of  the  glacier  and 
the  adjacent  region,  taken  by  himself  and  brother. 

"  An  Ascent  of  the  Grand  Combin,"  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Judson,  of  Philadel- 
phia (see  p.  127),  was  read  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Curtis,  Sella's  view  of  the  moun- 
tain being  shown  upon  the  screen. 

"The  Seventh  Geographical  Congress  at  Berlin,"  by  Mr.  Henry  G. 
Bryant,  of  Philadelphia  (see  p.  166),  was  read  by  Mr.  A.  Lawrence  Rotch, 
who  represented  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  as  delegate  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  who  took  this  opportunity  to  report. 

Mr.  Rotch  supplemented  Mr.  Bryant's  paper  with  these  remarks  :  "  At 
a  Congress  so  wide  in  scope  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  mountain- 
eering was  not  recognized,  and  that  no  alpine  clubs  were  represented. 
Nevertheless,  the  sphere  of  geog^phy  was  extended  so  as  to  include  the 
atmosphere,  the  recent  explorations  of  which  were  described  by  some  of 
the  International  ^ronautical  Committee,  viz. :  the  work  in  Europe  with  bal- 
loons by  French  and  German  members,  and  the  work  with  kites  in  America 
by  the  speaker.  Practical  demonstrations  of  balloon-ascents  and  kite-flights 
for  scientific  purposes  were  given.  The  lateness  of  the  season  was  probably 
the  reason  why  so  few  Americans  were  present,  the  most  prominent  being 
General  Greely,  who  was  an  honorary  vice-president.  As  would  be  ex- 
pected in  Grermany,  the  social  side  of  the  Cong^ss  was  well  developed,  the 
entertainments  being  numerous  and  often  elaborate.  Before  the  meeting 
in  Berlin,  excursions  to  various  parts  of  the  empire  were  conducted  by 
specialists,  and  at  its  close,  by  invitation  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Hamburg,  a  large  number  of  guests  spent  three  days  in  that  city." 
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Officers  for  1900. 

President, 
Albion  A.  Perry,  291  Broadway,  Somemlle. 

Vice-President. 
John  E.  Aij>en,  Newton. 

Recording  Secretary, 
RosEWELL  B.  Lawrence,  Tremont  Building,  Room  745,  Boston. 

Corresponding  Secretary, 
John  Ritchie,  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  2725,  Boston. 

Treasurer. 
RuFUS  A.  Bullock,  Tremont  Building,  Room  1049,  Boston. 

Councillors, 

Natural  History ^  Leon  S.  Griswold,  Boston. 
Topography^  Frederic  Endicott,  Canton. 
Art,  Mabel  C.  Chester,  Brookline. 
Explorations,  Charles  L.  No  yes,  Somerville. 
Improvements,  Parker  B.  Field,  Milton. 

Trustees  of  Permanent  and  Reserve  Funds, 
Isaac  Y.  Chubbuck.       Charles  H.  French.       Rest  F.  Curtis. 

Trustees  of  Real  Estate, 

Harvey  N.  Shepard.  Charles  E.  Fay. 

Augustus  E.  Scott.  J.  Rayner  Edmandb. 

Charles  L.  No  yes,  Ex-officio, 
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Members  added  since  March,  1899. 

HONORARY  MEMBER. 
Yallot,  Joseph,  Paris,  France. 

CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 

Collie,  J.  Norman,  London,  England. 
Wilcox,  Walter  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CORPORATE  MEMBERS. 

Names  of  Life  Memhers  are  printed  in  small  capitals. 

Abbot,  Mrs.  Edwin  H.,  Cambridge.  Fisher,   William    P.,    Brunswick, 

Adden,  Willard  P.,  Reading.  Me. 

Allen,   Norwood  Penrose,  Grerman-  Fleischer,  Charles,  Dorchester. 
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Our  Quarter-Centenary. 

The  present  issue  of  Appalachia  quite  nearly  marks  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club.  The  year  1876  witnessed  during  the  month 
of  January  three  preliminary  meetings  of  persons  interested  in 
mountain  exploration  with  a  view  to  a  possible  organizatiott, 
and  in  February  the  perfecting  of  such  an  organissation ;  in 
March  occurred  the  Club's  first  meeting  for  the  presentation  of 
papers  —  a  meeting  to  which  the  public  was  invited  and  nearly, 
two  hundred  responded ;  and  as  early  as  in  June  there,  came 
from  the  press  the  first  number  of  Appalachia,  the  embodied 
expression  of  the  new  society's  vitality  and  the  promise  of  its 
permanence. 

It  is  fitting  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  we 
should  pause  gratefully  to  consider  the  way  we  have  trodden 
and  the  place  that  the  Club  and  its  magazine  have  filled  dmring 
this  somewhat  extended  interval,  to  compare  anticipation  with 
realization,  to  take. an  inventory  of  oiir  ideals,  and  to  findr 
encouragement  as  we  enter  upon  our  second  period,  ooincideiitlyf 
with  the  opening  of  the  new  century. 

To  one  turning  the  leaves  of  tiie  earliest  iiNrae  of  the  QuVs. 
journal,  the  most  striking  f  aet  is  the  similarity  of  that  pamphlet 
to  its  latest  numbers,  a  fact  bearing  testimony  to  two  things : 
the  foresight  of  the  founders  of  the  magazine,  and  loyalty  to 
the  ideals  that  were  cherished  at  the  inception  of  the  Club. 
Even  the  external  appearance  differs  but  slightly :  it  is  the  same 
octavo  in  its  familiar  cover  of  brown,  characterized  by  the 
same  simplicity,  bearing  nearly  the  same  legends  in  almost  the 
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identical  fonts  of  type.  All  is  practically  unchanged,  save  that 
the  Club  seal  lends  an  element  of  modest  omanient,  —  an  inno- 
vation introduced  immediately  after  the  adoption  of  our  device 
in  1884.  With  its  sixty-two  pages  it  is  less  bulky  than  our 
present  issues,  that  sometimes  double  that  number;  and  yet, 
taken  together,  numbers  one  and  two  of  the  first  volume,  which 
represent  the  first  year  of  the  Club's  activity,  fill  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pages  with  most  interesting  matter,  —  an  amount 
bearing  favorable  comparison  with  the  output  of  any  later  year. 

Before  we  turn  to  examine  the  contents  of  those  numbers,  a 
word  of  grateful  acknowledgment  and  appreciation  is  due  to  one 
who,  more  than  all  others  combined,  may  be  said  to  have  laid 
the  foundations  of  our  literary  edifice  so  broadly  and  securely, 
—  to  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Scudder.  With  full  faith  in  the  future  of 
the  new  society,  with  the  requisite  knowledge  of  methods  from 
his  training  as  a  scientist  and  bibliograph,  he  grasped  the  some- 
what elaborate  scheme  of  the  Club's  organization  in  all  its 
details,  and  gave  to  it  in  Appalachia  (the  very  name  is  from 
him)  a  nearly  perfect  expression.  When,  after  the  completion 
of  the  first  volume,  he  turned  the  chief  control  over  to  untried 
hands,  the  charge  was  accepted  with  many  misgivings,  and  even 
doubts  whether  matter  would  be  forthcoming  to  complete  a 
second  volume  up  to  the  standard  of  the  first.  But  never  has 
his  interest  and  cooperation  failed;  often  has  the  magazine 
been  favored  with  valuable  special  articles  from  his  pen ;  and 
when,  after  eight  years  of  valuable  service,  Mr.  T.  W.  Higgin- 
son  retired  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  first  Publishing  Com- 
mittee,—  a  directory  first  established  in  1884,  —  this  office 
most  naturally  devolved  upon  Mr.  Scudder,  who  still  continues 
to  devote  to  it  his  generous  service. 

A  glance  within  those  earliest  numbers  shows  the  traditional 
division  into  a  section  composed  of  special  papers  and  an  official 
section,  the  former  consisting  of  articles  read  at  the  meetings, 
the  latter  of  reports  of  officers  and  proceedings  of  the  Club. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  variation  from  present  usage  is  the 
presence  there  of  spring  reports  of  the  Councillors ;  for  in  those 
days  two  reports  were  presented  annually,  one  as  a  sort  of  pro- 
gramme for  the  coming  summer's  work,  the  other  announcing 
in  the  autumn  what  had  been  accomplished.     Naturally  these 
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spring  programmes  after  a  few  years  came  to  embrace  about 
everything  remaining  undone  in  the  several  departments  within 
the  Club's  more  limited  field  ;  wherefore,  even  with  the  most 
energetic  pursuance  of  the  plan,  performance  lagged  in  the 
rear.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that,  as  early  as  1880,  they 
disappear.  So,  too,  in  the  following  issue,  that  of  May,  1881, 
was  printed  the  last  President's  address,  a  paper  laboriously 
prepared  each  year  by  the  outgoing  incumbent  upon  some  spe- 
cial scientific  or  possibly  aesthetic  subject,  the  preparation  of 
which  the  By-Laws  made  the  least  enjoyable  perquisite  of  pre- 
sidential honors.  Apart  from  these  omissions  the  make-up  of 
the  magazine  remains  essentially  unchanged.^ 

In  a  sense  the  history  of  Appalachia  is  the  history  of  the 
Club,  at  least  in  so  far  as  it  interests  the  general  public.  What 
the  Club  has  accomplished,  apart  from  the  enrichment  of  the 
lives  of  its  members,  has  found  a  complete  expression  upon  its 
pages.  The  present  offers  an  appropriate  occasion  to  see  how 
far  the  Club  has  fallen  short,  if  at  aU,  of  the  hopes  and  pro- 
mises of  its  founders,  and  how  far  it  may  have  exceeded  them. 
To  this  end,  and  as  a  directrix  to  our  thought,  let  us  read 
together,  after  this  passage  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  para- 
graphs which,  under  the  title  ^*  Introductory,"  opened  the  first 
number  of  the  magazine :  — 

The  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  was  organized  early  in  1876  for 
the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  those  who  visit  the  mountains  of 
New  England  and  adjacent  regions,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  scien- 
tific research  or  smnmer  recreation.  It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  Club,  that  provision  is  made  for  five  depart- 
ments of  work,  each  of  which  is  placed  under  the  guidance  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  selected  for  that  purpose.  The  Club  will  carry  on 
a  systematic  exploration  of  the  mountains  of  New  England  and  adja- 
cent regions,  publishing  its  results  from  time  to  time,  and  will  collect 
books,  maps,  photographs,  sketches,  and  all  available  information  of 

^  The  first  fiye  nnmbers,  to  Vol.  IL  No.  1,  incltuBiye,  were  printed  by  our  fel- 
low member,  Mr.  A.  A.  Kingman,  though  all  but  the  first  number  were  handled 
by  Messrs.  H.  0.  Houghton  &  Co.  That  earliest  issue  bears  the  imprint  of  A.  Wil- 
liams &  Co.  From  VoL  IL  No.  2,  to  Vol.  VIII.  No.  2,  inclusive,  the  press- 
work  was  done  by  Messrs.  John  Wilson  &  Son.  Since  Vol.  VIII.  No.  3,  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  having  become  the  sales  agents  of  the  Club,  the  printing 
has  been  done  at  the  Riverside  Press. 
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interest  or  advantage  to  frequenters  of  the  moontains.  It  will  also 
encourage  the  opening  of  new  paths,  clearing  of  summits,  from  which 
views  may  be  obtained,  and  other  improvements. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Club,  recognizing  the  importance  of  con* 
necting  its  special  work  among  the  Appalachians  with  the  general 
results  of  investigation  elsewhere,  will  encourage  the  study  of  com- 
parative geography  in  general,  opening  its  meetings  to  contributions, 
both  scientific  and  popular,  on  zoological  and  botanical  geography, 
geology,  topography,  hydrography,  travel,  and  exploration.  It  will 
collect  works  upon  these  topics,  with  maps,  charts,  and  photographs  of 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  by  the  customary  courtesies  of  exchange 
and  correspondence,  will  enter  into  relationship  with  organizations  of 
a  similar  character  elsewhere. 

The  publications  of  the  Club,  of  which  the  present  is  the  first,  will 
include  reports  of  its  meetings,  papers  upon  the  physics,  geography, 
and  natural  history  of  these  regions,  and  specific  directions  for  inves- 
tigations in  the  field.  The  results  of  each  year's  work  will  also  be 
given  in  full,  illustrated  by  maps  of  the  various  places  visited.  The 
Club  desires  to  collect  all  the  information  possible  regarding  the 
attractions  of  various  portions  of  the  mountains,  the  accommodations 
of  the  various  inns,  and,  in  fact,  all  such  information  as  would  be  of 
interest  to  the  artist,  pedestrian,  or  student.  Members  and  others  are 
requested  to  collect  all  facts  concerning  the  designation  of  mountains 
now  known  by  different  names  ;  for  while  it  would  be  absurd  to 
replace  a  well-established  name  by  another  merely  for  caprice,  yet  a 
careful  examination  and  discussion  of  the  facts  in  the  case  will  enable 
one  to  form  a  much  more  correct  estimate  of  the  propriety  of  applying 
a  given  name  to  a  mountain  than  any  evidence  obtained  in  a  single 
spot  from  a  half  dozen  of  the  residents.  This  is  especially  important  in 
the  case  of  a  mountain  near  Conway,  known  as  Pequawket,  Kiarsarge, 
and  Eearsarge,  and  the  mountain  near  Campton  and  Sandwich,  known 
as  Black  or  Sandwich  Dome,  since  both  these  are  important  Coast 
Survey  Stations.  In  a  future  number  some  of  these  will  be  discussed ; 
and  should  the  demand  for  a  publication  of  this  character  prove  suffi- 
ciently great,  a  second  part  of  the  volume  may  be  expected  at  no  dis- 
tant day.  Eventually  it  is  hoped  that  the  Club  may  be  able  to  publish 
a  detailed  and  accurate  map  of  the  White  Mountains  upon  a  large 
scale,  and  in  the  very  best  style  of  workmanship  ;  much  of  the  sum- 
mer's work  of  its  members  will  be  devoted  to  that  end,  and  prelimi- 
nary maps  of  portions  of  the  field  will  be  published  in  Appalachia. 
from  time  to  time,  in  preparation  of  the  completed  chart. 
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The  paramount  object  of  the  new  Club  speaks  in  nearly  every 
line  of  this  carefully  digested  programme :  it  was  to  be  a  work- 
ing society  for  the  exploration  of  the  mountain^  preeminently 
of  the  mountains  of  New  England  as  lying  nearest  at  hand,  but 
broadening  beyond  these  limits  as  far  as  the  remotest  bounds 
where  these  expressions  of  the  majesty  of  the  Creator  lift  their 
exalted  summits.  It  would,  for  its  immediate  field,  annex  to 
New  England  the  adjacent  regions  ;  it  would  open  its  meetings 
to  contributions  on  travel  and  exploration  ;  it  would  collect  data 
from  *'*'  all  parts  of  the  world."  In  brief,  as  all  the  physical 
features  of  our  globe  are  interrelated,  this  scheme  sets  forth  the 
essence  of  a  geographical  society,  with  the  mountain  as  a  rally- 
ing point,  from  whose  summit,  as  it  were,  all  the  other  features 
should  be  dominated  in  the  view.  The  first  retiring  president, 
in  his  address,^  sets  this  clearly  forth :  — 

In  organizing  we  met  .  .  .  the  first  rock  on  which  we  came  near 
splitting,  .  .  .  our  name  .  .  .  and  the  more  vital  problem  of  our  ob- 
jects. Some  wished  to  form  a  geographical  society,  and  that  our  work 
should  be  mainly  scientific,  with  the  walks  and  explorations  as  a  sec- 
ondary feature.  .  .  .  The  adoption  of  the  name  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain Club,  with  the  objects  given  in  our  Constitution,  seems  to  have 
been  a  wise  step.  It  gives  us,  and  was  intended  to  give  us,  a  very 
wide  scope.  By  Appalachian  ...  we  should  include  everything  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  while  by  '^  adjacent  regions  "  some  insist  that  the 
Himalayas  and  even  the  lunar  mountains  should  be  included. 

If  this  choice  of  name  and  objects  was  divined  to  be  ^^  a  wise 
step  *'  in  the  dim  light  of  one  year's  experience,  what  shall  be 
said  of  it  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ?  Under  this 
name  the  organization  has  pursued  these  objects,  the  nearer  and 
the  remoter,  partially  eliminating  some  of  them  by  an  exhaus- 
tive treatment,  yet  replacing  them  with  kindred  new  ones,  and 
always  harmoniously;  for,  strange  to  tell!  never  once  in  all 
these  years  has  a  quarrel  or  acrimonious  dispute  occurred  in 
a  single  meeting,  —  until  to-day  the  name  which  had  such  a 
strange  sound  in  contemporary  ears  is  known  on  two  continents, 
receiving  honored  recognition  in  the  legislative  halls  of  its  native 
State. 

Of  the  five  departments  originally  devised  all  have  continued 

1  ArpAitAomA,  VoL  L,  page  63. 
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active,  and  each  has  contributed  its  share  to  make  the  pages  of 
Appalaghia  a  repository  of  interesting  information.  To  one 
of  them,  Exploration,  the  present  year  has  witnessed  the  addi- 
tion of  a  second  charge.  Forestry,  an  interest  that  has  largely 
developed  within  the  last  decade. 

As  might  be  expected  with  regard  to  a  field  so  accessible, 
important  scientific  articles  pertaining  to  New  England  have 
grown  fewer  with  the  years.  Geodetic  formulaB  and  their  dis- 
cussion, elaborate  collations  of  barometric  and  micrometrio 
measurements  of  heights,  sheets  of  accurate  profiles,  no  longer 
appear  upon  our  pages ;  but  from  time  to  time  the  specialist 
still  has  occasion  to  refer  to  current  issues  of  Appalachia  for 
some  article  treating  of  the  exploration  of  the  air,  ice  caves, 
the  alpine  orthoptera  of  North  America,  or  glacial  erosion  in  the 
valley  of  some  Italian  torrential  stream. 

But  in  no  particular  is  the  variation  of  subject  matter,  within 
narrow  limits,  more  clearly  marked  than  in  the  matter  of  spe- 
cial articles  resulting  from  the  exploration  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains, to  which  the  founding  of  the  Club  gave  a  surprising 
impetus.  To  one  who  to-day  visits  the  White  Hills  in  company 
with  some  well-informed  Club  member,  and  listens  to  him  as  he 
names  the  least  obtrusive  swells  on  the  horizon,  and  recounts 
his  experiences  enjoyed  in  repeated  ascents  of  the  remotest 
wilderness  peaks,  or  in  his  days-long  rambles  over  the  loftiest 
craggy  sky-lines,  it  would  doubtless  seem  strange  to  be  told 
that  when  this  Club  was  formed  large  numbers  of  these  glibly- 
named  summits  were  unchristened,  —  yet,  what  was  almost 
worse,  a  few  were  struggling  for  recognition  under  half  a  dozen 
names,^  —  and  that  only  the  rare  visits  of  lumber  surveyors  or 
unusually  aspiring  hunters  had  ever  disturbed  the  solitude  that 
had  surrounded  scores  of  those  peaks  since  their  creation.     Yet 

^  The  "  bnming  question  *'  of  duplicate  names,  to  which  so  great  prominence  is 
therefore  gfiven  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  "  Introductory,"  has  meantime  died 
out  for  lack  of  fuel.  Notwithstanding  a  different  impression  in  some  portions  of 
New  Hampshire,  the  Club  has  always  maintained  the  sane  and  conservative  view 
of  name  changes  set  forth  in  this  preamble.  As  showing  how  little  argfument 
can  effect  questions  of  the  sort,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  so  far  as  one  of  the  two 
mountains  alluded  to  is  concerned,  there  is  no  more  consensus  of  opinion  to-day 
than  there  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  We  have  simply  agreed  no  longer  to  moot 
such  questions. 
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such  is  the  fact.  The  forest  glens  of  New  Hampshire  were, 
some  of  them,  almost  as  little  known  of  men  as  valleys  of  the 
Caucasus  or  the  Himalayas.  Appalachia  recounts,  page  after 
page,  how  this  veil  of  mystery  was  gradually  stripped  away ; 
how  fair  nooks  and  flumes  and  graceful  waterfalls  were  discov- 
ered ;  how  paths  were  constructed  to  grand  heights  for  the 
benefit  of  the  average  tourist;  and  how  parties  of  ^^Appala- 
chians "  went  without  path  or  trail  through  the  unbroken  forest 
mile  after  mile,  enjoying  in  a  little  way  the  surprises  of  the 
explorer  and  in  a  large  way  the  delights  of  the  rambler  over 
sylvan  heights  and  rocky,  far-viewing  crests.  As  early  as  1880, 
four  years  after  the  founding  of  the  Club,  Mr.  W.  H.  Picker- 
ing, in  the  last  spring  report  of  a  Councillor  of  Exploration, 
could  write :  ^^  The  White  Mountain  re^on  has  been  so  thor- 
oughly explored  during  the  past  few  years,  that  the  Department 
feels  the  scope  of  its  work  very  rapidly  diminishing.  But  in 
the  regions  adjacent,  especially  to  the  north  and  northeast,  a 
good  deal  still  remains  to  be  done."  He  then  gives  a  ^^  table  of 
the  less  visited  peaks  of  the  White  Mountains,"  thirty-five  in 
number,  of  which  eighteen  had  by  that  time  been  described  in 
Appalachia.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  says :  ^^  There 
are  still  sixteen  White  Mountain  summits  of  considerable  im- 
portance of  which  we  know  but  little."  In  1883,  Mr.  Eugene 
B.  Cook,  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  climbers  ever  numbered 
in  our  membership,  was  elected  Councillor  of  this  Department. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  he  had  registered  a  vow  to  leave  not 
one  of  these  sixteen  mysteries  unsolved.  Exploration  sweeps 
them  down  like  a  well-directed  ball  among  the  innocent  ten- 
pins. Appendixes  to  the  reports  of  the  Department  make  ruth- 
less demands  on  the  bourgeois  fonts  of  the  University  Press. 
In  1885  the  fell  purpose  is  accomplished,  and  the  victor  is  able 
to  remark  with  admirable  nonchalance,  ^^  When  the  present 
Councillor  entered  upon  office,  there  still  remained  thirteen  of 
these  peaks  lacking  the  recording  pen  of  an  explorer;  but 
during  the  past  two  years  all  of  these  mountains  have  been 
described  in  Appalachia." 

This  ill-concealed  glee  may  be  all  very  well  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  strenuous  CouncQlor,  but  who  can  fancy  the  feeUngs 
of  a  Publishing  Committee,  with  a  now  widely  recognized 
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periodical  in  their  hands,  at  this  wholesale  slaughter  among  the 
subjects  for  future  special  articles  I  No  magazine  can  live  by 
threshing  old  straw.  The  purple  haze  of  romance  has  faded 
from  a  mountain  when  once  its  mystery  has  been  expressed  in 
type.  The  later  visitor,  even  if  he  enjoys  much,  feels  that  he 
has  no  fresh  material  to  report  to  his  fellow-members ;  and  with 
the  cessation  of  papers  before  the  Club  comes  the  exhaustion 
of  supply  for  a  periodical,  the  chief  reason  for  being  of  which  is 
not  that  of  a  popular  magazine,  innocent  entertainment,  but  to 
be  the  reflection  to  the  larger  public  of  the  subjects  furnishing 
forth  the  meetings  of  the  society  for  which  it  stands,  ^^  a  bond 
of  interest  to  the  non-resident  members  and  a  representative  of 
the  Club  to  other  similar  organizations." 

This  practical  exhaustion  of  subject  matter  from  the  White 
Mountains  coincides  approximately  with  the  end  of  the  first 
decade  of  the  CluVs  history.  About  this  time  ^^  the  adjacent 
regions"  begin  to  attain  a  larger  importance.  The  gradual 
growth  of  this  feature  it  is  interesting  to  observe.  Timid  at 
first,  it  does  not  for  nine  years  pass  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
North  American  continent  and  its  adjacent  islands.  In  1885 
it  leaps  the  Atlantic,  and  henceforth  recognizes  the  world  as  its 
sphere. 

Distinctly  Appalachian  territory,  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  Catskills,  first  lured  us  out  of  our  New  Eng- 
land limits.  In  the  first  six  years  the  Club's  only  wider  jour- 
neying was  when,  in  1878,  with  "  A  Partial  Ascent  of  Sierra 
Blanca,"  we  were  introduced  to  the  Rockies  of  Colorado,  des- 
tined later  (after  1887)  to  become  a  favorite  source  of  supply 
for  our  meetings  and  magazine.  Eastern  Cuba  was  heard  from 
in  1883,  Jamaica  in  the  following  issue,  and  an  Alaskan  vol- 
cano (Makushin)  in  1884.  The  Alps  first  figure  in  the  issue  of 
June,  188t5,  with  a  paper  on  the  Zinal  Eothhorn  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Chapin,  followed  at  rare  intervals  by  other  papers  on  high 
ascents  in  those  mountains,  —  few  in  number,  because  this  field 
had  already  long  been  preempted  by  Europeans,  and  was  fur- 
nishing a  voluminous  literature  easily  accessible.  More  spe- 
cialized work  seemed  called  for  by  an  American  society.  The 
geographical  world  was  desirous  to  know  what  wonders  and 
beauties  this  continent  contained,   perhaps  concealed.     From 
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1885  until  the  most  recent  meeting  of  the  Club,  the  unexplored 
recesses  of  our  CSordilleras,  —  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Wah- 
satch,  the  Sierras,  the  Canadian  Alps,  —  have  furnished  an 
unceasing  fund  of  material  for  the  astonishingly  well-attended 
meetings  of  the  Club. 

No  better  place  will  offer  to  speak  more  fully  of  this  point, 
than  which  none  is  more  eloquent  as  to  the  wise  management  of 
those  intrusted  with  the  furnishing  of  material  for  the  monthly 
meetings,  and  the  loyal  interest  of  the  membership.  Probably 
few,  if  any,  societies  in  New  England  can  boast  a  better  record 
of  attendance.  Scanty  memoranda  exist  for  the  first  seven 
years,  though  mention  is  made  in  official  reports  of  large  num- 
bers  present.  The  attendance  at  210  meetings  between  July, 
1883,  and  February,  1900,  appears  to  have  been  23,350,  an 
average  of  111  at  each  meeting.  The  smallest  number  is  26, 
the  largest,  500.  Other  large  meetings  have  numbered  400, 
300,  290,  265,  250  (several  times),  —  chiefly  on  occasions  when 
the  Club  has  invited  the  public  to  share  its  pleasures. 

The  Club  has  fulfilled  its  promises  also  as  regards  other  pub- 
lications. A  glance  at  the  third  page  of  the  cover  of  Appala- 
CHIA  shows  that  three  valuable  books  bear  its  imprint,  two  of 
these  beautifully  illustrated  small  octavos  on  Colorado  and  the 
Cliff  Dwellers  by  our  recently  deceased  corresponding  member, 
Mr.  Chapin,  the  third  being  the  well-known  "  Walks  and  Drives 
round  about  Boston."  Besides  these,  and  one  little  guide  to  a 
section  of  the  Adirondacks,  the  Club  has  issued  eight  maps  of 
interest  to  considerable  constituencies.  In  several  instances  the 
execution  of  these  maps  has  been  the  work  of  United  States  or 
State  surveys,  yet  in  some  of  these  the  Club,  or  its  members, 
have  lent  their  aid,  and  in  all  cases  it  has  been  the  means  of 
securing  their  issue  in  available  form  for  public  use.  The  pre- 
paration for  the  publication  of  such  an  elaborate  map  of  the 
White  Mountain  region  as  was  contemplated  in  1876  ceased  when 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  began  its  work  in  this  field. 

The  prophecy  of  a  special  library,  suggested  by  the  words, 
*^  it  will  collect  works  upon  these  topics,"  has  come  true  in  a 
larger  measure  than  probably  the  writer  of  those  words  could 
have  forecast  From  the  heterogeneous  collection  of  Govern- 
ment reports  and  stray  pamphlets  that  at  first  were  huddled  in 
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greatest  inaccessibility  in  the  physical  laboratory  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  and  scarcely  more  visited  than  a  Mt.  Tre- 
mont  or  a  Carrigain  —  which  later  were  arranged  in  due  order, 
with  growing  accessions,  in  the  alcove  kindly  furnished  by  the 
Club's  ever  cordial  ally,  the  Society  of  Natural  History  —  from 
this  collection  to  the  1500  volumes  of  scientific  works,  alpine 
literature,  and  books  of  travel  (to  say  nothing  of  its  1300  maps) 
that  year  by  year  are  threatening  to  force  the  Club  into  yet 
more  ample  quarters,  it  is  indeed  a  far  cry.  So,  too,  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Art,  that  from  the  most  meagre 
beginnings  now  indeed  comprises  ^^  photographs  of  all  parts  of 
the  world,"  with  its  magnificent  Sella  views  in  the  Alps,  Cau- 
casus, and  St.  Elias  region,  and  entire  albums  of  exquisite  work 
by  members  of  the  Club  from  negatives  taken  on  manifold  explo- 
rations and  excursions  at  home  and  abroad.  Probably  only  a 
minority  of  the  Club  members  have  any  adequate  intimacy  with 
these. 

"  The  customary  courtesies  of  exchange  and  correspondence  " 
have  added  quite  extensively  to  the  Club's  wealth  in  books  and 
pictures.  In  1877  Mr.  Scudder,  presenting  in  Appalachia  a 
"  List  of  Alpine  Serials,"  the  first  bibliographical  list  of  this 
nature,  could  say :  "  The  following  catalogue  embraces  all  serial 
publications  of  alpine  clubs,  or  independent  journals  devoted 
to  mountaineering,  concerning  which  any  information  could  be 
obtained."  This  list  contains  seventeen,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  fifteen  entries.  Of  the  societies  publishing  these  a 
few  have  ceased  to  exist.  Of  the  survivors,  ten  are  upon  the 
Club's  present  list  of  corresponding  societies,  together  with 
thirty-eight  more  recent  strictly  alpine  European  correspond- 
ents, twenty-four  foreign  geographical  societies,  twenty-eight 
American  organizations,  and  some  twenty-two  less  readily  clas- 
sified exchanges,  —  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two. 
Nearly  all  of  these  societies  publish  serials. 

It  was  natural  that  a  club  with  no  financial  resources,  such 
as  was  ours  at  that  time,  should  be  guarded  in  its  promises  to 
perform  works  demanding  an  outlay  of  money.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  in  those  salutatory  paragraphs  it  is  said,  that  "  it 
will  also  encourage  the  opening  of  new  paths,  clearing  of  sum- 
mits •  .  •  and   other   improvements."     This  work,  which  had 
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begun  before  the  first  Appalachia  was  issued,  has  never  halted 
since.  Larger  enterprises,  also,  such  as  the  construction  of 
camps,  refuges,  and  observatories,  have  been  undertaken.  The 
publication  in  this  same  issue  of  a  complete  table  of  existing 
paths  and  camps  under  Club  control  renders  any  further  speci- 
fication here  unnecessary.  That  its  encouragement  has  taken 
the  very  substantial  form  of  meeting  the  bills  is  shown  by  some 
digits  hiding  away  in  the  printed  table  of  ^^  Expenditures  for 
first  twenty-five  years,"  appended  to  the  Treasurer's  report 
for  1900.  The  very  respectable  sum  of  f4726  represents  the 
amount  of  this  ^^  encouragement." 

And  this  leads  us  to  consider  the  growth  of  the  resources 
and  expenditures  of  the  Club.  They  have  kept  pace  with  the 
healthy  increase  in  membership.  The  society,  which  at  the 
close  of  its  first  year  numbered  134,  now  numbers  1236  mem- 
bers, an  average  annual  increase  of  about  forty.^  The  admis- 
sion fee  and  annual  assessment  during  the  earlier  years  were 
each  two  dollars.  The  former  is  now  five  dollai*s,  the  latter 
three.  The  entire  receipts  of  the  first  year  were  $295,  as 
against  $6442  for  the  year  1900.  From  the  beginning  the 
financial  management  has  been  judicious.  Upon  becoming  in- 
corporated in  1878,  there  was  inserted  in  the  By-Laws  a  clause 
ordering  that  ^^  the  Council  .  •  .  shall  have  no  power  to  subject 
the  corporation  to  any  liability  beyond  the  amount  of  the  cor- 
porate funds."  In  the  day  of  small  things,  as  later  on  when 
larger  resources  were  at  its  disposal,  no  Council  has  been 
tempted  to  overstep  this  wise  limitation.  Apart  from  the  two 
funds,  one  of  which  may  not  be  expended  and  the  other  only 
by  two  deliberate  votes,  there  has  annually  been  a  good  balance 
upon  the  Treasurer's  account. 

Into  the  first  year's  income  of  $295  entered  $43  from  sales 
of  Appalachia  and  accompanying  maps.  Indeed,  the  first 
Treasurer's  report  (which  occupies  but  twelve  lines  on  page  109 
of  Volume  I.)  covers,  besides  assessments,  entrance  fees,  and 
expense  of  printing,  postage,  etc.,  only  the  items  of  expense  for 

1  For  a  detailed  prefentation  oonsnlt  the  table  of  curves  (Plate  XXXVIIL) 
published  with  thia  iwue.  The  laig^t  increase  of  membenhip  in  a  single  year 
was  108  in  the  year  1881 ;  the  smaUest,  1  in  1890.  In  1884  there  was  a  slight 
decrease  of  5,  and  in  188S  of  7  members.  The  decrease  indicated  for  1878  was 
rather  apparent  than  reaL    (See  VoL  IL  p.  61.) 
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Appalachia  No.  1  and  receipts  from  its  sale.  Out  of  the 
scanty  income,  merely  $252,  at  the  disposition  of  the  Council 
for  the  year  1876,  the  liberal  sum  of  $140.86,  more  than  55 
per  cent.,  was  appropriated  for  publications.  Even  with  the 
increasing  demands  of  later  years  this  agency  of  the  Club's 
work  has  never  been  stinted,  so  that  a  grand  total  of  $21,434 
represents  the  expenditures  of  twenty-five  years  for  this  item. 
The  entire  eicpenditure  for  this  period,  exclusive  of  appropria- 
tions to  the  two  funds,  being  $57,809,  it  appears  that  87  per 
cent,  of  the  expenditures  have  been  made  in  this  department. 
The  income  from  sales  in  the  same  period  has  netted  the  Club 
$7102,  about  one  third  of  the  cost.  In  the  first  years,  when  the 
annual  fee  was  small,  Appalachia  depended  for  its  circulation 
wholly  upon  sales  to  the  members  as  well  as  to  the  public.  The 
edition  was  small,  merely  five  hundred  copies,  the  illustrations 
were  few  and  seldom  expensive.  When,  in  1882,  the  annual 
assessment  was  raised  to  three  dollars,  the  magazine  became  a 
perquisite  of  membership.  The  size  of  the  edition  has  neces- 
sarily kept  pace  with  the  increasing  membership,  until  it  has 
reached  two  thousand  copies.  Expensive  illustrations  now  ap- 
pear in  every  issue,  so  that  the  cost  of  a  single  number  has 
amounted  to  over  $725.  The  greater  part  of  the  edition  being 
distributed  gratis  to  members  and  exchanges,  the  income  from 
sales  at  present  bears  a  trifling  proportion  to  the  cost. 

The  only  other  item  of  expense  which  in  magnitude  bears 
comparison  with  that  for  publications  is  the  one  for  room-rent. 
For  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence  the  Club  had  no  home  of 
its  own.  The  welcome  guest  of  the  Institute  of  Technology, 
for  its  public  meetings  and  sessions  of  the  Council,  and  per- 
mitted to  utilize  an  alcove  of  the  Natural  History  Society's 
library  for  its  books,  it  managed  to  ward  off  the  feeling  of  home- 
lessness  for  nearly  a  decade.  Members  of  the  Committee  that 
was  appointed  to  make  inquiry  as  to  securing  a  headquarters 
for  the  Club  recall  to-day  with  a  smile  the  modest  ideas  with 
which  they  set  about  their  investigation.  Its  chairman  was  the 
then  President,  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson.  A  small  room,  perhaps 
thirteen  feet  square,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ticknor  Mansion 
on  Park  Street,  the  view  of  its  one  window  out  upon  the  brick 
wall  of  the  Union  Club's  building,  was   the   first   seemingly 
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possible  selection.  The  annual  rental  would  have  been  perhaps 
f  275.  But  by  chance  a  neighboring  door,  to  room  17  on  the 
front,  stood  open,  revealing  the  beautiful  view  over  the  Com- 
mon. This,  and  not  the  fact  that  the  room  itself  was  in  every 
way  more  commodious,  enlarged  the  Committee's  ambition, 
and,  with  no  sHght  misgivings  as  to  their  culpable  extravagance, 
they  determined  to  recommend  a  room  demanding  an  expendi- 
ture  of  $400  annually.  To  save  the  Club  treasury,  and  possibly 
their  first  proposition,  they  coupled  with  this  recommendation 
another,  that  the  rental  be  met  by  subscription.  Both  recom- 
mendations were  adopted,  and  the  Society  secured  a  beautiful 
home  in  December,  1885.  A  year  later  the  Becording  Secre- 
tary in  his  annual  report  said :  — 

This  method  of  paying  the  room  expenses  is  not  advisable  for 
future  years.  Not  only  is  it  unpleasant  to  solicit  subscriptions  year 
after  year  for  the  same  object,  but  some  members  are  probably  de- 
terred from  using  the  room  on  account  of  inability  to  subscribe.  The 
best  policy,  therefore,  is  for  the  Club  to  assume  the  room  expenses. 

In  the  Treasurer's  report  for  1889  the  item  "  Donations  for 
the  Club  room  "  disappears.  Here  at  No.  9  Park  Street  were 
the  headquarters  of  the  Society  for  ten  years.  But  in  1896  the 
Club,  true  to  its  ideals,  aspired  to  higher  things.  The  tenth 
floor  of  the  Tremont  Building,  then  approaching  completion 
though  the  access  was  still  by  ladders,  attracted  to  its  dizzy 
heights  a  new  Committee.  One  of  the  first  tenants  of  the 
finished  structure  was  this  Club,  confidently  assuming  an  annual 
rental  for  its  rooms  of  $1100,  an  amount  since  increased,  by 
the  cost  of  storage  warehouse  and  other  facilities,  to  over  $1200. 
In  view  of  all  the  practical  advantages,  it  is  probable  that  no 
one  regards  this  as  an  extravagant  outlay.  While  it  fosters  the 
social  aspect  of  membership,  that  is  only  an  incidental  fact. 
Nothing  is  more  obvious  upon  a  study  of  the  finances  of  the 
Club  than  that  mere  social  enjoyment  has  never  made  the 
slightest  drafts  upon  its  resources.  Rather  has  this  feature 
been  a  factor  strengthening  them ;  almost  never  has  even  the 
Committee  on  the  Annual  Reception  reported  a  deficit  in  its 
accounts,  while  on  the  other  hand  this  Committee  and  that  on 
Excursions  have  in  all  turned  over  to  the  treasury  for  general 
purposes  the  handsome  sum  of  $1855. 
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The  readiness  of  members  to  subscribe  toward  anything  that 
shall  be  at  once  a  valuable  possession  of  the  Club  and  a  source 
of  enjoyment  to  all  its  membership  is  most  manifest  in  the 
swiftly  consummated  work  of  securing  a  summer  home  by  Lake 
Winnepesaukee.  An  entire  island,  some  forty  acres,  with  a 
commodious  bungalow,  has  been  secured  within  a  twelvemonth, 
at  a  total  cost  of  over  $2500.  The  story  of  this  enterprise  is 
told  in  the  pages  of  this  issue  of  Appalachia.  The  generosity 
of  Mrs.  Eastman  and  the  indebtedness  of  the  Club  to  Mr.  R.  B. 
Lawrence,  for  eighteen  years  its  indefatigable  Recording  Secre- 
tary and  a  wise  inspiring  and  directing  influence,  will  not  fail 
of  due  recognition. 

It  would  be  an  agreeable  task  to  enlarge  upon  the  excursional 
aspect  of  the  Club's  activity,  a  feature  obviously  in  mind  from 
the  outset,  as  seen  in  the  quotation  already  given  from  the 
address  of  Professor  E.  C.  Pickering,  the  prime  mover  for  the 
Society's  organization.  The  detailed  presentation  made  by  ex* 
President  Mann  at  the  close  of  the  first  decade  of  the  Society's 
existence,  and  printed  in  Appalachia,  Vol.  V.  No.  2,  taken 
together  with  the  report  of  the  Excursion  Committee  of  1900, 
printed  in  the  present  issue,  bears  witness  to  the  perennial  in- 
terest of  these  outings.  Perhaps  those  who  recall  with  an  affec- 
tionate remembrance  those  earliest  excursions,  when  the  moun- 
tain world  was  almost  as  fresh  as  when  created,  may  be  a  little 
envied  by  the  later  generation  of  excursionists ;  but,  after  all. 
Nature  is  always  new  each  early  summer,  and  "  where  one  has 
never  been  before,"  as  Professor  Huntington  said  in  one  of  our 
earliest  meetings,  "  a  first  visit  is  always  an  exploration."  If 
the  Appalachian  Club  has  deserved  well  of  the  human  race,  it  is 
for  what  it  has  done  in  twenty-five  years  in  bringing  city-bred 
humanity,  men  and  especially  women,  face  to  face  with  Nature. 

It  may,  however,  claim  recognition  for  more  tangible  results 
of  wide  public  value.  It  has  never  sought  its  own,  but,  system- 
atically and  always,  "another's  wealth."  If  it  has  a  Permanent 
and  a  Reserve  Fund,  aggregating  $7500,  this  also  is  merely 
incidental.  Hoarding  its  income  has  never  been  its  aim.  The 
Reserve  Fund  exists  to  further  worthy  enterprises,  such  as  the 
guide-book  for  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  While  it  does  not  care 
to  sink  money  in  such  ventures,  it  does  not  hesitate  in  view  of 
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such  a  possibility,  if  the  end  aimed  at  is  a  good  one  largely 
considered. 

More  than  by  money,  however,  it  has  aided  noble  enterprises 
by  its  hearty  sympathy  and  earnest  advocacy.  The  great  Metro- 
politan Park  system  of  Boston  and  vicinity  came  into  being 
through  the  agency  of  the  Trustees  of  Public  Reservations  in 
Massachusetts.  To  quote  from  Mr.  Sylvester  Baxter  (than 
whom  there  is  no  more  competent  witness),  in  his  article  on 
"  A  Trust  to  Protect  Nature's  Beauty "  in  the  current  (Feb- 
ruary)  number  of  The  Review  of  Reviews,  "  The  movement  for 
the  organization  of  this  body  •  .  .  was  started  by  the  Appala- 
chian Mountain  Club,  in  the  spring  of  1890."  Not  only  was 
the  initial  movement  towards  the  creation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Parks  Commission  inspired  by  this  Club,  —  and  primarily,  let 
it  not  be  forgotten,  through  the  efforts  of  its  then  Councillor 
of  Topography,  the  late  much-lamented  Charles  Eliot,  —  but 
the  bill  for  the  creation  of  the  Commission  was  supported  at  the 
legislative  hearing  and  advocated  at  special  meetings  by  the 
official  representatives  of  the  Society.  Could  the  Club  point  to 
no  other  result  of  its  activities  beyond  its  share  in  this  move- 
ment, which  has  already  invested  $10,000,000  of  the  State's 
capital  in  perpetuity  for  the  health  and  enjoyment  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  would  not  have  reason  to  regret  the  time  and  effort  of  so 
many  devoted  men. 

The  name  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  has  gained  by 
such  advocacies  a  good  standing,  at  least  with  the  public  men 
of  our  own  State.  And  so  when,  in  1893,  the  Legislature  was 
petitioned  to  extend  its  charter  to  enable  the  Society  to  hold 
real  estate,  powers  were  granted  it  without  opposition  that  differ 
from  those  enjoyed  by  the  State's  own  Trustees  of  Public  Reser- 
vations only  in  the  added  right  of  that  body  to  acquire  holdings 
under  the  law  of  eminent  domain.  There  is  no  limit  in  extent 
or  value  to  the  amount  of  such  possible  holdings  by  the  Club, 
and  they  are  exempted  from  taxation  if  not  exploited  for  gain. 

Moved  by  a  desire  to  bear  a  part  in  preserving  the  sylvan 
beauty  of  the  mountain  districts  of  New  Hampshire,  it  has  been 
the  Club's  ambition  to  acquire  similar  holdings  in  that  State. 
In  truth,  this  was  the  chief  and  ulterior  aim  in  securing  the 
extension  of  the  Club's  charter  under  Massachusetts  law,  —  for 
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by  the  law  of  our  neighbor  State  a  foreign  corporation  enjoys 
similar  privileges  to  those  established  under  its  own  laws.  Act- 
ing under  this  motive,  the  Club  has  acquired  through  gift  three 
small  holdings  and  one  of  considerable  size,  which  it  maintains 
at  its  own  cost,  and  holds  in  trust  for  the  public  as  completely 
as  any  public  park  is  so  held.  To  maintain  such  lands  demands 
an  outlay  of  funds.  Without  a  considerable  amount  set  apart 
for  such  maintenance,  especially  if  subject  to  taxation,  the  Trus- 
tees of  Seal  Estate  (constituted  by  vote  of  the  Club  in  1894) 
would  have  to  be  cautious  in  the  acceptance  of  gifts  and  be- 
quests, to  say  nothing  of  restraining  their  enterprise  in  solicit- 
ing them.  In  view  of  the  motives  of  the  Club,  and  in  particular 
of  the  benefit  which  could  not  but  inure  to  New  Hampshire 
from  important  holdings  by  such  an  organization  of  forest  lands 
in  the  region  which  for  its  beauty  annually  attracts  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  State,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  bill  recently 
introduced  into  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature,  asking  for  the 
same  exemption  which  the  real  estate  of  the  Club  enjoys  in 
Massachusetts,  was  defeated.  It  is  confidently  believed,  how- 
ever, that  this  defeat  is  not  final,  but  that  a  clearer  understand- 
ing of  the  situation  will  at  some  future  day  bring  about  the 
passage  of  such  a  bill  by  a  large  majority. 

The  present  number  completes  the  ninth  volume  of  Appa- 
LACHIA.  It  has  been  deemed  appropriate  to  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  our  second  quarter-century  by  the  publication  of  a  double 
number  and  one  that  should  peculiarly  represent  the  old  and 
the  new  of  our  Club's  life.  Profiles  of  the  horizon  seen  from 
two  of  our  neighboring  hills  do  duty  for  those  elder  day  pro- 
ducts of  its  topographical  camera.  The  mountains  of  New 
England  are  again  heard  from  in  pleasing  echoes  from  the 
past,  while  "the  adjacent  regions"  assert  their  bold  claim  to 
the  lion's  share  of  space.  The  story  by  a  Massachusetts  woman 
of  her  ascents  of  Himalayan  peaks  to  an  altitude  very  rarely 
reached  by  man,  and  never  before  by  one  of  her  sex,  introduces 
us  for  the  first  time  to  this  field,  except  as  we  have  been  per- 
mitted to  gaze  on  the  crown  of  the  world  through  the  eyes  of 
members  back  from  Darjeeling.  The  Canadian  Alps,  recog- 
nized by  the  world  of  alpinists  as  in  some  sense  an  appanage  of 
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our  Club,  again  appeal  for  recognition,  as  worthy  to  allure  to 
their  exploration  at  least  as  large  a  contingent  of  the  member- 
ship as  was  engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  investigating  the 
recesses  of  the  White  Mountains  in  the  first  decade.  So  long 
as  these  two  fields  preserve,  the  one  its  beauty,  and  the  other 
its  mystery  and  grandeur,  there  is  no  danger  of  a  diminution 
in  the  freshness  or  size  of  our  Journal,  nor  in  that  loyal  love 
of  Nature  on  which  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  is  substan- 
tially founded. 


Pioneer  Ascents  in  Baltistan  (Himaiayas). 

Bt  Fankt  BuliiOck  Wobkmak. 
Bmd  Stptember  19, 1900. 

After  several  years'  absence  in  the  East,  I  much  appreciate 
the  privilege  afforded  to-night  of  speaking  to  my  own  country- 
men, and  more  particularly  to  people  of  my  own  State,  of  our 
climbs  of  last  year  in  high  Asia. 

As  I  said  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  International  Alpine  Con- 
gress at  Paris,  it  was  on  French  soil,  when  contemplating  Mt. 
Blanc  from  the  Jardin,  that  I  was  first  seized  with  snow  and 
ice  fever.  But  the  first  love  of  the  hills  was  aroused  in  me 
many  years  before,  when  we  passed  several  summers  in  the 
White  Mountains  and,  lingering  on  the  slopes  of  Clinton  and 
Pleasant  and  among  the  crags  of  Mt.  Washington,  I  realized 
that  there  was  no  beauty  like  the  beauty  of  the  mountains,  no 
atmosphere  —  whether  in  storm  or  fair  weather  —  equal  to  that 
which  enshrouds  them,  and  no  solitude  so  soul-satisfying  as  that 
which  reigns  on  the  arStes  and  summits  of  the  eternal  hills. 

We  must  all  cherish  an  affection  for  objects  that  have  in- 
stilled in  us  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  so  before  I  ask  you  to 
accompany  me  to  the  snows  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  I 
would  pay  my  tribute  of  respect  to  the  New  Hampshire  hills, 
the  only  ones,  I  regret  to  say,  that  are  at  all  known  to  me  in 
this  land  of  varied  and  fine  scenery. 

Our  party,  consisting  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Workman,  Mattia 
Zurbriggen,  myself,  and  about  fifty  coolies  and  servants,  left 
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Srinagar,  Kashmir,  on  July  1,  and  passed  by  the  upper  Deosai 
route  to  Skardu  and  Shigar.  Thence  crossing  the  Skoro  La, 
17,000  feet,  in  three  marches  we  reached  Askole  in  Braldu  at 
the  foot  of  the  Biafo,  Funmah  and  Baltoro  glaciers. 

The  Skoro  La  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  varied  of  the 
numerous  mountaineering  passes  crossed  by  us  in  our  two  sum- 
mers in  high  Asia.  I  use  the  term  ^^  mountaineering  pass  "  in 
counter-distinction  to  ordinary  passes  such  as  the  Zozi  La  and 
Namiki  La  on  the  route  to  Leh.  Difficulty  is  not,  however, 
necessarily  contingent  upon  height  in  the  Karakoram  passes, 
some  of  14,000  feet  offering  more  so-called  ^^  mountain  techni- 
calities "  than  others  of  17,000.  They  told  us  at  Skardu  that  it 
was  too  early  in  the  year  to  cross  the  Skoro  La ;  that  it  was  not 
yet  open.  But  when  among  the  valley-loving  people  of  the  east- 
era  mountain  world,  it  is  not  well  to  place  too  much  credence 
in  such  remarks,  and  so  we  decided  to  attempt  opening  it  for 
the  season,  if  any  such  necessity  really  Existed. 

Two  to  three  hours'  march  from  Shigar  brought  us  to  Askor 
nullah,  to  a  village  shaded  by  apricot  trees,  at  the  opening  of  a 
wild  ravine  leading  to  the  pass.  Some  time  was  lost  between 
the  calling  of  the  coolies  from  the  fields  by  the  lambardar  and 
the  desperate  raiding  upon  the  fruit  trees  by  our  servants,  and 
it  was  well  on  toward  ten  o'clock  before  we  succeeded  in  dispos- 
ing of  our  kit  upon  the  backs  of  the  most  voluble  set  of  men 
we  had  yet  met  with. 

The  trail  up  the  Askor  ravine  winds  under  frowning  preci- 
pices, or  sometimes  in  a  mere  trace  clambers  over  steep,  slip- 
pery snouts  of  adjacent  rock-peaks.  Between  these  heights  the 
Askor  torrent  bore  down  upon  us  with  a  deafening  roar.  After 
four  or  five  crossings  we  foimd  we  could  no  longer  continue  in 
safety,  and  decided  to  halt  in  a  stony  widening  of  the  ravine 
at  the  base  of  a  grand  dolomite-like  peak. 

Notwithstanding  an  early  start  the  following  day,  we  were 
six  hours  reaching  the  base  of  the  pass.  As  the  vegetation 
grew  scantier,  the  air  colder,  and  the  sun  sank  lower,  the  coolies 
began  to  falter  and  some  complained  of  feeling  ill.  Fearful  of 
not  crossing  the  pass  before  nightfall,  we  urged  them  on,  but 
to  little  purpose,  for  a  number  fell  down  with  their  loads  and 
rent  the  air  with  moaning.     Finally,  at  16,800  feet,  we  saw 
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that  it  was  necessary  to  bivouac  as  best  we  could  on  a  narrow 
bleak  edge  of  the  arete  leading  to  the  stony  face  of  the  col  be- 
tween two  deep  nullahs,  down  which  rook  avalanches  thundered 
throughout  the  night. 

One  small  tent  was  pitched  on  this  projection.  Zurbriggen 
and  the  coolies  slept  under  the  rocks,  the  latter  adding  their 
direful  groans  to  the  rock  cadence  of  the  mountains,  until  sleep  . 
brought  them  relief.  At  4.30  A.  M.  we  broke  camp,  with  the 
glass  at  32^  F.,  and  the  men  seemingly  recovered  from  their 
malaise.  It  was  curious  to  see  how  this  comparatively  low  alti- 
tude affected  these  natives,  who  during  the  summer  months  not 
infrequently  cross  the  pass. 

The  south  face  of  the  pass  is  a  wild  scree-covered  wall,  bare 
of  snow  in  early  July.  From  the  beginning  the  north  face  is 
descended  over  a  wide  crevassed  snow-field,  which  ends  in  a  long 
glacier.  To  the  east  of  the  pass  a  dazzling  circle  of  snow  peaks 
develops  as  the  traveler  descends.  Although  grander,  they  re- 
semble closely  the  well-known  summits  seen  from  the  Oorner 
Orat,  Monte  Rosa,  the  Lyskamm  and  Castor  and  Pollux.  But 
we  shall  return  to  this  circle  later  on. 

The  coolies,  now  jubilant  at  the  prospect  of  the  long  descent, 
glissaded  the  snow-fields  regardless  of  crevasses  and  of  our 
camp  treasures.     And  thus  we  approached  Askole. 

Askole  has  been  aptly  called  ^^  the  world's  end ; "  the  name 
is  given  to  seven  villages  scattered  about  this  distant  valley,  each 
with  its  separate  lambardar  or  chief.  The  principal  collection 
of  huts,  connected  with  the  outer  world  only  by  a  flimsy  rope 
bridge,  and  the  trackless  ice  rivers  toward  Hunza  and  Turk- 
estan, is  in  truth  a  last  gite  for  humanity,  the  final  dot  of  green 
on  the  ragged  edge  of  a  world  of  rock  and  snow. 

After  eleven  hours'  hard  marching  we  reached  this  bridge, 
which  spans  the  wide  Braldu  Kiver,  with  some  trepidation. 
This  particidar  bridge  ranks  as  one  of  the  longest  (270  feet) 
and  the  most  trying  in  a  country  where  such  catenaries  are  not 
uncommon.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  sensation,  particularly  about 
mid-stream,  to  find  one's  self  swinging  over  such  a  turbulent 
river  as  the  Himalayan  snows  produce. 

In  Shigar  the  Askole  people  are  spoken  of  as  Braldu  men. 
They  are  of  Tibetan  origin,  although  Mahomedan  in  religion. 
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They  are  a  cheerful,  noisy  lot,  difiFering  essentially  from  the 
long-faced,  whining  Kashmiri.  Naturally  good  mountaineers, 
they  can  go  loaded  wherever  it  is  necessary ;  but  much  forcing 
is  required  to  make  them  do  this,  for  like  the  Kashmiri,  they 
prefer  to  huddle  about  a  camp-fire  and  gossip  through  the  hours 
of  a  summer  day. 

We  were  to  follow  up  the  Biaf o  glacier  for  more  than  thirty 
miles  to  the  Hispar  pass.  This  sort  of  thing  was  not  in  the 
daily  program  of  Askole  people,  and  it  took  three  long  days  for 
the  different  lambardars  to  assemble  coolies  and  get  together 
the  necessary  provisions. 

No  one  had  been  up  there  since  Sir  Martin  Conway  and 
party  had  descended  the  glacier  in  1892.  The  chiefs  seemed 
to  be  all  new  men,  and  the  only  souvenir  of  the  Conway  party 
was  Sir  Martin's  "  chit  "  of  reference,  which  was  handed  us  by 
lambardar  Kinchin,  who  was  to  be  the  chief  of  our  band. 

He  had  not  been  with  Mr.  Conway,  but  he  now  owned  the 
testimonial,  and,  as  he  spoke  Hindustani,  he  was  to  play  the 
complicated  role  of  leader  of  the  men  and  interpreter.  He 
wore  the  cast-off  linen  coat  of  an  English  sahib,  and  carried  a 
cotton  umbrella.  As  ruler  of  the  men  he  proved  a  failure,  but 
he  was  always  dignified,  even  when  chattering  with  cold  among 
the  s^racs. 

We  left  Askole  on  the  16th  of  July.  Two  hours'  march 
brought  us  to  the  beginning  of  the  glacier,  where  all  paths 
cease,  and  the  tiresome  moraine  work  common  to  great  glaciers 
begins.  A  recession  of  the  snout  of  the  glacier  has  taken  place 
in  late  years.  Colonel  Godwin  Austen  tells  us  that  in  1861  the 
end  abutted  against  the  cliffs  of  the  south  side  of  the  Askole 
valley ;  now  it  but  reaches  the  line  of  the  north  side.  Zurbrig- 
gen,  who  was  with  the  Conway  party  in  '92,  also  found  great 
changes  in  the  first  twelve  miles  of  our  route,  it  having  become 
much  more  heavily  crevassed,  and  broken  into  s^racs,  and  con- 
sequently more  difficult  to  explore. 

We  ascended  the  high  lateral  moraine  at  a  point  over  a  mile 
from  the  end  of  the  glacier,  thus  cutting  off  in  distance,  and 
obtaining  a  speedy  foothold  on  the  ice.  The  march  continued 
all  day  over  great  truncated  s^racs,  divided  by  deep  crevasses. 
The  ice,  although  often  very  slippery,  was  generally  concealed 
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by  a  varied  covering  of  detritus  of  mud  and  sand.  Boulders  of 
granite,  white  quartz,  sandstone,  and  shale  lay  all  about,  some- 
times bridging  the  crevasses.  We  made  fair  headway,  and 
toward  night  left  the  glacier,  and,  climbing  to  a  high  alluvial 
terrace,  encamped  at  a  height  of  11,775  feet. 

The  next  day,  as  we  attacked  the  glacier,  we  foresaw  hard 
and  slow  work  ahead.  Giant  honeycombed  s^racs  arose  in 
frosted  pinnacles  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and,  to  supple- 
ment the  labor  entailed  in  getting  through  them,  a  light  coating 
of  new  snow  covered  ice  and  detritus.  The  crevasses  were  longer 
and  wider,  and  seldom  spanned  by  bridges.  We  sought  for  a 
passage  not  far  from  camp,  but  found  none  on  that  side.  We 
then  crossed  to  the  centre,  and  tried  our  luck  amid  a  reach  of 
s^racs  rising  like  a  huge  white  tongue  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above 
our  trail. 

As  we  spent  hours  cutting  steps  over  and  around  them,  our 
feet  chilled  by  the  ice  and  fresh  snow,  I  recalled  the  short  march 
made  some  years  before  through  those  of  the  Glacier  des  Bos- 
sons,  on  what  was  to  me  then  a  first  and  wonderful  ascent  of 
Mt.  Blanc.  Those  were  in  a  baby  glacier  of  Europe ;  Asia 
was  showing  us  here  the  real  primeval  ice-flow. 

After  losing  much  time  we  succeeded  in  bringing  the  coolies 
through,  until  we  came  upon  two  especially  tall  s^racs  separated 
by  a  profound  crevasse.  On  the  side  of  one  of  these  Zurbrig- 
gen  had  to  cut  a  gallery  fully  thirty  feet  long.  It  took  him  a 
half  hour  to  do  this,  while  we,  meantime,  sat  cooling  off  on  a 
neighboring  white  ice-shelf.  A  number  of  the  older  coolies 
began  to  remonstrate  and  talk  of  returning,  and,  as  may  be 
imagined,  they  were  answered  with  considerable  asperity.  The 
gallery  finished,  we  passed  through  and  settled  ourselves  on  our 
mackintoshes  for  another  cool  period  of  waiting.  I  don't  know 
that  one  masters  the  lesson  of  patience  in  India,  but  one  cer- 
tainly learns  to  wait,  sometimes  for  hours,  sometimes  for  days, 
whether  in  the  hills  or  on  the  plains. 

Owing  to  the  projection  of  the  icy  walls,  the  coolies  could 
not  follow  loaded,  so  that  the  loads  had  to  be  handed  through 
the  passage  first.  To  accomplish  this.  Kinchin  and  our  bearer 
were  placed  in  the  gallery  to  hand  the  packs,  some  of  which 
weighed  sixty  pounds,  to  Zurbriggen,  who  stood  at  the  most 
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precarious  point,  one  leg  astride  the  crevasse  and  his  foot 
braced  against  the  opposite  s^rac.  He  passed  them  on  to  two 
camp  servants  stationed  on  a  lower  shelf  to  receive  them. 

Last  of  all  came  two  sheep,  which  were  to  serve  for  food 
later  on.  One  was  safely  landed  on  the  further  side,  the  other, 
owing  to  inexpert  handling,  slipped  into  the  crevasse  and  dis- 
appeared from  sight.  This  proved  too  much  for  the  tender 
feelings  of  Zurbriggen,  who  insisted  that  two  of  the  men  lower 
him  on  the  rope  into  the  crevasse.  The  lamb  was  found  shiv- 
ering but  unhurt  in  the  blue  depths,  and  was  safely  extricated 
from  its  cheerless  surroundings.  'We  warmed  ourselves  by 
taking  a  snap-shot  at  Zurbriggen,  as  he  was  being  drawn  up 
after  the  rescue. 

We  next  reached  a  couloir,  through  which  we  pushed  with  all 
possible  alacrity,  but  too  soon  our  efforts  to  reestablish  our  cir- 
culation were  brought  to  a  close.  A  flat  ice  surface  was  reached, 
and  we  were  confronted  with  huge  bridgeless  crevasses  that 
could  not  be  jumped. 

^'  And  now  you  must  let  me  seek  for  a  passage,"  said  Zur- 
briggen. "  Very  well,"  we  replied,  and  prepared  for  another 
icy  time  of  probation.  He  found  no  passage,  and,  as  the 
weather  was  thickening  and  the  day  advanced,  after  consulta- 
tion we  decided  to  return  to  the  old  camp  for  the  night.  We 
retraced  our  steps,  the  coolies  retiring,  as  they  always  do,  with 
an  ease  and  swiftness  they  never  show  on  an  outward  march. 

The  following  day  we  remained  in  camp  while  Zurbriggen, 
accompanied  by  Kinchin  and  his  cotton  umbrella,  made  a  recon- 
noissance.  He  went  to  the  east  side,  but  saw  no  chance  of 
advance,  and  curiously  enough  later  found  that  the  only  practi- 
cable negotiation  was  at  the  point  we  had  left,  where  he  finally 
discovered  a  bridge. 

Thus  losing  a  full  day,  we  set  out  again  on  July  19,  passing 
the  great  s^rac  belt  successfully  by  noon.  We  kept  to  the 
smoother  parts,  but  the  coolies,  with  their  characteristic  dislike 
of  ice,  followed  the  westerly  ridge,  which  again  brought  them 
into  a  labyrinth  of  s^racs.  We  had  to  cross  over  to  them  and 
bring  them  out.  We  tried  to  find  an  encamping  place  on  the 
right  bank,  but  huge  s^racs  and  crevasses  barred  our  efforts, 
and,  crossing  to  the  left  bank  after  two  hours'  struggle  among 
border  seracs,  we  reached  a  stony  plateau  at  12,900  feet. 
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On  July  20  we  came  to  Boggy  Camp  (13,600  feet),  on  the 
west  bank,  a  sandy  hollow  at  the  entrance  of  a  side  nullah 
(ravine)  leading  to  a  group  of  glorious  snow-peaks.  These  side 
glacial  valleys  constantly  open  upon  the  Biafo,  revealing  peaks 
of  Mt.  Blanc-like  form,  rising  in  untriangulated  splendor  to  fully 
24,000  and  26,000  feet,  while  unexplored  glaciers  of  greater 
dimensions  than  the  Aletsch  sweep  down  to  the  main  colossus. 
Poor  words  fail  utterly  to  express  their  pristine  glory. 

We  passed  four  days  at  Boggy  Camp,  the  weather  being  un- 
settled. This  was  the  last  point  where  wood  was  found,  and  we 
employed  the  time  in  sending  a  supply  to  Ogre  Camp  for  future 
use. 

We  were  favored  with  many  weathers  at  Boggy  Camp,  —  rain, 
wind,  and  snow,  varied  by  wonderful  breaks,  when  scenes  of 
cloud-swept  peaks  made  very  looking  a  pleasure,  known  only  to 
the  lonely  interloper  of  this  world  above  all  green  things.  We 
again  broke  camp  on  July  25,  with  barometers  rising,  and  after 
an  hour  in  rough  moraine  reached  the  centre  of  glacier. 

Ogre  Camp  is  situated  on  a  southern  spur  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  mountain  massifs.  It  consists  of  a  small  grass-covered 
projection  from  a  rock  slant,  and  overhangs  the  glacier  by  two 
hundred  feet.  Our  tents  were  pitched  upon  three  small  terraces. 
Opposite  us  rose  a  huge  falerie  of  granite  walls  and  peaks.  It 
splits  mid-way  from  its  base  into  spires  and  domes,  rising  snow- 
sheathed,  where  snow  can  lodge,  to  21,000  or  23,000  feet,  and 
puts  to  shame  all  the  aiguilles  of  the  Alps.  We  named  this 
group  the  Biafo  Walhalla. 

I  must  here  speak  of  the  wonderful  massif  rising  to  the  north 
of  Ogre  Camp.  From  its  immense  ramparts  innumerable  airy 
needles  pierce  the  blue  at  9000  feet  at  least  above  the  glacier, 
and  at  23,000  above  the  sea.  Fhotographiug  this  mountain 
from  the  Biafo  on  a  cloudless  day,  when  it  filled  the  whole  deep 
blue  of  heaven  with  unparalleled,  inaccessible  rock  majesty,  we 
christened  it  Mt.  Mem,  or  the  mountain  of  the  sun,  for  one  of 
the  two  mythical  Olympi  of  the  Ramayan. 

"  Full  in  the  midst  King  Mem,  best 
Of  mountains,  lifts  his  lofty  crest, 
On  whom  of  yore,  as  all  haye  heard, 
The  son  well-pleased  this  boon  conferred : 
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On  thee,  O  King^,  on  thee  and  thine 
Light,  day  and  night,  shall  ever  shine. 
Oandharvas,  g^ods  who  love  thee  well 
And  on  thy  sacred  summits  dwell, 
Undimmed  in  lustre,  bright  and  fair, 
The  golden  sheen  shall  ever  share." 

From  it  two  good-sized  glaciers  descend  to  the  Biaf  o,  while 
its  rear  snows  aid  in  forming  a  wide  valley  to  the  north.  We 
took  six  views  of  it  from  different  points,  but  none  of  them  do 
full  justice  to  its  varied  and  majestic  beauty. 

At  Ogre  Camp,  on  the  bleak  but  interesting  perch  at  14,650 
feet,  we  passed  three  nights.  We  were  often  stormed  in,  but 
between  storms  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  glacier  and  obtained  many 
views  with  our  cameras. 

About  six  hours  above  Ogre  Camp  the  Biafo  opens  into 
Snow  Lake,  a  vast  basin  of  ice  and  snow,  original,  I  believe,  in 
the  Himalayas.  It  is  encircled  by  unnamed,  uninvestigated 
snow  peaks,  varying  in  height,  apparently  from  20,000  to 
24,000  feet.  From  Ogre  Camp  the  ascent  is  gradual,  but  con- 
stant. We  reached  the  entrance,  which  is  at  16,000  feet,  at 
two  in  the  afternoon.  The  snow,  which  was  mostly  fresh,  had 
become  soft ;  and,  as  the  danger  of  falling  into  unseen  crevasses 
was  constant,  we  roped.  In  spite  of  great  care,  I  did  nearly 
disappear  in  one  wide  one.  The  coolies,  lightly  loaded,  followed 
in  our  spoor.  The  march  was  slow  and  trying,  with  soaked 
feet.  Finally,  we  began  the  ascent  of  an  ice  slant,  where  each 
step  had  to  be  cut,  and,  late  in  the  afternoon,  encamped  on  a 
narrow  ice  shelf  at  16,450  feet  at  the  base  of  a  rocky  cliff. 
This  we  called  Ice  Camp.  A  packet  of  fagots,  presumably 
left  by  the  Conway  party  in  1892,  was  found. 

Time  fails,  or  I  should  like  to  speak  of  the  glory  of  that 
night's  sunset  upon  Snow  Lake,  stretching  its  virgin  wastes  on 
every  side  to  the  feet  of  the  nameless  gods  that  guard  it,  where 

"  Northwards  soared 
The  stainless  ramps  of  huge 
Himalas  waU, 

Ranged  in  white  ranks  against 
The  blue-untrod, 
Infinite,  wonderful.'* 

The  night  was  clear  and  still,  the  minimum  temperature 
21°  F.     At  six  the  next  morning,  leaving  our  camp,  we  started 
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for  the  Hispar  pass.  The  ascent  led  at  first  over  a  long  snow 
slope  and  later  over  a  sharp  crest.  It  was  necessary  to  make 
several  detours  to  avoid  certain  immense  crevasses.  One  of 
these  assumed  almost  the  shape  of  an  ice  canyon,  a  great  azure 
abyss  filled  with  jutting  blue  stalactites  and  grand  icicles, 
through  which  the  sun's  rays  scintillated  with  magic  effect. 
We  walked  along  its  side,  seeking  in  vain  the  bottom  of  its  icy 
depth. 

We  reached  the  top  of  the  pass  (17,435  feet)  at  8.30.  Un- 
like most  cols,  it  is  a  great  ice  defile  bounded  on  both  sides  by 
exquisite  peaks.  It  bears  to  the  south,  downward  amid  a  scene 
of  inexpressible  grandeur,  which  culminates  in  the  wonderful 
snow  peak,  B.  15,  fixed  by  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  at 
23,900  feet,  and  which  bounds  on  the  southwest  a  long  arm 
of  Snow  Lake. 

Col.  Godwin  Austen  sketched  B.  15,  from  a  height  above 
the  Punmah  glacier,  in  1861.  We  concluded  to  draw  upon 
Hindu  mythology  once  more,  and  call  the  grand  summit  Mt. 
Kailasa,  spoken  of  in  the  Ramayan  sixteen  times,  now  as  "  Kai- 
lasa's  lofty  crust,"  again  as 

**  Mt.  Eailasa's  topmost  height, 
Where  ores  of  every  tint  are  bright.*' 

Like  its  lower  confrbre,  the  sacred  Kelas  of  Tibet,  it  might 
worthily  become  the  object  of  worship  of  devout  Hindus.  Its 
remoteness  from  human  habitations  and  its  extreme  inacces- 
sibility must,  however,  for  all  time  prevent  its  assuming  the 
popular  role  of  fetich  mountain  to  all  creatures  less  ethereal 
than  gods. 

To  the  right  of  where  we  sat  on  that  cloudless  day  enjoying 
our  simple  tiffin  stood  a  beautiful  Weisshorn,  which  we  should 
gladly  have  attempted  to  scale,  had  not  Zurbriggen  felt  ill  and 
declared  himself  unfit  for  further  exertion.  Beyond  the  snow 
ridges  at  this  Weisshorn,  on  the  right  side  of  the  Hispar,  you 
see  a  fine  tent-like  height,  rising  from  the  sloping  snow  banks. 
On  the  left,  towering  in  unbroken  snow  slopes,  is  a  peerless 
cone,  resembling  certain  views  one  sees  of  Nanda  Devi,  the 
goddess  of  Kumaon.  Bewildered  by  the  beauties  of  the  Hispar, 
we  sat  silent,  communing  with  the  spirit  of  the  moimtains, 
which  Colonel  Durand,  in  his  book,  The  Making  of  a  Frontier, 
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has,  with  the  instinct  of  the  true  mountain  lover,  thus  feelingly 
described :  ^^  It  always  seems  to  me  that  it  is  only  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  mountains,  thousands  of  feet  above  the  last  trace 
of  human  habitations,  when  you  lie  by  some  timeworn  rock, 
lulled  by  the  silence  which  can  be  felt,  and  gazing  at  the 
eternal  snows,  that  the  real  voice  of  nature  speaks  to  you." 

We  returned  to  our  tents,  through  which  rivers  from  melting 
snow  were  coursing  to  the  detrfment  of  camp  chattels,  which 
were  speedily  removed  by  the  servants.  The  barometer  had 
been  falling  all  day,  and  by  9  P.  M.  all  hands  were  busy  piling 
stones  on  the  tent  cords  to  keep  the  howling  wind  from  pi*ecipi- 
tating  us  into  Snow  Lake.  Such  are  the  variations  of  weather 
that  may  be  expected  at  any  minute  in  these  regions. 

We  descended  to  Ogre  Camp  the  next  day  in  a  snowstorm, 
and  left  it  on  the  morning  following  in  a  still  more  severe  one. 
It  was  a  gruesome  march,  and  by  nine  o'clock  we  were  crossing 
the  glacier  in  four  inches  of  snow,  a  blinding  sleet  storm  cut- 
ting off  all  sight  beyond  the  next  half  yard.  Casting  about,  we 
at  last  found  a  reach  of  the  eastern  medial  moraine,  which  we 
followed  until  the  weather  improved  a  bit. 

We  returned  to  Askole  in  long  marches,  descending  in  half 
the  time  it  took  to  ascend.  The  seven  lambardars  in  their  best 
clothes,  together  with  the  ladies  of  Askole  decked  in  their  most 
striking  jewelry,  stood  on  the  mud-house  tops  to  welcome  our 
entry  into  the  village.  We  remained  two  days  there  to  rest 
and  collect  coolies  for  our  next  trip. 

We  again  left  Askole  on  August  5,  for  an  exploring  tour  in 
the  Skoro  La  range,  with  thirty  new  coolies  under  lambardar 
Kinchin.  He  still  carried  his  cotton  umbrella,  much  battered, 
under  his  arm,  but  had  added  more  substantial  clothing  to  his 
outfit,  to  meet  the  varied  temperatures  which  he  knew  he  was 
bound  to  encounter  with  us.  For  the  last  time,  crossing  that 
most  unpleasantly  mobile  of  rope  bridges,  we  climbed  the  south 
wall  of  the  valley  to  the  nullah  leading  to  the  Skoro  La.  Follow- 
ing this  up  to  the  limit  of  wood,  we  encamped  at  14,200  feet. 

As  the  peaks  came  in  view  we  selected  a  lovely  silvery  horn, 
the  first  to  the  east  of  the  Pass,  and  decided  to  push  toward  it 
the  following  day. 
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On  the  6tli  we  reached  the  glacier,  fording  several  torrents 
on  the  way,  and  bearing  up  the  crest  of  the  right  lateral  mo- 
raine. It  was  narrow  and  steep,  and  ascended  sharply  toward 
another  fine  glacier,  that  descended  in  chaotic  s^racs  from  the 
circle  of  summits  above.  Seeing  the  nature  of  the  coimtry  we 
were  heading  for,  the  coolies  began  their  usual  overture,  the 
refrain  of  which  is  ever  the  same :  ^^  Please,  sahibs,  go  back  to 
wood  and  grass." 

This  we  naturally  refused  to  do.  We  wished  to  cross  the 
higher  glacier  and  make  an  ice  camp.  Continuing  our  way  we 
attempted  this,  but  the  men  clamored  and  finally  threw  down 
their  loads.  As  they  could  not  be  persuaded,  we  pitched  camp 
on  the  border  of  the  ice.  The  moraine  ledge  was  barely  safe 
from  boulders  falling  from  a  mighty  rock  peak  behind,  but  we 
made  the  coolies  build  up  rock  terraces  for  the  tents.  We  had 
thought  to  remain  perhaps  two  nights  in  this  uncomfortable 
perch  at  16,200  feet ;  but,  as  it  proved,  five  nights  were  passed 
here  at  Avalanche  Camp,  and  a  sixth  at  a  still  higher  altitude. 
The  situation  was  unique,  and  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
what  in  the  German  language  would  be  called  a  hochgehirg 
one.  Above  us  snow  and  ice  alone  reigned ;  below,  only  mo- 
raines, the  lower  Skoro  La  glacier  and  bare  mountain  flanks 
were  seen.  The  temperature  at  this  camp  was  fairly  low  at 
night,  the  minimum  on  three  mornings  being  30°,  29°,  and  48°  F. 

At  5  A.  M.,  on  August  7,  accompanied  by  two  of  the  braver 
coolies  as  porters,  we  crossed  the  glacier  leading  to  the  base 
of  the  selected  peak.  Fine  weather  was  indicated,  and  we  were 
full  of  anticipation  of  this  our  first  virgin  ascent. 

An  ordinary  Swiss  guide  would  have  been  puzzled,  and  pro- 
bably would  have  lost  some  hours  finding  his  path  through  the 
maze  of  seracs  and  crevasses  that  faced  us.  But  Zurbriggen 
was  not  one  of  these.  He  led  us  in  and  out  and  over  them,  as 
if  a  path  had  existed.  In  less  than  three  hours  we  had  con- 
quered the  seracs  and  were  breakfasting  on  a  sloping  plateau. 
From  here  some  rather  steep  slopes  of  the  main  peak  were 
ascended,  and  above  these  came  an  hour's  rough  climbing  over 
rock  slabs.  Then  the  final  snow  slopes  began.  Climbing  these 
without  especial  difficulty  we  reached  a  lower  rock  summit. 
There  our  porters,  who  had  been  complaining  of  their  heads, 
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threw  themselves  down  and  were  asleep  in  two  minutes.  We 
went  on  to  the  main  top,  which  is  a  long  narrow  snow  cornice. 
We  were  five  and  a  half  hours  from  camp  to  the  summit.  The 
height,  taking  the  average  of  the  Watkin  patent  and  the  Gary 
aneroids,  was  18,600  feet.  The  view  was  very  fine.  Kidge 
upon  ridge  of  Korakoram  and  Hunza  peaks  rose  to  the  north 
and  east,  among  which  Masherbrum  was  clearly  seen. 

We  named  the  mountain  the  Siegfriedhom.  The  porters 
built  a  strong  cairn  on  the  lower  rock  summit,  which  crowns  a 
ragged  shaly  wall  that  falls  several  thousand  feet  in  a  sheer 
precipice  on  the  Shigar,  or  south  side.  On  the  descent  a  good 
deal  of  soft  snow  was  again  met  with,  particularly  on  some  beds 
of  n^v^,  and  unseen  crevasses  had  to  be  looked  out  for. 

Weather  detained  us  two  days  at  Avalanche  Camp.  We  in- 
tended to  try  for  a  beautiful  white  cone,  the  fifth  removed  from 
the  Siegfriedhom,  and  the  first  of  three  snow-corniced  peaks 
which  we  called  the  "  White  Fates."  The  glacier  descending 
from  this  peak  was  tremendously  crevassed  and  broken  into 
thousands  of  seracs  of  great  size.  The  height  of  one  ice  fall 
above  our  tents  was  at  least  500  feet.  We  might  possibly  have 
ascended  over  its  side,  but  coolies  could  not  be  taken  through, 
and  a  higher  camp  for  the  final  climb  was  necessary.  Zurbrig- 
gen  went  out  during  the  detention  at  camp,  to  see  what  could 
be  done.  He  decided  that  an  exceedingly  steep  talus  to  the 
left,  descending  from  a  rock  peak,  would  have  to  be  ascended, 
and  then  a  rock  shoulder  exposed  to  falling  stones  traversed. 

On  the  morning  of  August  10  we  started,  taking  only  a  few 
men  and  the  barest  camp  necessities  in  the  way  of  kit.  Kinchin 
wisely  remained  behind,  leaving  to  the  sahib  and  bearer  the 
task  of  driving  the  unwilling  coolies.  After  wrestling  for  an 
hour  with  a  sharp  moraine  and  the  abrupt  talus,  which  was 
composed  of  rock  and  loose  fine  detritus  lying  at  a  steep  angle, 
we  had  one  of  our  most  thrilling  coolie  scenes.  Time  fails  for 
me  to  describe  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  we  made  them  go  on,  and 
even  got  them  over  the  nasty  rock  shoulder,  where  we  were  all 
in  imminent  danger  from  falling  stones  for  twenty  minutes. 
After  this  the  exceptional  difficulties  of  the  day  were  over,  and 
we  found  a  spot  on  the  glacier,  which  had  been  selected  for  a 
camp  from  the  top  of  the  Siegfriedhom. 
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This  was  the  best  of  our  very  high  camps,  at  17,375  feet. 
We  dubbed  it  Haunted  Camp.  It  was  on  ice,  lightly  covered 
with  moraine,  fairly  level  and  protected  from  wind.  From  it 
we  took  another  view  of  the  Siegfriedhom,  the  pass,  and  the 
mountain  on  the  other  side. 

At  six  o^clock  on  the  morning  of  August  11  —  a  cloudless 
day,  with  a  temperature  of  21°  F.  —  we  continued  our  ascent 
of  the  new  mountain.  I  say  continued,  for  we  aU  felt  it  had 
been  well  begun  the  previous  day.  We  were  again  accom- 
panied by  the  two  porters,  who,  shod  in  hobnailed  boots,  loaned 
them  by  the  tent  servants,  had  become  fairly  expert  in  placing 
their  feet  in  the  steps  cut. 

A  sharp  reach  of  moraine  and  glacier  brought  us  to  a  bold 
crevassed  slope,  which  led  to  higher  snowfields.  The  surface 
was  very  icy,  and  step^utting  began  immediately.  We  were 
roped  from  the  first,  and,  as  we  ascended  higher  in  zigzags  to 
an  icy  snout  overhanging  a  basin  one  thousand  feet  below,  it 
was  far  from  inspiring  to  hear  Zurbriggen  continually  calling 
to  the  coolies  to  move  carefully  and  keep  the  proper  length  of 
rope  between  them.  This  advice  was  given  in  a  polyglot  dia- 
lect of  German,  Hindustani,  and  English,  which  made  no  seri- 
ous impression  on  the  porters,  for,  at  a  critical  point,  they  sat 
down  to  remove  snow  from  their  boots.  ^^  A  misstep  here  and 
we  all  perish,"  remarked  Zurbriggen,  as  the  coolie  began  to 
lace  his  boot  with  Oriental  slowness.  It  was  very  cold  for  the 
first  three  hours,  our  route  being  on  the  shady  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

There  was  no  rock  work,  the  ascent  being  from  the  first,  after 
the  glacier,  over  a  succession  of  ice  and  snow  slants.  The  last 
arete,  about  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  rose  at  an  angle  of 
fully  60^,  and  proved  long  and  fatiguing,  owing  to  new  snow, 
which  lay  quite  fifteen  inches  deep. 

We  reached  the  top  (19,450  feet)  at  ten  o'clock,  thus  com- 
pleting the  ascent  which  really  began  at  Avalanche  Camp  eight 
hours  below.  Considering  the  rock-climbing  between  the  two 
camps,  and  the  combined  snow  and  ice  work  from  Haunted 
Camp  to  the  summit,  this  mountain  proved  much  more  difficult 
than  the  Siegfriedhom,  and  may  be  classed,  Zurbriggen  says, 
among  peaks  of  the  first  order,  even  in  a  land  of  giants. 
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We  ate  our  breakfast  with  good  appetites  and,  except  for 
some  headache  and  loss  of  breath  on  any  quick  exertion,  did  not 
suffer  from  the  altitude.  We  named  the  mountain  Mt.  Bullock 
Workman,^  and  left  our  cards  with  record  of  ascent  and  name 
in  a  glass  jar  in  the  snow.  Unfortunately  this  is  by  now  most 
probably  buried  where  no  man  will  find  it. 

To  the  east,  by  looking  over  the  edge,  down  a  perpendicular 
of  several  thousand  feet,  was  seen  a  huge  and  important  glacier 
which  swept  far  away,  winding  among  escarpments  of  wild 
peaks.  This  great  stream  we  called  Crescent  glacier.  Below 
the  arete  in  the  foreground,  the  glacier  made  a  bepd  and  bears 
down  to  a  valley  leading  from  Askole.  The  lower  part  is  indi- 
cated on  the  Survey  map,  but  not  the  upper  part,  which  we  are 
the  first  to  photograph.  Nearly  the  whole  course  of  it  may  be 
seen  from  Mt.  Bullock  Workman,  but  owing  to  its  position, 
directly  beneath  where  we  stood,  the  lower  part  could  not  be 
photographed.  FoUowing  up  the  arSte  rises  the  magnificent 
pyramid  of  K  2,  the  world's  second  highest.  In  the  foreground, 
tipped  with  snow,  its  precipitous  granite  ribs  rising  from  a  gla- 
cial basin,  is  the  fixed  peak,  Trans-Indus  13,  or  Mungo  Gusor, 
20,602  feet,  the  mountain  to  which  I  referred  in  the  Biafo 
description.  Well  marked  bergschrunds  grace  its  flanks,  and 
grandly  it  rears  its  inaccessible  walls  above  the  glacier. 

To  the  northeast,  beyond  Mungo  Gusor,  overtopping  rugged 
lesser  hills,  soared  the  fixed  peaks,  B.  15,  D.  16,  and  No.  11. 
In  looking  over  some  original  drawings  made  by  Colonel 
Godwin  Austen  in  1861,  we  found  the  forms  sketched  by  him 

1  Lest  any  one  should  think  ns  overbold  in  giving  names  to  two  pioneer  hills  in 
lihe  Himalayas,  I  wiU  state  that  the  Survey  of  India  recognizes  on  its  maps  only 
Indian  names,  or  the  numbers  which  they  themselves  give,  for  purposes  of  identi- 
fication, which  accounts  for  such  markings  as  *'  6.  15  no.  11,"  placed  over  certain 
fixed  peaks.  I  received  a  very  cordial  congratulatory  letter  from  Colonel  St.  G. 
Gk>re,  R.  E.,  Surveyor  Genera  of  India,  upon  my  three  ascents,  and,  when  talk- 
ing with  him  later,  he  remarked  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  reason  why  we 
should  not  g^ve  the  summits  the  names  chosen,  and  that  he  could  see  no  ground 
for  criticism.  I  mention  this,  because  certain  persons  in  India,  not  having  made 
first  ascents  themselves,  and  being  in  no  way  ambitious  to  have  others  do  so,  in- 
quired with  especial  care  as  to  whether  we  had  consulted  the  Survey  of  India  in 
regard  to  naming  peaks. 

The  Survey  of  India  has  shown  g^at  interest  in  our  trip,  and  in  our  discovery 
and  first  photographs  of  the  new  Crescent  glacier  from  Mt.  Bullock  Workman, 
and  in  our  photog^phs  of  the  various  g^at  fixed  peaks  from  this  summit. 
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corresponded  almost  exactly  to  the  outlines  first  photographed 
by  as  forty  years  afterward.  Facing  our  summit  to  the  south- 
west, separated  from  us  by  glaciers  only,  rose  the  king  of  our  own 
snow  cirque,  a  lofty  airy  vision  seamed  by  bergschrunds,  swept 
by  never-ending  avalanches,  a  fit  abode  for  all  the  mythical  war- 
riors, Titans,  and  gods  of  the  Indian  epics.  It  cut  the  blue  of 
Asia  at  near  21,000  feet,  and  before  it  we  bowed ;  even  Zur- 
briggen  could  trace  no  route  up  its  mighty  furrowed  slopes. 

I  will  not  describe  the  view  from  Bullock  Workman,  but 
merely  add  that  we  saw  Nanga  Parbat,  the  queen  of  Chilas,  on 
the  western  horizon,  without  a  cloud,  sheathed  far  down  its 
slopes  in  golden  snow.  The  light  was  sfich  that  we  could  not 
photograph  the  peak. 

The  descent  to  Haunted  Camp  was  made  without  accident, 
although  deep  wet  snow  made  the  steep  slants  a  bit  precarious 
and  most  fatiguing.  We  arrived  at  camp  with  severe  head- 
aches, but  what  did  it  matter?  We  had  enjoyed  in  a  day,  what 
a  lifetime  might  never  again  offer.  After  some  tea,  we  exerted 
ourselves,  and  pushed  back  to  Avalanche  Camp,  which  was 
reached  as  darkness  set  in. 

At  the  risk  of  making  you  ascend  far  too  many  glaciers  and 
peaks  in  a  single  evening,  I  must  ask  you  to  listen  to  a  short 
account  of  our  third  and  highest  climb. 

On  August  12  we  recrossed  the  Skoro  La  en  route  to  the 
Shigar  valley.  Ever  since  leaving  Shigar  in  early  July,  a  grand 
white  dome,  facing  the  valley  to  the  north,  had  haunted  me. 
We  saw  it  also  from  Mt.  Bullock  Workman,  but  surmounted  by 
a  higher  peak.  The  massif,  with  its  chief  peak,  Koser  Gunge, 
is  to  be  found  on  the  Indian  Survey  map  of  the  Shigar  valley. 
The  main  peak,  lying  behind,  is  barely  seen  from  Shigar. 

We  marched  up  the  valley  two  marches  to  Yuno,  to  make  the 
attempt  from  there.  From  this  village  one  sees  5000  feet  of 
steep  earth  and  grass  slopes,  followed  by  6000  more  of  rock  wall, 
end  in  a  broken  arete,  above  which  springs  a  small  part  of  a 
snowy  height.  Zurbriggen  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the 
narrow  valley  to  find  out  whether  a  better  view  of  the  mountain* 
could  be  had,  for  we  were  not  then  sure  that  the  top  had  been 
seen.     He  made  up  his  mind  which  was  the  summit,  but  the 
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valley  was  not  wide  enough  to  enable  him  to  see  enough  of  it 
to  determine  how  long  the  ascent  would  take  from  the  base, 
11,000  feet  below.  We  had  heard  of  the  mountain  in  Srinagar, 
and  it  was  always  spoken  of  as  a  peak  of  21,000  feet  or  more. 
We  waited  three  days  for  coolies  to  be  gathered  from  the  scat- 
tered villages,  and  during  this  time  selected  our  camps  up  to 
18,000  feet  as  well  as  we  could  through  a  glass. 

On  August  20,  with  a  not  very  promising  sky,  we  started 
from  Yuno  in  search  of  our  first  camp.  After  seven  hours'  stiff 
climbing  we  came  to  a  grass  ledge  which  had  been  selected  from 
the  valley.  This  knoll,  at  14,600  feet,  proved  a  comfortable 
place  for  a  camp^  Towards  evening  the  clouds  moved  off,  and 
the  weather  seemed  promising  for  the  morrow. 

It  was  fine  at  sunrise,  but  by  8  o'clock  misty  clouds  came  in, 
covering  the  lower  or  dome  summit.  From  this  camp,  which 
later  we  christened  Wooing  Camp,  the  route  lay  entirely  over 
gendarmes  and  aretes  to  the  snow,  and  could  not  be  attempted 
in  other  than  fair  weather.  These  aretes  were  soon  completely 
covered,  and  all  hope  of  striking  tents  on  that  day  frus- 
trated. 

By  evening  matters  looked  more  promising ;  the  rock  battle- 
ments again  appeared,  but,  to  our  discouragement,  quite  frosted 
with  snow.  The  following  day  was  again  uncertain,  with  more 
new  snow  above,  which  meant  a  deeper  accumulation  on  the 
upper  snow-fields.  Coolies  went  to  Yuno  for  extra  food,  for  we 
were  bent  upon  further  wooing  of  Koser  Gunge.  The  aneroids 
constantly  indicated  a  low  pressure. 

The  third  morning,  the  index  of  the  Watkin  patent  made  a 
leap  upward,  and  encouraged  by  this  sign,  Zurbriggen  set  out 
for  the  untrodden  walls  above,  to  see  what  sort  of  a  place  he 
could  find  for  a  camp.  Later,  the  index  of  the  Watkin  ane- 
roid went  down,  and  then  set  in  a  morning  of  hail,  wind,  and 
thunderstorm.  We  pitied  Zurbriggen,  sitting,  perchance,  in  a 
cold  couloir.  He  returned  toward  night,  angry  with  the  weather, 
the  great  cold  he  had  encountered,  and  the  slippery  condition 
of  the  rocks. 

The  fourth  morning  broke  fine  and  remained  so.  The  sun 
burned  upon  the  range,  rapidly  melting  the  snow,  and  we  deter- 
mined to  risk  going  higher.     Although  we  might  have  expected 
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it,  we  liad  not  thought  the  coolies  would  handicap  us  at  first, 
but  they  did.  When  they  were  caUed,  they  came  slowly,  and 
stood  about  eyeing  their  loads.  On  pressure  being  brought  to 
bear  to  make  them  go,  they  refused  and  bolted  one  and  all 
down  the  mountain-side. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  scene  at  Wooing  Camp,  where  we 
stood  gazing  hopelessly  at  our  stationary  bags  and  tents.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  envoys  were  sent  to  where  the  men  halted 
on  a  lower  spur,  and  that,  after  an  absurd  bakshish  had  been 
offered,  thirteen  agreed  to  carry  our  tents  to  the  high  camp. 
They  had  a  rough  climb,  but  finally  surmounted  the  various 
shelves  and  gendarmes,  and  reached  the  spot  selected  by  Zur- 
briggen  from  the  valley,  9000  feet  below. 

This  was  our  highest  camp,  a  wild,  windswept,  sloping,  rock- 
covered  plateau,  at  17,900  feet,  lying  at  the  base  of  a  bare  wall 
which  we  were  to  attack  the  next  day.  It  was  a  cheerless  gite, 
but  we  thought  ourselves  most  fortunate,  for  water  was  found 
in  a  rocky  couloir  near  by.  A  little  wood  had  been  brought  by 
the  men,  and  with  wood  and  water,  who  can  complain  in  a 
mountain  bivouac  ? 

A  tent  servant  and  a  Kashmir  coolie  were  to  accompany  us 
this  time  on  the  ascent,  the  Shigar  coolies  possessing  no  proper 
clothing.  The  morning  broke  fairly  clear,  but  windy.  For  the 
first  1200  feet  we  had  some  severe  rock  work  on  the  wall,  thence 
a  steep  ascending  arete,  leading  to  a  horizontal  one,  had  to  be 
overcome.  Steep  rock-climbing  above  18,000  feet  is  not  quickly 
accomplished,  and  it  was  more  than  two  hours  before  we  arrived 
at  the  jutting  horizontal  arete.  Here  we  passed  along  a  narrow 
shelf  forty  feet  in  length,  that  projected  from  a  rock  mass  over- 
hanging an  abyss,  to  a  snow  basin.  At  this  point  no  summit 
could  be  seen,  only  a  long  snow  slope  leading  to  another  ridge. 
We  stopped  for  a  light  breakfast.  The  sun  shone  fitfully  be- 
tween heavy  clouds,  and  it  was  growing  colder.  The  wind  blew 
strong  in  our  faces  from  the  moment  we  touched  snow,  and 
traces  of  the  late  storms  were  apparent  in  the  four  inches  of 
surface  snow  met  with  at  the  outset. 

On  reaching  the  ridge  the  summit  was  still  invisible,  a  shoul- 
der and  still  sharper  slope  cutting  off  further  prospect.  The 
snow  was  getting  deeper  as  we  ascended,  and  was  soon  well 
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over  the  tops  of  our  boots.  The  second  slope  led  to  a  huge 
arete,  rising  at  an  angle  of  full  55^,  and  so  placed  as  to  put  us 
more  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind.  The  cold  was  growing 
intense,  not  so  much  because  of  the  low  temperature  (14^  F.}  as 
because  of  the  relentless  wind,  which,  combined  with  the  rarefied 
air,  impeded  our  progress  very  greatly. 

The  distant  peaks  were  now  shrouded  in  cloud,  and  the  air 
was  full  of  storm,  but  no  one  spoke  of  retreat.  And  still  no 
peak  ahead.  A  great  gust  of  wind  blew  off  my  topic,  and 
down  it  bounded  like  a  snowball  over  the  slant  of  the  arete  to 
lower  snow-fields,  where  it  disappeared  toward  some  large 
crevasses. 

Fortunately  under  it  I  wore  a  face  mask  and  cap,  but  its 
brim  had  broken  the  force  of  the  sleet,  which  now  cut  like  a 
thousand  sharp  needles  on  my  partly  exposed  forehead. 

By  noon  we  had  reached  20,000  feet,  and  the  snow  came  to  our 
knees,  —  snow  dry  and  mealy,  which  so  chilled  and  benumbed 
our  feet  that  we  expected  frost-bite.  The  surface  beneath  the 
snow  was  of  ice,  making  our  footing  on  the  sharp  slants  most 
insecure.  Zurbriggen  worked  hard,  treading  out  every  step, 
and  the  waiting  for  him  to  do  this  in  the  snowstorm  was  more 
than  bitter.  The  mere  lifting  of  the  feet  from  one  deep  step  to 
another  caused  us  to  pant  for  breath.  We  needed  food,  but 
could  not  find  the  kola  biscuits  in  our  pockets  with  half-frozen 
fingers.  I  called  to  Zurbriggen  that  I  must  change  my  gloves, 
for  I  could  no  longer  feel  my  ice-axe.  He  scarcely  heard  the 
loudest  scream  at  the  end  of  thirty  feet  of  rope.  We  halted, 
and  he  rubbed  my  hands,  and  pounded  my  feet  as  well  as  he 
could.  He  changed  my  fur  gloves  and  tied  on  some  rubber 
mittens,  that  in  time  restored  circulation.  Perhaps  we  should 
have  turned,  but  we  did  not. 

We  came  to  a  knife-like  edge,  where  the  snow  was  hurled  in 
stinging  gusts  in  our  faces ;  and  there,  emerging  from  a  cloud, 
we  saw  the  final  peak,  a  tall  snow  cone  with  a  blue  ice  cornice. 
It  was  some  hundreds  of  feet  removed  still,  and  separated  from 
us  by  a  small  snow  lake  and  another  arete.  The  distance  seemed 
great  and  unsurmountable  in  that  howling  storm.  We  de- 
scended, crossed  the  basin,  and  attacked  the  slant  in  zigzags,  a 
not  agreeable  process  with  the  ever-present  ice  foundation. 
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Besides  steadily  climbing  we  liad  been  constantly  going  back- 
ward from  the  rock  face  of  the  mountain  and  crossing  snow 
areas  by  no  means  accounted  for  in  the  difference  of  2000  feet 
between  its  height  and  that  of  the  summit.  The  snow  portion 
of  Koser  Gunge  proved  to  be  not  simply  one  peak,  but  an  end- 
less mountain  scheme  of  ridges,  slopes,  and  domes. 

On  this  dangerous  incline  our  Kashmiri  porter  gave  out,  and 
sat  down,  turning  his  back  to  the  roped  train.  There  was  a 
pull  on  the  rope;  and,  looking  up,  we  saw  Zurbriggen,  with 
icicles  two  inches  long  hanging  from  his  beard,  waving  his 
hands  and  calling.  As  we  heard  nothing  distinctly  he  came 
down  a  bit.  I  called,  "In  mercy's  name  don't  stop  here." 
^^  Never,"  he  cried,  "  that  would  be  death ;  the  coolie  must  go  on 
at  once  or  be  left."  He  shouted, "  Come  on  or  leave  the  rope," 
which  was  repeated  along  the  line  to  the  porter. 

For  a  minute  nothing  was  done,  and  then  we  told  the  servant 
to  take  what  he  could  himself  and  unrope  the  coolie.  He  shiv- 
ered and  looked  dazed,  and  we  saw  that  he  was  too  overcome  by 
cold  to  carry  more  than  his  camera  and  water  flask.  It  seemed 
an  eternity  and  was  actuisdly  some  minutes  before  the  porter  was 
released,  and  we  saw  him  crawl  downward,  bearing  our  extra 
coats  and  food  in  the  wrong  direction.  We  trembled  lest  his 
unavoidable  movements  in  unroping  should  precipitate  all  off 
that  dangerous  slope.  Thoroughly  numbed  during  the  halt  by 
the  wind  and  cold,  we  plodded  on,  winning  step  by  step  in  the 
pitiless  storm  the  height  so  long  wooed  and  so  hard  to  conquer. 
The  goal  was  reached  at  three  o'clock. 

The  aneroids  registered  one  a  hundred  feet  under,  the  other 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  over  21,000  feet.  The  glass  indi- 
cated 10°  F. 

On  the  blue  ice  cornice  the  four  winds  of  heaven  were  hold- 
ing high  carnival,  and  it  was  no  place  for  us,  tried  by  cold  to 
the  last  enduring  point.  Glad  to  retreat,  we  hurried  down  as 
fast  as  the  difficult  conditions  would  allow. 

The  descent  in  the  still  raging  storm  to  the  boundary  arSte 
was  not  easy.  It  was  quite  two  hours  before  we  reached  a  place 
where  a  short  meal  could  be  taken,  and  where  we  rejoined  the 
coolie  trying  to  keep  warm  behind  his  load.  Even  here  there 
was  no  rock  or  s^rac  to  protect  us,  as  we  sat  for  a  few  minutes 
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in  the  deep  snow.  Three  of  us  at  least  realized  the  danger 
attendant  upon  climbing  great  peaks  in  bad  weather,  a  danger 
we  should  not  any  of  us  have  been  willing  to  incur,  had  we  had 
an  inkling  of  the  storm  in  store  for  us  upon  departure  from 
camp.  In  these  regions,  days  of  march  separate  one  from  the 
nearest  village,  and  on  Asia's  slopes  no  friendly  club  hut  is 
perched,  no  self-sacrificing  relief  party  of  guides  gather,  when 
the  signal  of  distress  is  made  by  the  isolated,  ambitious  peak- 
enthusiast. 

A  word  in  regard  to  our  measuring  of  altitudes  may  be 
added.  As  stated  in  our  book,  the  chief  aneroid  used  during 
the  expedition  was  a  Watkin  patent  barometer  graduated  to 
24,500  feet,  which,  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  worked  with  great 
accuracy.  The  highest  pressure  at  all  stations  where  there  was 
opportunity  for  taking  a  series  of  readings,  and  consequently 
the  lowest  altitude,  that  is  to  say,  those  most  favorable  to  the 
aspirations  of  mountaineers,  are  those  adopted  as  probably  ap- 
proaching most  nearly  to  the  true  altitudes.  In  several  instances 
the  heights  corresponding  to  its  readings  were  a  good  deal  lower 
than  those  given  by  others  and  indicated  on  maps.  One  pass 
marked  on  the  maps  at  15,900  feet,  was  measured  by  our 
Watkin  at  15,425  feet.  We  do  not  claim  that  our  altitudes  are 
exact,  but  if  the  points  to  which  they  relate  are  ever  fixed  by 
the  Survey,  we  think  they  will  not  be  found  to  differ  greatly 
from  the  altitudes  given. 

After  our  return  to  Srinagar  we  made  a  trip  of  ten  days  to 
the  Lidar  valley,  a  much-praised,  overrated  resort  for  him  whom 
Mr.  Norman  Neruda  would  have  called  the  "  valley-pounder." 
We  caU  it  the  playground  of  the  bath-tub  walking  Lidarite,  or 
newly-arrived  Kashmir  tourist. 

Up  to  the  point  where  the  "  valley-pounder "  usually  turns 
homeward  toward  Srinagar  there  is  little  worth  seeing.  But 
one  march  beyond,  at  the  base  of  the  noble  peak  of  Kolahoi, 
17,839  feet,  we  made  a  camp,  with  a  view  to  a  reconnoissance  of 
this  mountain,  a  graceful  rock  mountain  rising  from  its  glacier, 
shimmering  in  autumn  snow.  The  season  was  too  advanced  for 
an  ascent.  It  snowed  each  night  we  were  there,  on  the  peak 
and  the  glacier,  so  that,  owing  to  the  deep  new  snow,  we  were 
only  able  to  reach  the  base  of  the  cone  at  15,000  feet;  but  we 
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decided  how  an  ascent  could  be  made  of  this  grand  hill,  which 
fired  all  Zurbriggen's  mountain  fervor.  It  is  tiie  Dent  Blanche 
of  Kashmir,  the  Dent  Blanche  of  Switzerland  being  but  a  pigmy 
in  comparison  with  it,  according  to  our  guide.  The  north  arete 
only  a  Mummery  would  attempt  and  then  fail  to  negotiate, 
affirms  Zurbriggen. 

I  believe  I  may  claim  up  to  date  three  pioneer  record  ascents 
for  my  sex. 


The  First  Ascent  of  Mount  Dawson. 

Bt  Charles  K  Fat. 
Bead  December  13, 1899. 

The  superb  alpine  peak  of  Mt.  Dawson  is  known  to  but 
comparatively  few  of  the  tourists  who  have  visited  the  Selkirks. 
Unless  one  climbs  to  some  one  of  the  fine  view-points  that  every 
year  are  becoming  more  accessible  to  the  ordinary  walker,  —  to 
Glacier  Crest,  Mt.  Abbott,  or  Avalanche  Peak,  —  he  catches  no 
glimpse  of  this  giant  of  the  region,  and  indeed  forms  no  true 
conception  of  the  zone  of  yet  more  impressive  grandeur  that 
encompasses  the  noble  valley  where  Glacier  House  is  nestled. 

From  the  neighborhood  of  the  hotel  looking  southward  one 
sees  the  Asulkan  nev^  lifting  a  silvery  white  chalice  to  the  sky 
between  the  peaks  of  Castor  and  Pollux  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  a  lofty  ridge,  now  snow,  now  rock,  that  sweeps  in 
a  long  line  from  its  invisible  origin  in  the  eastern  arete  of  Sir 
Donald.  That  restful  concave  is  the  Asulkan  pass,  fully  7500 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  nearly  half  that  altitude  above  the 
Glacier  House. 

Could  one  be  transported  to  where  its  delicate  line  forms  the 
lofty  horizon-bound,  one  of  the  grandest  of  alpine  spectacles 
would  be  revealed  before  him.  Across  the  deep,  narrow  valley, 
whose  side  plunges  in  a  precipitous  descent  just  beyond  the  pass, 
there  rises  a  range  of  striking  boldness,  and  remarkably  varied 
in  its  mighty  architecture.  This  is  Mt.  Dawson  with  its  atten- 
dant peaks.  Lying  in  a  slightly  outcurved  line  from  east  to 
west  are  first  the  minor  dome  of  Mt.  Deville,  parted  by  dazzling 
snow-fields  from  the  two  towering  summits  of  Dawson  itself ; 
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beyoDd  these  a  fine  subordinate  rock  peak,  nameless  as  yet ;  and 
finally,  beyond  the  low-cut  Donkin  pass,  the  graceful  pyramid 
of  Mt.  Donkin. 

Although  the  Dawson  range  ends  here,  the  eye  is  attracted 
still  further  toward  the  west  by  a  grand  array  of  distant  glacier- 
bearing  peaks  of  the  boldest  and  most  aspiring  shapes,  their 
chaotic  sierras  the  more  impressive  by  contrast  with  the  dusky 
profundity  of  the  narrow  Fish  Creek  valley,  beyond  which  they 
spring,  and  which  leads  on  toward  their  unexplored  fastnesses. 
But  not  for  their  inaccessible  glories  need  we  overlook  the  fine 
mountain  nearest  at  hand  of  all.  Right  opposite  to  us,  and.  but 
slightly  to  the  left,  stands  Mt.  Fox,  a  northerly  outpost  of  the 
Dawson  range,  connected  with  it  by  a  high  arete,^  that  joins 
the  principal  axis  at  a  gentle  swelling,  about  midway  between 
Deville  and  the  more  easterly  of  the  two  culminations  of  the 
massif. 

These  two  peaks  ^  of  Mt.  Dawson  are  quite  unlike  in  form, 
the  one  rising  snowy  to  a  somewhat  blunted  point,  the  other  a 
dark  mass  of  rock  of  heavy,  rudely  rounded  outline.  From  the 
depression  between  them  descends  a  broad,  seemingly  vertical 
channel  several  hundred  feet  in  width,  glacier-filled,  and  ending 
in  a  fearfully  crevassed  ice-fall.  Below  it,  and  almost  as  a 
continuation  of  this  higher  ice-stream,  the  Dawson  glacier  comes 
nearly  straight  down  toward  the  Fish  Creek  valley,  in  whose 
bottom  lies  the  Geikie  glacier,  of  which,  at  no  very  remote  date, 
the  Dawson  glacier  was  probably  a  tributary.  This  latter,  how- 
ever, really  has  its  origin  in  a  grand  amphitheatre  lying  between 
Fox  and  Dawson,  unseen  but  easily  divined  in  the  view  from 
the  Asulkan  pass. 

Nowhere  does  Mt.  Dawson  seem  to  oflFer  any  obviously  vul- 
nerable point  of  attack.  This  fact,  combined  to  some  extent 
with  its  remoteness,  is  doubtless  why  its  conquest  has  never,  so 

^  The  greater  part  of  this  argte  is  hidden  from  Asnlkan  pass  by  Mt.  Fox  itself. 
Its  southern  end  is  in  the  low  dome  seen  in  Plate  XX.,  just  to  the  right  of  that 
mountain. 

'  Mr.  Parker  joins  me  in  the  suggestion  that  these  two  summits  be  known  as  the 
Hasler  peak  (eastern)  and  the  Feuz  peak  (western),  in  commemoration  of  the  first 
ascent  of  a  virgin  peak  in  the  Selkirks  by  Swiss  guides.  A  precedent  is  offered 
by  Monte  Rosa,  the  second  in  height  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  whose  several  culminations 
are  similai'ly  designated. 


FISH  CREEK  VALLEY    FROM  ASULKifJ  PASS. 
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far  as  we  know,^  even  been  attempted  hitherto  during  the  decade 
and  more  since  experienced  climbers  began  to  visit  this  new 
Switzerland.  Its  manifest  supremacy  in  altitude  would  naturally 
render  it  the  most  alluring  of  Selkirk  summits,  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  seemingly  unanswerable  riddle  of  Sir  Donald.  Cer- 
tainly it  had  not  failed  to  stir  the  normal  sentiment  in  bosoms 
worthy  to  cherish  it,  and  more  than  one  of  the  party  of  1897, 
even  with  an  attack  upon  Mt.  Lefroy  in  view,  deplored  the 
stem  necessity  which  bade  them  leave  the  Selkirks  for  the 
Rockies  without  at  least  a  reconnaissance  of  Dawson. 

But  the  season  of  1899  furnished  the  requisite  conditions  for 
this  attempt  and  for  its  successful  issue.  First  and  most  impor- 
tant, the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  —  as  if  to  force  upon  the 
apprehension  of  a  slow-witted  public  the  fact  that  their  line 
traverses  real  Alps,  as  real  as  those  of  Switzerland  itself  ^-  had 
imported  three  guides  from  the  base  of  the  Jungfrau,  two  of 
whom  were  stationed  all  summer  long  at  Glacier.  Next,  —  an 
almost  equally  important  item,  since  guides  seldom  take  the 
initiative  as  explorers,  —  it  was  essential  that  some  one  should 
appear  with  heart  set  on  this  special  enterprise,  and  with  time 
at  his  disposal  to  await  the  favorable  conjunction  of  circum- 
stances. This  latter  role  it  was  my  own  good  fortune  to  fill, 
and  a  destiny,  happy  for  both  of  us,  furnished  at  the  proper 
time  a  companion  in  one  of  our  Lefroy  party,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Parker,  who  tarried  at  Glacier  while  en  route  for  Alaska. 

I  had  come  out  from  the  East,  not  with  the  ambitious  inten- 

^  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  gained  new  light  upon  this  matter.  It  appears 
that  Huber  and  Topham  intended  to  ascend  Dawson,  but  were  prevented  by  the 
weather.  To  quote  from  Huberts  narrative  in  the  Jahrbuch  des  Schweizer  Alpen- 
club,  Jahrgang  xxvi.,  page  288 :  "  Wir  trugen  unser  Lager  nach  dem  Fuss  des  Don- 
kin-passes  hiniiber,  in  der  Absicht  den  Mount  Dawson  am  31.  (August)  zu  besteigen. 
AUein  am  Morgen  erwachten  wir  in  kalten  Wassertiimpeln  und  rings  um  uns  lag 
Schnee.  .  .  .  Gegen  Mittag  brachen  wir  auf ,  und  gnadig  Hess  uns  das  Wetter  den 
Donkin-pass  znm  fiinften  Mai  iiberschreiten.  Die  Nacht  wurde  am  Dawson- 
Gletscher  zugebracht.  Der  Morgen  des  1.  September  war  schlecht  genug  um  uns 
nach  Gletscherhaus  zuriickzutreiben."  Their  first  camp  being  on  the  south  side  of 
Donkin  pass  sugg^ts  a  purpose  to  scale  the  mountain  from  that  side,  and  probably 
the  western  summit.  A  comparison  with  the  map  accompanying  his  narrative 
shows  that  our  bivouac  must  have  been  almost  at  the  exact  location  of  the  second 
camp  mentioned  above.  In  the  course  of  his  paper  Huber  refers  (page  287)  to 
Mt  Dawson  and  a  near  neighbor  as  probably  the  highest  summits  in  the  Selkirks 
thereabout,  as  seen  by  him  from  Mt.  Purity. 
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tions  suggested  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Associated  Press  a  few 
weeks  before,  namely,  to  join  certain  well-known  explorers  in 
an  attack  on  Mt.  St.  Elias  from  Banff  as  a  base  I  My  aspira- 
tions, though  more  numerous,  were  less  audacious  and  geogra- 
phically more  plausible.  My  hopes  were  set  on  securing  three 
virgin  summits,  —  the  highest  spire  of  Cathedral  Peak,  the  true 
summit,  unseen  from  the  railway,  which  far  surpasses  in  altitude 
the  bolder,  much  shattered  crag  that  overhangs  Hector  pass;  then 
the  snowy  dome  of  Mt.  Yaux,  with  a  possible  descent  over  the 
gothic  pinnacle  of  the  Chancellor,  Which  at  that  time  I  thought 
to  be  simply  an  outlier  of  that  grand  upthrust  of  igneous  rock ; 
and  last,  but  most  desired  of  the  triad,  Mt.  Dawson.  For  the 
first  two  of  these  trips  I  had  counted  on  securing  the  services  of 
the  third  guide,  who  was  stationed  at  Banff.  When  it  appeared 
that  the  conditions  under  which  he  was  retained  there  rendered 
such  a  contract  impossible,  surrendering  with  as  good  a  grace  as 
might  be  the  chance  of  pioneer  work  on  these  two  very  attrac- 
tive peaks,  whose  bases  are  so  accessible  to  the  railway,  I  has- 
tened on  to  Glacier  to  bend  all  my  efforts  to  securing,  if  possible, 
the  hoped-for  climax  of  my  earlier  expectations.  (My  somewhat 
extended  notes  of  numberless  studious  reconnaissances  of  Yaux 
and  Cathedral  Peak,  made  at  odd  hours  during  the  spring  from 
various  photographs  in  my  possession,  are  at  the  service  of  any 
intending  assailants.) 

I  reached  Glacier  on  the  3d  of  August.  I  believe  I  may  assert 
with  no  immodesty  that  my  advent  was  a  source  of  unmixed 
pleasure  to  at  least  two  of  the  varied  company  gathered  on  the 
platform  to  witness  the  event  of  the  evening,  the  arrival  of 
"  No.  1 "  —  as  the  west-bound  overland  train  is  commonly  desig- 
nated. I  refer  to  the  two  unique-looking,  bronze-faced  men, 
who,  religious  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  paced  the  plat- 
form during  these  important  half  hours  in  hob-nailed  shoes,  pipe 
in  mouth,  and  otherwise  attired  as  the  regulation  Swiss  guides. 
No  pair  of  twin  brothers  were  more  nearly  duplicates  in  raiment ; 
no  two  guides  ever  more  effectively  supplemented  the  one  the 
other  in  excellences  than  did  Christian  Hasler  and  Edouard 
Feuz  of  Interlaken.  Glad  they  were,  for  they  were  longing  for 
more  enterprising  labors  than  these  promenades,  and  the  hardly 
bolder  ones  that  constituted  the  chief  of  their  functions,  the 
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guiding  of  tourists  to  the  foot  of  the  Illicilliwaet  glacier,  with 
the  possible  roping  up  for  short  trips  on  the  ice-foot  itself. 
Thus  far  diu*ing  two  months  and  more  they  had  gotten  in  only 
two  first-class  trips :  one  an  ascent  of  Eagle  Peak,  varied  with 
a  bold  descent  over  its  precipitous  north  face,  in  which  some 
weeks  before  they  had  accompanied  our  corresponding  member, 
Mr.  H.  G.  Bryant,  and  Mr.  L.  J.  Steele,  an  enthusiastic  young 
English  climber ;  the  other  the  second  ascent  of  Sir  Donald,  the 
narrative  of  which  is  published  in  this  same  issue  of  Appala- 

CHIA. 

As  a  practice  trip,  and  in  order  to  enter  into  proper  relations 
with  one  of  the  guides, — to  learn,  that  is,  his  ways  while  grant- 
ing him  an  insight  into  my  own  qualities  and  defects,  —  I  in- 
vited Hasler  to  accompany  me  on  a  sort  of  sentimental  journey. 
It  combined  the  completion  of  an  undertaking  abandoned  for 
cause  five  years  before,  and  the  revisiting  of  a  spot  around 
which  mixed  associations  hover ;  in  short,  the  ascent  of  Eagle 
Peak  by  the  southeast  arete.  That  was  the  tour  in  which  Mr. 
B.  F.  Curtis  and  I  were  absorbingly  engaged  in  1894,  when, 
owing  to  a  seeming  reversal  of  the  miracle  of  Joshua,  we  got 
benighted,  and  passed  moonlit  hours  (that  later  yielded  the 
white  and  azure  stage  to  a  gorgeous  simrise  spectacle),  on  a 
narrow  ledge  several  hundred  feet  below  the  summit.  In  a 
whole  lustrum  of  visits  I  had  never  found  opportunity  to  revisit 
that  well  and,  on  the  whole,  favorably  remembered  spot.^ 

On  this  occasion  our  trip  was  a  success  in  all  respects.  It 
proved  to  me  that  Hasler  was  a  first-class  guide ;  to  him  that 
my  hinges  and  lungs  were  not  yet  worn  out ;  to  both  of  us  that 
two  novices,  with  inadequate  equipment,  even  with  unlimited 
daylight  at  their  disposition,  would  never  have  attained  the 
summit  of  the  peak,  for  just  beyond  the  point  where  Curtis 
and  I  had  turned  back  it  becomes  necessary  to  pass  a  buttress 
of  rock,  a  fdskopf^  more  difficult  to  negotiate  than  anything 
our  party  later  found  to  do  on  Mt.  Dawson.  Next  in  desir- 
ability to  the  ascent  of  a  new  peak  is  ranked  the  new  ascent  of 
an  old  one,  especially  if  it  be  by  a  more  difficult  way,  and  such 
most  decidedly  is  the  scaling  of  Eagle  Peak  by  this  arete,  so  I 
gladly  class  it  with  Dawson  in  counting  my  spoil  for  the  season 

1  See  Appalachia,  toI.  tu.  p.  297. 
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of  1899.  Our  descent  by  the  ordinary  route  was  accomplislied 
in  very  rapid  time  in  the  midst  of  a  pouring  rain.  This  began 
in  a  tempest  of  hail,  that  drove  us  into  a  rocky  shelter  just 
below  the  summit,  wherein  we  endured  '^  the  slings  and  arrows 
of  outrageous  fortune  "  as  the  sequel  of  the  single  thunderbolt 
discharged  during  the  squall.  Striking  just  over  us,  it  sent 
small  fragments  of  stone  rattling  down  through  a  crevice  above 
our  heads,  and  induced  a  disagreeable  interchange  of  compli- 
ments between  my  ear  and  the  adjacent  rock,  against  which  the 
narrowness  of  our  quarters  was  crowding  me. 

The  rain-storm  thus  inaugurated  became  a  leading  factor  in 
all  future  plans,  —  our  inevitable  "  if."  It  began  on  August 
5th.  It  was  a  full  week  later  that  we  finally  got  under  way  for 
Dawson,  and  during  most  of  the  intervening  time  it  simply 
rained  as  if  all  the  traditional  "  flood-gates  "  were  wide  open. 

Meantime  there  appeared  on  the  scene  not  merely  Mr.  Parker, 
but  also  Messrs.  Bryant  and  Steele,  returning  to  Glacier  after 
some  days  spent  in  reconnoitring  about  Mt.  Assiniboine.  Their 
principal  object  was  to  ascend  Mt.  Sir  Donald,  and  they  had 
counted  on  finding  the  guides  at  their  disposition.  Their  disap- 
pointment on  learning  that  these  were  preempted  for  the  first 
fine  weather  was  mitigated  by  an  invitation  to  join  Parker  and 
myself  in  the  attack  on  Mt.  Dawson.  This  they  accepted,  and 
we  all  looked  forward  with  the  pleasantest  anticipations  to  the 
first  fair  day.     But  never  did  a  day  seem  so  reluctant  to  arrive. 

Our  friends  began  to  grow  discouraged,  their  time  being  lim- 
ited. At  length  clear  skies  arched  the  proud  valley,  and  at  high 
noon  our  party  appeared  on  the  piazza  equipped  for  the  long  jour- 
ney. It  was  our  plan  to  start  directly  after  an  early  midday  meal, 
and  spend  a  long  afternoon  in  reaching,  by  way  of  the  Asulkan 
pass,  some  comfortable  spot  for  a  bivouac  beyond  the  Geikie 
glacier,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Mt.  Fox.  But  we  got  no  farther 
than  dispatching  the  proposed  meal.  While  engaged  in  this 
preliminary  a  squall  suddenly  descended  over  the  Hermit  range, 
the  rain  again  came  down  in  torrents,  and  a  new  chapter  of  the 
same  old  story  was  begun.  One  of  its  unpleasantest  conse- 
quences was  the  compulsory  departure  of  our  hoped-for  com- 
panions for  England  and  the  Berlin  Geographical  Congress. 
Meanwhile   Parker  and   I   sought  consolation   in  three  daily 
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meals  at  Miss  Mollison's  dainty  table,  while  I  personally  be- 
numbed all  capacity  for  impatient  regrets  in  the  endless  task 
of  analyzing  the  hotel  register. 

The  12th  of  August  dawned  brightly,  and  at  one  o'clock  our 
diminished  party  finally  got  under  way,  attended  by  the  good 
wishes  of  the  guests  at  the  hotel,  who  entered  heartily  into  the 
spirit  of  our  undertaking.  Perhaps,  therefore,  our  pace  along 
the  gravel  walks  was  a  little  more  elastic  and  sprightly  than 
that  into  which  by  tacit  consent  we  fell  as  soon  as  we  had 
passed  beyond  sight  of  the  piazza  at  the  beginning  of  the  forest 
trail.  The  long  housing,  with  the  attendant  lack  of  exercise,  — 
to  say  nothing  of  other  ills,  —  had  been  no  proper  preparation 
for  so  toilsome  an  excursion.  The  day,  moreover,  was  warm, 
and  the  long  pull  of  seven  miles  to  the  top  of  the  pass  offered 
little  to  inspire  one  to  whom  the  way  had  grown  familiar.  Yet, 
taken  for  the  first  time,  it  is  a  trip  of  varied  interest,  both  the 
earlier  miles  along  the  valley  bottom  with  long  woodland 
reaches,  broken  by  expanses  of  meadow  with  tall  wavincr 
grasses,  with  the  comtanSy  changing  glimpses  of  grand  rampart 
walls  and  dusky  dentate  summits  lifted  high  above  the  snows, 
and  the  perfect  Lauterbrunnen  of  cascades,  filling  the  air  with 
"  the  rush  of  many  waters ; "  and  even  more  so  after  one  leaves 
the  torrent  to  its  ravine  and  ascends  the  steep  grassy  slope,  set 
like  a  park  with  shapely  evergreens,  that  leads  up  on  the  east- 
erly side  of  the  glacier  to  the  beginning  of  the  n^ve.  Different 
from  our  experience  in  former  years,  we  found  the  trail  in  perfect 
condition,  for  the  men  engaged  in  putting  it  in  order  had  this 
very  day  come  through  to  the  upper  end,  wherefore  a  party  of 
our  friends  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  their  favorite 
trip  to  the  Asulkan  snows.  We  met  them  returning  near  the 
new  shack,  and  were  cheered  by  their  "  good  speed "  on  our 
upward  way.  With  them  returned  a  good  friend  who  had 
borne  us  company  from  the  hotel  and  generously  shared  oiu* 
hea\'y  burdens. 

At  five  o'clock  we  reached  the  pass,  having  found  the  n^v^ 
not  so  much  softened  by  the  heat  of  the  day  as  to  prevent  quite 
rapid  progress  over  the  easy  gradient  by  which  on  this  side  the 
col  is  approached.  The  wonderful  view  that  suddenly  opened 
before  us  —  and  in  particular  the  striking  profundity  of  the 
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Fish  Creek  valley  —  drew  expressions  of  admiration  from  the 
guides.  '^  Ein  schones  Thai ! "  broke  from  Hasler's  sphinx-like 
lips,  as  we  came  to  where  its  wild  beauty  could  be  seen  more 
completely. 

My  own  earlier  trips  in  this  direction  had  never  brought  .me 
quite  to  this  point,  so  that  it  was  with  great  interest  that  I 
gazed  over  into  the  unfamiliar  world  beyond.  I  was  struck 
with  the  remarkable  contrast  to  the  side  by  which  we  had  ap- 
proached, with  its  slowly  ascending  field  of  snow  and  ice  reach- 
ing down  behind  us  for  perhaps  two  miles.  Before  us  the  snow 
ended  after  a  few  hundred  feet  of  steep  descent ;  then  came  a 
broad  expanse  of  green  '^  alp,"  beyond  which  the  slope  fell  away 
at  so  steep  an  angle  that  the  line  of  vision  met  the  equally 
precipitous  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  The  bottomless  pit 
might,  for  all  we  could  see,  lie  between.  To  our  great  relief, 
we  could  see  that  the  base  of  the  great  shoulder  of  Mt.  Fox, 
that  divides  the  Geikie  and  the  Dawson  glaciers,  was  well  tim- 
bered, a  revelation  which  removed  all  our  uncertainties  as  to 
finding  a  comfortable  place  for  the  night  and  an  ample  supply 
of  fuel.  True  to  their  education,  our  guides  before  starting  had 
proposed  adding  some  firewood  to  their  already  heavy  packs  I 

Thus  reassured  we  began  our  descent,  easy  at  first,  as  we 
glissaded  after  a  fashion  on  the  softened  snow ;  not  so  easy  on 
the  steep  grass  slope,  a  perfect  garden  of  alpine  flowers,  among 
which  the  yellow  alpine  lilies  were  lavish  of  their  gold ;  a  very 
serious  task  when  the  grade  grew  yet  steeper.  A  powerful  tor- 
rent from  the  melting  snow  flows,  where  it  does  not  leap,  down 
this  precipitous  incline,  its  course  deeply  eroded  into  the  clayey 
gravel.  It  is  a  question  which  side  of  it  to  take  in  making  the 
descent.  As  it  was  "every  man  for  himself"  with  us,  Feuz 
took  the  left  hand  and  made  the  quickest  time.  The  rest  of  us 
on  the  right  side  were  in  constant  doubt  whether  to  keep  in  the 
scrubby  growth  that  extends  from  the  alp  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  Geikie  glacier,  or  to  avoid  its  bristling  tangle  and  imitate 
Feuz's  celerity  down  the  steep  clay-bank.  Unfortunately  it 
ended  in  a  yet  more  precipitous  ledgy  base,  with  an  ugly  talus 
to  fetch  up  on,  in  case  of  a  most  easily  arising  slip.  Our  earlier 
attempts  were  quickly  abandoned,  but  later  on  we  gained  confi- 
dence and  made  a  direct  descent  to  the  torrent,  which  now  — 
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some  five  hundred  feet  above  the  icy  bottom  of  the  valley  —  van- 
ished, and  hushed  its  hateful  roar  under  a  broad  tongue  of  old 
winter  snow  that  abutted  on  the  glacier.  It  was  steep  enough 
for  glissading,  but  too  dirty  to  render  this  a  pleasure.  Traces 
also  of  the  recent  visit  of  bears  were  seen  here  and  there  upon 
its  surface. 

The  Geikie  glacier  is  here  possibly  a  third  of  a  mile  in  width, 
ascending  at  first  but  slightly  to  the  left,  but  broken  a  few 
hundred  yards  above  our  crossing-place  by  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting ice-falls  I  have  ever  seen.  I  regret  that  we  secured  no 
photograph  of  it.  It  remains  in  my  memory  as  the  beautifully 
battlemented  vertical  wall  of  a  vast  castle  of  ice.  The  surface 
of  the  glacier  where  we  crossed  it  was  rent  with  several  good- 
sized  crevasses  lying  athwart  our  away,  but  our  guides  made 
short  work  of  their  intricacies,  and  by  seven  o'clock  we  were 
resting  on  the  southern  moraine.  Twenty  minutes  later  we  had 
found  a  fairly  good  camping-spot  some  four  hundred  feet  higher 
up,  and  only  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  eastern  moraine  of 
the  Dawson  glacier.  In  the  hollow  between  us  and  it  ran  a 
little  stream  of  excellent  water. 

Our  guides  had  their  own  opinion  as  to  what  is  desirable  for 
a  bivouac.  I  would  fain  have  stopped  in  a  smooth  open  glade, 
where  a  soft  and  ample  couch  of  level  turf  was  assured,  and 
with  an  unlimited  supply  of  fallen  tree-trunks  in  its  outskirts. 
In  their  woodcraft,  foliage  overhead  seemed  to  be  the  chief 
desideratum,  and,  being  in  a  somewhat  docile  mood,  I  was  lured 
yet  higher  up,  into  high  protecting  timber  to  be  sure,  but  where 
it  was  difficult  to  find  a  level  spot  large  enough  to  stretch  one's 
self  out.  Of  the  two,  other  things  being  equal,  I  would  prefer 
to  look  rather  to  my  under  than  my  upper  side  when  supine. 
Enough  dry  timber  was  at  hand  to  make  a  capital  fire,  and  soon 
we  were  disposing  of  our  evening  meal.  Mine  was  entirely 
confined  to  fruit,  which  I  had  stipulated  should  form  the  leading 
feature  of  the  lunch  put  up  for  me.  That  I  knew  I  could  *^  worry 
down." 

To  tell  the  whole  truth,  I  was  completely  out  of  condition. 
Besides  the  absence  of  appetite,  due  to  the  wretched  regime  of 
the  preceding  week,  an  ulcerated  tooth  had  given  me  no  rest 
during  the  two  previous  nights.    From  some  inexplicable  cause 
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it  was  allowing  me  a  respite  from  pain  -^  as  it  proved,  for  the 
trip  only  —  but  a  general  feeling  of  malaise  rendered  this  a 
third  consecutive  sleepless  night.  I  was  at  least  saved  one  form 
of  distress  that  has  become  conventional  in  all  narratives  of 
mountain  ascents  that  require  a  night  out,  —  that  inspired  by 
the  unwelcome  early  summons  of  the  guides. 

For  us  this  came  at  3.15.  At  four  o'clock  we  were  already 
on  the  crest  of  the  moraine  that,  bounding  the  eastern  side  of 
Dawson  glacier,  rises  with  remarkable  uniformity  almost  in  a 
straight  line  for  nearly  two  miles.  Below  us,  on  the  right, 
extended  the  dirty  iron-gray  expanse  of  this  much  shrunken 
river  of  ice ;  sometimes  we  must  have  been  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
above  its  surface.  On  our  left,  a  long  patch  of  old  winter  snow 
occupied  the  bottom  of  the  trough  between  the  base  of  the 
moraine  and  the  beginning  of  the  slope  of  M t.  Fox.  This  we 
regarded  with  interest,  as  offering  a  speedy  line  of  return  over 
the  portion  of  the  way  we  were  now  making  with  slow,  dogged 
steps  and  without  a  single  pause.  The  result  of  this  contin- 
uous pace  was  apparent  at  the  end  of  our  first  hour,  when  the 
barometer  indicated  that  we  had  risen  nearly  1300  feet  above 
our  camp.  The  monotony  of  the  way  had  been  broken  only  by 
the  glorious  pageant  of  sunrise.  Not  that  we  saw  the  sun  itself, 
which  was  hidden  by  Mt.  Fox,  but  beautiful  rose-colored  hnes 
were  reflected  to  us  from  delicate  draperies  and  scarfs  of  mist, 
that  began  to  weave  about  the  giant  peaks  into  whose  immedi- 
ate presence  we  now  had  come,  —  Mt.  Donkin,  the  nearer  name- 
less summit,  and  of  the  two  peaks  of  Dawson  the  easterly  one 
in  particular,  which,  from  the  position  we  had  now  attained, 
was  remarkably  pointed,  and  was  seen  to  end  in  an  exquisite 
cornice  of  snow. 

And  now  we  reached  a  place  from  which  we  could  at  length 
look  into  the  amphitheatre  between  Fox  and  Dawson.  It  was 
not  altogether  unlike  the  "  Death-trap "  between  Victoria  and 
Lefroy,  though  the  cliffs  were  somewhat  less  sheer,  and  instead 
of  a  snowy  incline,  like  that  leading  up  to  Abbot  pass,  the  still 
gradually  rising  neve  was  here  boimded  by  the  base  of  a  dark 
rock  wall  —  the  high  arete  connecting  Mt.  Fox  with  the  main 
axis  of  the  Dawson  range. 

Up  to  this  time  we  had  been  in  the  dark  as  to  how  the  ascent 
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was  to  be  made.  Would  it  be  by  the  steep  western  arete? 
Should  we  endeavor  to  make  it  by  that  seemingly  vertical  couloir 
ending  between  the  two  peaks  ?  Or  would  some  more  feasible 
way  be  revealed  ?  The  last  now  proved  to  be  the  true  alterna- 
tive. The  guides  declared  the  steep  head-wall  possible.  Paus- 
ing, then,  for  only  a  brief  rest  at  the  end  of  the  moraine,  we 
took  to  the  n^v^,  over  which  we  proceeded  slowly  for  about  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  at  seven  o'clock  reached  the  foot  of  the 
head-wall  at  its  northern  comer.  The  altitude  was  2960  feet 
above  the  camping  spot  we  had  left  three  hours  before.  Here 
a  long  halt  was  made  for  the  second  breakfast. 

It  was  a  strange  view  as  we  looked  back  over  the  course  we 
had  covered  since  our  last  rest.  Hardly  a  familiar  object  was  in 
sight ;  even  those  well-known  from  other  view-points  were  quite 
transformed.  The  graceful  rock  cone  of  Donkin  was  converted 
into  a  toppling  blunted  snow  peak.  Mt.  Bonney,  never  seen  by 
us  before  save  as  a  ponderous  mural  mass,  seen  now  along  the 
line  of  its  axis  was  an  exquisitely  pointed  spire  of  snow.  To  its 
left  rose  a  magnificent  peak,  —  a  strange  one  to  us,  evidently 
lying  north  of  the  lUicilliwaet  River,  —  a  heavy  rock-tower, 
flanked  by  two  minor  turrets  forming  one  mass  with  it.  A 
fine  conquest  is  there  awaiting  some  skillful  climber. 

But  nearer  considerations  were  demanding  our  attention,  and 
problems  evidently  fully  equal  to  our  present  capacity.  We 
believed  the  precipitous  wall  at  our  backs  practicable,  but  only 
because  the  guides  said  so.  It  remained  to  prove  it.  We  roped 
up,  —  Feuz,  Parker,  Hasler,  and  myself,  —  and  tackled  the 
rocks.  They  tilted  in  the  wrong  direction ;  they  were  covered 
with  wet  rock-waste,  finer  and  coarser.  The  leg-reaches  were  at 
times  unduly  long,  yet  hand-holds  were  plenty,  and  perhaps 
under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  not  have  seemed  so  hard. 

But  my  own  circumstances  by  this  time  were  far  from  ordi- 
nary. I  could  see  by  Hiisler's  countenance  that  he  was  wonder- 
ing if  this  quickly  outwearied  climber  could  be  his  recent  com- 
panion on  Eagle  Peak.  It  was  of  no  use  to  try  to  keep  up  with 
the  procession.  The  procession  simply  had  to  stop,  and  stop 
often,  and  stop  long  at  a  time.  For  some  of  these  pauses  the  occa- 
sion would  be  a  darkness  before  my  eyes  and  dizziness;  in  other 
cases  the  hitherto  never  experienced  phenomenon  of  cramps  in 
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my  legs  rendered  the  long  reach  impossible.  I  could  bear  the 
guides  commenting  on  the  situation  in  the  patois  of  their  canton, 
and  venturing  the  prophecy  that  the  peak  of  Dawson  was  in  no 
danger  from  us  that  day.  For  a  few  moments  I  thought  they 
might  be  right. 

But  a  day  is  a  long  time  when  it  begins  at  four  and  need  not 
end  until  nine.  This  one  was  only  four  hours  spent,  and  already 
we  had  covered  more  than  half  the  distance,  and  fully  half  the 
altitude,  between  our  camp  and  the  summit.  To  be  sure,  we 
were  expected  back  at  Glacier  House  that  night,  but  *'  circum- 
stances alter  cases."  If  victors,  another  night  spent  in  that 
bivouac,  even  with  short  rations  (I  never  wanted  to  eat  any- 
thing again !),  would  be  no  hardship,  least  of  all  compared  with 
returning  over  the  Asulkan  pass  with  joints  stiffened  by  failure. 
That  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  top  of  the  wall,  after  all, 
was  not  so  very  far  away.  So  onward  we  moved  again,  and 
half  an  hour  later  we  were  on  the  crest,  with  our  barometer 
recording  3530  feet  above  camp,  thus  giving  670  feet  for  the 
height  of  the  wall  above  the  n^v^. 

The  long  rest  here  taken,  the  inspiring  upward  view,  reveal- 
ing a  long  stretch  of  our  predestined  course,  perhaps  also  the 
laying  aside  of  my  riicksack,  which,  light  as  it  was,  had  no 
doubt  drawn  somewhat  on  my  vitality,  were  doubtless  all  factors 
in  a  remarkable  change  in  my  physical  condition.  So  far  as  I 
can  remember,  from  this  point  on  there  was  no  drawback  to  my 
enjoyment  of  the  final  steps  of  our  victory. 

The  top  of  the  connecting  arete  of  Mt.  Fox  ^  was  broad  at  the 

^  On  coDsnlting  the  few  eziBting  maps  of  these  xnonntains  I  find  them  aU  defec- 
tive either  in  their  topography  or  in  the  application  of  names.  The  one  in  ReT.  W. 
S.  Green's  Among  the  Selkirk  Glaciers  probahly  lays  no  claim  to  accuracy  for  this 
particular  section,  though  he  did  cross  the  Asulkan  pass  and  the  G^ikie  glacier. 
Huberts  more  detailed  presentation  *  is  also  quite  inexact,  although  his  yarions 
trips  took  him  almost  entirely  around  Mt.  Dawson.  He  represents  Mt.  Deville  on 
his  map  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  arSte  from  Mt.  Fox  with  the  main  ridge, 
bringing  it  so  near  to  his  Dawson  as  to  lead  one  to  fancy  for  a  moment  that  the 
name  "  Deville  "  is  given  by  him  to  the  peak  we  ascended  (Hasler),  and  the  name 
"  Dawson ''  to  the  companion  summit  (Feuz).  In  point  of  fact  Deville  lies  approx- 
imately a  mile  farther  east,  where  his  map  suggests  a  descending  ridge.  A  glance, 
however,  at  his  beautiful  view  of  the  ice-fall  of  the  Grand  glacier  (opposite  to 
page  289),  shows  that  he  gives  the  name  **  Deville  '*  to  the  proper  summit,  while 

*  Jahrbuoh  des  Schweinr  Alpendab. 
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point  where  we  had  reached  it,  but  as  it  rose  towards  the  prin- 
cipal ridge  of  the  Dawson  range,  —  forming  as  it  did  so  a 
portion  of  the  chief  watershed  of  the  Selkirks,  —  it  grew  very 
narrow,  indeed  was  a  sort  of  chisel  edge.  On  our  right  it  fell 
away  in  a  sharp  slope  of  slippery  shaly  rock,  most  like  a  slate 
roof  on  a  large  scale.  We  could  not  see  its  eaves,  but  we  well 
knew  how  far  a  sheer  wall  fell  beneath  them  before  reaching  its 
foundation  under  the  n^v^  of  the  amphitheatre.  On  the  left 
the  fall  was  nothing  so  great,  yet  precipitous,  when  not  almost 
equally  impracticable  by  the  presence  of  heavy  masses  of  snow. 
Evidently  the  recent  storm  had  here  been  partly  snow,  most  of 
which  had  been  melted  on  the  westerly  exposures  by  the  heat 
of  the  day  before.  We  made  our  way  along  the  very  edge  in 
the  order  before  mentioned,  the  lighter  and  younger  guide  in  the 
lead.  In  one  place  the  slipping  of  his  hob-nails  on  the  tilted 
strata,  involving  a  reluctant  descent  for  a  yard  or  two,  led  to  an 
increased  attention  to  the  slack  of  the  rope  that  united  us.  In 
another  spot  it  became  necessary  to  abandon  the  rock  and  take 
to  the  snow  on  our  left  for  a  short  distance.  This  we  did  not 
particularly  care  to  do,  as  it  was  an  uncertain  reliance,  and 
there  was  snow  work  enough  awaiting  us,  for  just  above  us  the 
rock  exposure  disappeared  under  the  massy  covering  of  the 
upper  n^v^.  This  junction,  at  nine  hundred  feet  above  our  last 
rest,  we  reached  at  9.25. 

Meanwhile  a  change  for  the  worse  had  been  taking  place  in 
the  weather.  Those  rosy  sunrise  mists  had  been  more  beautiful 
than  promising.  The  barometric  conditions  were  against  us, 
yet  not  too  hostile.  The  vapors  condensed  no  farther  than  to 
wrap  us  in  cloud  for  a  while,  save  that  fine  snowflakes  were 
sifted  over  us  from  time  to  time. 

From  here  we  were  to  bear  away  to  the  right,  directly  for  the 

the  sketch  from  his  photograph  on  the  arSte  of  Sir  Donald  (page  277)  shows  the 
title  Mt.  Dawson  over  onr  Hasler  Peak.  The  picture  opposite  to  page  280  shows, 
to  the  left  of  Deville,  the  low  summit  in  which  onr  ardte  ends,  and  the  high  snow- 
field  over  which  we  passed  before  reaching  the  foot  of  the  final  peak. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Vanx,  Jr/s  map  ( 1898)  perpetuates  some  of  these  inaccuracies.  Here 
also  Mt.  Deville  is  the  end  of  the  grat  from  Mt  Fox,  but  his  hachures  suggest  a 
peak  farther  east,  which  is  the  real  Deville.  The  **  Mt.  Dawson  "  of  this  map  would 
be  the  minor  summit  east  of  Donkin  pass.  The  true  position  of  the  Hi&sler  Peak 
of  Dawson  would  be  just  to  the  right  of  and  below  the  lettering  of  the  name. 

APPALACHIA   IX  18 
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eastern  peak,  and  this  we  did,  though  losing  sight  immediately 
of  our  goal  in  the  dense  fog.  From  now  on  Hasler  and  Feuz 
exchanged  places,  the  elder  man  being  the  more  expert  of  the 
two  in  snow  work.  And  it  was  most  interesting  to  watch  the  sure 
instinct  with  which  he  led  us  on,  guided  apparently  only  by  the 
gradient,  and,  when  suddenly  an  ugly  schrund  yawned  before 
him  in  the  mist,  how  unerringly  he  chose  the  right  direction  in 
order  to  flank  it  with  the  least  waste  of  time.  As  if  this  had 
been  the  final  test  of  the  general  worthiness  of  the  party  to 
attain  success,  the  sun  again  came  forth,  revealing  a  dazzling 
expanse  of  unbroken  snow  extending  up  at  an  angle  of  perhaps 
30^  to  the  base  of  the  final  peak.  Over  this  we  moved  with 
steady  pace,  pausing  for  occasional  breathing  spells. 

The  final  chapter  was  varied  and  interesting.  The  grades 
now  became  very  steep,  from  45°  to  60°,  between  where  we  now 
stood  and  where  the  n^v^  ended  at  its  junction  with  the  rocks 
of  the  summit  arete.  At  the  base  yawned  the  great  schrund 
which  is  plainly  visible  from  the  Asulkan  pass,  forcing  us  some 
distance  to  the  right  in  order  to  pass  it  by  a  snow  bridge. 
Returning  then  on  our  course,  we  made  our  way  in  soft  snow 
above  its  upper  lip,  taking  care  not  to  start  a  slide.  This  was 
the  most  critical  part  of  our  ascent,  this  and  the  transfer  to  the 
rocks  above  from  the  thinner  layer  of  yet  more  softened  snow, 
where  it  laps  upon  them.  This  task  accomplished,  the  long  toil 
was  over.  There  remained  only  the  exhilarating  sport  of  pass- 
ing along  the  edge  of  this  sky-cleaving  wedge,  now  upon  rock, 
anon  crossing  some  deep  nick  on  a  sharp  arete  of  snow,  until  at 
length,  at  10.45,  we  stood  on  the  topmost  summit. 

What  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  remarkable  spectacle  and 
the  various  employments  the  situation  laid  upon  us,  the  hour  we  • 
spent  there  passed  only  too  quickly.  Upon  the  narrow  edge 
of  broken  rock,  hardly  more  than  a  yard  in  width,  beyond 
which  a  broad  cornice  of  snow  hung  far  out  over  the  abyss,  the 
guides  built  a  stone  man,  in  a  cavity  of  which,  in  default  of  an 
Appalachian  cylinder,  we  deposited  an  empty  pickle  jar  contain- 
ing a  card  with  the  principal  data  of  our  ascent.  Parker,  after 
careful  readings  of  his  aneroid,  devoted  his  attention  to  his 
camera.  I  sought  occasions  to  use  the  pocket  level.  The 
mists,  which  now  were  forming  and  parting  all  about  us,  inter- 
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fered  to  a  great  extent  with  both  these  occupations,  yet  com- 
pensated for  the  annoyance  by  the  marvelous  beauty  of  the  cloud 
pictures  with  deep  vistas  through  them,  ending  upon  nameless 
peaks  and  glaciers.  One  interesting  reading  of  our  level  was 
to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Bonney,  distinctly  lower  than  our  own 
altitude.  As  Bonney  is  almost  identical  in  height  with  Sir 
Donald  and  Rogers  Peak,  this  showed  that  we  had  reached  the 
highest  altitude  yet  attained  among  the  Selkirks.  The  cor- 
rected reading  of  the  aneroid  bore  similar  testimony,  crediting 
us  with  10,800  feet.  No  other  of  the  wilderness  of  peaks,  seen 
more  or  less  clearly  in  momentary  glimpses,  appeared  to  attain 
our  level.  To  our  great  satisfaction  the  companion  peak,  possi- 
bly a  third  of  a  mile  distant,  proved  to  be  lower  than  that  on 
which  we  stood,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  there  was  a  difference 
of  ten  feet  in  our  favor. 

If  the  atmospheric  conditions  robbed  us  of  the  magnificent 
panorama  we  may  have  counted  on,  the  loss  is  attended  by  one 
great  advantage,  in  that  it  relieves  me  from  the  naturally  ex- 
pected duty  of  describing  the  indescribable.  I  need  only  add 
to  what  I  have  already  said  that  our  clearest  views  were  south- 
ward, where  rose  Mt.  Purity  and  the  other  peaks  visited  by 
Huber  and  Topham  in  1890.  Presenting  to  us  their  snowy 
northern  sides  sweeping  down  to  the  vast  n^ves  from  which 
they  spring,  the  prospect  was  wonderfully  alpine  in  character. 

The  guides  were  naturally  much  gratified  with  this  almost 
despaired-of  success.  As  they  lighted  up  their  pipes,  resting 
from  their  labors,  we  propounded  a  few  questions  :  "  IIow  does 
this  compare  in  difficulty  with  your  ascent  of  Sir  Donald?" 
"  It  is  twice  as  hard."  "  How  with  the  Matterhorn  ?  "  "Harder." 
*'What  climb  in  the  Alps  is  most  like  it?"  "The  Wetter- 
horn." 

At  11.45  we  began  our  descent.  In  returning  we  followed 
almost  in  the  footsteps  by  which  we  had  come,  even  down  the 
steep  rock  wall  descending  to  the  amphitheatre.  On  reaching 
the  moraine,  however,  we  kept  it  only  to  the  beginning  of  the 
snow  patch  on  its  right.  Descending  to  it,  we  speeded  on  with 
many  a  sprint  and  abortive  glissade,  and  at  three  o'clock  camp 
was  reached  —  and  the  enterprise  accomplished  ? 

All  but  getting  back  to  the  hotel,  still  nine  or  ten  miles 
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away,  beyond  that  steep  ascent  whlcli  rose  like  a  wall  across  the 
Geikie  glacier.  Yet  no  one  suggested  a  delay  until  the  morrow. 
Taking  a  half  hour  to  pack  up  our  traps,  we  set  out  at  3.30  on 
the  home  stretch.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  summit  the  sky  had 
cleared  to  some  extent,  and  bright  sunlight  had  attended  us 
nearly  all  the  way  back  to  camp.  But  now  the  clouds  gathered 
again  in  real  earnest,  and  by  the  time  we  were  across  the  gla- 
cier large  drops  were  falling,  and  anon  a  drizzling  rain  had  set 
in.  Doggedly,  under  their  still  heavy  packs,  the  guides  made 
their  slow  way  up  through  the  dripping  scrub  and  over  the 
slippery  clay,  we  right  at  their  heels.  Little  was  to  be  seen, 
but  in  our  ears  was  the  incessant  roar  of  cataracts  rushing  down 
the  precipitous  slopes  on  either  side  of  the  contracted  valley. 
At  times  the  volume  of  sound  would  increase  menacingly,  as  the 
wind  would  waft  it  towards  us.  Until  we  came  out  upon  the 
grassy  alp  there  was  no  cessation  of  the  dismal  shower. 

Here  it  desisted,  and  through  the  clearer  air  we  saw  a  sight 
novel  to  all  of  us.  In  an  open  space  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  torrent  from  ourselves,  and  perhaps  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
distant,  was  a  large  animal  apparently  browsing.  We  might 
easily,  in  a  civilized  region,  have  taken  it  for  some  solitary 
cow  in  an  upland  pasture.  In  color  it  was  a  dingy  white. 
We  shouted,  but  the  roar  of  the  torrent  prevented  our  being 
heard.  For  five  or  ten  minutes  it  scarcely  stirred.  As  we 
started  on  through  the  open  it  doubtless  got  sight  of  us,  for  it 
moved  away  at  a  gradually  accelerating  pace,  and  soon  was  lost 
to  view.  We  decided  that  we  had  seen  some  patriarch  among 
mountain  goats. 

At  6.30  we  stood  in  the  pass,  but  the  changed  gradient  was 
our  only  evidence,  as  we  were  now  enveloped  in  the  densest  fog. 
That  this  proved  no  obstacle  to  our  progress  is  proven  by  the 
fact  that  twenty  minutes  later  we  had  reached  the  shack,  well 
down  towards  the  base  of  the  park-like  slope.  At  7.30  we  were 
at  the  beginning  of  the  trail,  and  at  8.45  were  receiving  the 
cordial  congratulations  of  our  friends  at  the  Glacier  House. 
We  had  accomplished  in  a  day  and  a  half  what  should  properly 
have  taken  the  better  part  of  three  days,  and  had  concluded  our 
forced  march  by  covering  the  last  seven  miles  of  n6v^,  grass- 
slope,  and  sinuous  trail  in  just  two  hours  of  walking  —  and 
running. 
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The  Resort  to  Glacier  House,  British  Columbia. 

Bt  Charles  K  Fat. 

The  Glacier  House  is  situated  upon  a  world-thoroughfare. 
Hundreds  of  those  who  annually  tarry  here  are  en  route  between 
Europe  and  Eastern  Asia,  or  completing  tours  of  the  globe.  A 
most  varied  array  of  place-names  appears  upon  its  register.  On 
the  opening  days  of  a  recent  season  one  would  have  suspected 
that  a  geographical  congress  was  in  session  with  Asiatic  dele- 
gates most  in  evidence.  Yet  the  cognomens  to  which  these 
Oriental  hailing-places  are  attached  are  chiefly  European,  their 
bearers  being  self-exiled  residents  in  distant  lands  in  transit  to 
or  from  "  the  old  coimtry." 

Only  a  small  fraction  of  even  the  first-class  passengers  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  are  recorded  here,  for  the  booking  of 
those  who  merely  take  the  customary  meal  during  the  half- 
hour's  tarry  of  the  overland  trains  is  not  desired ;  merely  those 
who  pass  at  least  a  day  are  expected  to  register.  Furthermore, 
as  the  hotel  proper  is  closed  during  the  winter,  excepting  in  so 
far  as  its  dining-room  service  is  concerned,  the  registration  is 
principally  confined  to  the  period  between  May  and  October. 
It  would  require  more  than  a  close  inspection  of  the  dates  to 
bring  out  the  interesting  fact  that  some  of  these  guests  from  the 
Atlantic  States  now  come  in  parties  for  long  summer  sojourns. 

My  curiosity  had  been  excited  on  previous  visits  as  to  what  a 
classification  of  guests  by  hailing-places  would  show.  Finding 
myself  weather-bound  during  the  extraordinarily  wet  season  of 
1899, 1  determined  to  make  such  an  analysis  my  pastime.  The 
extended  leisure  of  eight  rainy  days  proved  none  too  much  time 
for  a  task  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have 
been  inexpressibly  tedious.  But  pitting  my  obstinacy  against 
that  of  the  bad  weather,  the  self-imposed  task  was  completed 
and  the  12,000  names  duly  packeted.  Since  the  results  may 
prove  interesting  to  others,  they  are  here  published. 
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A  few  words  of  comment  are  necessary.  No  such  tables  can 
be  perfectly  accurate.  Some  276  entries  are  here  classed  as 
**  doubtful,"  chiefly  owing  to  the  inability  to  decide  whether  the 
place  was  in  one  country  or  another.  Thus  ^^ London"  might 
seem  to  locate  an  Englishman,  but  some  other  guest  would 
write  out  in  full  ^^  London,  Ontario."  Sometimes  the  national 
characteristics  of  the  handwriting  would  be  allowed  to  decide. 
Doubtless  no  serious  error  would  be  made  if  this  list  were 
equally  divided  between  England  and  Canada. 

Canada  is,  however,  already  credited  with  too  many  names, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  earlier  years  the  local  railway-offi- 
cials were  accustomed  to  register  in  their  frequent  visits ;  and 
although  their  names  were  later  omitted  from  the  count,  time 
did  not  allow  the  revision  that  would  have  removed  them  from 
the  record  of  those  earlier  years.  Possibly  the  one  inaccuracy 
offsets  the  other,  so  that  the  number  of  Canadian  guests  may  be 
regarded  as  approximately  correct.  Naturally  a  large  per  cent, 
of  these  are  from  the  western  provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

The  showing  for  certain  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
States  is  quite  suggestive.  In  all  these  cases  the  ^^  larger  "  city 
is  taken,  the  city  and  its  field  of  near  influence :  thus,  ^^  Boston  " 
includes  Salem,  and  "New  York  "  not  merely  Brooklyn,  but  such 
places  as  Newark. 

Of  the  12,000  guests,  it  appears  that  5264,  or  44  per  cent.,  are 
from  the  United  States.  Of  these  4246,  or  82  per  cent.,  are 
from  regions  east  of,  but  including,  Minneapolis,  and  north  of 
the  Ohio  River ;  while  2765,  or  52  per  cent,  of  all  coming  from 
this  side  of  the  international  boundary,  are  from  New  England 
and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  The  "  Central  States  "  extend 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  "  Pacific  States  "  include  every- 
thing beyond  the  Great  Divide. 

The  totals  for  1890,  1891,  and  1892  are  raised  considerably 
above  the  average  by  the  registration  of  large  "  personally  con- 
ducted" excursion  parties,  sometimes  nearly  one  hundred  in 
number.  The  members  of  these  parties  were  principally  from 
the  United  States.  The  Queen's  Jubilee  accounts  for  the  very 
large  registration  from  Great  Britain  in  1897.  Christian  En- 
deavorers  returning  from  San  Francisco  also  contributed  to  the 
large  total  for  that  year. 
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An  Early  Ascent  of  Katahdin.^ 

Bt  Edwabd  Evebbtt  Halb. 

In  the  snmmer  of  1841,  with  my  classmate  and  near  friend, 
William  Francis  Channing,  I  took  my  first  lessons  in  mountain- 
eering and  in  woodland  life.  Our  experiences  of  that  summer 
were  so  pleasant  that  I  welcomed  an  invitation  from  him  in  the 
summer  of  1845  to  join  him  in  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Katahdin.  At 
Mt.  Washington  we  had  worked  our  own  way  in  ascending,  but 
we  had  returned  by  what  we  used  to  call  "Fabyan's  Path," 
which  was  then  comparatively  new.  With  Katahdin,  however, 
we  knew  that  we  should  be  on  a  mountain  without  trails,  except- 
ing as  the  lumbermen  might  have  opened  roads  for  their  pur- 
poses  in  some  of  the  lower  regions.  We  proposed  after  the 
Katahdin  enterprise  to  see  as  much  of  Moosehead  Lake  as  our 
time  and  money  would  permit.  , 

We  went  to  Bangor  from  Boston  by  steamboat,  and  thence 
by  some  regular  stage  route  to  Mattawamkeag.  This  was  then 
simply  an  active  frontier  village  from  which  "  the  Government 
road,"  as  it  was  called,  struck  off  through  the  woods  to  Houlton, 
our  frontier  post  on  the  north.  Mattawamkeag  was  so  entirely 
a  frontier  place  that  the  first  day  we  were  there  a  deer  entered 
the  village,  ran  through  the  town,  and  tried  to  escape  by  swim- 
ming the  east  branch  of  the  Penobscot ;  but  I  need  hardly  say 
that  before  the  poor  creature  got  across  he  was  murdered,  — 
boys  and  men  appeared  with  shot-guns,  and  the  chance  was 
badly  against  him.^  He  had  the  law  on  his  side,  for  this  was 
in  August.  The  people  whom  we  saw  generally  condenmed  the 
shooting,  but  it  was  evident  that  *^  public  opinion  "  was  against 
him.  I  suppose  a  jury  would  have  found  that  he  was  ^^  killed 
in  self-defence." 

^  The  usual  spelling  in  Appalachia  is  Etaadn.  —  Ed. 

^  On  comparing  this  preamble  with  the  letter  which  I  sent  to  the  Daily  AdTer- 
tiser  fifty-six  years  ago,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  I  also  have  been  somewhat  borne  for- 
ward by  the  g^reat  tide  of  the  world^s  evolntion  in  morals,  which  is  always  flowing, 
and  on  which  I  and  this  reader  hare  been  floating  to  this  hour.  Whoerer  will  read 
the  letter  which  follows  will  see  that  the  yonngster  of  1S45  was  willing  to  breakfast 
on  the  mnrdered  deer  of  the  Mattawamkeag  River.  What  is  certain  in  1901  is 
that  the  same  youngster  after  fifty-six  years  would  spnm  snoh  a  meal  with  horror, 
as  he  hopes  this  reader  would  do. 
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I  mention  this  incident,  writing  in  1901,  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  deer  would  be  killed  now  which  should  appear  in 
any  village  in  Maine  in  August. 

We  engaged  for  a  guide  in  Mattawamkeag  a  very  intelligent 
and  interesting  man,  whom  I  have  held  to  be  a  friend  to  this 
moment,  although  for  many  years  I  have  not  heard  from  him. 
I  say  this  rather  in  the  hope  that  it  may  meet  his  eye  in  Appa- 
LACHIA,  and  that  he  will  be  good  enough  to  write  to  me.  He 
was  a  lumberman  from  Lincoln,  a  little  below  Mattawamkeag, 
and  belonged  to  a  party  which  had  been  at  work  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  East  Penobscot. 

He  undertook  to  take  us  up  the  mountain  on  the  north  side, 
which  we  had  preferred.  Most  explorers  then  and  now  have 
been,  and  are,  more  apt  to  attack  it  by  the  slides  on  the  southern 
side  from  Lake  Millinoket.  Our  preparations  were  simple,  for 
the  expedition  would  not  last,  as  this  reader  will  see  if  he  per- 
severes, more  than  four  or  five  days.  I  learned  for  the  first 
time  how  to  pack  my  traps  in  a  blanket  and  to  discard  the 
knapsack,  which  I  suppose  has  its  advantages  in  a  long  cam- 
paign, but  is  rather  a  conventional  encumbrance,  if  the  tramp 
does  not  last  long.  I  think  that  our  associate,  Mr.  Quincy 
Shaw,  may  be  amused  by  the  story  of  a  remark  which  in  its 
time  did  me  some  good.  We  had  gone  four  or  five  miles  into 
the  woods,  fishing,  I  believe,  and  fell  in  with  one  of  the  people 
of  the  land.  He  asked  me  where  we  came  from.  Did  we  come 
from  the  West  ?  I  said  we  did,  that  we  came  from  Boston. 
What  interested  me  was,  to  see  that  though  he  had  heard  of 
Boston,  this  was  not  as  the  capital  of  New  England,  or  as  the 
centre  of  the  lumber  business  of  America,  or  as  the  birthplace 
of  public  education,  or  for  any  other  of  the  historical  reasons 
mentioned  in  the  geography.  I  doubt  if  he  cared  anything 
about  any  of  these ;  he  answered  simply  that  he  knew  Boston : 
"  It  was  where  Quincy  Shaw  came  from."  Mr.  Shaw  had  then 
graduated  from  college  two  years.  It  was  not  yet  the  time  for 
*^  Cakunet  and  Hecla,"  but  he  had  already  won  in  these  Maine 
woods  his  reputation  as  a  good  woodsman.  On  the  eastern 
Penobscot,  Boston  owed  its  reputation  to  him. 

I  had  told  Dr.  Asa  Gray  that  I  was  going  to  Mt.  Katahdin, 
and  he  had  told  me  that  no  one  had  ever  brought  plants  from 
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its  alpine  summit.  He  said  that  summit  was  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant  from  the  summit  of  Mt.  Wash- 
ington, and  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  if  there  were  the 
same  flora  on  two  little  alpine  patches  as  far  apart  as  those  on 
these  two  summits.  I  said  eagerly  that  I  should  be  glad  to 
bring  him  any  plants  that  were  new  to  me,  and  he  told  me  how 
he  wished  me  to  preserve  them.  But  he  said  very  decidedly 
that  I  need  not  bring  him  any  of  any  species  or  variety,  unless 
I  could  bring  him  twenty  specimens.  He  should  need  as  many 
as  these  for  his  correspondents,  if  by  good  fortune  I  stumbled 
on  anything  new.  I  hope  I  need  not  say  that  I  was  eager  to 
serve  him  whatever  the  conditions,  and  this  involved  my  pro- 
viding myself  with  large  sheets  of  what  we  then  called  *^  binder's 
board  "  for  pressing  my  plants.  In  point  of  fact,  I  brought 
down  with  me  more  than  four  hundred  different  specimens  in 
different  stages  of  drying.  This  means  that  I  had  twenty  or 
more  specimens  of  each  of  twenty  alpine  species  or  varieties. 
As  it  proved,  these  are  all  identical  with  species  or  varieties  on 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington,  for  nothing  has  been  found  on 
Katahdin  which  is  not  on  Mt.  Washington,  though  there  are,  I 
believe,  alpine  species  on  Mt.  Washington  which  are  not  on 
Katahdin.  The  summit  of  Katahdin  is  some  nine  hundred  feet 
lower  than  the  summit  of  Washington.  The  comparison  of 
these  two  floras  makes  a  very  pretty  illustration  of  Dr.  Gray's 
admirable  statements,  published  when  he  was  president  of  the 
American  Association,  as  to  the  distribution  of  plants  in  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

The  narrative  which  follows  was  written  at  the  time  and 
printed  in  my  father's  newspaper,  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser, 
on  August  15, 1845. 

We  got  back  to  Mattawamkeag  before  dark.  .  .  .  Just  after  tea 
and  sunset  we  had  walked  down  to  the  bridge  with  '^  Uncle  Barton,"  a 
venerable  boatman  known  to  the  whole  town,  and  were  talking  with 
him,  when  he  started  wild  with  excitement,  and  pointed  out  the  ant- 
lered  head  of  a  deer  swimming  the  stream  right  towards  us.  The 
announcement  at  once  called  down  the  whole  tribe  of  tavern  loafers, 
and  after  a  most  exciting  water  chase  of  half  an  hour,  the  poor  deer, 
kept  from  landing  by  people  on  either  side  the  stream,  was  overtaken 
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bj  a  boat  and  killed.  There  was  a  perfect  wildness,  not  to  saj  mad- 
ness, in  the  excitement  of  the  whole  scene,  in  which  I  entirely  partook. 
It  was  quite  dark  when  the  coup  de  grdce  was  given,  but  the  excite- 
ment of  the  whole  pursuit  on  water  and  land  was  infinitely  intense  to 
the  last.  He  proved  to  be  a  two  or  three  year  old,  not  in  the  best 
season,  but  not  to  be  rejected ;  and  I  ate  a  piece  of  him  the  next 
morning. 

It  was  suggested  to  us  that  evening,  that  if  we  wished  to  ascend 
Elatahdin,  two  days  in  a  bateau  would  carry  us  thither,  with  a  good 
stopping-place  at  Foster's,  and  a  day  or  two  bring  us  back.  This 
would  involve  but  one,  or  perhaps  two  '^  camps,"  and  with  our  taste  of 
woodland  life,  our  growing  enthusiasm  for  the  mountain  and  all  the 
scenery,  and  the  pleasantness  of  the  sail,  we  at  first  determined  to 
undertake  it.  But  fortunately,  as  the  weather  proved,  a  difficulty 
interposed  and  eventually  prevented.  Two  boatmen  were  necessary 
to  pole  or  kent  the  bateau  up  the  streams  and  through  the  lakes  to  the 
Sourdnahunk  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain.  '^  Uncle  Barton/' 
himselE  ready  to  go,  declared  it  impossible  to  find  another. 

The  reason  was,  that  the  rivers  were  rising  from  the  protracted 
rains,  and  owners  of  lumber  cut  last  winter  were  drumming  up  all  the 
men  they  could  as  "  drivers,"  —  to  go  out  upon  the  masses  of  lumber 
which  had  jammed  up  at  falls  and  rapids,  and  run  it  or  drive  it  down. 
The  timber  in  one  of  these  jams,  some  twenty  miles  off,  was  estimated 
at  thirteen  million  feet,  and  was  piled  up  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty 
feet  above  the  water.  It  is  necessary  to  wait  for  the  river  to  rise,  and^ 
then  go  out  on  the  logs  and  poke  and  drive  them  off  from  their  stick- 
ing places,  till  the  force  of  the  current  shall  send  them  down. 

You  may  conceive  what  a  venturesome  business  it  is.  Just  on  the 
day  on  which  we  were  at  Mattawamkeag  the  rivers  were  rising,  and 
the  house  was  filled  with  "  drivers  "  on  their  way  up  to  the  jams.  I 
talked  with  a  good  many  of  these,  and  found  one,  who  had  been  up  to 
Sourdnahunk,  and  upon  our  mountain. 

He  expressed  great  interest  in  the  expedition  we  proposed,  and  a 
desire  to  go  if  his  employer,  Mr.  Hall,  would  let  him  off  from  his 
engagement  on  his  drive.  So  I  went  to  Mr.  Hall,  whom  I  found  a 
very  prepossessing,  intelligent  gentleman,  who  could  not,  however,  on 
any  account,  spare  this  boatman  or  any  of  his  hands,  and  we  gave  the 
scheme  up.  I  have  told  the  story  at  length,  because  for  poor  Hall 
and  the  man,  the  i/*  proved,  as  I  was  shocked  to  learn  on  my  return, 
an  awful  one. 

They  went  off  the  next  morning,  all  the  timber  was  well  got  down, 
but  just  as  the  drive  closed,  by  an  accident  caused  by  this  very  boat- 
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man,  the  boat  was  swamped  under  the  great  falls,  and  he  and  Hall 
and  two  other  men  were  drowned.  Our  expedition  could  not  by  pos- 
sibility have  involved  such  danger. 

It  was  suggested  to  us  at  this  time,  that  Elatahdin  would  be  easily 
reached  by  land  if  we  chose  to  return  to  Mattawamkeag  the  same 
way,  and  we  resolved  at  all  events  to  go  on  the  excursion  from  which 
we  have  now  returned.  You  will  see  that  we  made  a  descending  cli- 
max in  the  arrangements  of  civilization  till  we  got  to  the  end  of  it, 
and  perhaps  a  little  further  ;  but  never  beyond  hail  of  it. 

Our  new  plan  was  to  ascend  the  mountain  on  the  northeastern 
side,  where  it  rises  most  gradually,  and  where,  consequently,  your 
ascending  grade  may  be  improved,  though  at  a  sacrifice,  by  increasing 
the  distance.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  an  excellent 
guide,  perfectly  familiar  with  the  country  on  the  Wassataquoik  River, 
through  which  we  should  pass.  He  had  ascended  the  mountain  two 
or  three  times  himself  with  sundry  of  his  workmen,  was  a  thorough 
woodman,  boatman,  campaigner,  lumberman,  and  withal  an  intelligent 
and  agreeable  companion. 

This  preliminary  settled,  —  without  the  necessity  of  looking  for  a 
proper  guide  on  the  way,  we  started  Saturday  morning  in  a  wagon,  on 
the  Fish  River  road,  —  still  woods,  woods,  woods.  The  little  town  of 
Benedicta,  owned  by  Bishop  Fenwick,  and  settled  by  him  with  Catho- 
lics, was  for  many  miles  the  only  clearing.  A  great  many  of  the 
houses  there  have  perfectly  the  appearance  of  old  Ireland.  Those 
which  have  not,  had  unfortunately  lost  all  their  window  glass  just 
before  we  passed,  by  a  vehement  hailstorm.  The  town  looks  thriving ; 
has  a  good  soil,  and  commands  several  noble  distant  views,  which, 
however,  we  could  not  enjoy  then,  for  we  passed  it  just  after  the  most 
tremendous  shower  of  i*ain  that  I  ever  knew.  We  arrived  at  Robin- 
son's Inn,  which  is  in  No.  3  in  the  Fifth,  with  good  appetites  for  a 
good  dinner.  Still  civilization.  Framed  prints  from  the  New  York 
Mirror  round  the  wall,  and  a  Greenleaf 's  Map  of  the  latest  edition. 

From  this  place  we  were  to  "  travel "  the  rest  of  our  way,  Anglice 
to  walk.  And  here,  therefore,  we  made  our  preparations  for  four  or 
five  days'  absence,  by  making  up  our  packages  for  the  expedition  of 
what  things  seemed  necessary.  With  these,  at  five  we  started  by  a 
logging  road,  or  wood  road,  or  winter  road,  —  exactly  such  a  road 
as,  when  one  passes  in  driving,  he  wishes  to  be  on  horseback  to  enter. 
All  the  trees  are  cleared  out  from  it,  but  the  lowest  undergrowth  left. 
The  streams  are  roughly  bridged,  and  the  worst  morasses,  but  it  is 
intended  that  four  or  five  feet  of  snow  and  hard  frosts  shall  give  to 
it  its  final  superstructure.     If  much  travelled,  however,  it  is  in  dry 
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weather  a  very  pleasant  walking  road,  though,  as  it  is  not  at  all  graded, 
quite  unfit  for  wagons.     By  such  roads  we  went  through  to  Elatahdin. 

Hunt's  Inn  is  in  No.  3,  in  Seventh  Range,  on  the  river  Penohscot. 
We  found  we  should  not  reach  it  that  night  easily,  and  so  sought  and 
obtained  most  hospitable  accommodations  at  the  house  of  a  settler  in 
the  township  East.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  any  idea  of  the  kind, 
frank  cordiality  of  the  whole  family.^  Six  or  eight  boys  and  g^ls,  who 
with  their  father  and  mother  lived  in  one  log  cabin,  never  got  in  each 
other's  way,  but  all  welcomed  and  assisted,  and  seemed  cheerful ;  and 
the  geniality  and  intelligence  and  refinement  of  the  whole  circle  put  us 
quite  in  love  with  log-cabin  life. 

We  slept  there,  and  at  5.30  the  next  morning  walked  to  Hunt's  to 
breakfast,  through  a  drizzling  shower  and  miserably  wet  roads.  The 
position  of  Hunt's  farm,  the  only  one  in  the  township  but  his  son's,  is 
for  picturesque  beauty  utterly  unsurpassable.  From  a  thick  forest  you 
came  out  upon  a  hillside  to  his  clearing,  grass  and  grain  covered, 
sweeping  down  the  hill  to  the  river.  The  river  here  takes  a  long  cir^ 
cuit,  enclosing  on  the  opposite  side  a  noble  piece  of  intervale  covered 
with  the  richest  growth  of  hardwood  timber,  whose  varying  and  bril- 
liant shades  contrast  with  the  more  sombre  evergreen  growth  of  two 
or  three  fine  mountains  which  rise  immediately  beyond.  Hunt's  house 
is  just  on  the  river  opposite  this  forest  peninsula.  It  is  a  large,  ram- 
bling place,  partly  built  of  logs  and  partly  of  frame ;  holds  communis 
cation  with  the  settlements  by  the  river  and  the  road  which  we  passed, 
and  is  the  last  inhabited  station  of  the  loggers  in  this  quarter.  We 
remained  here  most  of  the  day,  our  guide  not  arriving  until  quite  late. 

About  two,  however,  we  started  on  our  journey  up  Wassataquoik 
River.  By  the  road  on  the  bank  of  that  stream  we  were  twenty  miles 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Hunt's  boatman  took  us  up  Penobscot 
half  a  mile  and  set  us  on  the  north  side  of  Wassataquoik,  and  we  began 
to  "  travel." 

The  walk  was  beautiful.  After  a  few  miles  we  constantly  followed 
the  river  side,  —  a  stream  as  wide  as  Charles  River  is  at  Newton 
railroad  bridge,  but  more  rapid.  The  rather  unfortunate  evergreen 
growths  which  we  have  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  occasional  distressed 
firs  or  spruces  which  you  see  in  front  yards,  as  ornamental  trees,  give 
you  no  idea  of  the  constantly  changing  brilliancy  of  these  forests.  I 
have  called  the  color  sombre,  —  I  believe,  solemn  is  rather  the  word, 
and  that  more  from  its  firmness  of  look,  belonging  to  trees  which  dance 
and  vacillate  less  than  others,  than  because  it  has  any  darkness  or 
dinginess  of  shade.     The  ground  is  a  mass  of  moss  interspersed  with 

^  Their  name  was  Lowell. 
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flowers  which  our  woods  know  not,  —  Dalibarda,  half  strawberry  and 
half  anemone  in  its  blossom ;  beautiful  fragant  linnsea  in  all  its  profu- 
sion, oxaUs  as  abundant  as  possible,  as  beautiful  as  the  Cape  oxalises, 
but  much  more  delicate,  are  at  every  step ;  and  orchises,  gerardias, 
lilies,  et  id  genus  omne,  just  often  enough  to  keep  you  excited. 

But  the  road  itself,  here  and  all  the  way,  was  very,  very  bad  indeed, 
as  thus.  As  I  have  told  you,  the  streams  were  up,  and  by  consequence 
the  bridges  were  down,  so  that  nine  times  out  of  ten,  when  any  moun- 
tain brook  came  babbling  or  splashing  down  to  the  river,  it  had  sent 
before  it  the  logs  which  once  spanned  it,  and  left  the  traveller  to  span 
it  as  he  could.  This,  if  he  were  fortunate,  he  did  by  a  tree  lying 
across  ;  perhaps  half  the  streams  are  provided  with  this  accessory  pro- 
visional viaduct,  and  great  skill  I  attained  in  the  f  unambulatory  art  by 
running  across  with  wet  feet  upon  pines  which  offered  this  hospitality ; 
perhaps  he  hopped  from  rock  to  stump,  from  stump  to  log,  and  from 
log  to  land,  but  too  often,  alas,  like  cousin  Sally  Dilliard's  friend  and 
companion,  he  waded.  I  suppose  we  crossed  fifty  or  more  consider- 
able brooks  in  one  or  another  of  these  ways  going  up,  and  again  rather 
fuller  when  we  returned. 

The  first  day  we  advanced  about  half  the  way  from  Hunt's,  and 
about  six  o'clock  came  to  Reed's  camp,  where  we  spent  the  night.  For 
A  logg^iig  party  in  winter,  there  is  always  built  what  is  called  a 
<<  camp,"  which  is  a  log  cabin  with  one  or  no  windows,  an  immense 
chimney  and  place  for  fire,  and  a  tight  roof  that  sleeping  may  be  un- 
disturbed. 

This  of  Reed's  was  built  some  years  since ;  a  larger  one  near  accom- 
modates cattie  when  there  are  any,  and  the  place  is  an  established 
caravanserai-khan  for  anybody  who  passes  that  way.  Nobody  lives 
there,  but  the  house  is  always  ready  for  traveller  for  all  that;  the 
laws  of  the  woods  being  that  any  one  uses  any  camp  he  can  find,  and 
if  he  need,  such  provisions  as  may  be  there.  I  ought  to  have  told  you 
that  at  Hunt's  we  had  made  up  our  packs  for  the  march  and  had  them 
with  us. 

We  had  ample  provision  of  bread,  but  relied  for  pork  on  that  to  be 
had  at  the  several  camps  on  the  way.  Jackins  initiated  us  into  the 
mysteries  of  cooking  pork  by  toasting-forks  on  the  immense  fire  which 
he  built,  and  we  made  a  hearty  supper.  Pork,  you  must  understand, 
is  the  backwoodsman's  everything.  It  cures  him  when  he  is  sick,  and 
refreshes  him  wlien  he  is  well ;  he  eats  it  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and 
at  night,  and  looks  to 'it  as  the  necessary  of  his  woodland  life.  If  you 
complain  of  the  mosquitoes,  you  are  coolly  told  that  a  littie  pork  well 
rubbed  over  the  face  will  quite  drive  them  away.     By  the  way,  unless 
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you  h6  a  saint,  70a  probably  will  complain  of  mosquitoes.  A  single 
hand  will  show  seventy  or  eighty  incisions  at  nightfall,  how  many  so- 
ever you  may  have  slaughtered  through  the  day.^ 

The  black  flies,  however,  are  the  greatest  torment  of  the  region.  I 
cannot  speak  from  experience  of  them,  however.  The  rain  or  the 
season  or  some  other  good  fortune  wholly  exempted  us  from  them. 
We  spread  our  blankets  on  well  dried  piles  of  hemlock  boughs  and 
slept  enthusiastically. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  it  cleared  off,  our  guide  roused  us, 
and  we  walked  four  miles  farther  up  the  river  to  another  camp  before 
supper.  Here  we  had  better  sleeping  acconmiodations  than  the  night 
before,  another  hard  rain  at  night,  for  which  we  did  not  care,  a  pro- 
mise, which  was  kept,  of  good  weather  for  the  morning ;  and  hardly 
regretting  the  day  we  had  lost,  we  started  for  Katahdin.  Still,  for 
seven  miles  further  we  followed  the  river's  bank. 

And  it  surprised  me  to  think  that  here  was  such  natural  scenery 
utterly  unheard  of  among  the  picturesque-hunters.  There  are  two 
cataracts  here,  or  series  of  cataracts,  ^^  the  Hulling  Mill "  and  '^  the 
Grand  Falls,"  reminding  me  somewhat  of  Trenton.  At  "  the  Grand 
Falls,"  which  are  most  picturesque  waterfalls,  the  whole  river  is 
squeezed  between  precipitous  rocks  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  feet  high, 
so  that  in  places  it  is  not  more  than  thirty,  and  nowhere  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  falling  in  sudden  cascades  or  long  rapids, 
for  half  a  mile  or  more,  in  some  very  deep  pitches,  and  everywhere 
whirling  and  driving  and  foaming  grandly.  The  other  falls  are  of  a 
deeper  plunge,  but  wider  and  of  a  single  leap.  The  rise  of  the  river, 
caused  by  the  rains,  improved  all  these,  of  course ;  and  our  guide's  heart 
was  gladdened  by  our  seeing  several  of  his  logs,  valuable  property,  as 
you  may  suppose,  bobbing  wildly  down  on  their  hasty  journey  to  the 
Bangor  boom.  With  some  stoppages  at  these  falls,  three  or  four  hours 
brought  us  to  Mr.  Jackins's  camp,  in  4  in  the  Ninth,  just  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.  Here  he  had  left  in  the  spring  considerable  supplies 
of  pork,  tea,  molasses,  and  flour.  Three  weeks  before  he  had  used 
from  them  there.  Imagine  our  surprise  and  dismay  to  find  that  the 
bears  had  torn  off  part  of  the  roof,  had  attacked  the  barrels,  had 
carried  off  everything  edible !  A  paper  of  ginger  they  had  left,  prob- 
ably sneezing,  and  everything  else  was  devastate.  I  don't  know  when 
anything  has  struck  me  more  ludicrously. 

Reduced  as  we  were  by  the  depredation  to  an  involuntary  bread  diet 

^  After  fifty-six  years  I  like  to  put  on  record  the  physiological  fact,  that  I  waa 
then  and  there  inoculated  by  the  mosquito  so  that  he  haa  not  troubled  me  since, 
except  by  his  song. 
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for  the  next  two  days,  there  was  something  richly  ahsord  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  loss ;  and  I  helieve  we  all  laughed  as  much  as  we  cried. 
The  hears  had  heen  our  sworn  enemies  throughout.  They  have  a 
passion  for  raspherries  and  hlueherries,  and  everywhere  had  stripped 
the  bushes  before  our  arrival.  And  now  they  had  our  meat  and  our 
flour  as  well  as  our  fruit. 

The  stream  was  two  feet  above  its  level,  so  that  the  trout  refused  to 
rise  to  the  delicate  lines  which  for  a  couple  of  minutes  we  bobbed  for 
them.  We  had  no  time  to  lose  in  fishing  or  regretting,  and  having 
dined,  solacing  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  it  was  not  for  the  last 
time  that  we  should  be  so  abstemious,  we  reduced  our  packs  to  the 
smallest,  took  up  ag^ain  the  line  of  march,  and  were  off  for  the  top  of 
the  mountain  about  noon.  ... 

We  had  yet  two  miles  of  road ;  for  to  Jackins's  camp,  as  the  centre, 
Jackins*s  men  had  hauled  logs  in  different  direcitions,  and  one  of  these 
directions  was  well  up  the  mountain-side.  Beyond  we  were  to  ascend 
as  we  could  through  the  forest.  First,  in  a  bateau,  we  crossed  the 
river.  Soon,  as  we  went  on,  we  came  to  Katahdin  brook,  a  fine  stream, 
rising  in  the  mountain.  It  was,  I  suppose,  forty  feet  across  and  neck 
deep ;  it  had  carried  off  bridges,  and  even  the  pine  tree  which  once  lay 
supplementary. 

The  guide  took  little  time  for  counsel,  but  at  once  attacked  a  high 
pine  standing  on  the  side  where  we  were,  felled  it  directly  across  the 
stream,  and  our  bridge  was  made.  He  was  not  more  than  six  minutes 
in  cutting  it,  if  so  much,  and  yet  it  was  large  enough  to  make  an 
excellent  bridge.  I  counted  the  rings  and  found  that  it  was  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  years  old.  A  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  to 
keep  three  of  us  foot-dry !  The  woodmen  have  a  great  deal  of  pride 
in  aiming  trees  so  as  to  fall  accurately.  They  put  an  object  on  the 
ground  and  try  to  cover  it  with  the  falling  trunk,  literally  felling  trees 
at  a  mark. 

From  this  place  to  the  top  the  ascent  was  steep  and  hard,  though 
not  till  the  last  thousand  feet,  which  was  of  low  scrub  growth,  closely 
matted,  was  it  of  any  very  great  difficulty.  The  woodland  was  very 
rich,  and  the  moss  under  foot  a  perfect  cushion.  For  about  a  thou- 
sand feet  of  perpendicular  ascent  we  took  the  course  of  a  raving 
mountain  stream,  which  falls  almost  from  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain. Such  cascades !  In  one  place  three  followed  each  other  directly, 
two  of  them  not  less  than  forty  feet,  while,  as  we  sat  at  the  foot  of 
the  third,  we  could  look  down,  down  into  a  chasm  where  the  stream 
ran  a  hundred  feet  below.  This,  with  the  boldest  rocks  on  both  sides, 
and  the  stream,  which  was  no  trifling  one,  whipped  into  a  perfect 
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purity  of  foam.  We  left  this,  however,  for  darker  woods,  and  through 
them  up  into  this  scrub  evergreen,  which  is  terribly  ''  impassable ; " 
but  we  struggled  on,  and  on,  and  on,  till  the  guide  brought  us  to  a 
resting-place  on  a  bluff  rock,  and  we  turned  eastward  for  our  first 
view. 

It  was  very  grand.  The  whole  country  was  level  compared  with 
Katahdin  ;  and  the  eye  stretched  over  an  ocean  of  this  unbroken  for- 
est, lighted  up  by  a  fine  sunlight,  with  cloud  shadows  here  and  there 
varying  it.  Sometimes  a  fine  lake  ;  in  a  few  places  high  mountains, 
over  which  we  looked  as  if  nothings ;  lines  of  rivers,  stretching  far 
down  to  the  sea,  which  we  could  almost  see,  and,  excepting  the  line 
of  Aroostook  road,  almost  at  our  feet,  everything  as  wild  and  grand 
as  the  day  God  made  it.  It  was  very  strange  and  very  grand ;  more 
like  the  ocean  than  most  mountain  views,  for  there  was  this  eternity 
of  forest.  But  then  the  ocean,  with  so  very  distant  an  horizon !  and 
just  interruption  enough  of  stream  and  hill  to  show  how  distant  that 
horizon  was  !  I  cannot  tell  how  far  we  saw.  It  seemed  as  if  we  saw 
everything. 

The  rest,  of  the  way  seemed  light,  and  we  were  soon  walking  on  the 
tops  of  the  little  scrubs,  and  then  soon  on  bare  rocks.  We  had  care- 
fully watched  the  signs  of  the  weather  before  we  started,  to  be  sure 
that  it  would  be  a  fine  afternoon  and  night,  and  we  were  not  disap- 
pointed. The  sun  set  clear.  We  were  on  the  eastern  ridge  of  the 
mountain,  so  that  we  could  not  see  the  last  dip ;  but  the  array  of 
gorgeous  clouds  and  the  reddened  mellow  light  on  this  prospect,  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  were  as  fine  and  indescribable  as  are  all  simsets. 

We  had  to  look  around  quickly  for  our  night's  quarters,  and  soon 
pitched  on  the  edge  of  the  scrub  wood,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
ridge. 

A  barrier  of  the  interlaced  evergreens  sheltered  us  well  from  the 
wind ;  a  little  spring  of  water  furnished  our  teakettle  ;  our  packs  pro- 
duced their  loaves ;  and  having  had  tea,  and  I  having  fixed  my  day's 
plants,  with  an  immense  fire  built  up,  we  lay  warmly  and  snugly  cov- 
ered in  with  our  blankets,  as  near  the  bright  stars  above  us  as  one  can 
well  be  in  Yankee  land.  I  was  up  two  or  three  times  to  replenish  the 
fire,  but,  excepting  these,  slept  as  soundly  as  the  Seven.  And  the  end 
of  the  night  was  more  glorious  than  the  beginning  :  Sunrise.  Beyond, 
far  beyond  all  this  eastern  prospect,  these  lines  of  forest  which  seemed 
to  stretch  out  forever,  —  up  he  came  with  a  host  of  bright  golden 
clouds  round  him,  tinging  and  glorifying  each  individual  tree  of  the 
whole  forest  landscape,  and  expanding  wider  yet  the  scene  of  that  half 
horizon.     Hill  beyond  hill,  not  in  ranges,  but  scattered  separately,  and 
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the  varying  colors  of  the  forest,  as  the  golden  mist  lay  more  or  less 
heavily  upon  them,  or  the  morning  clouds  were  more  or  less  spirited 
in  awaking  and  arising,  and  silver  streams  and  lakes  hroke  up  all 
monotony,  and  made  us  feel  at  once  the  marvellous  extent.  And  yet 
the  whole  country  was  comparatively  so  plain,  and  the  forest  so  thick, 
that  your  eye  was  not  fretted  by  the  effort  to  distinguish  separate 
objects,  but  wandered  over  the  whole.  And  the  whole,  so  unbroken 
and  so  immense,  impressed  you  more  than  it  could  have  done  had  it 
been  more  diversified. 

And  then,  when  you  fully  felt  this  immensity,  the  sun  and  his 
glorious  company  of  clouds  came  up  so  far,  so  very  far,  beyond  the 
farthest,  —  showing  ranges  of  woodland  and  mountain  beyond  what 
had  seemed  the  most  distant,  and  yet  himself  so  much  more  distant 
still,  that  the  whole  horizon  widened  most  strangely  before  you.  We 
had  run  up  on  a  bald  peak  to  see  the  whole. 

And  the  mountain  is  so  steep,  that  here  where  were  no  trees  or 
bushes  near  one,  nor  anything  in  front  to  intercept  at  all  the  distant 
view,  it  was  all  the  more  impressive.  Nothing  could  be  more  sub- 
lime. 

And  —  there  drops  the  curtain  on  our  glories  of  the  view  from  Ea- 
tahdin.  We  returned  to  our  camp  with  the  satisfaction  of  a  fine  day 
before  us  for  the  ascent  of  the  main  peak.  But  almost  immediately  a 
cloud  rolled  up  from  the  valley,  and  then  another,  and  then  another, 
and  then  the  rain.  We  were  at  the  foot  of  the  East  Peak.  The 
Southwest  Peak  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  feet  higher  ;  and  we 
resolved  to  ascend  that.  It  was  two  or  three  miles  from  where  we 
slept,  along  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  crest. 

Hoping  it  would  clear  before  noon,  we  started  thither,  well  wrapped 
in  our  blankets,  picking  alpine  plants  everywhere,  and  hopping  and 
jumping  as  best  we  could  over  the  loosely  piled  rocks  of  the  ridge. 
But  there  was  no  clear-up  for  us.  The  clouds  were  thicker  and 
thicker,  and  the  rain  worse  and  worse,  and  then  a  hailstorm,  and  for 
an  hour  such  a  gust  of  wind  as  not  the  head  of  Winter  Street  in  mid- 
winter is  a  summer's  breath  to.  We  sheltered  ourselves  at  times  and 
pressed  on  at  times,  for  we  were  in  no  haste,  but  when  we  had  fairly 
reached  the  little  valley  which  separates  the  peak  from  the  ridge, 
the  storm  held  its  own  so  desperately,  that  it  was  clearly  useless  to 
go  farther,  and  back  we  went  to  our  camp.  Some  of  the  precipices, 
where  you  could  look  down  into  nothing  but  this  rolling  fog  straight 
below  you,  were  all  the  more  grand  for  it;  but  we  sighed  for  the 
western  view  with  its  world  of  lakes  and  streams  which  the  storm  had 
lost  us.    We  ascended  the  East  Peak  on  our  return,  but  could  not  see 
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at  that  time  a  hundred  feet.  When  we  came  close  to  the  nooks  where 
our  packs  were  sheltered,  we  only  found  them  by  the  range  of  monu- 
ments which  we  had  built  as  indicators. 

If  you  can  imagine  three  men,  tightly  wrapped  in  blanket  cloaks, 
with  caps  bound  closely  down,  strolling  along  over  a  bald  mountain 
ridge  with  a  wind  like  a  mill  stream  knocking  them  backwards  as  it 
chose,  and  tumbling  them  and  theirs  among  the  rocks,  I  hope  you  will 
do  it.  There  was  something  ghastly  in  the  sight,  for  a  very  slight 
distance  in  the  fog  gave  a  hazy,  indistinct  outline  to  the  gracefully 
flowing  drapery,  —  though  the  horizontal  lines  of  hail  gave  evidence 
enough  of  the  nature  of  the  enemy  which  we  were  pressing  against  so 
desperately.  One  was  reminded  at  once  of  Tiffany's  fine  drawing  of 
the  involuntary  race  of  the  violenti  in  Dante's  Inferno. 

I  suppose  the  wind  was  of  something  the  same  character.  For  the 
Indian  tradition  runs  thus :  that  Pomola,  the  guardian  of  the  moun^ 
tain,  lives  in  state  on  this  Southwest  Peak  ;  that  no  man  can  see  him 
who  is  not  perfectly  pure,  and  that  whoever  attempts  it  finds  that 
Pomola  knows  how  to  defend  himself  from  intrusion.  I  am  manly 
enough  to  tell  you  the  legend,  though  we  had  had  more  confidence 
than  the  Indians,  who,  conscious  of  their  imperfections,  never  ascended. 
The  Sir  Galahad  is  yet  to  be  found  who  shall  see  Pomola.  Dr.  Jack- 
son, when  he  ascended  seven  years  since,  met  a  snowstorm  which 
the  god  whirled  in  his  face.  He  was  not  more  successful  than  we 
were. 

Pomola  keeps  ten  thousand  white  sheep,  who  are  often  seen  pastur- 
ing round  the  mountain  top,  and  a  team  of  blue  and  gray  and  white 
horses  whom  he  drives  everywhere. 

By  the  raked-up  embers  of  our  fire  we  ate  our  bread  dinner  and 
began  the  descent ;  Jackins  in  the  fog  lost  his  course,  and  we  went  down 
by  a  longer  and  more  unpleasant  route  than  we  went  up.  When  we 
had  gone  down  a  thousand  feet  or  more,  Pomola  repented ;  the  sun 
came  out  and  the  weather  was  tolerably  good  ;  we  got  down  to  Jack- 
son's camp  about  sunset.  We  found  there  a  crew  of  men  whom  his 
partner  had  sent  up  to  drive  down  the  lumber.  Though  it  cramped 
our  quarters  this  gave  us  stores,  and,  fagged  out  as  we  were,  it  was  a 
perfect  satisfaction  to  find  the  fire  lighted,  the  pork  frying,  and  the 
tea-kettle  steaming.  The  camp  was  a  small  one,  but  we  stowed  in^ 
and  we  who  had  the  best  places  slept  very  well.  Despite  the  remonr 
strances  of  some  of  the  men  who  had  gone  to  bed  early,  we  kept  up  a 
raving  fire  until  we  had  dried  our  blankets  utterly,  and  we  then  slept 
gallantly  till  morning. 

I  dwell  the  more  on  these  little  incidents  of  woodland  life  to  show 
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that  we  were  camp-pleasuren  as  well  as  campaigners.  I  think  it  will 
not  be  ten  years  before  all  this  country  will  be  the  resort  of  pleasure 
travellers  in  summer.     I  am  sure  I  hope  so. 

Katahdin,  by  Dr.  Jackson's  barometrical  measurement,  is  about  five 
thousand  three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  The  woodmen  were  dis- 
appointed that  it  proved  no  higher,  and  if  future  observations  detect 
any  error  in  his,  which  were  taken  at  disadvantage,  I  think  it  will 
more  probably  prove  higher  rather  than  lower.  Its  height  from  its 
foot  seems  to  me  considerably  more  than  Mt.  Washington  from  the 
Notch,  —  it  is  bolder  and  more  precipitous  on  almost  every  side,  rising 
from  a  lake  country  on  the  south  and  west.  It  is  granite  from  top  to 
bottom,  —  on  it  and  the  mountains  near  it,  for  it  is  not  in  a  range,  rest 

the  later  geological  formations  of  the  State. 

Some  wonderful  precipices  have  been  formed  on  its  sides  by  slides 

and  rock   avalanches.     We   rested  under  the   projecting   side  of  a 

boulder  which  had  rolled  some  hundreds  of  feet  down  the  hill  and 

stopped.     The  cavity  merely  in  which  we  were  would  have  sheltered 

fifty  people.     The  richness  and  beauty  of  the  vegetation  of  the  lowest 

parts  of  the  mountain  is  beyond  description.       Sincerely  yours, 

F.  1.1 


The  Beaverfoot  Valley  and  Mt.  Mollison. 

Bt  J.  Henrt  Soattsboood. 
Bead  Febnury  13, 1901. 

DuBiNO  a  short  sojourn  at  Field,  British  Columbia,  in  the 
summer  of  1900,  I  learned  of  the  existence  of  two  mountains 
known  as  Mt.  Vaux  and  Mt.  Goodsir,  south  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  and  somewhere  between  the  Beaverfoot  River 
and  Ottertail  Creek.  Inasmuch  as  mountains  with  names  are 
comparative  curiosities  in  this  great  Rocky  Mountain  chain, 
these  two  naturally  attracted  more  than  my  passing  attention, 
and  all  the  more  so  when  I  found  that  they  had  been  given  these 
names  by  Dr.  Hector  of  Palliser*s  expedition,  as  early  as  the  year 
1858,  that  both  had  been  put  on  his  and  upon  most  subsequent 

1  I  think  thif  18  die  first  paper  which  I  ngned  **F.  I.**  I  did  bo  beoanse  theee 
letters  follow  my  initiids  K  H.  1  then  invented  the  name  "  Frederic  Ingham  "  to 
match  the  F.  I.,  and  I  have  used  **  Frederic  Ingham  "  since  as  a  sort  of  double  of 
mine.    One  of  the  colleotioos  of  my  stories  ii  called  **  The  Ingham  Papers." 
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maps,  and  that,  in  fact,  they  were  the  oldest-named  peaks  in  this 
immediate  vicinity.  Furthermore,  both  were  represented  to  me 
as  being  very  high  and  bold,  and  as  affording  magnificent  oppor- 
tunities for  mountain-<;limbing.  Accordingly  I  decided  to  spend 
three  or  four  days  in  an  attempt  to  first  of  all  find,  and  then 
ascend,  Mt.  Yaux,  which  was  said  to  be  the  lower  of  the  two. 

Very  little  could  be  learned  before  going  about  the  approaches 
to  these  mountains.  Mt.  Goodsir  was  said  to  be  very  promi. 
nent  in  the  view  from  Mt.  Stephen,  and  also  to  show  up  well 
from  the  Mt.  Lef roy  side ;  and  Mt.  Vaux,  always  mentioned  in 
the  same  breath,  I  supposed  to  lie  very  near  to  it.  Any  ap- 
proach from  this  direction,  however,  would  have  to  be  made  by 
way  of  the  Ottertail  valley,  a  course  that  I  was  reluctant  to 
take,  thinking  it  would  not  lead  me  very  near.  On  the  other 
hand,  inasmuch  as  both  Yaux  and  Goodsir  had  been  first  seen 
and  named  from  the  western  side  by  Dr.  Hector,  as  he  came 
north  up  the  Kootenay-Beaverfoot  valley,  an  approach  from 
this  valley  naturally  presented  itself  as  the  proper  one  to  best 
enable  me  to  locate  Mt.  Yaux. 

Unfortunately  there  was  no  map  at  hand  except  the  rough 
one  in  the  railway  time-table,  which  of  course  could  give  me  very 
little  assistance.  Furthermore,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any- 
body in  the  town  of  Field  who  knew  anything  of  this  country, 
nor  yet  in  Palliser  was  there  any  one  who  had  ever  even  heard 
of  these  names.  Hence,  whatever  I  could  learn  before  starting 
was  limited  to  condition  of  rivers  and  traditions  of  trails,  and 
left  as  a  complete  blank  the  locations  of  any  mountains.  This 
much,  however,  I  did  learn,  —  that  there  was  an  Indian  trail  up 
the  Beaverfoot  valley  on  its  east  side,  starting  near  Leanchoil ; 
that  to  reach  it,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  Kicking  Horse 
Eiver  at  that  place  ;  and  that,  in  its  then  flooded  condition,  such 
crossing  was  an  impossibility.  I  also  learned  that  there  was  a 
lumber-road  leading  from  Palliser,  where  the  railway  crosses  to 
the  south  side  of  the  Kicking  Horse  Eiver,  back  to  a  point  oppo- 
site Leanchoil.  To  follow  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  course  open 
to  me. 

I  had  decided  to  spend  not  more  than  three  days  at  the  most 
in  the  whole  excursion.  There  seemed  no  necessity  for  horses  for 
such  a  short  expedition,  —  in  fact,  except  for  crossing  streams, 
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they  would  have  considerably  delayed  us.  Notwithstanding  the 
trouble  we  afterward  experienced  on  this  score,  on  the  whole  we 
were  glad  that  we  had  not  taken  them,  and  that  we  had  started 
light  and  with  only  ourselves  and  provisions  to  look  after.  We 
were  three,  Christian  Hasler  and  Jacob  Miiller,  Swiss  guides, 
and  myself. 

Leaving  Field  in  the  afternoon  of  August  18th,  on  the  west- 
bound train,  we  were  soon  at  the  northerly  base  of  the  great 
Ottertail  range.  A  glimpse  up  the  Ottertail  valley  from  a 
point  near  Boulder  Creek  had  revealed  for  a  moment  Mt.  Good- 
sir,  although  at  that  time  we  did  not  know  it.^  It  is  the  great 
mass  which  rises  far  up  on  the  right  of  the  valley,  and  which  is 
topped  with  three  great  towers,  the  nearest  of  which  only  is 
visible,  and  which  seems  to  be  falling  over  toward  the  north.^ 
Ottertail  Creek,  which  is  crossed  by  a  high  bridge,  makes  a  long 
sweep  southward  down  the  Kicking  Horse  valley  for  three 
miles  before  it  at  last  empties  into  the  river  of  that  name.  Of 
course,  we  did  not  know  that  we  were  even  now  near  Mt.  Yaux, 
for  we  were  under  the  impression  that  it  was  situated  up  the 
Beaverfoot  valley  and  somewhere  near  to  Mt.  Goodsir.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact  we  were  at  its  very  foot,  for  Mt.  Yaux  is  ^  the 
left-hand  massif  as  one  looks  eastward  ^  toward  Leanchoil  from 
the  "  C.  P.  R."  The-right  hand  one,  the  beautiful  pyramidal 
spire,  is  the  familiarly  known  "  Chancellor,"  which  is  frequently 
confounded  with  Yaux.  The  two  are  separated  by  a  stream  that 
empties  into  the  Kicking  Horse  a  little  north  of  Leanchoil. 

As  we  looked  at  the  Kicking  Horse,  we  were  entirely  con- 
vinced that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  get  across  at  that 
time,  although  if  a  ford  had  been  possible,  a  whole  day  could 
have  been  saved.  We  planned,  however,  to  get  back  that  night 
from  Palliser  to  the  junction  with  the  Beaverfoot,  and  to  make 
an  early  start  up  the  valley  the  next  morning.  This  junction 
is  situated  about  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  south  of  the  rail- 
way.    The  low  land  hereabout,  together  with  the  wide  valley 


^  This  is  the  only  point  from  which  this  mountain  is  yisible  from  the  railway, 
a  See  Plate  XXXIII.,  Fig.  3. 

'  For  a  fnll  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  my  notes  appended  to  the  Report  of 
the  Councillor  of  Exploration  in  this  issue  of  Appalachia,  p.  376. 
«  See  PUte  XXX IR,  Fig.  4. 
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of  the  Beaverf  oot  in  the  distanoe,  made  the  country  seem  com- 
paratively open. 

Palliser  was  reached  about  four  o'clock.  The  first  thing  I  did 
was  to  have  a  talk  with  a  Mr.  Wells,  who  owns  a  saw  mill,  and 
whose  lumbermen  have  huts  in  the  Beayerfoot  valley,  and  who 
had  built  the  lumber  road  from  Palliser  to  the  Beaverfoot. 
Learning  from  him  of  the  old  Indian  trail  up  the  valley  and  of 
the  general  whereabouts  of  the  lumber-huts,  we  had  at  least  some- 
thing to  start  with ;  and  accordingly  we  set  off,  carrying  provi- 
sions for  four  days  and  intending  to  sleep  in  the  huts  that  night 
and  the  next,  and  to  find  and  ascend  Mt.  Yaux  on  the  morrow. 

The  distance  to  the  first  camp,  which  is  locally  known  as  ^^  the 
burned  camp,"  is  twelve  and  a  half  miles.  Leaving  Palliser 
at  4.30  p.  M.,  we  traveled  through  a  gently  undulating  valley, 
which  had  been  mostly  burnt  over,  and  was  particularly  unin- 
teresting. The  road  was  fair,  though  muddy,  and  we  made 
good  progress.  Occasionally  we  would  get  glimpses  of  the 
Kicking  Horse,  as  it  wound  its  way  through  the  deep  gravel  cut 
that  it  has  made  for  itself.  In  about  ten  miles  we  came  to  a 
fence  which  runs  north  and  south  down  to  the  river,  and  near 
which  are  good  water  and  a  small  shelter-hut.  This  we  reached 
very  opportunely,  for  at  just  that  moment  a  rainstorm  broke 
upon  us.  It  was  short-lived,  however,  and  the  evening  cleared 
sufficiently  to  promise,  as  much  as  is  possible  in  that  country, 
good  weather  in  the  morning.  A  little  beyond  this  fence,  which 
we  left  at  7.30,  we  could  hear  in  the  darkness  the  roar  of  the 
great  Kicking  Horse  Falls  near  by,  but  we  could  see  nothing. 
Upon  our  return  we  had  an  excellent  view  of  them  from  this 
spot,  which  is  perhaps  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant.  The 
river  was  full,  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  and  fell 
sheer  for  forty  or  fifty  feet,  making  with  the  spray  which  rises 
in  great  clouds  above  it,  a  very  pretty  picture.^ 

Our  course  by  this  time  had  led  us  a  mile  or  so  to  the  south 
of  the  junction  of  the  Beaverfoot  with  the  Kicking  Horse,  and 
had  brought  us  into  thick  spruce  woods.  By  the  aid  of  the 
lantern  we  were  able  to  slowly  pick  our  way  through  the  dark 

^  The  view,  however,  from  this  road  is  not  so  fine  by  any  means  as  one  from  lihe 
opposite  shore  at  a  ranch  nearer  point,  reachablef  as  I  understand,  from  LeanohoU, 
whither  persons  desiring  especiaUy  to  see  these  falls  should  always  go. 
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forest,  until  at  last,  at  8.40,  or  in  four  hours  and  ten  minutes 
of  almost  continual  going,  we  reached  *^the  burned  camp."^ 
Here  we  found  about  a  dozen  old  huts,  mostly  in  ruins  and  some 
burnt,  although  one,  the  sleeping  quarters,  was  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  fitted  with  bunks,  etc.  We  were  in  good  luck  to  find 
such  comfortable  quarters,  and  with  the  stars  shining  brightly 
and  every  prospect  of  good  weather,  we  had  nothing  to  prevent 
passing  an  exceUent  night 

The  morning  of  the  19th  was  as  clear  as  could  be  desired, 
barring  the  valley  mists  which  surrounded  us,  and  at  4.55  we 
had  broken  camp  and  were  ready  to  start.  It  was  our  intention 
to  cross  the  river,  get  quickly  to  the  foot  of  Mt.  Vaux,  which 
we  thought  must  lie  almost  opposite  to  us,  and  ascend  it  that 
day.  The  low  mists  completely  hid  all  the  mountains  for  several 
hours,  so  that  this  deception  was  longer-lived  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.  For  Mt.  Vaux  was,  of  course,  at  that  time 
several  miles  to  the  north  of  us ;  and  the  nearest  mountain  to 
where  we  supposed  it  to  be  was,  as  we  learned  later  in  the  day, 
fifteen  miles  to  the  southeast  of  us.  And  there  were  streams 
between  I  Underestimating  this  difficulty,  for  we  had  as  yet  not 
seen  the  Beaverfoot,  we  decided  to  press  southward  on  the 
wagon  road  as  long  as  it  continued  near  the  river,  and  then  to 
cross  at  the  first  convenient  point  and  strike  for  the  trail  on  the 
other  side.  We  knew  of  the  bridge  to  the  north,  but  did  not 
wish  to  go  so  much  out  of  our  way. 

Two  and  a  half  miles  of  easy  walking  brought  us  to  the  second, 
still  utilized  lumber  camp.  It  is  a  first-rate  log-cabin,  tight  and 
warm,  with  stoves,  bunks,  tables,  etc,  and  is  situated  on  the 
Beaverfoot's  west  bank,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  ^^  the  burned 
camp."  Between  the  two  camps  and  the  river  there  is  very 
little  else  than  thickly-wooded  muskeag.  There  are,  however, 
some  fine,  large  trees  near  the  river,  and  considerable  timber 
has  already  been  cut  out. 

A  single  glance  at  the  Beaverfoot  brought  us  dismay,  for  we 

^  This  camp  is  looftted  aboat  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Bearerfoot,  and  on  a 
road  ranning  soathwardB  to  other  camps  up  the  rirer,  and  northward  to  a  floating 
bridge  about  a  mile  below.  The  wagon  road  from  Pallieer  comes  into  this  north- 
and-sonth  wagon  road  about  a  hundred  yards  to  the  south  of  ^  the  burned  camp," 
so  that  to  reach  this  camp  it  is  aeoosenry  to  oome  baek  this 
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knew  that  a  csrossing  there,  or  near  there,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  stream  was  deep  and  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet 
wide,  and  was  running  five  or  six  miles  an  hour.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  retrace  our  steps  through  ^^the  burned 
oamp,"  and  on  for  the  other  mile  to  the  ^^  floating  bridge."  By 
the  time  that  we  had  done  this,  it  was  6.40,  and  to  our  inex- 
pressible disgust  and  indignation  we  found  that  the  bridge  had 
been  uncoupled  by  the  lumbermen  to  let  down  their  logs.  Of 
this  we  had  heard  nothing  at  PaUiser.  Our  only  course  now 
was  to  cut  down  a  tree  large  enough  to  reach  across.  One  at- 
tempt to  do  this  failed,  and  we  had  the  negative  pleasure  of 
seeing  our  tree  fall  short  of  the  other  bank  by  a  scant  foot, 
swing  slowly  round,  and  float  away.  However,  a  second  at- 
tempt proved  more  successful,  for  with  the  aid  of  an  old  axe, 
the  reward  of  a  third  journey  to  ^^  the  burned  camp,"  and  our 
small  hand  hatchet,  we  felled  across  the  stream  a  two-foot 
spruce,  which  no  doubt  will  serve  the  purpose  of  a  bridge  for 
years  to  come.  It  is  located  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
below  the  lumber-camp,  and  about  a  half  mile  above  the  junc- 
tion of  a  stream  joining  the  Beaverfoot  from  the  east. 

Our  course  along  the  river  to  this  point  had  been  somewhat 
facilitated  by  the  half-trail  that  exists  along  the  bank,  but  with 
all  of  these  delays  the  time  had  slipped  by,  so  that  it  was  9.10. 
At  about  this  time  the  mists  began  to  clear  up,  and  we  saw  the 
beautiful  Ottertail  range  directly  before  us,  but  no  mountain 
that  we  thought  could  be  Mt.  Vaux.  It  was  evident  that  any 
ascent  was  impossible  that  day,  so  we  contented  ourselves  with 
the  thought  of  going  up  the  valley  and  reaching  the  foot  of  our 
mountain,  an  undertaking  requiring,  as  we  afterwards  discovered, 
a  whole  day  for  itself. 

Once  over  the  Beaverfoot,  we  planned  to  strike  across  and 
always  up  the  valley  in  order  to  meet  the  Indian  trail  which  we 
knew  lay  somewhere  on  the  east  side.  This  we  reached  ^  about 
10.45,  but  only  after  traversing  a  great  muskeag  a  mile  wide,  and 

^  We  f onnd  the  trail  about  two  miles  southeast  of  the  lumber  camp.  All  of  the 
country  between  the  trail  and  the  riverf  both  up  and  down  the  valleyf  was  muskeag. 
The  trail  keeps  up  on  the  slope  to  the  east  of  the  swamp  and  finds  its  way  to  the 
Kicking  Horse  River  and  also  probably  —  although  of  this  I  am  not  certain  — to 
the  floating  bridge  below  "  the  burned  camp.** 
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wading  across  the  stream  that  comes  in  from  the  east.  Once 
on  the  trail,  we  found  it  well-graded  and  distinct,  except  in 
swamps,  where  great  care  not  to  lose  it  is  needed.  Its  general 
tendency  is  to  keep  on  high  ground  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
valley,  and  in  doing  so  it  crosses  two  or  three  of  the  low-lying 
gravel  spurs  of  the  lower  Ottertail  mountains.  It  was  a  typical 
Indian  trail,  winding  around  logs  and  doubling  on  itself  over 
and  over  again  in  the  most  exasperating  manner. 

The  woods  in  all  of  this  region  are  very  thick,  with  much 
fallen  timber,  and  hard  to  pass  through  except  on  the  trail. 
Years  ago  a  forest  fire  swept  through  the  eastern  side  of  the 
valley,  but  since  then  quite  large  trees  have  grown  again.  The 
largest  ones  are  near  the  river  banks  and  in  the  western  slopes, 
where  there  are  some  fine  spruce  belts.  Bears  abound;  we 
heard  one  and  saw  many  fresh  tracks.  Beaver  and  otter  are 
also  said  to  have  been  plentiful  in  this  valley.  Every  summer 
a  party  or  two  of  Stoney  Indians,  from  the  reservations  lying  to 
the  south,  make  their  way  through  here  for  hunting  purposes. 

At  one  in  the  afternoon,  we  reached  a  small  elevated  plateau, 
where  were  beautifully  located  the  tepee-poles  of  a  former  In- 
dian encampment.  From  here  we  had  our  first  view  of  a  moun- 
tain still  far  ahead,  towering  with  its  sharp  double  summit  far 
above  everything  in  sight.  In  fact,  so  prominent  did  it  seem 
from  both  down  and  up  the  valley,  that  I  immediately  felt  sure 
that  it  must  be  Dr.  Hector's  Mt.  Yaux.  Afterwards,  upon 
finding  our  mistake,  I  named  it  ^^  Mt.  Mollison,"  in  honor  of 
the  kind  hostess  of  the  Mt.  Stephen  House  at  Field,  who  had 
made  possible  my  expedition.  I  decided  to  ascend  it  the  next 
day. 

A  tiresome  walk  of  six  miles  through  woods  of  spruce,  birch, 
and  aspen  brought  us  to  Ice  Biver.^  This  is  a  good-sized  stream, 
at  least  thirty  or  forty  feet  wide  and  a  foot  and  a  half  deep.  Its 
current  is  very  swift,  and  the  color  of  the  water  indicates  glacial 
sources.     It  cuts  through  the  deep  gorge  between  the  end  of 

1  The  point  where  the  trail  meets  Ice  Rirer  is,  I  fancy,  somewhat  orer  a  mile 
abore  where  that  stream  empties  into  the  Bearerfoot.  Li  this  vicinity  the  trail 
becomes  somewhat  uncertain,  but  I  suppose  it  crosses  the  stream  near  here,  and 
then  continues  on  its  course  up  the  Bearerfoot  valley.  About  a  mile  further  up 
Ice  River  another  trail  appears  on  its  eastern  side,  and  goes,  I  was  told,  some  dis- 
tance up  that  valley. 
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the  westerly  spur  of  the  Ottertail  range  and  Mt.  Mollison, 
whose  slopes  come  down  to  form  its  eastern  bank. 

Crossing  Ice  River  was  another  problem  which  delayed  ns 
considerably,  for  we  spent  no  less  than  two  hours  and  a  half  in 
getting  over  it.  A  tree,  which  we  cut  down,  proved  just  too 
short ;  and  one  of  us  was  compelled  in  the  end  to  wade  through 
the  torrent,  braced  by  the  rope  and  his  ice-axe,  to  a  great  pile 
of  driftwood  on  the  far  side,  from  which  drift  logs  were  dragged 
out  by  the  rope  to  form  a  frail  bridge.  This  was  at  the  great 
turn  of  Ice  River  around  the  spur  of  the  Ottertail  range.  By 
the  time  we  had  found  the  bit  of  trail  on  the  other  side,  it  was 
5.30.  We  therefore  decided  to  ascend  a  few  hundred  feet  and 
sleep  in  the  woods  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Mollison,  whence  we 
could  make  an  early  start  in  the  morning  for  the  ascent.  We 
found  a  good  place  near  a  stream  about  two  hundred  feet  above 
Ice  River,  and  at  an  altitude  of  4300  feet.  During  the  whole 
day  the  weather  had  been  perfect,  and  the  night  continued 
equally  fine. 

Starting  from  camp  at  3.45  the  following  morning,  the  20th, 
with  weather  conditions  again  as  perfect  as  could  have  been  de- 
sired, we  soon  found  ourselves  above  the  thickest  woods,  and, 
utilizing  the  open  spaces  on  the  mountain-side,  we  ascended 
rapidly  to  the  first  great  ridge  or  buttress  (alt.  6125  feet,  time 
5.20).  Behind  this  ridge,  which  turns  around  abruptly  to  the 
northwest,  there  lies  a  beautiful  little  valley  which  is  almost 
enclosed  by  the  slopes  surrounding  it,  —  an  ideal  place  for 
mountain  goats.  We  kept  a  sharp  watch  for  these  and  other 
game,  but  saw  none,  although  countless  tracks  were  in  evi- 
dence. 

From  this  ridge,  the  early  morning  view  was  superb.  Directly 
below  us  stretched  the  great  Kootenay-Beaverfoot  valley,  until 
eighty  to  a  hundred  miles  to  the  southeast  it  seemed  to  merge 
into  the  mountains  of  the  Continental  Divide.  The  Beaver- 
foot  River  could  distinctly  be  seen  to  rise  in  two  branches,  one 
in  the  mountains  to  the  east  of  Mt.  Mollison,  and  the  other  in 
two  extended  swampy  lakes  very  near  the  height  of  land  in  the 
pass  itself.  The  branch  which  rises  in  the  mountains  has  two 
sources,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  one  nearest  Mt.  Mollison ; 
these  unite,  take  a  great  turn  to  the  northwest,  and  flow  through 
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two  small,  swampy  lakes.  Directly  across  this  valley  lay  tbe 
Beaverfoot  range, thickly  wooded  high  up  on  its  slopes;  and 
further  to  the  south,  with  its  bare  limestone  summits,  continued 
the  Brisco  range,  which  was  Dr.  Hector's  name  for  the  same 
chain  on  the  Kootenay  side  of  the  pass.  Both  of  these  had 
that  indescribably  delicate  purple  hue  which  one  occasionally 
sees  from  mountain  heights.  Beyond  them  was  the  great  Co- 
lumbia valley,  parallel  to  and  much  wider  than  the  Beaverfoot, 
and  far  off  to  the  west,  beyond  the  Columbia,  the  snow-clad  Sel- 
kirks  stretched  their  unbroken  chain.  The  sun  was  just  light- 
ing up  the  snow  tips  of  the  Ottertail  range,  the  eastern  side 
of  which  had  begun  to  come  into  view  across  our  northwestern 
arete.  And  then  behind  us  in  deep  shadow  frowned  the  cliffs 
of  Mollison  itself. 

The  extent  of  this  great  Kootenay-Beaverfoot  valley  was 
most  impressive.  Its  width  was  at  least  four  miles,  and  this 
seemed  to  increase  down  the  Kootenay  between  the  Vermilion 
and  Brisco  ranges.  The  pass  between  these  rivers  lies  five  or 
six  miles  further  up,  and  is  so  low  that  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish its  exact  location. 

Above  the  ridge,  where  we  rested,  besides  the  numerous 
alder  bushes,  we  found  many  ancient  charred  stumps,  but  no 
live  timber.  The  f  emotion  changed  in  character  at  about  7000 
feet  altitude  from  yellowish  slates  to  hard  metamorphic  rock ; 
and  from  this  height  the  mountain  rose  above  us  in  steep  cliffs 
and  outlying  buttresses.  These  latter  we  continually  skirted  and 
crossed,  making  always  for  the  foot  of  the  southeastern  arete. 
After  traversing,  about  five  of  these  buttresses  we  reached,  at 
7.30,  a  point  directly  under  the  great  saddle  in  the  northern 
arete  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Finding,  to  our  sur- 
prise, good  water  under  the  rocks,  we  sat  down  to  partake  of 
some  further  breakfast,  and  to  enjoy  again  the  glorious  view 
of  the  distant  Selkirk  range,  now  lighted  up  by  the  sun  from 
end  to  end. 

The  southwestern  side  of  Mt.  Mollison  is  very  ste^  and 
holds  almost  no  snow,  so  that  it  seemed  quite  bare.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  mountain  consists  of  a  thin,  double-crested  ridge, 
very  steep  on  both  sides  and  with  great  buttresses  extending  out 
in  all  directions  to  form  the  base.    The  ends  of  this  ridge,  form- 
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iDg  as  they  do  the  northwestern  and  southeastern  aretes,  are 
steep  and  difficult  to  traverse,  but  a  way  could  be  seen  up  the 
southern  side  a  little  under  the  southeastern  arete.  Heading 
for  this  point,  and  ascending  several  hundred  feet  over  scree, 
we  roped  at  8290  feet,  and  began  to  climb  the  steep  rock  slope. 
We  found  this  to  be  pleasant  climbing,  and  easy,  because  of 
the  numerous  cracks  and  ledges,  which  had  been  produced  by 
the  horizontal  cleavage  of  the  rock.  In  consequence,  excellent 
holds  could  everywhere  be  found,  which  were,  in  addition,  very 
firm,  and  in  this  respect  showed  marked  contrast  to  the  friable 
rocks  of  which  Mt.  Stephen  and  Cathedral  Peak  are  composed. 
At  the  top  of  this  slope,  and  very  near  the  arete,  we  found  a 
curved  snow-couloir,  which  ascended  parallel  to  the  arete  for 
four  or  five  hundred  feet,  and  then  turned  to  the  right  and 
headed  into  the  arete  itself.  The  snow  being  in  good  condition, 
the  ascent  up  this  couloir  was  easily  accomplished.  Near  its 
head  we  crossed  to  its  western  side  and  took  again  to  the  rocks. 
Skirting  to  the  north  and  climbing  the  steep  western  face  of  the 
final  summit,^  we  reached  the  top  at  9.15,  and  found  by  the  an- 
eroid that  it  was  only  9350  feet  in  altitude.  That  we  were  not 
on  the  real  Mt.  Vaux  was  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  moim- 
tain  of  this  altitude  would  not  have  been  named  by  Dr.  Hector, 
while  mountains  a  thousand  feet  higher  Mbere  left  unnamed. 

The  instant  we  surmounted  the  final  ridge,  there  burst  upon 
our  vision  a  magnificent  vista  of  snow  peaks,  glaciers,  and  valleys 
which  beggars  description.  Near  by,  and  far  and  away  the 
most  prominent  object  in  the  entire  circumference,  rose  the 
massive  form  of  the  tri-peaked  Mt.  Goodsir.  Connecting  Mt. 
Mollison  and  Mt.  Goodsir  was  a  very  high  divide  which  sepa- 
rated the  Ice  River  valley  ^  from  the  mountain  branch  of  the 

^  A  second  summit,  slightly  lower,  to  the  north,  is  separated  by  a  deep  chasm 
from  the  sonthem  summit. 

2  The  Ice  River  valley  entirely  separated  Mt.  Gbodsir  from  the  more  northerly 
peaks  of  the  Ottertail  group.  Speaking  of  this  valley,  G.  M.  Dawson  says 
(Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  of  Canada,  1885,  p.  122  B) :  "  The  valley  of  Ice 
River  runs  northward  for  about  seven  miles  into  the  heart  of  the  Ottertail  moun- 
tains, between  Mt.  Vaux  and  Mt.  Goodsir  of  Hector,  and  terminates  at  the  base 
of  a  high,  narrow  ridge,  which  separates  it  from  the  Ottertail  valley.  It  is  deep 
and  narrow,  being  closely  hemmed  in  by  the  neighboring  mountains,  while  the 
stream  itself  is  a  mere  torrent,  often  encumbered  by  masses  of  rocks  from  the 
rough  mountain  slopes.    The  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  valley  are  covered 
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Beaverfoot.  Across  Ice  River  and  at  its  head  lay  the  beautiful 
northerly  group  of  Ottertail  mountains,  with  their  eastern  flanks 
quite  covered  with  glaciers.  To  the  northeast  could  be  made 
out  in  dim  outline  the  high  mountains  of  the  Continental 
Divide ;  and  to  the  west,  at  our  very  feet,  stretched  the  great 
valley  of  the  Beaverfoot,  bounded  on  its  other  side  by  the 
Beaverfoot  mountains,  which  in  their  turn  served  as  a  foreground  . 
for  the  matchless  Selkirks  beyond.  The  whole  panorama  was 
one  of  exceptional  grandeur. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  parts  of  the  entire  view  was  an 
enormous  high-level  ice-field  back  of  "Helmet  Mountain,**^ 
which  completely  covered  a  great  plateau  of  at  least  twenty-five 
or  thirty  square  miles,  and  which  I  suppose  must  send  tongues 
down  into  several  different  valleys.  Two  of  these  tongues  come 
a  little  way  down  into  the  valley  of  the  mountain  branch  of  the 
Beaverfoot.  The  altitude  of  this  large  glacier  ^  cannot  be  far 
from  9000  feet,  as  it  seemed  almost  upon  a  level  with  the  top  of 
Mt.  MoUison. 

The  sky  line  to  the  northeast  was  formed  by  Mts.  Odaray, 
Biddle,  Himgabee,  Temple  (behind  all),  and  Deltaform.  The 
characteristic  snow-covered  summit  of  Mt.  Temple  Govld  very 
easily  be  recognized,  but  the  precise  outlines  of  some  of  the 
other  peaks  could  not  be  so  distinctly  seen  at  that  distance. 
A  summit  just  appears  above  the  Wash-ma-wapta  glacier  which 
I  take  to  be  Storm  Mountain.  In  the  east,  Mt.  Ball,  with  its 
rounded  snow  summit,  as  described  by  Dr.  Hector,  is  pretty  cer- 
tainly identified. 

The  great  Selkirk  chain,  although  forming  a  striking  picture, 
was  hard  to  distinguish  peak  for  peak  over  the  sixty  miles  that 
lay  between  it  and  ourselves.     We  succeeded,  however,  in  mak- 

"with  glaciers,  one  of  which  shows,  from  a  distance,  a  cliff  of  solid  hlue  ice  which 
is  probably  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness." 

^  A  fine  helmet-shaped  peak  to  the  northeast  of  Mollison  and  southeast  of 
Goodsir  I  have  ventared  to  name  **  Ilelmet  Mountain,"  and  the  sharp  peak  across 
the  divide  to  the  east  of  Goodsir,  **  Mt.  Sharp."  Both  of  these  can  also  be  easily 
seen  from  the  Ottertail  valley  and  from  Mt.  Stephen.  A  glacier  lying  between 
G^oodsir  and  Sharp  sends  its  waters  north  into  Ottertail  Creek,  and  another  glacier 
upon  the  eastern  Hank  of  Mt.  Sharp  drains  eastward  into  the  Vermilion  River. 

^  I  suggest  the  name  ^*  Wash-ma-wapta  glacier,"  this  being  the  old  Stoney 
Indian  name  for  Ice  River  (as  per  G.  M.  Dawson,  same  report),  which  is  now 
abandoned. 
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iDg  out  Sir  Donald,  Dawson,  and  MacDonald,  but  all  these 
great  peaks  in  the  Glacier  House  region  seemed  to  be  com- 
pletely eclipsed  in  aize  and  height  by  several  mountaius  in  the 
same  range  far  to  the  soutb  of  them  and  lying  southwest  from 
Mt.  Mollison.  One  of  these  particularly  was  by  all  odds  the 
most  prominent  in  the  whole  chain.  I  should  judge  it  to  be 
1500  feet  higher  tbau  Sir  Donald,  and  to  lie  about  sixty  miles 
soutli  of  it,  somewhere  between  the  east  and  west  Kootenay 
districts.  Its  general  outline  suggested  great  mass  and  showed 
two  deeply-separated  peaks.  The  size  of  its  enormous  base  was 
no  less  remarkable  than  its  apparently  increased  height  over 
other  mountains  in  the  Selkirk  range.' 

We  were  loath  to  leave  the  summit,  but  inasmuch  as  I  had 
planned  to  get  hack  to  the  lumber-camp  that  night,  a  timely 
start  was  necessary.  Hence  at  10.30,  after  a  delightful  hour  and 
a  quarter  had  slipped  away,  some  of  which  I  had  spent  in  photo- 
graphing, we  began  the  descent.  For  the  sake  of  variety  we 
accomplished  this  entirely  on  the  western  face  of  the  mountain. 
The  1500  foot  descent  donn  this  steep  side,  directly  beneath 
the  summit,  fumislied  some  very  interesting  rock-cUuibiug,  al- 
though with  the  perfect  weather  conditions  and  no  snow,  it  was 
without  difficulty.  Passing  our  roping-place  at  11.56,  we  ood- 
tinued  down  to  the  scree  where  we  had  found  the  water,  and 
rested  there  for  lunch. 

Not  far  below  tbb  point,  the  westemly  dipped  slaty  atrmta 
began,  but  above  this  the  rook  was  all  volcanic.  I  did  not 
observe  the  fused  condition  of  the  slaty  strata  near  its  junctioa 
with  the  intrusive  mass,  which  is  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Davrson.' 

Our  lunch  finished,  we  started  from  the  rock  to  traverse  the 
buttresses.  We  made  very  rapid  time,  finding  it  possible  to 
glissade  in  a  few  places  over  the  finely  broken  slate.  Our 
descent  over  some  of  the  lower  slopes  and  through  the  woods 

I  I  km  ftwue  tHst  Ht.  Damon,  Ht.  Sir  Donald  and  Ht  BoniMj  art  oonndaMd 
to  be  tlie  faigheat  mountuiu  of  the  Selkirk  chain,  and  that  ramaeiiueDtly  the  exiat- 
BDoe  of  these  higher  monntaiiw  fnrther  wmth  will  Tery  likclj  be  doabtad.  I  hara 
no  heeitetion,  hassTer,  in  allowing  the  abore  obaerratioiH  to  ataud  ezaotly  M  they 
improKj  me  at  the  time  when  I  had  a  pwioraiiui  of  the  sntira  langv,  and  will  aim 
add  that  the  Tiew  eonthward  toward  thcae  monotaina  from  the  nmmit  at  Sir 
Donald  itieU  onl;  oonfinned  me  in  the  belief  that  they  waie  higher. 

*  FTeliminarT  Report,  1885,  Part  B,  p.  122  f. 
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was  almost  a  run,  and  we  arrived  at  our  sleeping-place  at  1.50, 
having  descended  3500  feet  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

Besting  until  3.05,  we  set  off  again  to  cover  the  ten  miles  to 
the  lumber-camp,  which  we  thought  we  could  easily  accomplish 
by  8  P.  M.,  with  our  bridges  all  built  and  our  trail  well-known. 
In  this,  however,  we  were  too  sanguine,  for  although  we  knew 
the  trail,  as  we  supposed,  yet  we  lost  it  in  a  swamp  for  an  hour 
and  three  quarters,  which  was  worse  than  any  mishap  in  first 
going  over  it.  With  this  long  delay,  we  found  ourselves  at 
dusk  in  the  unpleasant  position  of  having  two  miles  of  muskeag 
and  the  river  between  the  camp  and  ourselves.  There  was  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  plunge  in  and  wade.  The  stream,  alluded 
to  above  as  ^^  the  stream  that  comes  in  from  the  east,"  was  a 
troublesome  one  to  cross,  being  five  or  six  feet  deep  and  twelve 
feet  wide  ;  we  were  again  compelled  to  resort  to  the  old  game 
of  crossing  on  a  tree,  which  we  had  dragged  from  some  distance. 
We  did  not  reach  the  Beaverfoot  until  after  eight,  when  it  had 
become  pitch  dark,  and  we  could  hear  but  not  see  the  river  as 
it  rapidly  glided  by. 

A  difference  of  opinion  arose  as  to  whether  we  were  above  or 
below  our  big-tree  bridge,  but  settling  it  that  we  were  below, 
we  started  up  stream.  A  wearisome  hour  of  plunging  over  logs 
and  falling  into  holes  at  last  rewarded  our  efforts,  and  we  found 
it  at  nine  o'clock.  It  was  a  curious  sensation  to  have  to  walk  a 
tree-trunk  in  the  dark  with  a  deep  and  swiftly-fiowing  stream 
to  receive  us  if  we  slipped,  but  with  the  help  of  our  tiny  candle- 
light we  made  in  safety  its  hazardous  passage. 

Thinking  now  that  our  troubles  must  be  over,  we  dreamed 
of  the  hot  coffee  and  bacon  that  would  soon  be  refreshing  us. 
But  here  again  we  were  mistaken.  One  of  the  guides  insisted 
so  vigorously  in  beating  back  through  the  woods  from  the  river, 
to  find  the  road,  that  I  consented  to  the  plan.  But  no  sooner 
had  we  left  the  hard  river  bank  than  the  muskeag  began  again. 
I  think  I  can  truly  say  it  was  the  worst  scrape  I  have  ever 
been  in.  The  forest  was  thick,  the  fallen  logs  innumerable, 
and  the  water  deep  and  icy  cold.  We  floundered  and  plunged, 
and  scrambled  up  again,  ever  hoping  that  we  were  across  the 
morass,  when  suddenly  we  heard  again  the  familiar  swish  of 
the  river,  and  found  ourselves  at  the  identical  spot  at  which  we 
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had  entered.  We  had  made  a  perfect  circle  like  the  freshest 
kind  of  tenderfoots.  It  was  fortunate  that  I  saw  its  humorous 
side,  for  something  was  needed  to  offset  the  many  ^'  Donner- 
wetters  "  that  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night.  It  was  my  turn 
now,  and  my  orders  were  '^Immer  bei  dem  Fluss.'*  Again 
we  started,  and  again  we  scrambled  and  fell  and  lunged,  but 
always  near  the  sinuous  stream.  After  what  seemed  miles  of 
curves,  but  which  probably  was  not  a  full  mile,  the  '^  Donner- 
wetters  "  at  last  gave  way  to  expressions  of  joy,  for  the  camp 
was  reached.  We  were  cold  and  tired  and  ready  for  anything, 
and  this  old  cabin  seemed  a  perfect  heaven.  We  had  spent  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  coming  this  short  distance,  and  had  been  on 
the  go  for  almost  twenty  hours.  A  hot  roaring  fire  and  hot 
coffee  never  seemed  so  good  before,  nor  did  I  dream  that  board 
bunks  could  be  so  comfortable. 

Next  morning,  the  21st,  broke  clear  and  cold,  and  found  us 
starting  at  5.50  on  our  fifteen-mile  pull  back  to  Palliser.  We 
took  it  quietly,  passed  ^^  the  burned  camp "  at  6.25,  the  falls 
at  6.50,  the  fence-hut  at  7.15,  and  came  into  Palliser  at  10.20, 
just  in  time  to  take  the  train  back  to  Field.  We  had  been  gone 
three  days  and  had  covered  about  sixty  miles.  It  was  a  hard- 
working expedition,  but  a  most  enjoyable  one.  My  only  regret 
was  that  we  had  not  had  more  real  mountain  climbing. 


Over  the  Carter  and  Twin  Mountain  Ranges. 

By  Habbt  W.  Tylbb. 
Read  December  12, 1900. 

The  middle  week  of  June  finds  me  always  ready  —  though 
not  always  able  —  to  take  a  brief  outing.  It  was  my  good  for- 
tune this  year  to  be  hit  upon  as  a  possible  companion  by  your 
Councillor  of  Improvements. 

An  experimental  road-walk  from  North  Conway,  involving 
a  test  of  a  knapsack,  not  new  indeed,  but  on  unaccustomed 
shoulders,  brought  me  early  one  afternoon  to  our  meeting-place, 
the  well  known  hostelry  in  Pinkham  Notch,  honored  by  the 
name  of  Darby  Field  Cottage.    The  first  picture  which  I  ask 
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you  to  imagine  on  the  screen  is  a  solitary  traveler,  not  at  all 
romantic,  enjoying  at  leisure  the  close-range  view  of  Mt.  Wash- 
ington with  the  buttresses  of  Huntington's  and  Tuckerman's 
Bavines,  and  great  snow  patches,  whose  chill  seizes  one  sharply 
as  the  sun  sets.  Across  the  road  and  stream  are  a  joyous  trio 
with  bottles  no  longer  full,  and  a  certain,  yet  uncertain,  de- 
monstrativeness  of  manner,  which  makes  the  pedestrian  wonder 
how  soon  he  can  cover  the  eight  miles  to  the  next  possible 
lodging.  The  social  barometer  rises  with  the  exodus  of  the 
hilarious  three  —  may  their  horse  have  the  intelligence  to  de- 
scend Spruce  Hill  —  and  the  advent  of  the  Councillor  and  the 
Youth,  from  their  sojourn  in  the  club  camp  at  Hermit  Lake. 

You  will  perhaps  infer  that  I  am  telling  you  about  the  less 
interesting  half  of  the  Councillor's  itinerary,  but  the  choice 
suited  me,  and  indeed  I  had  no  alternative. 

Our  real  work  began  next  day,  after  a  somewhat  dishearten- 
ing ride  along  the  once  beautiful  but  now  stripped  Peabody 
valley,  to  Nineteen-mile  Brook.  Its  name  I  found,  as  we  fol- 
lowed it,  not  to  denote  its  length  accurately  —  and  I  think 
Carter  Notch  seemed  even  higher  than  when  last  approached 
on  snow-shoes  from  the  south.  Beaching  the  crest  and  the 
ponds,  the  human  interest  was  not  lacking,  for  there  was  the 
patriarchal  Jock  Davis  of  Jackson  with  a  couple  of  fishermen. 
Their  success  was  not  what  they  doubtless  expected  from  fish- 
ing in  forbidden  waters. 

The  ascent  of  Carter  Dome  from  the  notch  has  the  advantage 
of  making  most  subsequent  trails  seem  easy,  but  once  on  top 
in  clear  weather,  the  view  makes  one  forget  fatigue.  How 
large  the  mountain  family  of  Carters  may  be  I  no  longer  know. 
North  and  South  and  Middle  I  recall,  but  East  and  West  and 
Upper  and  Lower  I  'm  not  sure  of.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
Newtons.  In  spite  of  their  number  and  their  coy  trick  of 
receding  when  approached,  we  finally  descend  the  last  one,  and 
after  a  somewhat  aimless  —  as  it  seemed  —  promenade  on  the 
slopes  of  Imp  Mountain  are  reinvigorated  by  the  sight  of  the 
Lowe  brothers,  our  excellent  Bandolph  guides,  and  their  blazing 
fire  at  the  Club  camp.  After  a  wet  thunder-shower,  and  a  still 
wetter  mile  of  undergrowth,  I  felt  sincerely  grateful  to  all  con- 
cerned for  not  continuing  the  day's  march  to  Gorham.    Even 
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the  necessity  of  sinking  our  noses  deep  into  the  fir-bed  to  escape 
the  camp-fire  smoke  was  cheerfully  accepted,  though  one  of  us, 
unduly  cheered  by  over-indulgence  in  patent  coffee,  perpetrated 
some  kind  of  a  midnight  ghost  dance  on  the  big  boulder  across 
our  fire,  seeking  fresh  air  and  startling  a  vagrant  rabbit(?). 

A  short  morning  scramble  brings  one  to  the  craggy  top  of 
Imp  Mountain,  with  fine  views  westward.  The  walk  to  Gorham 
over  Moriah  and  Surprise  from  Imp  Camp  is  made  comfortably 
in  about  six  hours.  The  first  mile  or  two  proves  hard  to  follow, 
and  unpleasant  because  fire  of  a  few  years  since  has  left  only 
bleached  skeletons  of  the  original  forest;  and  the  Councillor 
plans  at  once  for  a  substitute  route.  Moriah  when  reached  has 
an  interesting,  irregular  summit  with  water  near,  and  a  magni- 
ficent view,  which  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe. 

The  descent  to  Gorham,  while  not  difficult,  is  rather  rough 
and  broken  until  Mt.  Surprise,  a  northerly  spur,  is  reached. 
From  here  local  enterprise  has  made  the  way  particularly  easy, 
with  an  incidental  private  log-house,  perhaps  for  sunrise  parties. 

Gorham  has  lost  a  suspension  foot-bridge,  well  remembered 
through  fourteen  years,  but  it  has  an  entertaining  shoemaker 
philosopher,  who  shows  with  pride  an  early  photograph  of  Phil- 
lips Brooks  presented  to  him  by  the  great  preacher.  We  seek 
other  consolation  than  philosophy  from  the  shoemaker. 

On  the  whole  it  is  a  good  day's  walk  either  from  the  out- 
skirts of  Jackson  or  from  the  Glen  House  over  the  Carter 
range  to  Imp  Camp,  a  rather  easy  one  from  there  over  Moriah 
to  Gorham.  The  path  presents  no  serious  difficulty  of  any 
kind,  and  is  neither  monotonous  nor  waterless.  The  views  of 
Washington  and  the  northern  peaks,  the  Androscoggin  valley 
and  the  extensive  wilderness  to  the  south  and  southeast  are 
varied  and  interesting. 

We  lodge  at  the  Ravine  House  and  make  an  early  rail  ride 
to  the  Twin  Mountain  House,  where  we  are  to  prepare  for  our 
longer  walk  over  the  Twin  Mountains  to  the  Forks  of  the  Pemi- 
gewasset  and  the  Saco  valley.  Barron  and  Merrill  have  pro- 
mised men  and  assistance,  but  plumbers  and  paperers  are  more 
in  evidence  than  guides.  The  few  men  who  know  the  moun- 
tains well  can't  or  won't  go ;  but  Mr.  Barron's  perseverance  is 
unlimited,  and,  after  some  hours'  search  among  a  number  nearly 
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coextensive  with  the  entire  male  population,  we  have  a  body- 
guard —  not  ^^  soldiers  three  "  exactly,  but  well  recommended 

and  not   unworthy  of    characterization.     S ,  the  leader, 

is  indeed  a  veteran  of  war  as  well  as  woodcraft,  but  time  and 

tide  have  done  their  work,  as  we  are  now  to  learn.     E is 

lean,  aquiline,  shifty,  and  absolutely  profane;  if  it  was  his 
parents  who  named  him  ''  Jed,"  they  had  prophetic  insight,  for 
no  other  name  woiild  fit  him  so  well.     He  is  of  the  type  that 

prefers  the  axe  to  the  plow,  the  rod  and  gun  to  either.     H 

is  heavy,  J)owerf ul,  taciturn,  —  on  him  we  safely  count. 

Recruiting  and  foraging  leave  us  only  time  enough  in  the 
late  afternoon  of  Wednesday  to  follow  the  abandoned  Little 
River  logging  railroad  to  Oamp  Three,  and  then  back  to  Camp 
Two,  for  the  point  of  departure  from  the  stream  for  the  North 
Twin  is,  or  was,  very  blind.  Hence  our  ascent  is  delayed,  and 
we  have  the  good  luck  to  spend  two  nights  and  a  day  of  rain 
under  the  roofs  of  Camp  Two  at  the  base  of  the  North  Twin, 
studying  topography,  meteorology,  and  the  psychology  of  men 
and  fishes  —  or  rather  of  a  fish.  Under  our  roofs  we  find  not 
only  bunks  which  it  is  possible  to  sleep  in,  but  a  stove  allowing 
a  portion  of  its  smoke  to  escape  through  the  funnel,  which  can 
be  set  up  and  used.  The  delay  also  enables  us  to  lighten  our 
packs  of  sundry  cans,  although  it  enforces  a  certain  prudence 
as  to  too  rapid  consumption  —  for  example,  brown  bread  being 
divorced  from  its  normal  accompaniment.  The  logging  rail- 
road, with  its  camps  at  regular  intervals,  shows  Nature's  struggle 
to  repair  her  wounds.  The  stream  which  the  railroad  followed 
is  steadily  converting  it  into  wreckage,  especially  the  numerous 
bridges.  As  the  rails  have  been  transplanted  once  at  least  — 
from  the  New  Zealand  railroad  —  it  is  fair  to  suppose  they  will 
stay  here  until  they  become  two  streaks  of  rust,  long  after  the 
camps  have  rotted  out  of  existence.  Our  first  meal  has  shown 
us  that  we  are  no  longer  cared  for  by  the  Lowes,  and  that  our 
men  are  hewers  and  bearers,  not  guides. 

The  first  half-mile  of  the  ascent  proves  practically  pathless, 
and  our  men  are  instructed  as  to  clearing  it  out  on  a  later  day. 
We  then  follow  a  path  fairly  plain,  but  much  encumbered  with 
windfalls.  Long  before  we  reach  the  top  the  veteran  is  in 
trouble,  and  even  when  relieved  of  his  load  by  the  unselfish 
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Haines,  makes  haste  but  slowly.  We  have  no  choice  but  to 
send  him  back  with  Jed,  and  instructions  to  make  the  path 
clear  at  least  thus  far.     We  can  now  move  on  more  freely. 

The  summit  of  North  Twin  shows  us,  from  a  height  of  4783 
feet  and  under  a  perfect  sky,  a  grand  view  of  the  Lafayette- 
Liberty  range,  separated  from  that  we  are  to  traverse  by  a  broad 
wilderness  partially  closed  in  by  Garfield  on  the  north.  Haines's 
delight  at  looking  down  through  the  Councillor's  binocular  — 
his  view  including  the  chickens  in  his  own  door-yard  —  finds 
expression  in  his  wish  to  give  twenty-five  dollars  if  his  mother 
could  have  this  view. 

South  Twin,  Guyot,  and  Bond  are  now  our  successive  objec- 
tive summits,  by  an  ancient  path  whose  construction  is  interest- 
ingly described  in  Volume  III  of  Appalachia.  Such  a  ridge 
walk  seems  to  me  far  more  interesting  in  its  views  than  a  sum- 
mit which  one  merely  ascends  and  descends.  Our  attention  is 
not  overtaxed  by  a  continuously  wide  outlook.  We  walk  for  per- 
haps four  miles,  with  no  great  change  ot  altitude,  but  frequent 
glimpses  and  occasional  panoramas  from  a  standpoint  always 
new.  We  are  traversing  a  north-to-south  range,  separated  by 
the  broad  deep  valley  of  the  Franconia  Branch  from  the  slightly 
higher  Franconia  range,  with  its  far  more  broken  sky-line. 
Ahead  of  us  loom  Carrigain  and  Hancock,  showing  how  far  we 
have  not  to  go  before  reaching  water ;  on  the  east,  the  deep, 
narrow  valleys  of  Little  Kiver  and  the  New  Zealand  River  sepa- 
rate us  from  the  nearly  parallel  Field-Willey  and  Little  River 
ranges,  over  which  are  the  peaks  of  the  Presidential  range,  in 
the  same  general  direction  as  from  Fabyan*s.  We  seem  not  only 
out  of  civilization  but  indefinitely  remote  from  it,  in  the  heart 
of  the  wilderness. 

Scrub  has  the  one  merit  of  growing  slowly,  and  a  path  once 
well  made  through  it  is  an  almost  permanent  blessing.  Between 
scrubby  summits  the  path  wanders  vaguely  through  open  woods 
intersected  by  innumerable  deer  trails,  and  the  keen  eye  of  our 
hunter  guide  notes  an  occasional  bear  track.  Water  is  nearly 
absent,  and  progress  limited  by  weight  of  packs  and  occasional 
path-chopping.  Instead  of  descending  Bond,  we  camp  in  the 
ravine  between  it  and  Guyot,  where  we  have  the  great  good  for- 
tune to  find  a  small  stream. 
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Our  elevation  in  the  steep  ravine  is  probably  4000  feet ;  the 
fire  is  short-lived ;  the  keen  night  breezes  traverse  our  impro- 
vised shelter  till  we  shiver  in  our  heavy  blankets.  It  can  be 
little  past  three  when  a  glorious  sunrise  shines  straight  into  our 
faces  from  across  the  distant  sky-line  of  Monroe  and  Franklin. 

From  the  North  Twin  to  Bond  we  have  had  continually  fine 
outlooks  on  both  sides.  Once  on  Bond  the  view  ahead  unites 
them,  grandly  dominated  by  Carrigain,  or  as  our  guide  knows 
it,  "  Lone  Mountain."  From  a  height  of  4700  feet  we  survey 
the  great  East  Branch  wilderness  as  from  a  watch-tower.  The 
steep  slope  of  Hancock  rises  beyond  our  next  objective,  the 
Forks  of  the  Pemigewasset.  Of  the  river  itself  we  can  discover 
nothing.  The  way  thither  was  pathless  and  seemingly  endless 
at  first  through  desperate  scrub.  The  sight  of  the  broad  rocky 
river  bed  is  revivifying,  and  there  is  a  certain  sense  of  grim  sat- 
isfaction  when  we  finally  put  up  a  beautiful  black  and  white 
sign,  '^  Twin  Mountain  House  15  miles,"  —  as  if  the  distance 
we  had  come  were  really  of  interest  to  deer  or  squirrels  or  trout. 
Here  at  last  we  are  out  of  range  of  sawmills  and  loggers.  None 
come  here  but  for  fish  and  game. 

It  is  a  pleasant  change  to  walk  in  the  river  bed,  just  full 
enough  to  give  the  fording  and  rock-to-rock  leaping  a  spice  of 
uncertainty,  and  not  desperately  cold  when  we  tumble  in.  The 
Councillor's  camera  does  great  execution,  regardless  of  a  brief 
immersion. 

The  forest  growth  along  the  stream  is  especially  fine  at  this 
June  season,  some  of  the  great  cedars  seeming  centuries  old. 
Late  in  the  afternoon,  after  many  windings  and  long  reaches, 
we  ascend  the  beautiful  and  imposing  Thoreau  Falls,  where  the 
stream,  now  about  the  volume  of  the  Ellis  at  Glen  Ellis  Falls, 
flows  over  great  shelving  ledges  for  perhaps  half  a  mile.  We 
emerge,  with  an  odd  sensation,  on  the  abandoned  logging  rail- 
road running  from  New  2iealand  up  through  the  New  Zealand 
Notch,  of  which  we  have  a  close  view  to  the  north.  I  say  rail- 
road, but  only  sleepers  remain  ;  the  former  rails  are  those  we 
have  left  two  days  earlier  turning  to  rust  along  the  Little  River. 

We  count  on  shelter  and  some  variation  of  diet  at  a  camp  at 
Shoal  Pond  near  by,  but  it  proves  to  be  preempted ;  and  were  it 
twice  as  large,  we  should  not  tarry  with  its  present  fishermen 
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tenants.  It  is  a  weary  three  miles  to  the  Willey  Pond  Camp ; 
and  when  we  reach  it  at  dusk,  it  is  dirty  and  close,  but  still  most 
welcome.  The  little  marshy  lake  is  overhung  by  the  precip- 
itous south  slope  of  Mt.  Willey,  but  on  the  other  side  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  flat  desoktion  we  have  been  following  from 
Thoreau  Falls,  —  the  ruin  wrought  by  the  Zealand  logging. 

We  left  Twin  Mountain  House  Wednesday  afternoon  and 
emerge  on  the  railroad,  after  a  steep  descent,  with  mixed  emo- 
tions and  ragged  shoes,  Sunday  forenoon.  The  fine  weather 
holds,  and  the  Councillor  is  interested  in  the  path  up  Willey 
and  the  copper  cylinder  at  the  top.  The  joy  of  climbing  with- 
out our  packs  counteracts  our  weariness,  and  up  we  go  I  They 
who  climb  Mt.  Willey  before  the  leaves  and  needles  are  worn 
off  the  path  —  if  they  ever  are  —  will  envy  the  arithmetical  frog 
in  the  well,  since  he  slipped  back  only  two  out  of  three.  Still, 
the  mountain  is  easily  reached,  the  path  is  reasonably  good,  and 
the  view,  particiilarly  towards  Carrigain  in  one  direction,  and 
towards  the  range  from  Webster  and  Clinton  to  Washington  in 
the  other,  is  not  easily  equaled.  Leaving  our  ascent  of  Willey 
out  of  account,  we  spent  four  nights  on  the  way,  and  two  and 
one  half  days  in  actual  marching  from  Twin  Mountain  House 
to  the  Willey  House.  With  the  subsequently  improved  path,  a 
party  of  experience  and  light  equipment  could  make  the  tramp 
in  two  long  days  of  good  weather,  but  three  woiild  be  much  bet- 
ter. Our  direction  was  certainly  preferable  to  the  reverse,  as 
to  views,  and  it  would  doubtless  be  easier  to  secure  a  guide  at 
Twin  Mountain  than  at  the  other  end.  An  important  factor  in 
any  itinerary  must  always  be  the  absence  of  water  for  a  camp 
from  the  base  of  the  North  Twin  to  the  Forks  of  the  Pemige- 
wasset,  a  distance  of  about  eleven  miles,  except  for  the  little 
stream  between  Guyot  and  Bond,  whose  permanence  in  dry 
weather  seemed  to  us  doubtful. 

But  for  limits  of  time  and  the  Councillor's  modesty,  I  would 
tell  how  admirably  his  plans  and  arrangements  worked,  and  how 
much  I  learned  about  the  most  effective  and  elegant  methods 
of  transferring  the  whole  or  any  aliquot  part  of  the  contents  of 
any  kind  of  a  tin  can  to  one's  own  interior,  how  easy  it  is  to 
get  on  without  the  necessaries  of  life  when  one  must,  how  ever- 
lasting is  a  package  of  oatmeal,  and  how  excellent  a  lunch  may 
consist  of  sardines,  chocolate,  and  raisins  alone. 
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I  have  said  nothing  of  the  botany  and  geology,  and  almost* 
nothing  of  the  topography  and  the  views.  I  took  this  tramp  for 
pleasure,  not  instruction,  and  made  no  notes ;  most  of  you  know 
better  than  I  could  possibly  tell  you,  how  much  there  is  in  a  few 
such  days,  that  can  be  known  only  by  the  actual  experience, 
that  makes  a  permanent  bright  spot  in  one's  memory. 


Ascension  du  Sir  Donald  par  le  Green's  Pealc.^ 

Fab  F.  Lbpbince-Ringxtbt, 
log^eur  an  Corps  des  Mines  de  France. 

Apr^  quelques  jours  de  pluie  suivis  d'une  belle  joum^e  et 
dans  des  conditions  barom^triques  excellentes,  nous  partons  pour 
f  aire  I'ascension  du  Sir  Donald,  M.  Cordes,  attach^  a  la  lega- 
tion d'Allemagne  a  Peking,  dont  j'avais  eu  le  plaisir  de  faire  la 
connaissance  a  la  suite  d'une  commune  traversee  du  Pacifique, 
et  moi,  ayant  pour  guides  Christian  Hasler  et  Edouard  Feuz 
d'Interlaken. 

Depart  de  Glacier  House  au  petit  jour  (3  h.  00,  1240  met.). 
Nous  suivons  le  chemin  du  glacier  d'lllicilliwaet,  a  droite  duquel 
nous  remontous  sur  des  pentes  de  neige,  puis,  laissant  a  notre 
gauche  le  torrent  qui  descend  de  la  base  du  Sir  Donald  (et  par 
lequel  nous  reviendrons),  nous  suivons  la  moraine  du  grand 
glacier. 

Le  soleil  vient  de  se  lever  (4  h.  15),  et  les  cretes  de  la  chaine 
du  Mont  Hermit  prennent  de  jolies  teintes  roses,  tandis  que  les 
bois  de  sapins  qui  dominent  Glacier  House  ferment  a  ce  fond  un 
beau  cadre  d'ombre. 

Une  petite  muraille  de  quartzite  dont  nous  remontons  une 
couche  (5  h.  00,  1870  met.)  suivie  d'une  pente  de  glace,  pas  tr^ 
compacte  d'ailleurs  et  sur  laquelle  il  faut  tailler  les  pas.  Apres 
un  passage  un  peu  lent  nous  retrouvons  la  neige  (5  h.  30,  1980 
met.).  A  notre  droite  sont  les  seracs  du  grand  glacier,  a  gauche 
les  pentes  rocheuses  du  Perley  Rock,  dont  les  contreforts  nous 
obligent  encore  a  une  petite  escalade. 

Halte  de  six  minutes  (6  h.  15,  2300  m^t.).  La  valine  derridre 
nous  commence  a  s'^claircir,  et  le  Sir  Donald  y  projette  sa 
grande  ombre  triangulaire,  flanqu^e  de  celles  du  Green's  Peak  et 

1  Printed  by  pernussion  from  the  Tisttozs'  book  at  Glacier  House. 
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.de  I'Eagle  Peak.  Bientot  la  pente  de  la  neige  devient  moins 
forte,  et  nous  atteignons  une  croupe  ensoleill^e.  Progressive- 
ment  nous  tournons  vers  le  nord,  de  fa9on  a  longer  la  face  snd- 
est  du  Green's  Peak. 

A  une  seconde  croupe  de  neige,  nous  arrivons  enfin  (7  h.  80, 
2740  met)  au  haut  du  grand  N6y6  d'lllicilliwaet.  De  la  la 
vue  est  tres  belle,  et  comparable  a  celles  que  Ton  a  aux  environs 
de  Zermatt  lorsqu'on  atteint  la  frontiere  d'ltalie.  Au  premier 
plan,  un  ^norme  champ  de  neige,  duquel  Emerge  une  s^rie  de 
pics  aux  flancs  neigeux,  —  le  mont  Fox,  le  mont  Deville,  le 
mont  Macoun,  —  et  brusquement  vers  Test,  cette  neige  limitde 
par  une  muraille  a  pic  qui  tombe  dans  la  valine  tres  bois^e  da 
Beaver,  assez  large  et  bom^e  de  I'autre  cot^  par  des  collines 
vertes. 

Eemontant  alors  vers  le  nord  une  pente  de  neige  durcie 
assez  raide,  suivie  de  quelques  rockers,  nous  ne  tardons  pas  a 
atteindre  le  sommet  du  Green's  Peak  (2930  met.).  En  cinq 
heures  nous  avons  fait  une  ascension  de  pres  de  1700  metres. 
Moins  de  300  metres  nous  s^parent  du  sommet  du  Sir  Donald, 
auquel  nous  ne  devons  arriver  cependant,  apres  bien  des  fatigues, 
que  sept  heures  et  demie  plus  tard. 

A  cette  heure  matinale,  sans  un  nuage  au  ciel,  la  vue  que 
nous  avions  du  Green's  Peak  ^tait  merveilleuse  et  d^ja  exces- 
sivement  etendue.  Mais  ce  qui  frappait  surtout  nos  regards, 
c'^tait,  tout  centre,  la  masse  du  Sir  Donald,  dont  nous  ^tions 
malheureusement  s^par^s  par  un  abime  absolument  a  pio, 
suivi  d'une  Crete  aigue  situee  une  cinquantaine  de  metres  au- 
dessous  de  nous.  Les  aretes  sud-ouest  et  sud-est  de  la  mon- 
tagne  tombent  avec  une  inclinaison  de  plus  en  plus  grande,  la 
seconde  surtout,  qui  arrive  a  pic  dans  la  vallee  du  Beaver,  1900 
metres  plus  bas.  A  peu  pr^s  de  tous  les  cotes,  surtout  vers  la 
base,  la  roche  plus  ou  moins  disloquee,  pend  vers  I'ext^rieur. 
Cependant  I'oeil  exerc6  de  nos  guides  percevait  diff^rents  pas- 
sages possibles,  une  sorte  de  cheminee  dans  le  voisinage  de 
I'arete,  une  pente  entre  deux  strates  qui  descendaient  un  peu 
plus  bas  de  I'ouest  a  Test,  une  pente  raide  couverte  de  pierrailles 
et  conduisant  a  un  couloir  bien  au-dessous. 

Nous  cherchames  d'abord  a  prendre  la  voie  la  plus  courte,  en 
gagnant  le  petit  col  qui  relie  le  Green's  Peak  au  Sir  Donald. 
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Done,  prenant  la  corde  —  Feiiz  en  tete,  puis  M.  Cordes,  Hasler 
et  moi  —  en  contoumant  la  muraille  vertieale  du  Green's  Peak  du 
cot^  ouest,  nous  deseendimes  lentement  par  une  petite  chemin^e, 
puis  le  long  d'une  strate  sufRsamment  marquee.  En  arrivant 
dans  le  voisinage  de  la  pente  de  neige  qui  tombait  du  col,  le 
passage  sur  des  schistes  micac^s  sans  cohesion  fut  partieuliere- 
ment  difficile  et  meme  dangereux.  Enfin  apr^s  une  heure  et 
demie  de  ce  travail,  nous  mimes  le  pied  (10  h.  20,  2840  met.) 
sur  le  Sir  Donald,  tandis  qu'on  distinguait  a  peine  sur  le 
Green's  Peak  le  chemin  que  nous  venions  de  suivre.  La,  nous 
nous  trouvions  assez  pres  de  la  fente  entre  les  deux  strates,  et 
nous  cherchames  tout  d'abord  a  nous  j  engager.  Mais  nous 
fumes  arret^s  bientot  par  la  couche  de  glace  qui  la  couvrait. 

Une  seconde  strate,  un  pen  plus  bas,  pendant  vers  I'^xt^rieur, 
^tait  peut-etre  praticable.  Attach^  a  la  seconde  corde,  que 
nous  tenions  aussi  solidement  que  possible  dans  une  position 
peu  commode,  Feuz  chercha  a  s'y  engager.  Mais  apres  quelques 
metres  de  dangereux  efforts,  il  dut  revenir.  Nous  ^tions  un  peu 
demoralises,  mais  les  guides  ne  perdaient  pas  courage. 

Alors,  tant  par  les  rochers  que  dans  la  neige,  nous  nous  diri- 
geames  vers  cette  pente  pierreuse  que  nous  avions  aper9ue  bean- 
coup  plus  bas,  et  a  12  h.  15  nous  pumes  mettre  le  pied  sur  un 
espace  commode  (2740  met.),  aupres  d'une  cascade,  pour  nous 
reposer  un  peu  et  dejeuner. 

A  12  h.  45  nous  repartons,  Hasler  en  tete  cette  f  ois.  A  quelque 
distance  de  nous  un  couloir  oil,  de  temps  en  temps,  tombe  une 
vol^e  de  pierres.  Nous  cherchons  encore  a  escalader  la  mon- 
tagne  tout  droit,  en  ^vitant  le  couloir.  Peine  perdue.  II  faut 
nous  r^signer  a  le  traverser  par  deux  fois.  "  Vorwarts  1  vor- 
warts !  "  crie  Hasler,  et  nous  passons  aussi  vite  que  possible  sur 
la  neige  parsem^e  de  pierres  et  sur  les  joints  arrondis  d'un  mur 
de  rocher  ou  I'ean  tombe  en  cascade.  Enfin,  apr^s  ce  passage 
dangereux,  la  mont^  devient  un  peu  plus  facile  sur  des  ^boulis 
et  des  pentes  de  neige.  Nous  atteignons  la  ligne  de  faite  sud 
qui  se  continue  par  le  Green's  Peak  et  f aisons  une  petite  halte 
(2  h.  30, 3010  met.). 

Cette  fois,  avec  quelques  flaqnes  de  neige,  nous  avons  a  esca- 
lader un  quartz  dur,  aux  angles  tranchants,  aux  prises  f aciles,  et 
nous  atteignons  enfin  a  8h.  85  le  sommet  du  Sir  Donald  (3200 
met.). 
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Nous  apercevons  tout  de  suite  le  petit  tas  de  pierres  qui  avait 
^t^  ^lev^  par  les  premiers  ascensionnistes,  et  nous  j  trouvons 
dans  une  bouteille  la  carte  qu'ils  avaient  laiss^e,  portant  ces 
mots :  — 

Emil  Haber  Porter  Harry  Cooper 

Zurich  Switierland  and  Climbed  from  amaU  glacier  on  south  aide  through  oon- 

Garl  Sulaer  loir  and  south  ax^te  to  summit  on  July  a6th,  1890.    Left 

Whiterthur  Svritserland  camp  3.60,  arrived  summit  10.15.    Wonderful  view,  niree 

Members  of  the  Swiss  Alpine  Club  cheers  for  Switserland ! 

Ainsi  Aona^  jour  pour  jour^  il  y  avait  neuf  ansque  la  premiere 
ascension  avait  ^t^  f aite  I 

La  vue  ^tait  sans  limites,  indescriptible.  Seuls  de  petits 
nuages  legers  flottaient  a  une  tres  grande  hauteur  dans  le  loin- 
tain,  dans  cette  atmosphere  parfaitement  calme.  Nous  d^pas- 
sions  en  hauteur  toutes  les  montagnes  voisines  (a  I'exception,  je 
crois,  du  mont  Fox  ^)  qui  laissaient  compl^tement  voir  les  plus 
^loign^es,  veritable  tempete  de  pics  neigeux.  Quelques  notes 
paisibles,  comme  la  longue  vallee  rectiligne  du  Spillimacheen 
s'^loignant  vers  le  sud-est,  et  celle  du  Beaver,  couronn^e  de 
plateaux  commes  les  ^^  alpes"  de  Suisse.  Derriere,  la  chaine  des 
Eocheuses,  ou  Ton  distinguait  le  mont  Assiniboine  (E.  28^  S.), 
les  "  Three  Sisters,"  ^  plusieurs  pics  extremement  aigus,  puis  les 
vastes  glaciers  du  Lyell  et  du  Columbia,  cette  demiere  mon- 
tagne  faisant  une  masse  enorme  dans  le  lointain  (N.  13°  O.). 
Et  dans  les  deux  quadrants  diriges  vers  le  Facifique  et  les  Etats 
Unis,  un  chaos  de  montagnes  incroyable. 

A  4  h.  25  il  importe  de  partir  pour  ne  pas  etre  pris  par  la  nuit 
sur  les  rochers.  Descente  forcement  lente.  Nous  arrivons  sans 
encombre  a  7  h.  30  au  point  oil  nous  avions  dejeune,  au  coucher 
du  soleil. 

Encore  un  passage  assez  dur  pour  descendre  le  long  d'une 
cascade  et  gagner  la  neige.  Mais  la,  tout  n'est  pas  fini,  car  une 
crevasse  traverse  toute  la  largeur  du  ravin.  Nous  gagnons  la 
muraille  du  Green's  Peak,  descendons  en  nous  arc-boutant  dans 
I'etroite  f  ente  qui  isole  la  masse  de  neige,  gagnons  un  petit  pont, 
et  remontons  alors  facilement  sur  le  neve. 

Nous  sommes  enfin  (8  h.  20)  sortis  des  rochers  ou,  a  part 

1  Doubtless  Mt.  Dawson.  —  Ed. 

2  A  name  formerly  applied  to  Mt.  Ooodsir.  —  Ed. 
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quelques  deux  heures  de  repos,  nous  nous  sommes  trouv^s  pen- 
dant onze  heures  et  demie,  sans  ponvoir  perdreun  instant  de  vue 
la  place  de  nos  pieds,  de  nos  mains,  et  de  la  pointe  de  notre  pio- 
let.     II  reste  1200  metres  a  descendre. 

Apres  la  glissade  sur  les  n^v^s  et  une  marche  sur  la  moraine, 
nous  nous  arretons  extenu^s  (9  h.  00),  a  la  nuit,  au  bord  du  tor- 
rent du  Sir  Donald.  Puis  vient  un  trajet  affreusement  penible 
dans  la  brousse  et  les  rochers,  au  bord  du  torrent,  a  la  lueur  des 
lantemes.  Les  guides  eux-memes  trebuchent  a  chaque  pas; 
enfin  nous  rejoignons  le  glacier  d*Illicilliwaet,  et  a  11  b.  15 
nous  rentrons  a  I'hotel,  oil,  grace  a  Tobligeante  attention  de  Miss 
MoUison,  un  souper  nous  attendait. 

Dans  cette  magnifique  course  de  plus  de  yingt  heures,  oil,  a 
part  le  temps  merveilleusement  beau,  nous  avions  rencontr^  un 
peu  tons  les  genres  d 'obstacles  qui  rendent  une  ascension  int^- 
ressante,  nos  guides  out  fait  preuve  d'une  surety,  d'une  endu- 
rance, d'une  Anergic,  et  d'une  obligeance  absolument  parfaites, 
et  que  nous  ne  saurions  trop  reconnaitre. 


Ich  habe  den  obigen  sehr  zutreffenden  Notizen  meines  liebenswlir- 
digen  Greffthrten  M.  Leprince-Ringuet  hinznftlgen,  dass  ich,  als  wir 
am  12  h.  15  aof  dem  breiten  Absatz  des  Sir  Donald  ankamen,  alien 
£rn8te8  den  Yorschlag  machte,  den  Aufsteig  aof zugeben  and  aaf  dem 
nftchsten  Wege  zarttckzakehren.  Es  ist  daher  nar  der  Energie  des 
Harm  Leprince-Ringuet,  der  Beharrlichkeit  der  vorzttglichen  Ftthrer, 
and  dem  belebenden  Einflass  des  Frtlhstiicks  za  danken,  dass  wir 
Uberhaupt  weiter  gekommen  sind. 

Zur  Ermttthigang  fUr  Andere  hebe  ich  noch  herror,  dass  ich  ein 
gftnzlich  angetibter  Bergsteiger  bin,  and  den  Aafsteig  in  gewOhnlichen 
braunen  Lederschuhen  —  sogenannten  "  K.''  Schand  —  gemacht  habe, 
in  deren  Absatze  der  Ftthrer  Christian  HUsler  ein  paar  NUgel  geschla- 
gen  hatte. 

Ich  habe  ganz  gegen  meinen  arsprttnglichen  Reiseplan  sechs  schOne 
Tage  hier  zagebracht,  and  scheide  mit  Bedauem  and  dem  Wttnsche 
„  aaf  baldiges  Wiedersehen  !  "  von  dem  freandlichen  Gletscherhaose 
and  seinen  Bewohnem.  HBiiatiOH  Ck)BDBS,  Berlin, 

(Deutsche  Oesandtachaft  in  Feking,  China). 
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The  Wapta  Fall.' 

Bt  Geobob  S.  Vauz,  Jb. 
Bead  February  13, 1901. 

To  the  lover  of  nature  one  of  the  charms  which  is  a  constant 
attraction  to  the  portions  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  system  which 
have  been  made  accessible  by  the  Pacific  Canadian  Railway,  is 
the  consciousness  that  so  little  real  exploration  has  been  carried 
on  that  each  visitor  is  practically  a  new  discoverer.  Most  trav- 
elers arrange  to  make  their  stays  in  the  mountains  at  Banff, 
Lake  Louise,  and  Glacier  House,  these  being  the  points  which 
are  best  known.  It  appears  probable,  however,  that  in  the 
immediate  future  Field  is  destined  to  become  a  centre  of  attrac- 
tion which  will  rival  either  of  the  others,  and  of  the  points  of 
special  interest  there  the  North  Fork  Valley  is  sure  to  be  pre- 
eminent. 

But  little  has  been  known  of  this  district,  the  most  compre- 
hensive article  upon  it  published  being,  I  believe,  that  by  Mr. 
Jean  Habel,  in  Appalachia.^  It  was  the  reference  there  made 
to  a  fall  which  ^^  in  beauty  and  grandeur  is  hardly  to  be  excelled 
by  any  other  on  our  globe  "  that  first  attracted  our  attention  to 
the  locality.  It  was  not,  however,  till  last  summer  that  we 
were  able  to  carry  out  our  intention  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  it. 
Our  first  view  of  this  fall,  with  its  surroundings  of  deep  valley 
and  great  snow  peaks,  from  the  top  of  Mt.  Stephen  whetted  our 
appetites  for  what  we  should  find  on  a  nearer  acquaintance. 

This  summer  was  the  first  when  any  trail-making  has  been 
done,  with  Wapta  Fall  as  its  objective  point.  Our  course  was 
along  the  familiar  route  to  Emerald  Lake,  where  we  camped 
for  the  night.  The  next  morning,  crossing  the  lake  to  its  head 
in  a  boat,  we  traversed  the  shingly  flats,  and  by  a  good  trail  zig- 
zagged up  the  face  of  the  treeless  ridge  which  flanks  the  lake  to 
the  eastward,  between  the  Emerald  range  and  Wapta  Peak. 
To  our  left  a  beautiful  cascade  was  tumbling  down  from  one  of 

^  It  is  now  probable  that  the  Canadian  Geog^phical  Board  will  adopt  "  Takak- 
kaw  "  as  the  name  of  this  faU.  In  the  Cree  language  this  means  "  It  is  magnifi- 
cent"   The  name  was  suggested  by  Sir  William  Van  Home. 

2  Vol.  Vm.,  327  et  aeq. 
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the  hanging  glaciers  of  the  former  mountains.  Looking  back, 
the  little  patch  of  water  at  our  feet,  in  its  perfect  setting,  told 
us  most  eloquently  by  its  coloring  of  the  origin  of  its  name. 
Such  green  I  had  never  seen  elsewhere.  Finally  the  timber  was 
reached,  and  here  the  trail,  upon  which  a  large  force  of  men 
was  working,  came  to  an  end.  We  were  now  at  an  elevation  of 
about  5350  feet,  and  some  1150  feet  above  the  lake.  From  this 
point  on  there  was  a  good  deal  of  scrambling,  such  as  those  only 
are  familiar  with  who  have  personally  experienced  what  the 
undergrowth  is  in  a  British  Columbia  forest.  At  last,  how- 
ever, we  struck  some  natural  trails,  well  worn  and  kept  open  by 
the  mountain  goats,  and,  following  these  for  upwards  of  a  mile 
and  a  half,  we  crossed  the  col  at  its  lowest  point,  and  came  out 
on  the  shore  of  a  beautiful  little  lake,  set  in  a  lovely  park  at  an 
elevation  of  5800  feet. 

Skirting  the  south  end  of  this  lake  and  following  the  stream 
flowing  from  it,  through  flower-decked  meadows,  we  finally  at- 
tained the  western  slope  of  the  North  Fork  Valley,  and,  again 
fighting  our  way  through  the  rain-soaked  undergrowth,  at  last 
reached  an  old  avalanche  track,  immediately  opposite  the  fall, 
and  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  it.  For  a  long  time  before 
we  could  catch  glimpses  of  the  cascade  through  the  trees,  its 
ominous  booming  had  been  heard,  and  it  was  with  expectation 
aroused  to  the  highest  pitch  that  we  pushed  eagerly  forward  to 
gain  the  vantage-point  from  which  the  accompanying  photo- 
graph was  taken. 

As  will  be  observed,  the  stream  has  its  rise  in  one  of  the 
glaciers  which  flow  from  the  great  Waputehk  snow  field,  and 
thence  runs  through  a  gorge  until  it  takes  the  sudden  plunge 
over  the  precipice.  A  projecting  ledge  which  is  soon  struck 
throws  the  stream  out  from  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  the  balance 
of  the  fall,  about  six  sevenths  of  the  total  height,  spreads  grace- 
fully till  it  strikes  the  rock  piles  at  the  foot.  As  is  usual  with  all 
high  falls,  the  wind  has  a  great  effect  on  this  long,  descending 
column,  causing  it  to  sway  from  side  to  side,  and  great  rockets 
of  water  are  incessantly  shooting  downward.  Even  at  our  dis- 
tance of  probably  a  mile  and  a  half,  from  time  to  time  a  deep 
booming  was  heard,  loud  above  the  roar  of  the  cascade,  sound- 
ing almost  like  great  rocks  falling  down,  but  probably  caused 
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by  the  sadden  and  explosive  release  of  air  which  had  been 
caught  and  compressed  by  the  water  in  its  downward  course. 

The  surroundings  of  the  fall  are  sufficiently  attractive  to 
be  in  themselves  worthy  of  a  visit.  The  great  snowy  peaks 
tower  above  the  valley's  sides,  —  Mt.  Habel,  Mt.  Balfour,  Mt. 
Gordon,  Mt.  Collie,  —  whilst  its  head  is  blocked  by  the  rough 
mass  of  the  Wapta  glacier,  a  worthy  rival  to  the  famous  lUicil- 
liwaet. 

With  the  opening  of  another  season  this  valley,  it  is  pro- 
mised, will  be  made  much  more  accessible.  A  good  livery 
service  is  to  be  maintained  at  Field,  and  a  wagon  road  built 
to  Emerald  Lake.  The  trail  which  now  reaches  to  opposite 
the  Wapta  Fall  is  to  be  extended  to  the  glacier  at  the  head 
of  the  valley,  passing  the  Twin  Falls,  as  well  as  the  other 
lesser  cascades  referred  to  by  Mr.  Habel,  and  also  a  very  wild 
canyon.  A  return  trail  is  also  to  be  built,  skirting  the  ridge 
near  Mt.  Field,  and  descending  to  Field  immediately  opposite 
the  hotel. 

The  height  of  the  Wapta  Fall  has  been  a  matter  of  some  con- 
jecture. Mr.  Habel  does  not  venture  a  definite  estimate.  Our 
own  calculations  indicate  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  fall  is 
about  six  times  as  high  as  the  upper  portion.  The  average 
length  of  time  which  it  took  the  rockets  of  water  to  descend  the 
higher  section  was  about  eight  seconds,  which  would  indicate  a 
total  height  of  approximately  1200  feet.  Another  method  em- 
ployed was  by  levelling  with  the  hand  level  across  the  valley  to 
the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  upper  fall,  the  vertical  interval 
being  measured  by  the  aneroid.  The  height  thus  shown  is 
about  150  feet,  giving  a  total  height  of  1050  feet.  The  exact 
foot  of  the  fall  is  difficult  to  determine,  owing  to  the  piles  of 
rocks  which  are  scattered  about  in  great  confusion,  and  the 
clouds  of  spray  which  are  constantly  rolling  up. 

Whether  to  the  general  tourist  this  valley,  with  its  great  falls, 
will  prove  as  attractive  as  the  Yosemite,  time  will  reveal.  It 
lacks  El  Capitan  and  the  South  Dome.  But  it  possesses  a 
galaxy  of  true  snow  peaks  and  of  mighty  glaciers,  which  in 
Califomia  are  entirely  absent. 
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The  Club  Camp  at  Lake  Winnepesaukee. 

Bt  Bosbwbll  B.  Lawbxkob. 
Bead  October  10, 1900. 

The  year  1900  marked  the  birth  of  a  new  Clab  enterprise, 
the  erection  of  a  permanent  camp  upon  Three  Mile  Ishind 
in  Lake  Winnepesankee,  —  a  project  interesting  both  in  view 
of  the  Club's  past  history  and  on  account  of  possible  future 
developments. 

The  first  night  in  camp  under  Club  auspices,  July,  1882,  was 
spent  in  a  rough  shelter  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mt.  Adams. 
The  novelty  of  camping  may  have  influenced  many  of  the  party, 
but  the  raison  d'etre  was  the  ascent  of  the  mountain.  The 
camping  trip  of  July,  1888,  over  the  Twin  Mountain  Range,  had 
for  its  object  the  enjoyment  of  the  views  from  Bond,  the  tramp 
through  the  primeval  forest  of  the  East  Branch  of  the  Pemige- 
wasset,  and  the  visit  to  Thoreau  Falls.  The  pleasures  of  camp- 
ing, great  though  they  were,  did  not  furnish  the  incentive  for 
the  excursion.  Even  the  memorable  trip  to  Ktaadn  was  in- 
spired by  a  longing  to  climb  the  grand  peak,  traverse  the  nar- 
rows, and  look  down  upon  the  basin  pond  more  than  two  thou- 
sand feet  below.  But  the  delights  of  living  close  to  nature, 
tramping  in  the  woods,  breathing  the  fragrance  of  the  balsam, 
and  sleeping  upon  the  boughs  so  captivated  members  of  the 
Ktaadn  party  that  a  camp  pure  and  simple  was  organized  in 
1889,  and  tents  were  pitched,  and  two  weeks  were  spent  at 
the  northern  end  of  Student  Island  in  Mooselucmaguntic  Lake. 
There  have  been  many  camps  during  the  last  decade,  in  the 
most  of  which  the  outdoor  life  has  been  the  chief  attraction, 
and  the  mountains  have  furnished  only  the  incidents. 

This  development  of  camp  life  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
Club's  activity,  and  an  important  part  of  its  missionary  work 
in  the  community.  In  1885  the  need  of  a  Club-room  in  town 
for  business  and  social  purposes  was  felt ;  in  1888  the  Madison 
Spring  Hut  was  erected  as  a  mountain  refuge ;  so  now  the 
growth  of  the  camping  spirit  has  come  to  demand  a  permanent 
home  for  outdoor  life.  Camping  parties  will  still  be  organized 
to  reach  otherwise  inaccessible  peaks,  and  tents  will  occasion- 
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ally  be  pitched  by  other  waters,  but  Three  Mile  Island,  situated 
in  New  England's  most  beautiful  lake,  and  watched  over  by 
Ossipee  and  Belknap,  Passaconaway*and  Chocorua,  will  be  the 
Club's  camping  home. 

Three  Mile  Island  is  so  called  because  it  is  situated  three 
miles  from  Centre  Harbor.  It  is  about  six  miles  from  Weirs 
on  the  southern  division  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Bailroad. 
The  steamer  Mount  Washington  touches  at  Bear  Island,  where 
there  is  a  large  boarding-house  and  a  post-office.  From  this 
point  it  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  landing  on  our 
island. 

In  1899  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edson  C.  Eastman,  of  Concord,  N.  H., 
offered  the  Club  a  lot  of  land  on  this  island.  The  Trustees  of 
Beal  Estate  selected  the  southwest  comer,  and  the  engineer 
found  the  tract  to  measure  2.126  acres.  A  large  red  oak,  which 
picturesquely  overhangs  the  water  on  the  south  shore,  marked 
the  boundary  on  the  east,  and  subsequently,  in  order  to  include 
the  whole  of  this  tree,  a  strip  containing  .198  of  an  acre  was 
added,  making  the  tract  two  and  one  third  acres.  Early  in  the 
past  summer  the  southeast  comer,  measuring  2.955  acres,  was 
added  to  the  gift ;  the  northerly  line  was  thus  extended  across 
the  island  from  the  west  to  the  east  shore,  and  the  Club  holding 
became  5.279  acres.  Moreover,  a  member,  the  writer  of  this 
article,  has  purchased  and  conveyed  to  the  society  an  additional 
area  of  ten  acres.  The  island  comprises  about  forty  acres,  and 
the  remainder,  consisting  of  about  twenty-five  acres,  has  just 
been  purchased  for  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  so  that  its 
entire  surface,  together  with  the  islet  called  Rock  Island,  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Club. 

In  August  of  1900  the  island  was  the  scene  of  the  summer 
camping  party.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Committee,  J. 
Ritchie,  Jr.,  and  R.  B.  Lawrence,  a  cook-house  was  erected,  and 
twenty-four  tents,  including  a  large  dining-tent,  were  pitched. 
A  week  or  two  was  spent  in  camp  by  thirty  persons,  while  those 
visiting  for  a  shorter  time  brought  the  total  to  forty.  In  spite 
of  a  rainy  period  in  each  week,  there  were  pleasant  days  which 
were  devoted  to  ascents  of  Belknap  Mountain  and  Red  Hill, 
and  steamboat  excursions  to  Green's  Basin  and  other  points 
about  the  lake.     Bathing  and  canoeing  were  favorite  pastimes. 
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The  camp  was  a  decided  success,  and  all  the  participants  were 
enthusiastically  in  favor  of  establishing  here  a  summer  home. 

In  the  eai*lj  autumn  an  appeal  was  issued,  by  authority  of 
the  Council  and  Trustees  of  Eeal  Estate,  to  raise  $2150,  where- 
with to  purchase  the  remainder  of  the  island  and  build  a  perma- 
nent camp.  The  subscription  was  successful  (see  page  360), 
and  the  camp  has  been  erected.  Edward  F.  Stevens,  of  the 
firm  of  Kendall,  Taylor  &  Stevens,  kindly  contributed  the 
plans,  and  the  building  was  erected  by  James  P.  Leighton,  of 
Centre  Harbor.  The  contract  price  was  $1323.  Instead  of 
making  a  subscription  in  money,  H.  P.  Kelsey  offered  to  contrib- 
ute $100  in  trees  and  shrubs,  including  the  expense  of  plant- 
ing. His  advice  as  a  landscape  architect  has  been  already  of 
great  value  to  the  committee.  R.  B.  Lawrence  also  has  substi- 
tuted for  his  subscription  the  landing  where  steam  launches'can 
make  fast.  J.  A.  Crosby  has  contributed  the  printing.  The 
Montalban  Club  has  generously  given  the  balance  in  its  trea- 
sury, $137.80  ;  and  the  camping  party  of  last  summer  bestowed 
upon  the  camp  various  useful  articles,  including  the  kitchen 
equipment  and  $30  toward  the  expense  of  building  the  cook- 
house. Several  members  also  subscribed  toward  the  latter 
expense,  E.  C.  Eastman  and  C.  H.  Sanders  ten  dollars  each, 
and  G.  W.  Yeaton  five.  F.  W.  Fiske  presented  a  fine  cook- 
ing stove,  which  unfortunately  was  lost  in  the  lake. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Trustees  of  Real  Estate  that  the 
island,  together  with  the  camp,  shall  be  under  the  charge  of 
a  committee,  consisting  of  R.  B.  Lawrence,  representing  the 
Council,  H.  N.  Shepard,  representing  the  Trustees,  and  J.  F. 
Beede,  of  Meredith,  representing  the  general  membership  of 
the  Club  and  a  resident  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  not  intended  that 
the  project,  either  in  its  inception  or  its  continuance,  shall  be 
an  expense  to  the  treasury.  The  original  outlay  having  been 
raised  by  subscription,  the  property  is  to  be  so  managed  that 
it  will  pay  running  expenses.  In  January  of  the  present  year 
a  course  of  stereopticon  lectures  was  given  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
thus  raising  $205  with  which  to  furnish  the  camp  and  provide 
for  a  float,  boats,  and  other  necessaries. 

The  camp  building  is  rectangular,  measuring  thirty  by  forty 
feet,  and  has  a  piazza  ten  feet  wide  on  the  front  and  sides.    The 
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foundation  piers  rest  upon  a  ledge,  the  only  spot  upon  the 
island  free  from  forest  growth.  The  hall  or  living-room,  in 
front,  measures  thirty  by  twenty-two  feet  and  extends  to  the 
roof.  Five  large  windows,  with  two  smaller  ones  above,  light 
this  hall,  while  three  doors  open  upon  the  piazza.  The  striking 
feature  of  the  interior  is  the  large  chimney  built  entirely  of 
lichen -covered  rocks  found  upon  the  island.  A  convenient 
stairway  and  a  gallery,  which  passes  in  front  of  the  chimney 
and  overhangs  the  fireplace,  afford  access  to  the  chambers  in 
the  rear.  On  the  lower  floor  the  rear  is  divided  into  three 
rooms,  one  of  which  can  be  used  as  a  kitchen.  For  the  present, 
however,  it  is  proposed  to  use  the  cook-house  built  for  last 
year's  camping  party.  The  second  floor  in  the  rear  consists 
of  a  single  large  room  lighted  by  two  double  dormer  windows. 
If  desirable,  this  could  be  divided  by  light  partitions  into  four 
rooms.  A  lookout  upon  the  roof  adds  to  the  architectural 
effect.  The  building  is  so  planned  that  it  may  be  enlarged 
easily  by  extension  in  the  rear. 

Steam  launches  of  different  sizes  can  be  hired  by  the  day  or 
week,  and  it  would  not  seem  advisable  for  the  Club  to  own  one. 
A  small  boathouse  will  therefore  suffice,  and  that  can  be  built 
upon  a  plan  capable  of  enlargement.  Rustic  seats  in  different 
places,  and  possibly  a  rustic  shelter  at  Chocorua  Point,  should 
be  provided.  The  summer  visitor  will  be  encouraged  to  sleep 
under  canvas,  and  on  account  of  the  uneven  surface  it  will  be 
advisable  to  build  several  board  floors  for  tents.  A  great  at- 
traction would  be  an  observatory  upon  the  highest  part  of  the 
island.  Another  way  in  which  money  can  be  spent  to  advan- 
tage is  in  thinning  out  the  trees  so  as  to  give  the  more  valuable 
ones  a  better  chance  to  grow.  Trails  should  also  be  made 
through  the  woods  to  the  various  attractive  points  upon  the 
island.  In  these  ways  the  property  may  be  improved  and  de- 
veloped, and  rendered  more  suitable  for  camping  purposes. 

The  Committee  has  not  yet  formidated  any  definite  plans  for 
the  use  of  the  camp  and  island.  Experience  must  determine 
the  needs  of  the  Club.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  dur- 
ing the  first  season  the  camp  will  be  kept  open  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  that  members  of  the  Club 
to  the  limit  of  accommodations  will  be  received,  a  certain  rate 
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being  charged  per  day.  Arrangements  must  be  made  in  ad- 
vance on  account  of  limited  accommodations  and  difficulties  to 
be  met  in  running  the  commissary  department.  Whether  the 
regular  summer  camping  party  of  the  coming  season  will  be 
held  upon  the  island  will  be  determined  later  by  the  Excur- 
sion Committee  of  1901.  The  policy  of  the  Club  should  be  to 
arrange  camping  parties  in  other  regions,  but  occasionally,  per- 
haps once  in  three  years,  to  hold  the  regular  camp  upon  the 
island.  Each  year,  however,  the  island  camp  should  be  kept 
open  by  the  Committee  for  two  weeks,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  season  members,  either  individually  or  in  parties,  should 
be  allowed  to  take  the  camp  at  a  certain  rental  and  manage 
it  at  their  own  expense.  This  latter  plan  will  not  be  difficult, 
since  there  are  neighbors  upon  Meredith  Neck,  Bickford  & 
Brown,  who  run  a  steam  launch,  the  Fawn,  during  the  season, 
supplying  campers  with  the  necessaries  of  life, — meats,  vege- 
tables, milk,  ice,  etc.  By  ordering  a  day  in  advance  one  can 
obtain  anything  that  can  be  found  in  the  stores  at  Meredith. 

We  have  called  this  our  Club's  "  camping  home."  The  word 
*'home"  signifies  permanence,  and  therefore  many  improve- 
ments of  a  sort  not  in  harmony  with  camping  ideals.  The  seri- 
ous question  therefore  comes.  How  far  from  nature  shall  we 
allow  civilization  to  allure  us?  Most  important  of  all,  the 
forest  must  be  preserved,  only  such  cutting  being  allowed  as 
will  give  a  better  growth  to  the  more  valuable  trees  and  open 
to  the  campers  finer  views  of  the  beautiful  scenery.  Nature 
intelligently  assisted  will  produce  the  desired  results.  No  exotic 
should  be  planted,  no  orchid  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and,  with- 
out the  careful  consideration  of  those  in  charge,  no  tree  should 
be  cut  or  bush  destroyed. 

Moreover,  all  buildings  should  harmonize  so  far  as  possible 
with  the  surroundings,  and  nothing  should  be  obtrusive  to  the 
sight  or  inappropriate  to  its  intended  uses.  Already  we  are 
fortunate  in  the  architecture  of  the  camp,  for  the  building  looks 
as  if  it  belonged  where  it  has  been  erected.  So  far  as  it  is 
possible  for  a  framed  structure,  it  harmonizes  with  its  environ- 
ment. The  site  for  a  boathouse  has  been  selected,  and  when  a 
building  is  erected,  it  is  hoped  to  screen  it  from  the  public  with 
a  fringe  of  alders  and  water-maples.     The  landing  could  not  be 
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hidden,  but  fortunately  it  is  in  a  sheltered  coye  in  the  least  con- 
spicuous place  on  the  island.  Sites  for  tents  must  be  selected 
among  the  trees  and  back  from  the  water's  edge,  and  the  alder 
and  witch-hazel  must  be  allowed  to  fringe  the  shore.  If  small 
camps  are  ever  erected,  they  too  must  be  lost  in  foliage  to  the 
passer-by  in  boats.  Moreover,  that  choicest  spot,  Chocorua 
Point,  should  not  be  desecrated  by  tent  or  camp,  but  remain  as 
nature  .made  it  with  the  beautiful  view  it  commands. 

But  not  only  should  the  natural  beauties  of  the  island  be 
protected  and  no  work  of  man  allowed  to  mar;  the  campers 
also  should  live  as  close  to  nature  as  the  rules  of  hygiene  and  a 
reasonable  regard  for  comfort  will  allow.  Golf  and  fine  clothes 
should  be  tabooed ;  early  hours,  camp  costumes,  and  simple  fare 
should  be  the  rules.  Canoeing  and  swimming,  fishing  and  sail- 
ing, tramping  and  climbing,  resting  and  communing  with  nature 
should  be  in  order  every  day.  Briefly,  the  Island  Camp  should 
never  become  a  hotel,  but  remain  a  camp,  pure  and  simple, 
where  Club  members  may  find  rest  and  live  as  close  to  nature 
as  possible. 

Much  might  be  written  concerning  the  attractions  of  Three 
Mile  Island  and  the  region  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee.  The  beau- 
tiful views,  from  the  various  points,  of  Belknap,  Copple  Crown, 
Ossipee,  and  Chocorua,  must  be  seen  in  order  to  be  appreciated. 
The  rocky  glen  at  the  bathing  beach,  the  narrow  strait  which 
separates  the  little  Eock  Island  from  the  bluff  on  Three  Mile, 
the  ledges  projecting  into  the  water  at  the  northern  end,  are 
among  the  many  points  of  interest.  The  island  is  now  covered 
with  a  second  growth  of  poplar  and  birch,  with  many  oaks  and 
maples,  and  a  few  pines  and  evergreens.  Among  the  rarer 
trees  discovered  are  two  tupelos.  The  botanists  are  making  a 
list  of  the  flora,  which  we  shall  expect  to  publish.  To  them 
the  little  swamp  at  the  northern  end  offers  special  attractions. 

Many  are  the  delightful  excursions  upon  the  lake,  that  to 
Green's  Basin  being  the  most  charming.  Over  a  foregroimd 
of  water  and  bog  we  see,  not  far  away,  the  forest  slopes  of 
Ossipee  and  Red  Hill,  while  between  them  in  the  distance  show 
the  peaks  of  the  Sandwich  Range.  Red  Hill  can  be  ascended 
in  a  short  day ;  Belknap  takes  longer,  but  is  easily  accessible ; 
while  Copple  Crown  and  Shaw's  Peak  in  the  Ossipee  Range  are 
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possible  in  a  long  day  for  good  walkers.  Interesting  carriage 
rides  can  be  taken  to  various  points,  including  the  Whittier 
Pine,  Squam  Lake,  and  Diamond  Ledge  in  Sandwich.  Un- 
doubtedly there  are  attractions  enough  to  last  for  many  years, 
while  the  island  itself  will  fascinate  all  who  love  nature  and 
enjoy  life  in  the  open  air. 


,  The  Recent  Fatalities  on  IMt.  Washington. 

RbFOBT  of  the   CoMMITTSS  of  iNYBSTiaATIOK. 
Presented  JMiiieiy  9, 1901. 

Near  the  time  of  assembling  at  the  Summit  House  of  the 
35th  field  meeting  of  this  Club,  Messrs.  William  B.  Curtis,  of 
New  York,  and  Allan  Ormsbee,  of  Brooklyn,  perished  in  a 
storm  while  climbing  Mt.  Washington  to  be  present  at  that 
meeting.  The  former  was  a  member  of  the  Club.  This  com- 
mittee was  appointed  at  the  field  meeting  to  make,  finally,  a 
more  deliberate  report  upon  the  disaster  than  was  possible  then. 

Mr.  Curtis  was  known  as  the  father  of  athletics  in  America, 
and  was  looked  upon  as  an  authority.  He  founded  the  Fresh 
Air  Club  and  the  New  York  Athletic  Club.  Years  ago  he  was 
one  of  the  finest  amateur  athletes  in  this  country.  More  re- 
cently he  took  up  mountain  climbing  and  cross-country  walk- 
ing. He  would  make  long  jaunts  at  a  rapid  pace.  A  man  of 
splendid  physique,  nothing  daunted  him  ;  he  would  climb  alone 
and  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  thinly  clad.  He  kept  up  his  out- 
door exercise  all  winter.  He  had  previously  travelled  the  very 
path  they  took  up  the  mountain.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had 
pneumonia  in  1892  or  1893,  and  strained  a  knee  in  1899.  His 
age  was  sixty-three  years. 

Mr.  Ormsbee,  a  member  of  the  Crescent  Athletic  Club,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  in  the  prime  of  vigorous  youth  (twenty- 
eight  years),  just  the  man  to  stand  by  a  companion  in  distress. 
In  company  with  Mr.  F.  D.  Ilgen  they  spent  several  days 
in  ascents  of  Lafayette,  Whiteface,  Passaconaway,  Sandwich 
Dome,  and  Tecumseh.  On  the  day  which  proved  fatal  to  his 
friends,  Mr.  Ilgen  climbed  the  Twin  Mountain  range  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Mt.  Washington  by  rail. 
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Some  of  the  storms  which  visit  New  England  develop  features 
among  the  higher  White  Mountains  which  are  peculiar.  Above 
the  natural  timber  line,  where  the  wind  frequently  becomes  too 
high  for  a  man  to  stand  against  it,  the  rocks  assume  a  tempera- 
ture at  once  below  the  freezing  point  of  water  and  below  the 
dew  point  of  the  air  blowing  against  them.  There  may  be  rain, 
or  hail,  or  snow.    If  there  be  rain,  it  freezes  in  a  glassy  coating. 

The  conspicuous  and  unique  feature,  however,  is  a  copious 
deposit  of  white  frost.  Long  feathery  crystals,  opaque  hori- 
zontal icicles,  white  fingers  pointing  toward  the  wind,  grow 
upon  every  exposed  surface,  breaking  off  sometimes  as  the  wind 
veers,  and  then  collecting  like  driven  snow  in  the  hollows. 
Telegraph  poles  become  columns  thickened  toward  the  wind, 
and  wires  look  like  ribbons.  Everything  is  slippery  to  the  foot, 
pathways  get  covered  up,  and  landmarks  are  made  unfamiliar. 

A  dense  fog  limits  the  vision  to  a  very  few  yards,  even  at 
noon,  and  brings  on  darkness  before  the  end  of  the  day.  If 
one  tries  to  walk,  the  wind  may  make  him  step  m  the  wrong 
place ;  or,  bracing  himself  against  the  wind  just  as  it  suddenly 
stops,  he  may  fall  toward  it.  One  can  hardly  keep  his  breath ; 
violent  efforts  cause  unexpected  exhaustion. 

Such  storms  are  not  unusual  after  the  middle  of  August, 
but  are  very  improbable  in  early  simimer.  Experienced  guides 
rarely  venture  to  face  them. 

The  storm  we  are  considering  began  with  surprisingly  high 
winds  in  the  valleys  Friday  night,  June  29,  and  raged  at  the 
summit  through  Saturday  and  Sunday.  If  Messrs.  Curtis  and 
Ormsbee  had  called  Saturday  forenoon  at  the  Crawford  House, 
they  undoubtedly  would  have  been  warned  not  to  try  the  ascent, 
for  that  is  the  custom  of  the  hotel  in  such  cases. 

They  spent  the  preceding  night  at  Rosebrook  Inn,  near 
the  Twin  Mountain  House,  and  left  in  the  morning,  with  the  in- 
tention of  going  to  Mt.  Willard  first.  Men  answering  to  their 
description  were  seen  by  a  teamster,  H.  J.  Norris,  to  start  up 
the  bridle-path  somewhat  before  ten  o'clock,  or  else  about  noon. 
They  exchanged  words  as  to  where  the  path  starts.  The  name 
"Crawford  bridle-path"  is  a  survival  from  the  time  when  the 
mountain  was  ascended  on  horseback.  "Crawford  path"  is  an 
abbreviation  frequently  used  now.  The  path  is  about  nine  miles 
long  (fourteen  kilometres  and  more). 
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A  walk  of  three  and  a  quarter  miles  from  the  Crawford  House 
carries  the  climber  out  of  the  forest  at  an  elevation  of  about 
4300  feet  (a  little  more  than  1300  metres)  above  the  sea, 
where  a  side  trail  through  the  dwarf  fir  leads  in  about  150 
yards  to  the  bare  summit  of  Mt.  Clinton.  Here  is  a  weather- 
proof canister,  kept  there  by  this  Club,  and  upon  its  roll  the 
names  of  our  two  climbers  were  duly  entered,  with  the  date. 

A  short  three  quarters  of  a  mile  more,  with  gentle  descent 
over  open  ledges,  carries  one  across  the  col  to  the  base  of  the 
dome  of  Mt.  Pleasant  and  into  the  high  ^^  scrub  "  again.  Here 
the  mote  evident  path  leads  around  the  southern  side,  and  upon 
it,  on  Saturday,  were  two  Crawford  House  workmen  cutting  out 
the  growth  which  had  encroached  upon  the  pathway. 

About  1.30  o'clock  one  of  them,  James  C.  Harvey,  seeing 
Messrs.  Curtis  and  Ormsbee  as  they  went  up  the  dome,  started 
after  them  and  shouted,  but  did  not  succeed  in  overtaking  nor 
in  stopping  them.  Harvey  reports  that  the  wind  was  blowing 
a  ^'  terrible  gale,"  with  fog  and  snow,  and  that  it  was  very  cold. 

A  little  after  two  o'clock,  Harvey  having  returned  to  work 
with  his  companion.  Smith,  two  residents  of  Bartlett  passed 
down  the  path. 

At  three  o'clock  Harvey  and  Smith  were  forced  by  the  storm 
to  quit  work  and  go  down. 

The  Bartlett  men,  Charles  Allen  and  Walter  Parker,  had 
been  employed  to  care  for  a  small  party,  camping  in  the  woods 
south  of  Mt.  Washington,  and  making  their  way  without  a  path 
up  the  Montalban  ridge  and  over  Boott  spur. 

Allen  reports  that  Friday  night  was  cold  and  windy;  that 
Saturday  morning  was  very  cold,  and  there  was  a  high  wind 
which  was  very  troublesome  in  unsheltered  places  ;  that  he  saw 
trees  which  had  been  uprooted  by  the  wind  that  day ;  that  the 
sky  was  clear  during  the  early  hours,  but  heavy  clouds  con- 
cealed the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington ;  that  rain  began  to  fall 
about  half  past  eleven  o'clock,  coming  in  fierce  squalls;  that 
across  Bigelow's  lawn  (above  the  head  of  Tuckerman's  ravine) 
the  wind  was  blowing  a  hurricane,  so  that  the  walkers  had  to  stop 
every  few  minutes,  lying  flat  or  using  the  lee  of  rocks  to  rest 
and  take  breath;  that  'Uhe  storm  was  terribly  severe,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  hail  would  take  the  hide  off ; "  that  all  the 
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party  were  trembling  with  cold ;  that  on  reaching  the  Crawford 
path  (near  the  foot  of  the  cone  of  Mt.  Washington)  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  both  raining  and  hailing, 
although  there  was  no  ice  upon  the  rocks,  and  the  wind  was 
so  strong  it  was  about  impossible  to  keep  on  the  feet. 

Here  that  party  had  ventured  to  divide,  a  risky  proceeding 
for  either  half,  but  happily  without  serious  results.  The  Rev. 
H.  P.  Nichols  and  his  son  had  turned  up  the  path,  with  diffi- 
culty reaching  the  Summit  House  on  Mt.  Washington  at  two 
o'clock. 

The  Bartlett  men,  going  down,  had  met  and  passed  Messrs. 
Curtis  and  Ormsbee  shortly  before  getting  to  Harvey  and 
Smith.  Consequently,  if  it  was  after  the  climbers  had  crossed 
the  col  between  Pleasant  and  Franklin,  it  was  before  they  had 
gone  far  on  Franklin,  that  is,  about  five  miles  from  the  Craw- 
ford House. 

On  passing  Harvey  and  Smith,  the  Bartlett  man  reported 
the  meeting,  and  stated  that  both  the  climbers  were  very  cold. 
Allen  tells  us  that  after  Parker,  who  was  ahead,  had  exchanged 
salutations  with  Messrs.  Curtis  and  Ormsbee,  he  (Allen)  said 
to  the  latter :  — 

"  How  are  you  ?  " 

"  Hullo  I  "  was  the  only  response. 

Allen  then  said  :  — 

"  It 's  awfully  rough ;  you  'd  better  go  back ;  it  was  all  we 
could  do  to  get  down  ;  I  don't  believe  you  can  ever  get  there." 

Neither  man  made  any  reply.  The  pause  was  only  for  a 
moment  or  two  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  storm.  The 
two  pairs  of  walkers  respectively  kept  their  opposite  courses. 
Allen  noticed  Mr.  Ormsbee's  camera  and  the  thinness  of  Mr. 
Curtis's  clothing.  He  thinks  it  was  about  two  o'clock.  He 
reports  passing  the  Crawford  House  workmen  soon  afterward, 
noticing  the  time,  and  hearing  their  story. 

Of  course  our  climbers  were  strangers  to  these  men,  but  we 
have  used  their  names  in  the  narrative  because  everything  here 
harmonizes  so  perfectly. 

Thus  the  climbers  were  seen  both  before  and  after  they 
passed  over  the  dome  of  Mt.  Pleasant  (about  4500  feet  above 
sea),  where,  in  addition  to  the  date  and  their  names  in  the 
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record  canister,  is  the  entry :  ^^  Rain  clouds  and  wind  sixty 
miles  — Cold." 

They  were  not  again  seen  alive.  On  Monday  their  cameras, 
some  bread,  and  a  bottle,  which  had  held  milk,  were  found 
farther  on,  under  the  lee  of  the  larger  of  the  summits  of  Mt. 
Monroe,  where  a  sort  of  shelter  had  been  extemporized,  prob- 
ably with  the  help  of  a  jackknife ;  and  still  beyond  lay  their 
lifeless  bodies. 

It  was  about  11.15  o'clock  Monday  forenoon  when  Curtis  was 
found.  He  had  suffered  a  stimning  fall.  His  body  lay  in  the 
path  about  a  third  of  a  mile  beyond  the  shelter,  near  the  Lake 
of  the  Clouds,  and  before  the  path  begins  the  steady  ascent  of 
the  cone  of  Mt.  Washington.  Ormsbee's  body  was  prostrate 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  his  goal  at  the  summit.  It  was 
found  about  4.30  o'clock  Monday  afternoon. 

Saturday  was  the  day  for  the  assembling  of  the  field  meet- 
ing. We  have  seen  Messrs.  Curtis  and  Ormsbee  starting  from 
the  southwest  and  the  Messrs.  Nichols  arriving  from  the  south. 
T.  S.  and  V.  D.  Lowe,  the  guides  from  Randolph,  ascended 
through  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  went  directly  up  the  south-south- 
east side  of  the  cone,  and  reached  the  summit  about  half  an 
hour  later  than  did  the  Messrs.  Nichols.  Even  these  hardy 
mountaineers  found  it  very  difficult  work.  The  experienced 
driver  of  a  four-horse  coach,  which  succeeded  in  getting  up  the 
carriage  road  (on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  mountain)  weighted 
the  right  hand  side  of  his  vehicle  with  large  stones.  At  the 
end  of  the  afternoon  the  main  party  of  the  Club  arrived  at 
the  summit  by  railroad  with  their  baggage.  In  the  party  were 
two  friends  of  the  missing  men,  who  vainly  tried  by  telephone 
to  get  tidings  of  them.  In  the  evening,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Field  Meeting  Committee  persuaded  the  guides  to  try  whether 
they  could  go  down  the  cone  to  find  them  if  there.  A  few  steps 
were  enough  to  prove  that  it  was  impossible :  indeed  their  lan- 
terns were  at  once  blown  out.  The  Summit  House  was  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Any  attempt  at  rescue  being  out 
of  the  question,  comfort  was  taken  in  the  thought  that  if  the 
climbers  had  started,  they  must  have  turned  back,  having  re- 
ceived full  warning  from  the  Bartlett  men. 

The  experiences  of  the  storm  at  the  summit  (where  the  tern- 
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perature  fell  to  twenty-five  degrees  Fahrenheit  as  early  as  Sat- 
urday morning),  the  quest  for  the  missing  men,  the  finding  of 
Curtis's  body  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Cutter,  and  of  Ormsbee's  by  Professor 
H.  C.  Parker  (both  Club  members),  and  otl^er  interesting  de- 
tails, which  do  not  prove  vital  to  our  present  report,  are  ably 
told  in  the  daily  newspaper.  Among  the  Clouds,  printed  upon 
the  summit  of  Mount  Washington.  The  event  enlisted  the  aid 
of  many  willing  hands,  and  received  earnest  consideration  by 
the  Club  party,  as  there  acknowledged  and  reported.  Consid- 
ering that  the  several  issues  of  the  paper  can  be  procured,  our 
report  has  not  been  swelled  by  including  these  things.  Thanks 
are  due  to  the  Field  Meeting  Committee  and  to  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  paper  for  the  care  with  which  the  facts  were  set 
forth,  and  to  the  proprietor  of  the  paper,  Mr.  F.  H.  Burt,  for 
permission  to  use  the  data.  Mr.  Cutter,  Professor  Parker,  and 
Mr.  Mathewson  have  also  aided  the  Committee. 

Let  us  return  to  the  point  east  of  Mount  Pleasant  where  the 
Bartlett  men  passed  the  climbers.  Northeast  is  nearly  the 
average  direction  from  here  to  the  cone  of  Mount  Washington. 
A  short  walk  with  moderate  rise  carries  one  by  the  highest 
point  of  Franklin ;  but  the  path  comes  out  of  the  high  scrub 
and  reaches  a  broad  level,  nearly  as  high  and  quite  bare,  com- 
monly known  as  Mount  Franklin.  All  effective  sheltering 
growth  is  now  at  an  end.  Perhaps  the  climbers  passed  in  the 
vicinity  of  half  past  two  o'clock.  Then  there  is  a  distance  of 
nearly  a  mile  with  a  slight  rise  in  the  aggregate  to  where  the 
shelter,  and  the  bottle,  bread,  and  cameras  were  found. 

How  long  did  it  take  them  to  traverse  this  scant  mile? 
The  distance,  the  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  the  character  of 
the  walking  are  very  similar  to  the  walk  northward  across 
Bigelow's  lawn,  which  the  Nichols  party  traveled  three  hours 
earlier  in  the  day,  but  with  loads  and  with  wind  in  their  faces. 
In  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nichols's  words :  — 

By  alternate  rushings  and  crouchings  Bigelow's  lawn  was  covered 
in  two  hours. 

The  distance,  remember,  was  but  little  over  a  mile. 

Coming  out  of  the  woods  to  the  Spur,  I  took  the  lead  myself.  The 
packers  were  frightened  at  the  force  of  the  wind.     The  change  from 
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the  shelter  and  sunshine  of  the  woods,  with  but  a  suggestion  of  wind 
and  cloud  that  acted  as  inspiration,  to  the  open  spur,  windnswept  and 
fog-swathed,  was  appalling.  In  an  instant  we  were  grappling  with 
a  terrible  foe,  the  only  possible  escape  retreat.  To  stand  upright 
was  impossible  from  the  very  moment  we  came  out  of  the  woods 
upon  the  rocks.  Even  to  move  forward  at  all,  save  between  the  gusts, 
was  out  of  the  question.  The  wind  bearing  its  burden  of  sleet  could 
not  be  faced;  progress  must  be  by  tacking.  We  reached  a  small 
guide-post  in  the  chaos  of  rocks,  pointing  down  to  the  Crawford  House 
and  up  to  the  summit.  Our  packers  here  left  us,  with  mutual  mis- 
givings, yet  by  previous  arrangement. 

In  contrast  with  this  speed  of  hardly  over  half  a  mile  per 
hour,  the  packers,  now  free  from  loads,  with  the  wind  no  longer 
in  their  faces,  and  with  a  down  grade  in  their  favor,  travelled 
from  the  sign-post  to  the  col  west  of  Franklin  in  about  an  hour, 
surprisingly  fast  under  the  circumstances.  But  remember,  that 
in  neither  ^of  the  cases  was  the  wind  so  high,  as  later,  when  our 
climbers  covered  their  distance  with  the  wind  on  the  left  and  in 
front.     Rather  complex  relative  conditions,  these,  to  allow  for. 

Beyond  2.30  o'clock  and  the  end  of  the  high  scrub  on  Frank* 
lin  conjecture  evidently  would  have  to  be  relied  on  were  a  defi- 
nite account  of  what  happened  to  Curtis  and  Ormsbee  required. 
Could  they  have  reached  the  shelter  by  three  o'clock,  or  was  it 
well  after  four  ?  Were  they  then  still  fresh,  or  had  the  last 
mile  told  upon  them  ?  Had  any  accident  occurred  ?  Where, 
if  at  all,  did  they  halt  for  luncheon,  and  how  did  it  affect  their 
travelling  times?  Why  did  they  stop  under  the  lee  of  the 
Monroe  summits  to  make  the  little  shelter?  Some  of  the  scrub 
to  the  south  of  the  path  was  cut  with  a  sharp  instrument.  The 
men  apparently  crawled  into  the  scrub  for  shelter,  and  had  worn 
all  the  moss  from  the  earth.  It  is  at  a  point  where  the  ground 
slopes  sharply  from  the  path  and  is  densely  overgrown  with 
scrub,  just  enough  space  being  left  to  crawl  underneath.  Once 
in  it,  partial  shelter  was  afforded  on  all  sides  but  one,  and 
branches  had  been  hastily  broken  off  and  laid  over  the  exposed 
side.  The  bread  and  Mr.  Curtis's  camera  were  found  in  the 
shelter,  the  bottle  and  Mr.  Ormsbee's  camera  in  the  path  oppo- 
site the  shelter.  We  can  see  no  important  significance  in  these 
positions  — nothing  conclusive  as  to  this  investigation. 
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There  was  a  contusion  on  Mr.  Curtis's  left  temple.  Mr.  C. 
F.  Mathewson  has  written  a  statement  concerning  the  ground 
where  he  lay :  — 

Mr.  Curtis's  body  was  evidently  found  substantially  where  he  fell, 
for  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Ormsbee  to  move  so  heavy  a 
man  any  distance,  even  had  there  been  any  object  in  so  doing. 

The  bare  possibility  that  Mr.  Curtis  regained  consciousness 
and  finally  walked  beyond  the  place  where  he  fell  is  here  over- 
looked or  excluded. 

Where  Curtis's  feet  lay  the  path  is  trough-shaped,  two  rocks  forming 
the  sides  of  the  trough  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  natural  to  spread 
the  feet,  and  walk  through  it,  bracing  a  foot  out  on  either  side.  Just 
beyond  this  trough  at  the  left,  as  one  is  going  up  the  mountain,  is  a 
long  rock  rising,  upon  which  one  slipping  in  the  trough  might  easily  fall 
forward.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  Curtis  slipped  and  plunged  for* 
ward,  striking  his  head  on  the  rock  beyond.  His  body  was  found  in 
the  position  which  it  would  have  occupied  had  the  accident  occurred 
in  this  manner.  The  other  feasible  conjecture  is  that  he  had  a  sudden 
attack  of  heart  failure.  The  latter  supposition  is  less  likely,  from  the 
fact  stated  by  Dr.  G.  S.  Grove,  who  viewed  the  bodies  and  gave  the 
certificate,  that  death  did  not  occur  for  a  considerable  time  after  that 
injury,  the  blood  having  settled  under  the  skin  in  a  way  to  indicate 
that  the  circulatory  system  had  continued  in  operation. 

On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Parker  writes :  "  The  position 
of  Mr.  Curtis  indicated  clearly  that  he  had  fallen  from  exhaus- 
tion." He  truly  adds :  "  With  so  little  positive  knowledge  it 
is  not  likely  that  any  theory  will  be  accepted  as  conclusive." 
From  the  evidence,  all  considered,  as  to  how  the  head  was  found 
lying,  we  are  unable  to  draw  any  conclusion. 

From  where  Mr.  Curtis  was  found  it  is  about  a  mile  in  an  air 
line  up  the  final  cone.  Part  way  up  the  pat]i  bends  suddenly 
to  the  left,  and  even  descends  a  trifle :  moreover,  where  the 
mountain  proved  too  steep  for  horses,  zig-zags  were  made.  So 
the  distance  by  path  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  It  is  not  prob- 
able, under  the  circumstances,  that  a  stranger  to  the  ground  (as 
Mr.  Ormsbee  was)  would  have  found  the  path  where  it  turns  so 
far  out  of  its  course.  There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
went  straight  up  among  the  sharp  rocks  —  rocks  such  as  cover 
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most  of  the  cone  —  a  supposition  successfully  relied  upon  in  the 
search  for  him.    Now  Mr.  Nichols's  narrative  again  helps  us :  — 

We  took  the  packs  on  our  own  hitherto  unladen  backs  and  started  to 
mount  the  cone.  The  real  struggle  now  began.  Before,  it  had  been 
level :  now,  it  was  persistently  up  and  among  tremendous  rocks.  The 
wind  increased  in  force.  It  blew  us  over  on  the  sharp  rocks.  It  blew 
the  breath  out  of  our  bodies.  Our  progress  was  by  a  series  of  dashes 
—  a  few  rods,  then  a  rest,  then  a  dash  again  for  shelter.  The  rest  must 
be  but  for  a  moment,  lest  the  fatal  chilliness  come  on.  I  could  feel 
it  creeping  over  me,  I  could  see  it  in  my  boy's  chattering  teeth.  The 
fog  had  become  sleet,  cutting  like  a  knife :  it  gathered  on  the  rocks  : 
every  step  meant  danger  of  a  slip,  a  fall,  a  jagged  cut.  Whether  the 
wind,  or  the  sleet,  or  the  ice  under  foot,  were  the  greatest  element  of 
danger  is  hard  to  say.  I  lost  my  hat,  though  it  was  tied  down :  my 
alert  boy  found  it :  he  shouted  its  safety  to  me  from  three  feet  away, 
but  I  heard  nothing  save  the  howling  wind. 

To  picture  the  conditions  during  Mr.  Ormsbee's  struggle  we 
have  to  increase  the  force  of  the  wind  and  probably  to  remove 
the  remaining  daylight.  Fully  fifty  heavy  bruises  were  found 
upon  his  body,  but  there  were  no  broken  bones.  Of  the  forti- 
tude of  his  effort  to  reach  the  Summit  House  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  one  must  see  the  rough  rocks  and  witness  a  similar 
storm  in  order  to  understand  the  bravery,  determination,  and 
endurance  displayed. 

The  ascertained  facts  do  not  warrant  the  committee  in  put- 
ting forth  any  theory  as  to  what  happened,  nor  is  it  desirable 
to  give  the  arguments  by  which  differing  hypotheses  have  been 
supported.  Probably  the  climbers  were  in  fairly  good  condi- 
tion on  Mt.  Pleasant ;  evidently  they  had  not  been  incapaci- 
tated by  their  greatly  chilled  state  when  they  began  the  ascent 
of  Franklin.  But,  to  repeat,  why  did  they  stop  to  make  a  shelter 
with  inadequate  tools  —  one  which  could  hardly  have  been  ex- 
pected to  protect  them  effectually  ?  It  would  be  important  to 
decide,  if  we  could,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  made  necessary 
by  the  exhausted  or  maimed  condition  of  one  of  the  climbers. 
If  not  thus  needed,  it  matters  little  whether  the  men  waited  to 
eat,  or  because  both  needed  to  rest ;  or  whether  they  expected 
to  stay  there  until  there  was  better  opportunity  to  proceed, 
but  found  the  conditions  unendurable  and  pushed  on.     If  Mr. 
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Curtis  was  maimed  or  exhausted,  perhaps  he  was  left  at  the 
shelter  while  Mr.  Ormsbee  started  for  help.  Any  supposition 
is  met  by  a  difiBculty ;  the  difficulty  here  is  that  he  would  need 
to  have  been  so  badly  used  up  as  to  prevent  a  judicious  retreat 
into  the  woods  of  Mt.  Clinton,  where  his  companion  safely  could 
have  left  him  while  descending  for  help. 

There  has  been  intense  desire  to  know  where  the  two  sepa- 
rated, and  how  they  came  to  do  so.  Unless  the  shelter  was 
needed  to  leave  Mr.  Curtis  in,  a  good  cause  for  the  separation 
must  be  found  further  on,  for  it  is  unanimously  held  that  they 
did  not  part  company  through  any  trivial  circumstance.  It 
was  a  time  when  every  consideration  called  upon  them  to  hold 
together  so  long  as  both  coidd  travel,  and  they  were  not  the 
men  to  trifle  with  such  dictates. 

We  can  see  now,  as  they  evidently  did  not  see  then,  that 
unless  they  could  go  back  they  ought,  rather  than  go  forward, 
to  have  turned  to  one  side  and  forced  their  way  down  the  steep 
slopes  into  timber.  The  committee  hopes  that  this  lesson  will 
be  learned  by  many  whom  its  report  will  reach.  But  the  in- 
stinct to  go  on  is  the  natural  one ;  and  no  experiences  which 
the  men  had  had  were  of  a  kind  to  teach  them  otherwise.  Mr. 
Nichols  forcibly  writes :  — 

Coming  out  from  the  scrub  into  the  wind,  just  one  step  back  means 
safety ;  that  is  surely  the  step  to  take,  though  the  way  down  by  ravines 
and  brook  beds  be  long  and  tedious.  All  pushing  on  makes  return 
less  possible  and  develops  new  elements  of  danger.  The  only  safety 
on  finding  such  a  wind  above  tree  level  is  to  turn  back  at  once.  There 
is  always  protection  under  the  trees  and  a  chance  to  work  one's  way 
out,  however  toilsome. 

Manly  words,  these,  from  one  who  did  not  himself  turn  back. 

Are  we  to  believe,  then,  that  Mr.  Curtis  was  alone  when  he 
fell,  having  pushed  onward  after  being  left,  perhaps,  at  the  shel- 
ter ?  Or  was  he  in  company  with  Mr.  Ormsbee,  who  then  went 
forward  for  help  ?  Or  was  the  latter  a  step  or  two  ahead  of 
him,  and  ignorant  of  the  accident  ?  In  view  of  the  thick  fog, 
of  the  possibility  that  it  was  already  dark,  of  the  difficulty  of 
looking  behind  one  in  such  a  gale,  of  the  relative  feebleness 
of  the  human  voice,  and  of  the  necessary  concentration  of  all 
one's  mind  and  strength  and  will  upon  the  work  of  making  any 
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progress  whatever,  —  in  view  of  these,  we  cannot  quite  rule  out 
the  supposition  of  an  involuntary  separation.  But  in  allowing 
this  possibility  we  do  not  imply  heedlessness.  The  separation 
having  occurred,  Mr.  Ormsbee  could  only  have  gone  ahead. 

The  supposition  that  there  was  a  separation  previous  to  Mr. 
Curtis's  fall  is  connected  with  the  idea  that  the  shelter  was  due 
to  some  earlier  disabling,  and  was  made  to  protect  him  until 
assistance  should  arrive ;  it  opens  the  possibility  of  a  long  in- 
terval before  he  started  onward  and  fell.  The  other  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  purpose  of  the  shelter  allow  the  climbers  to 
move  together  to  where  Mr.  Curtis  fell,  whether  that  mishap 
was,  or  was  not,  known  to  Mr.  Ormsbee.  They  point  to  the 
end  of  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  thirtieth  of  June,  as  the 
time  of  the  accident  to  Mr.  Curtis.  The  question  whether  Mr. 
Ormsbee  knew  of  the  fall  and  then  started  for  assistance,  or 
got  ahead  unawares  by  reason  of  it,  does  not  hang  upon  an 
understanding  of  the  purpose  of  the  shelter. 

We  will  restate  the  three  hypotheses  which  confront  us  at 
the  most  important  point :  — 

First,  that  Mr.  Curtis  was  left  more  or  less  disabled  at  the 
shelter  while  Mr.  Ormsbee  went  for  help,  Curtis  subsequently 
going  to  the  place  where  he  was  found,  and  that  he  was  alone 
when  he  fell. 

Second,  that  Mr.  Ormsbee  was  with  him  when  he  fell,  and 
then  went  for  help. 

Third,  that  Mr.  Curtis,  a  few  steps  in  the  rear,  fell  without 
Mr.  Ormsbee's  knowledge,  and  that  the  accident  could  cause 
the  separation  without  carelessness. 

This  report  has  lessons  to  teach.  Provide  adequate  clothing. 
Even  if  experienced  and  strong,  turn  back  rather  than  face 
such  a  storm.  If  inexperienced,  do  not  let  bright  skies  and  an 
open  pathway  lure  you  to  where  you  may  need  resources  not  at 
hand,  and  do  not  go  alone.  Hold  together.  Watch,  to  foresee 
the  conditions  ahead  of  you.  Do  not  exhaust  yourselves  by 
wasteful  hurry  and  needless  continuousness  of  severe  effort 
Keep  courage ;  resist  the  fatal  desire  to  lie  down. 

Yyron  D.  Lowe's  experience  and  parental  training  as  a  moun- 
tain guide  give  his  opinion  great  weight :  he  attributes  these 
deaths  to  the  rapid  and  continuous  increase  in  the  violence  of  the 
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storm,  to  insufficient  clothing,  and  to  an  eager  pushing  on, 
instead  of  either  giving  way  a  little  in  order  to  husband  the 
strength,  or  else  turning  back.  Mr.  Nichols  vn^ites  of  his  own 
experience:  — 

The  one  essential  is  to  retain  hope.  To  have  missed  the  line  of 
cairns  across  the  Lawn,  to  have  got  out  of  the  trail,  to  have  left  the 
old  corral  of  the  Bridle  Path  just  one  side,  or  not  to  have  known  that 
it  was  but  a  short  distance  from  the  •Summit  House  —  for  one  moment 
not  to  have  known  where  we  were,  would  have  meant  discouragement, 
despair,  exhaustion,  death. 

The  Committee  would  add  that  companionship  gives  courage. 
When  a  small  party  has  to  divide,  the  safety  of  each  portion 
may  be  lessened. 

It  is  hardly  for  us  to  dwell  upon  the  human  side  of  the  tra- 
gedy —  upon  the  places  left  vacant  by  the  removal  of  these  two 
men.  The  associations  in  which  they  were  active  have  fittingly 
commemorated  them,  and  memorials  have  been  erected  on  the 
ground.  In  the  words  of  another,  Mr.  Ormsbee's  heroic  death 
has  endeared  him  the  more  to  his  friends,  while  Mr.  Curtis, 
who  had  shown  some  signs  of  the  effects  of  advancing  years, 
died  as  he  had  wished  he  might  —  on  a  mountain. 

Albion  A.  Perry, 

John  Kitchie,  Jr.,     \  Committee. 

J.  Rayner  Edmonds, 


The  Panoramas  from  Ram*s  Head  and  Prospect  Hills. 

Bt  Edward  G.  Chamberlain. 

The  panoramas  from  Eam's  Head  and  Prospect  Hills  sent 
forth  with  this  number  of  Appalachia  are  not  based  on  photo- 
graphs, and,  intentionally,  are  not  even  accurate  sketches  of  the 
views.  They  are  intended  as  guides  to  the  views,  and  are  pur- 
posely distorted  in  order  the  better  to  enable  visitors  to  identify 
the  points  shown.  They  are  in  a  measure  encyclopedias  of  the 
views,  giving  the  bearings,  distances,  and  general  appearance  of 
the  objects,  and  usually  the  latitudes  of  the  mountains  are  also 
given.  All  objects  are  placed  in  their  true  bearings  or  azimuths, 
the  degrees  being  numbered  from  0  to  360,  beginning  at  true 
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south.  The  vertical  scale  is  roughly  twice  the  horizontal,  but  on 
a  sliding  basis,  the  vertical  angles  between  distant  points  being 
exaggerated  and  those  in  the  foreground  being  shortened. 

The  reason  is  the  following :  Two  distant  objects,  seen  one 
beyond  the  other  a  mile  apart,  would  appear  on  a  photograph 
of  this  size  as  combined  in  a  single  dot,  and  probably  would 
not  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye  though  separable  in  a  field-glass 
or  telescope.  So,  assuming  that  those  who  wish  to  study  the 
distant  view  will  be  provided  with  proper  glasses,  this  distortion 
has  been  made  for  their  benefit.  Moreover,  distant  objects,  such 
as  buildings,  have  been  shown  magnified,  so  as  to  indicate  to 
some  extent  their  shape  and  appearance  in  the  glass,  and  thus 
assist  in  their  identification.  Visitors  without  glasses  may 
assume  that  the  air  is  too  hazy  for  a  view  of  these  distant  ob- 
jects, and  too  often  this  is  the  truth. 

The  method  of  construction  of  these  profiles  may  be  of  inter- 
est. The  true  bearings  of  the  various  objects  having  been 
observed  or  computed,  a  skeleton  chart  was  made  with  a  hori- 
zontal skyline  and  vertical  lines  one  centimetre  apart  for  the 
860^  of  azimuth.  Several  free-hand  sketches  had  already  been 
made  of  the  views  at  different  times  under  different  conditions 
of  atmosphere  and  illumination.  These  were  adjusted  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  chart  by  the  known  points  which  had  been 
placed  thereon  in  their  proper  angles.  The  published  profiles 
are  about  one  fourth  of  the  original  scale. 

The  Prospect  Hill  guide  is  the  result  of  many  visits  on  the 
best  observing  days  in  a  long  series  of  years.  On  the  earlier 
visits  the  contradictory  identifications  ^  by  visitors  and  the  re- 
sulting discussions  led  to  a  systematic  study  of  the  view,  Pros- 
pect, Blue,^  and  Holt  Hills  being  to  some  extent  worked  to- 
gether as  bases  for  a  triangulation.  The  then  almost  unknown 
mountains  of  southern  New  Hampshire  were  thus  located  and 
their  heights  determined  by  the  writer.  The  positions  of  many 
points  were  gathered  from  the  Borden  Survey  of  Massachusetts, 
1881-1840,  and  from  other  sources,  and  their  bearings  from 
Prospect  computed.  The  list  finally  included  about  everything 
in  New  England  that  there  was  any  hope  of  seeing,  or  that 

^  See  Appalachia,  VoL  IV.  p.  141. 
*  See  Appalachia,  VoL  IIL  p.  122. 
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enthusiastic  friends  claimed  to  have  seen.  All  these  objects 
were  carefully  searched  for  from  Prospect  by  turning  the  tele- 
scope to  their  proper  angles.  Three  queries  were  made  in  each 
case :  Is  the  angle  correct  ?  Is  the  description  correct  ?  Is 
there  any  similar  object  nearly  in  line  that  might  be  mistaken 
for  it?  Very  few  points  have  been  picked  up  accidentally. 
Several  are  omitted  as  not  answering  yet  all  three  of  the  tests 
named.  New  points  are  made  out  occasionally,  and  two  vil- 
lages, searched  for  in  vain  for  thirty  years,  have  been  seen  since 
the  profile  was  printed,  thanks  to  favorable  illumination. 

When  General  Lavn^ence  instructed  the  writer  to  study  the 
view  from  his  new  tower  on  Ram's  Head  Hill,  the  same  method 
was  adopted,  though  of  course  a  large  body  of  work  done  on 
Prospect  and  other  hills  became  instantly  available.  The  first 
operation  was  to  determine  the  latitude,  longitude,  and  altitude, 
by  triangulation.  Then  the  bearings  of  all  objects  likely  to  be 
seen  were  computed  and  the  objects  searched  for.  This  might 
seem  unnecessary  after  points  have  become  so  well  known,  but 
the  writer  has  frequently  found  himself  mistaken  even  with 
the  most  familiar  objects,  being  undeceived  only  on  reading  the 
angles.  As  at  Prospect,  some  objects  are  omitted  as  not  fully 
identified,  —  and  future  visits  will  undoubtedly  reveal  others,  as 
favorable  conditions  are  encountered. 
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A  Pbimbb  of  Fobestbt,  Part  I. :  The  Forest.    By  GifFord  Pinchot,  Forester, 

Department  of  Ag^colture.    Washington :  Government  Printing  Office.     1899. 

Ed.  2,  1900.     12^,  88  pp.,  numerous  illustrations.    Price,  50  cents. 

The  object  of  forestry,  as  stated  in  this  primer,  is  ^*  to  discover  and  apply  the 
principles  according  to  which  forests  are  best  managed.  It  is  distinct  from  arbori- 
culture, -which  deals  with  individual  trees.*'  It  includes  any  intelligent  manage- 
ment of  a  forest  regardless  of  the  object  in  view ;  but,  although  the  management 
of  forests  for  the  sake  of  their  appearance  lies  thus  within  its  scope,  its  primary 
object  is  usually  material  profit. 

The  methods  of  practical  forestry,  which  depend  upon  a  close  knowledge  of 
forest  conditions,  are  to  be  treated  in  Part  11.,  now  in  course  of  preparation,  while 
the  forest  itself  is  described  in  the  present  publication.  It  is  a  brief,  clear  descrip- 
tion of  the  materials  and  the  conditions  with  which  the  practical  forester  has  to 
deal,  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  forester  and  forming  a  groundwork  for 
the  instruction  of  methods  of  practical  forestry  to  be  contained  in  the  second  part. 

As  becomes  the  title  of  the  book,  it  takes  nothing  for  granted  except  reasonable 
intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  reader.    It  begins  with  an  excellent  statement  of 
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the  life  of  a  tree ;  its  parts  and  their  functioDs,  its  feeding,  breathing,  and  transpi- 
ration, its  manner  of  growth,  and  the  structure  of  its  wood.  The  distinction 
between  the  dead  skeleton  of  heart-wood  and  the  living  flesh  of  sapwood,  the 
growth  in  diameter  by  the  annual  formation  oyer  all  the  tree  just  beneath  the 
bark  of  a  layer  of  sapwood  cells  that  remain  ever  after  fixed  in  size  and  position, 
and  the.  growth  in  length  solely  by  the  elongation  of  the  twig^  of  the  current  year, 
are  not  only  well  described  but  are  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  half-tone  illustra- 
tions from  actual  logs.  The  physiological  need  for  ground-water,  light,  and  air 
is  briefly  explained. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  call  attention  to  the  statements  sometimes  put  forth 
by  misinformed  tree  lovers  as  to  the  direct  sanatory  value  of  the  absorption  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  emission  of  oxygen  by  the  trees  planted  in  our  streets  and 
about  our  houses.  A  shade-tree  in  vigorous  growth  increases  in  volume  of  trunk 
and  branches  not  over  five  cubic  feet  a  year,  at  a  liberal  estimate.  In  doing  so,  it 
forms  not  over  two  hundred  pounds  of  woody  matter  (exclusive  of  water),  of 
which  amount  about  one  hundred  pounds  would  be  carbon  withdrawn  from  the 
air.  From  an  adjacent  house  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  tons  of  carbon  is  likely  to  pass 
into  the  air  during  this  same  time  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  con- 
sumption of  coal,  wood,  and  gas  or  oil,  regardless  of  that  given  out  by  the  people 
and  domesdo  animals.  The  immediate  local  value  of  a  few  trees  in  removing 
carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  air  is  therefore  very  slight  as  compared  with  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere  itself  in  diluting  the  gas  and  distributing  it  by  means  of 'the 
wind.  The  direct  sanatory  value  of  trees  lies  far  more  in  the  obvious  effect  of 
their  shade  upon  temperature  and  evaporation,  and  in  the  inestimably  refreshing 
effect  of  their  appearance. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  primer  deals  with  the  behavior  of  trees  in  the  forest, 
the  silvicultural  character  or  special  requirements  of  the  various  sorts  of  trees. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  set  forth  the  complete  silvicultural  character  of  any  specieSf 
but  the  requirements  of  most  importance  are  studied  with  a  view  to  their  effect 
on  the  distribution  of  the  trees  and  their  success  in  the  struggle  of  forest  life.  Of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  forester  is  a  knowledge  of  the  requirement  of  dif- 
ferent trees  for  light,  which  g^ves  rise  to  his  classification  of  trees  into  those 
**  tolerant "  and  those  **  intolerant ''  of  shade.  By  regulating  his  cutting  of  the 
trees  whose  foliage  forms  the  forest  **  cover,"  the  forester  can  control  the  con- 
ditions of  light  far  more  readily  than  he  can  usually  modify  the  conditions  of 
moisture,  while  temperature  is  practically  beyond  his  control,  although  he  must 
always  bear  in  mind  its  effect  upon  his  plans. 

Other  factors  in  the  behavior  of  various  trees  in  the  community  of  the  forest 
are  their  comparative  rates  of  growth  at  various  ages  and  their  methods  of  repro- 
duction. The  relation  of  these  factors  to  the  life  of  a  forest  as  a  community  of 
trees  is  set  forth  in  a  clear  and  interesting  manner  in  chapter  three,  by  describ- 
ing the  prog^ress  of  a  forest  through  the  seven  ag^  of  its  trees,  from  seedlings, 
through  small  saplings  and  huge  saplings,  small  poles,  large  poles,  and  standards, 
to  veterans  over  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  to  their  g^radual  decay.  The  text  and 
numerous  illustrations  show  how  the  trees  g^ve  each  other  mutual  help  and  support, 
while  at  the  same  time  engag^  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  for  survival ;  how  each 
contributes  its  share  to  the  improvement  of  the  forest  conditions,  and  then  the 
weaker  are  suppressed  or  exterminated  by  the  stronger ;  how,  at  different  stages  of 
the  forest*s  life,  different  qualities  g^ve  success  to  the  victors ;  and  how  the  forest 
comes  to  be  made  up  of  trees  of  many  sizes,  old  veterans,  young  trees  that  have 
sprung  up  to  take  the  place  of  faUen  veterans,  and  other  trees  as  old  as  their  bet- 
ters but  starved  or  shaded  into  long  submission,  some  kinds  like  the  spmce  ready 
to  grow  vigporously  when  their  oppressors  fall,  other  kinds  ling^ering  without  hope 
of  rejuvenation. 
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A  chapter  follows  upon  forest  enemies,  of  which  the  greatest  axe  fire  and  destnio- 
tiye  lumbering. 

Except  by  inference  this  Part  L  of  the  primer  will  ffive  yery  little  definite  idea 
of  what  forestry  is.  Its  object  is  to  point  oat  those  things  which  the  forester  mnst 
know  about  the  forest  before  he  g^oes  to  work.  In  this  it  succeeds  admirably,  and 
he  who  reads  it  will  be  helped  to  a  clearer  and  deeper  understanding  of  the  woods 
as  active,  changing,  developing  communities  of  living  beings.  To  lus  practical 
skill  in  dealing  with  the  woods  it  will  add  only  if  he  has  ability  to  apply  this 
broader  understanding,  or  if  he  follows  it  by  study  of  the  methods  of  practical 
forestry  to  be  treated  in  Part  II.  To  his  direct  enjoyment  of  the  visual  beauty  of 
the  woods  it  may  not  add  at  all,  but  it  should  g^ve  them  a  deep  and  dramatic 
interest  by  opening  his  eyes  to  the  unending  contest  for  existence  and  survival. 
Perhaps  nowhere  can  this  drama  of  nature  be  more  readily  appreciated  than 
among  the  trees  of  the  forest,  for,  unlike  shy  animals,  they  carry  on  their  quiet 
struggle  undisturbed  by  man's  approach.  F.  L.  O. 

Some  Popular  Works  on  Fobsstbt. 

What  is  Forestry  ?  Bulletin  No.  5,  Division  of  Forestry.  By  B.  E.  Femow. 
Washington,  D.  C. :  Published  by  United  States  Department  of  Ag^culture. 

Work  of  the  Division  of  Forestry  for  the  Farmer.  By  GifiFord  Pinchot.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. :  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Tlie  Practice  of  Forestry  by  Private  Owners.  By  Henry  S.  Graves.  Wash- 
ing^n,  D.  C. :  United  States  Department  of  Ag^culture. 

Forestry  for  Farmers.  Farmers*  Bulletin  No.  67.  By  B.  K  Femow.  Wash- 
ing^n,  D.  C. :  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Relation  of  Forests  to  Farms.  By  £.  K  Femow.  Washington,  D.  C.  : 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Tree  Planting  in  the  Western  Plains.  By  Charles  A.  Eeffer.  Washing^n, 
D.  C. :  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Tree  Planting  in  the  Waste  Places  on  the  Farm.  By  Charles  A.  Eefifer.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. :  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Practical  Tree  Planting  in  Operation.  Bulletin  No.  27,  Division  of  Forestry. 
By  J.  W.  Toumey.  Wasbing^n,  D.  C. :  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Trees  of  the  United  States  Important  in  Forestry.  By  (George  B.  Sud worth. 
Washing^n,  D.  C. :  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Forest  Influences.  Balletin  No.  7,  Division  of  Forestry.  By  B.  E.  Femow, 
M.  W.  Harring^n,  Cleveland  Abbe,  and  George  E.  Curtis.  Washing^n,  D.  C. : 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Notes  on  Some  Forest  Problems.  By  Gifford  Pinchot.  Washing^n,  D.  C. : 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Measuring  the  Forest  Crop.  Bulletin  No.  20,  Division  of  Forestry.  By  A.  E. 
Mlodziansky.     Washing^n,  D.  C. :  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  White  Pine.  Bulletin  No.  22,  Division  of  Forestry.  By  V.  M.  Spalding, 
revised  and  enlarged  by  B.  E.  Femow,  with  contributions  by  F.  H.  Chittenden 
and  Filibert  Roth.  Washing^n,  D.  C. :  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

United  States  Geological  Survey,  Nineteenth  Annual  Report,  Part  V.,  also 
Twentieth  Annual  Report,  Part  V.,  with  atlases.  The  Federal  Forest  Reserves. 
Washing^n,  D.  C. :  United  States  Department  of  Interior. 

The  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Massachusetts.  By  George  B.  Emerson.  Origrinally 
published  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.    Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
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The  SilTa  of  North  America.  By  Charles  S.  Sargent  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mi£Bm<&Go. 

Few  of  these  works  are,  strictly  speaking',  publications  of  the  day,  bnt  they  are 
classics,  and  therefore  g^ood  for  all  time  or  nearly  so.  The  first  twelve  publications 
mentioned  are  goyemment  pamphlets  issued  within  the  past  ten  years,  and  are 
worthy  of  being  gathered  together  in  one  set  of  covers.  The  remaining  four  stand 
by  themselves  as  monuments  to  our  state  and  national  timber  resources. 

Since  our  Club  has  seen  fit  to  establish  this  year  a  department  of  forestry,  it 
must  be  assumed  that  there  are  many  of  our  members  who  take  an  interest  in  this 
subject,  and  Uum  must  be  the  excuse  (if  any  is  needed)  for  the  presentation  here 
of  this  'list  of  books  and  pamphlets.  Forestry  as  an  applied  science  is  compara- 
tively new  to  this  country,  and  largely  for  that  reason  there  are  no  works  upon 
the  subject  applicable  to  American  forest  conditions  other  than  those  issued  by  the 
federal  government  Even  these  are  elementary  in  character,  which,  indeed,  is 
one  of  their  chief  points  of  value,  mnce  they  are  capable  of  comprehension  by  the 
veriest  tyro.  These  publications  of  the  Division  of  Forestry  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  been,  in  fact,  largely  instrumental  in  inaugurat- 
ing so  much  of  a  forest  policy  as  we  have  to-day.  They  showed  the  sceptical 
farmer  and  lumberman  that  *'  forestry  **  was  not  Uie  watchword  of  a  lot  of  senti- 
mentalists and  alarmists.  They  showed  it  to  be  the  name  of  an  applied  and 
approved  science  capable  of  conmieroial  exploitation,  until  at  length  lumbermen 
and  timberland  owners  saw  the  wisdom  of  the  reasoning,  and  some  were  actually 
induced  to  practise  forestry  in  place  of  the  old-fashioned  wasteful  logging. 

This  tendency  on  the  part  of  owners  and  operators  was  given  a  further  impetus 
by  the  liberal  offer  made  by  the  Division  of  Forestry  in  1808,  by  which  it  became 
possible  for  timberland  owners  to  secure  the  advisory  services  of  the  Government's 
foresters  at  a  nominal  cost.  Up  to  September,  1000,  applications  had  been  received 
representing  nearly  two  and  a  half  million  acres  of  private  owned  forest,  and  in 
addition  to  this  the  New  York  State  Forest  Reserve  and  the  Federal  Forest  Re- 
serves have  been  placed  under  the  Division,  so  far  as  working  plans  are  concerned. 
The  Division  has  done  a  similar  work  in  planning  plantations  of  timber  trees  on 
farms  in  the  treeless  plains  and  elsewhere. 

All  this  is  history  and  not  strictly  a  review  of  the  works  in  hand,  and  yet  it 
shows  their  worth,  since  through  their  agency  much  of  this  history  has  been 
created.  Broadly  speaking,  governmental  policy,  law,  and  private  effort  are  all 
based  upon  public  sentiment  and  demand.  If  we  are  to  hope  for  the  rapid  ad- 
vancement and  more  general  adoption  of  scientific  forestry  in  this  country,  we 
must  endeavor  to  strengthen  the  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  that  object  It  is 
through  the  study  of  such  works  as  we  have  here  enumerated  that  the  subject  will 
be  best  understood  by  laymen  and  operators.  Thus  informed,  we  shall  be  able  to 
engage  intelligently  in  the  extension  of  the  propaganda. 

Dr.  Femow's  pamphlet,  entitled  **  What  is  Forestry  ?  *'  and  his  other  pamphlet 
called  **  Forestry  for  Farmers,'*  should  be  read  in  connection  with  Bir.  Pinchot's 
"  A  Primer  of  Forestry,  Part  I.,"  which  is  separately  reviewed  in  this  magazine. 
All  are  available  government  publications,  and  the  lay  student,  the  owner  of  a  farm 
wood-lot,  or  the  lumberman  will  find  in  them  a  full  and  readily  comprehended 
exposition  of  the  practical  side  of  the  subject  The  interested  reader  desirous  of 
gx>ing  a  little  more  deeply  into  the  subject  will  find  in  the  pamphlet  on  **  Forest 
Influences  *'  several  carefully  written  chapters  on  the  relation  of  forests  to  climate 
and  water  supply,  some  notes  on  the  sanitary  significance  of  forests,  and  t  schol- 
arly summary  of  conclusions. 

The  general  reader  will  also  find  interest  in  Bir.  Pinohot*s  *'  Notes  on  Some 
Forest  Problems,"  in  which  are  treated  the  true  character  of  forestry,  a  synopais 
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of  our  goTemmental  forest  work  to-day,  the  efifect  of  taxes  on  oonserTatiTe  Inmber- 
ing,  efifeot  of  gnaang  on  forest  lands,  results  of  tree-planting  on  the  plains,  and 
the  effect  of  fires.  The  farmer  and  timberland  owner  will  find  profit  in  the 
"Work  of  the  Division  of  Forestry  for  the  Farmer,"  wherein  the  cooperatiye 
advisory  system  is  described.  **  The  Practice  of  Forestry  by  Priyate  Owners  "  is, 
as  the  title  folly  explains,  a  brief  description  of  the  methods  employed  on  large 
and  small  holdings  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  deals  with  planting,  thin- 
ning, pruning,  and  fire-fighting.  *^  The  Relation  of  Forests  to  Farms,"  with  its 
illustrations,  shows  the  disastrous  effect  of  clean  cutting  on  side-hill  lots,  and  sets 
forth  the  way  in  which  the  wood-lot  may  be  made  to  serve  the  cultivated  areas. 
The  pamphlet  on  "  Measuring  the  Forest  Crop  "  is  of  value  to  owners  of  woodland, 
as  it  g^ves  various  methods  for  computing  the  stand  of  timber  in  board  feet, 
together  with  tables  and  illustrative  examples. 

Mr.  Sudworth's  pamphlet  on  **  Trees  of  the  United  States  Important  in  Forestry  " 
will  be  found  of  especial  value  to  those  who  contemplate  establishing  plantations. 
It  contains  a  catalogue  of  one  hundred  species  of  native  trees  selected  from  a  Ust 
of  some  four  hundred  and  fifty,  its  object  being  to  acquaint  the  planter  with  the 
character  and  distribution  of  those  species  which  with  present  knowledge  may  be 
considered  of  greatest  f  orestal  value.  The  list  g^ves  the  common  and  botanical 
name  of  the  species,  the  regions  of  abundant  growth,  characteristics  and  uses  of 
the  wood,  soil,  and  climate,  and  characteristics  of  growth. 

This  completes  the  list  of  works  on  the  science  of  forestry,  and  brings  us  to  a 
consideration  of  the  remaining  books  which  relate  more  properly  to  a  description 
of  our  resources.  The  monog^ph  entitled  "  The  White  Pine  "  is  a  natural  link 
between  the  two  sets  of  works.  This  admirable  work  deals  with  the  geog^phical 
distribution  of  this  species,  its  relation  to  the  lumber  industry,  a  summary  of  origi- 
nal stand  and  present  supplies,  a  botanical  description  of  the  tree  and  its  parts, 
its  growth  and  development,  its  dangers  and  diseases,  its  insect  enemies,  methods 
of  forest  management,  the  uses  of  its  wood.  Fully  illustrated  with  numerous 
photo-eng^vings,  colored  maps,  drawings,  and  tables,  it  contains  practically  all 
the  information  that  the  student  or  culturist  could  desire. 

Since  President  Cleveland  set  aside  the  first  United  States  forest  reserve  in 
February,  1897,  public  interest  in  our  governmental  forest  policy  has  been  steadily 
gfrowing.  In  a  general  way  we  know  that  new  reserves  have  been  established  by 
each  administration,  but  there  is  little  popular  knowledge  as  to  the  number  of 
these  reservations,  their  location,  extent,  or  character.  All  this  is  g^ven  in  the 
Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Annual  Reports  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
which  has  been  charged  with  the  mapping  and  description  of  these  domains,  and 
they  are  of  greatest  interest  to  all  who  find  pleasure  or  profit  in  the  study  of  our 
natural  resources. 

The  last  two  works  named  in  the  list  are  essentially  botanical  text-books,  and 
are  given  here  simply  because  they  are  the  best  extant.  Both  are  well  known  to 
every  student  of  arboriculture,  and  require  no  further  reviewal  here.  A.  C. 

Glaoi^res  or  FRBEznra  Caverns.    By  our  fellow-member,  Edwin  Swift  Balch. 
Philadelphia :  Allen,  Lane,  <&  Scott.     1900.    8°,  337  pp.    30  illustrations. 

One  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  literature  of  geographical  science 
during  the  year  1900  was  the  volume,  "  Glaci^res  or  Freezing  Caverns,"  by  Edwin 
Swift  Balch.  The  book  is  interesting  to  our  Club,  since  it  treats  of  caves,  which 
are  mountains  reversed,  while  to  the  world  in  general  it  is  valuable,  since  it  is 
only  the  second  volume  in  our  language  which  is  devoted  to  these  remarkable 
phenomena. 
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A  glaci^re,  or  ioe  cave,  is  a  cayem  within  which  ice  can  be  found  at  times  other 
than  the  cold  season  of  the  year.  These  ice  caves  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  so-called  "  ice  caves  *'  of  Switzerland,  which  are  merely  caverns  melted  out  in 
the  ice  at  the  end  of  a  glacier,  and  from  which  a  glacial  river  usually  issues. 
Accounts  of  glaci^res  are  quite  plentiful  in  the  early  memoirs  of  the  scientific  or 
'^  philosophical "  academies  of  France  more  especially,  and  in  recent  times,  with 
the  spread  of  travel  and  the  constantly  enlarging  stream  of  information,  accounts 
of  them  have  entered  not  a  little  into  the  stories  of  travellers,  the  essays  of  scientific 
men,  and  the  short,  popular  notes  of  the  newspapers. 

One  widespread  claim  for  caves  of  this  character  which  has  come  to  us  from 
the  earliest  reports,  and  is  oftentimes  a  part  of  the  more  modem  ones,  is  that  in 
them  the  ice  forms  in  summer  and  in  winter  it  disappears.  Much  of  the  attention 
of  scientific  men  has  been  devoted  to  explaining  this  peculiarity ;  but  Mr.  Balch 
disposes  of  it  as  being  contrary  to  fact,  so  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  inform  him- 
self. 

The  one  earlier  volume  on  this  interesting  subject,  that  of  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne, 
dates  from  1865.  It  was  an  account  of  the  visits  of  the  author  to  some  fourteen 
of  these  caves,  a  r^um^  of  facts  concerning  a  dozen  others,  some  chapters  on 
hypotheses  concerning  the  formatioh  of  the  ice,  the  structure  of  the  ice,  and  other 
related  matters.  It  was  an  important  book,  not  alone  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
a  pioneer  in  a  new  field,  but  from  the  faithfulness  with  which  the  writer  recorded 
his  experiences.  His  book  was  a  successful  one,  and  has  been  a  classic  to  the  com- 
paratively few  students  of  ice  caves. 

In  his  additions  to  what  was  known  about  ice  caves,  Bir.  Balch  merits  highest 
commendation  and  praise.  Blessed  with  the  means  and  the  taste  for  travel,  he 
has  himself  visited  some  fifty  glaci^res,  and  has  been  able  to  present  his  own  obser- 
vations and  not  merely  those  of  others.  His  work  would  have  been  an  important 
one  had  it  been  nothing  more  than  the  accumulation  of  the  facts.  But  he  goes 
much  further,  and  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  and  thought  in  the  consideration  of 
the  causes  of  the  subterranean  ice. 

After  due  consideration  of  the  circumstances,  viewed  in  the  light  of  his  own 
extensive  explorations  of  these  caves,  Mr.  Balch  expresses  his  adhesion  to  the 
**  winter's  cold  "  hypothesis.  These  caves  are  so  situated  and  so  exposed  that  the 
air  in  them  is  little  disturbed  and  is  out  of  reach  of  the  sun*s  rays,  and  under 
these  conditions  the  cold  of  winter  will  readily  develop  within  them,  while  the 
environment  prevents  a  rapid  dirtribution  of  the  heat  of  summer.  Ice  is  there- 
fore preserved  in  these  natural  refrigerators  far  into  the  warm  season,  or  even,  it 
may  be,  till  the  cold  of  the  next  winter  produces  more  ice.  He  has  no  faith  in 
the  actual  formation  of  ice  during  the  summer,  although  the  conditions  permit 
of  the  freezing  of  water  later  in  the  year  than  would  be  possible  under  normal  out- 
of-door  temperatures. 

Tribute  should  be  paid  to  Bir.  Balch  for  the  faithfulness  of  his  work.  His 
story  is  a  simple  one,  but  it  tells  of  conscientious  research.  His  patient  visits  to 
glaci^res,  necessitating  distant  travel,  journeys  into  difficult  and  even  dangerous 
localities,  tell  of  enthusiasm  in  his  work,  while  his  lists  and  bibliographies  speak 
for  themselves.  His  list  of  glacidres  reaches  nearly  three  hundred  caves,  while 
the  best  possible  catalogue  preceding  him  was  less  than  one  third  as  large.  In  the 
same  way  his  list  of  references  to  these  caves  in  periodical  literature  numbers  two 
hundred  titles,  a  remarkable  exhibit  on  a  subject  so  restricted. 

The  volume  is  neatly  printed,  boMttifiilly  illnstrAted,  and  well  indexed. 

J.  R. 
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In  the  Iob  Wobld  of  the  Himalaya.  By  Fanny  B.  Workman  and  William 
H.  Workman.  London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  New  York :  Cassell  &  Go.  8°,  pp. 
204.    67  illustrations  and  8  maps. 

This  recent  American  contribution  to  the  world's  best  Alpine  literatore  may 
justly  be  a  source  of  pride  to  all  loyers  of  mountain  g^randeur  and  belieyera  in  the 
peculiar  virtue  of  this  form  of  sport  dwelling  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  By  its 
theme,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  the  vast  regions  comprehended  under  the 
name  Himalayas ;  in  the  g^races  of  style,  neither  too  prosy  nor  too  ornate ;  and, 
best  of  all,  in  the  spirit  which  animates  it,  falling  far  short  of  the  cheap  forth- 
putting  or  even  self-complacent  style  of  persons  who  would  be  understood  to  have 
performed  great  thingps  under  extraordinarily  trying  conditions,  yet  plainly  and 
sanely  estimating  the  true  character  of  the  difficulties  OTeroome,  —  in  all  these 
particulars  the  book  leayes  little  to  be  desired  to  render  it  a  healthy  model  for  its 
class. 

The  presence  of  Mrs.  Workman's  article  on  "  Pioneer  Ascents  in  Baltistan  "  in 
the  present  number  of  Appalachia  makes  it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  any  of 
these  points.  Tins  article  contains  the  substance  and  style  of  chapters  VI.  to 
XI.  of  the  volume,  and  recounts  the  more  exciting  experiences  of  this  bold  moun- 
taineering. The  earlier  chapters,  though  narrating  the  journeying^  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Workman  amid  somewhat  less  awe-inspiring  scenery,  nevertheless  lead  the 
reader  into  remarkably  out-of-the-way  regions,  to  us  Americans  at  least  practically 
unknown.    The  strange  people  and  customs  interestingly  set  off  the  strange  milieu. 

The  dependence  of  the  explorer's  success  upon  the  coolie  porters  stands  out  in 
every  chapter,  though  most  in  chapter  IV.,  where,  under  the  caption  **The  Shady 
Side  of  Himalayan  Mountaineering,"  we  learn  how  the  particularly  unreliable 
character  of  the  coolies  of  Sikkim  wrecked  the  fortunes  of  the  Workman  party, 
after  it  had  set  out  for  an  exploration  of  the  main  chain  about  Kinchinjanga. 
On  the  whole,  one  receives  an  uncomfortable  impression  of  the  relations  of  these 
degraded  members  of  the  human  family,  —  one  thinks  inevitably  of  the  arque- 
busier's  remark  in  Wallenstein's  Lager,  **  Der  Bauer  ist  anch  ein  Mensch,  —  so  zn 
sagen,"  —  of  their  relation,  we  say,  to  the  powers  that  be  and  the  powers  which, 
by  virtue  of  a  short-term,  cheap-labor  contract,  vainly  seek  to  be.  It  is  apparently 
not  a  subject  alluring  to  a  close  inspection.  Evidently  it  is  one  of  the  numerous 
equivocal  aspects  of  the  white  man's  burden,  —  "  but  that  is  another  story  I " 

By  no  means  least  in  interest  on  the  purely  alpinistic  side  are  the  separate  testi- 
monies of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Workman  as  to  the  effects  of  rarity  of  the  air.  In  general 
they  arg^e  for  a  g^atly  diminished  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  low  pressures 
in  persons  endowed  with  a  naturally  strong  physique  and  subjecting  themselves 
to  a  proper  r^g^me  in  diet,  in  particular  as  regards  stimulants. 

The  profusion  and  beauty  of  the  illustrations  alone  would  make  this  book  a 
valuable  addition  to  one's  library.  The  view  of  Mt.  Meru  (opposite  p.  117)  makes 
one  long  to  follow  with  his  eyes  the  flight  of  its  heaven-aspiring  aigfuUles.  We 
think  that  the  magnificent  "  Walhalla  of  the  Biafo,"  which  we  are  permitted  to 
reproduce  as  one  of  our  illustrations,  gains  something  in  its  realism  by  being  ad- 
vanced from  the  rank  of  a  '*  half-tone  "  to  that  of  a  photog^vure.        C.  £.  F. 

The  Alpine  Journal.    Vol.  XX.    No.  151.    London,  February,  1901. 

This  latest  issue  of  **  The  Alpine  Journal "  contains  three  interesting  special  arti- 
cles :  ^*  Mountaineering  in  the  Himalayas,"  by  the  well-known  Major  Bruce ;  "  Ex- 
cursions in  the  Qraian  Alps,"  by  Mr.  Alfred  Holmes  ;  and  **  The  Dreieckenjoch," 
by  the  Editor.  The  first  two  in  particular  are  beautifully  illustrated,  which  leads 
us  to  comment  on  the  vast  improvement  recently  made  by  the  Journal  in  this 
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important  particular.  Surely  in  no  place  do  even  the  finest  deaoriptive  powers 
stand  so  much  in  need  of  pictorial  reinforcement  as  in  the  narrative  of  explora- 
tion in  grand  or  beantifnl  mountain  regions.  And  so  we  may  say  here,  witfaioat 
prejudice  to  the  authois,  that  Dr.  Collie's  Nauga  Parbat,  Mrs.  Brace's  Bhat  Khol 
La,  and  Bir.  Holmes's  view  from  Ceresole  are  the  most  eloquent  pages  of  this 
excellent  number. 

Major  Brace's  paper  will  famish  yery  interesting  complementary  reading  for 
those  who  haye  enjoyed  the  story  of  adyeuture  in  the  superb  Himalayan  districts 
of  Kashmir,  from  the  reading  of  Mrs.  Workman's  article  in  the  present  issae  of 
Appalachia,  or  better  yet  in  her  and  Dr.  Workman's  book. 

The  initial  article  in  the  number  has  an  interest  for  all  who  haye  watched  the 
deyelopment  of  the  Alpine  Club  idea,  and  in  particular  noted  the  trend  of  the 
times  as  regards  fields  of  mountain  exploration.  This  paper  on  **  The  Future  of 
tiie  Alpine  Club,"  written  in  collaboration  by  two  such  diBting^uished  members 
as  Sir  Martin  Conway  and  Mr.  Douglas  Freshfield,  opens  our  eyes  as  to  the  kind 
of  thinking  that  is  occupying  the  minds  of  those  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
continuance  of  a  dig^nified  and  brilliant  record  for  this  honored  dean  of  Alpine 
societies.  The  discussion  of  the  standard  of  eligibility  less  concerns  outsiders 
than  the  question  of  a  broadened  field  of  interest.  Of  late  yean  the  leading 
climbers  of  the  Club  have  sought  far-distant  fields,  India,  the  Caucasus,  Spitz- 
beigen.  New  Zealand,  the  Canadian  Rockies.  The  Swiss  Alps,  from  which  the 
society  has  its  name,  are  hackneyed  and  in  a  sense  outgrown.  To  quote  from  Sir 
Martin  Conway :  **  By  accident,  not  by  design,  the  exploration  of  the  mountains  of 
the  world  has  become  a  characteristic  work  of  our  Club,  and  tiie  first  record  of 
such  explorations  is  the  noteworthy  feature  of  our  JoumaL  I  maintain  that  the 
time  has  now  oome  when  this  spontaneous  deyelopment  should  be  adopted  as  the 
Club  policy,  when  the  Club  should  frankly  look  beyond  the  Alps,  and  constitute 
itself  the  centre  and  chief  home  of  mountain  exploration  in  general.  .  .  .  Here  is 
the  Alpine  Club's  chance."  Mr.  Freshfield  is  quite  as  outspoken,  as  this  quotation 
will  show :  "  Another  objection  that  may  perhaps  be  put  forward  [to  Sir  Martin 
Conway's  proposition]  is  that  tiie  bulk  of  our  members  haye  no  interest  beyond 
the  Alps.  If  that  be  true,  the  sooner  they  learn  to  haye  wider  interests  the  better 
and  the  happier  for  them,  and  we  ought  in  my  opinion  to  spare  no  pains  to  *^i» 
end."  The  animated  discussion  (for  the  question  has  two  sides),  called  out  at  the 
meeting  at  which  this  paper  was  read,  is  given  at  some  length  in  the  Proceedings 
at  the  end  of  the  number,  and  we  commend  the  entire  subject  to  such  as  are  asking 
whether  the  twentieth  century  will  continue  to  find  a  place  for  mountain  clubs 
and  their  special  form  of  literature.  C.  K  F. 

La  GtfoGBAPHis.    VoL  L    Paris:  1000. 

At  the  beg^inning  of  the  year  1000  the  Soci^t^  de  G^ogfraphie  (Paris)  established 
a  superb  magazine.  La  G^ogfraphie,  which  replaces  the  former  publications  of  the 
society,  the  Bulletin  and  the  Comptes  Rendus.  La  C^^og^phie  is  a  monthly  of 
fifty  or  more  pag^es,  imperial  octavo  in  size,  with  faulUess  typog^phy  and  excel- 
lent illustrations  and  maps.  A  portion  of  each  issue  is  devoted  to  the  transactions 
of  the  society,  while  space  is  afforded  from  time  to  time  for  the  proceedings  of 
others  of  the  geographical  societies  of  France.  The  important  papers  presented 
at  the  meetings  all  find  place  in  the  magazine,  of  which  Baron  Hulot  and  M. 
Charles  Rabot  are  the  editors,  and  these  gentlemen  exercise  the  functions  of 
their  position  with  excellent  judgement  and  taste,  besides  preparing  each  month  a 
r^um^  of  the  world's  geography  under  the  caption,  ^  Monvement  G^ogfraphique." 
Baron  Hulot  has  also  prepared  for  the  first  volume  an  excellent  review  of  the 
prog^ress  of  geography  for  the  preceding  year,  while  Mr.  Rabot  oootribntes  a  speoiAl 
article  on  explorations  in  the  Far  North. 
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The  scope  of  La  G^og^phie  is  world-wide,  inolading'  in  its  first  Tolmne  articles 
on  the  coontries  of  Europe,  dealing  very  largely  with  Africa,  presenting  the  results 
of  recent  explorations  in  central  Asia,  in  Korea,  and  by  no  means  neglecting 
America.  Much  space  is  devoted  in  the  earlier  numbers  to  Madagascar,  one 
article  in  particular,  that  of  (General  Gallieni,  being  illustrated  by  a  dozen  maps, 
which  deal  not  alone  with  the  cartography  of  this  interesting  land,  but  show  its 
hydrography  and  extent  of  its  development  and  pacification.  Taken  altogether, 
La  G^graphie  is  among  the  most  important'  of  the  geographical  publications  of 
the  world,  and  in  its  subject-matter  and  the  manner  of  presenting  this  is  entitled 
to  the  highest  praise.  J.  R. 

Annuaibb  db  ia  Sogi^t^  DBS  TouBiBTEs  Du  Dauphin^    No.  XXV. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  of  the  Soci^t^  des  Touristes  du  Dauphin^  follows  its 
predecessors  very  closely  in  point  of  value  and  interest.  The  fortunate  situation 
of  the  society,  with  snowy  mountains  so  close  at  hand,  and  the  activity  and  energy 
of  its  members  in  investigating  and  exploring  them,  give  to  it  an  opportunity  to 
do  excellent  alpine  work. 

Nearly  a  dozen  important  articles  are  included  in  the  present  Annuaire,  which 
vary  in  their  range  from  the  top  of  the  Grand-Paradis  to  the  depths  of  the  caves 
of  the  earth,  and  of  course  it  is  Martel  and  his  comrades  who  explore  the  latter. 
His  article,  the  account  of  visits  to  the  caves  of  Grande-Chartreuse  and  Veroors, 
occupies  about  one  quarter  of  the  volume.  The  investigation  was  the  fruition  of 
a  wish  expressed  some  years  since  that  the  caves  in  this  district  might  be  as  thor- 
oughly explored  as  those  of  Austria  and  of  other  portions  of  France.  He  had 
some  years  ago  made  preliminary  trips  into  some  of  the  caves,  but  in  1890  he 
came  prepared  for  more  thorough  investigations.  His  story  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  which  he  has  been  issuing  for  a  dozen  years,  a  plain,  straightforward  nar^ 
rative  of  facts  without  attempt  at  embellishment.  The  conscientiousness  of  his 
work  is  everywhere  apparent. 

The  present  paper  deals  with  a  dozen  caves  into  which  the  author  has  been  able 
to  penetrate,  in  some  of  them  to  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  He  has  found  here 
subterranean  lakes  on  which  to  launch  his  boats  for  researches  on  the  farther 
shores,  and  in  American  folding  canoes  has  stemmed  rivers  in  these  caves  with 
their  shallows  and  rapids,  through  great  vaulted  halls  or  tortuous  tunnels.  He 
apolog^s  to  the  public  because  his  story  may  seem  monotonous,  but  to  him  who 
appreciates  the  rare  value  of  MartePs  work  it  is  quite  the  contrary.  He  is  pa- 
tiently gathering  facts,  and  this  in  a  department  of  investigation  that  is  so  difficult 
and  forbidding  that  it  has  been  accomplished  heretofore  only  where  there  was 
gain  in  money  awaiting  the  adventurer.  He  has  made  a  living  science  under  our 
own  eyes  from  material  almost  totally  neglected  by  others  before  his  day.  All 
honor  to  Martel  for  his  energy  and  perseverance. 

The  Alpine  work  of  the  Dauphin^  Society  is  represented  by  a  number  of  papers. 
That  which  treats  most  directly  of  the  home  moantains  is  by  M.  Ren^  Godef roy, 
who  discusses  the  summits  of  the  Bauges.  This  is  a  g^oup  of  mountains  lying 
twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  Geneva,  and  includes  half  a  dozen  peaks  of  aboat  eight 
or  nine  thousand  feet.  The  article  considers  these  mountains  quite  in  detail. 
Other  papers  are  **  A  Week  in  the  Alps  —  from  Grand-Paradis  to  the  Breithom,*' 
and  "The  Ascent  of  T Aiguille  M^ridionale  d'Arves,"  which  interesting  peak  has 
at  its  "  mauvais  pas  *'  a  very  sensational  bit  of  rock  climbing. 

Of  more  technical  nature  is  the  paper  by  Messrs.  Kilian  and  Flusin  on  the 
variations  of  the  glaciers  in  the  Alps  of  Dauphiny.  The  society  itself  conducted 
some  years  since  an  extended  series  of  observations,  and  the  new  observations  of 
1899  are  particularly  valuable  for  comparison.    Twenty-six  glaciers  have  been 
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measored  altogether ;  some  of  the  measures  were  made  as  long  ago  as  1859.  With 
a  single  ezeeption  of  one  growing  glacier  and  two  others,  which  are  perhaps  station- 
ary, the  glaciers  of  Dauphiny  show  to-day  a  marked  recession,  and  in  addition 
there  is  ohsenrable  in  some  of  them  a  diminution  in  the  thickness  of  the  ice-sheet. 
The  glaciers  have  been  shown  to  have  periods  of  growth  and  of  recession,  and  are 
at  present  receding.  From  all  the  facts  in  eyidence  it  appears  that  the  same  gen- 
eral law  produces  the  variations,  but  they  are  nevertheless  so  influenced  by  local 
causes  that  their  movements  are  by  no  means  synchronous.  The  paper  g^ves 
much  of  interest  to  special  students  in  the  detailed  measurements  of  the  flow  of 
the  glaciers. 

Other  portions  of  this  creditable  Annuaire  are  devoted  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
society,  the  ascents  of  the  year,  and  a  score  or  more  of  excellent  reviews.  The 
volume  is  beautifully  illustrated.  J.  R. 

Lb  Piolet  :  Bulletin  du  Piolet  Club.    Geneve,  1900. 

Le  Piolet  is  the  modest  organ  of  the  Piolet  Club  of  Geneva,  taking  its  name 
from  ihe  piolet  or  ice-axe  of  the  mountaineer.  In  its  own  columns  it  terms  itself 
^  the  bulletin,  journal  being  as  yet  too  pretentious  a  term.'*  It  is  a  neatly  printed 
octavo,  appearing  on  the  fifteenth  of  each  month,  and  is  a  perquisite  of  member- 
ship in  the  Club.  The  Club  itself  is  well  established,  having  recently  celebrated 
its  seventh  anniversary,  and  its  venture  into  literary  fields  was  well  considered, 
since  Le  Piolet  has  but  just  completed  the  second  volume  of  its  issue. 

The  magazine  contains  many  evidences  of  the  activity  of  the  Society  in  the 
numerous  accounts  of  ascents,  and  these,  by  the  way,  not  confined  to  Switzerland, 
since  one  of  the  longer  articles  is  devoted  to  Ulimani  in  South  America.  Other 
articles  discuss  allied  topics,  **  Mountain  Sickness,'*  **  Accidents  in  Climbing," 
''Alpine  Club-huts,'*  *' Lakes  of  Snow-land,"  **The  International  Congress  of 
Alpinists,"  and  the  like.  Poetry  is  not  infrequently  included  in  the  literary  bill 
of  fare,  while  the  proceeding^  at  the  meetings,  the  social  occasions  of  the  Club, 
its  feasts,  and  the  details  of  its  second  '^  evening  with  the  lantern  "  serve  to  give  a 
view  of  the  administration  of  affairs  in  the  Club,  while  its  **  Chronique  Alpine  " 
gives  a  condensed  statement  of  the  individual  ascents  of  the  members.  The  little 
mag^axine  is  well  illustrated.  J.  R. 

BuTLBTTf  DSL  Cbmtbs  Ezcubsioktsta  db  Catalukya.    Barcelona. 

No.  46  of  this  interesting  publication  contains  a  new  progpranmie  for  detailed 
study  of  the  various  sections  of  Catalonia.  The  Centre  proposes  to  concentrate 
its  efforts  during  the  year  on  two  relatively  small  districts.  La  Marina  and  La 
Berg^  The  former  is  situated  on  the  coast  to  the  northeast  of  Barcelona,  and 
the  latter  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  embracing  the  picturesque  upper  val- 
ley of  the  Llobregat.  To  supplement  the  information  which  may  be  obtained 
through  its  own  efforts,  the  Centre  invites  all  those  who  possess  special  knowledge 
of  the  topography,  history,  literature,  customs,  industries,  arts,  etc.,  etc.,  of  these 
sections  to  communicate  their  information  to  the  society.  As  the  result  of  these 
investigations  the  Centre  will  publish  an  exhaustive  monograph  on  each  of  the 
regions  named.  Among  noteworthy  articles  in  the  issues  of  the  past  year  we  may 
mention  the  accounts  of  cave  exploration  in  Catalonia  by  Font  ySagu^,  and  a 
study  of  moon  traditions  by  Cels  Qomis.  The  active  work  of  the  association  is 
recorded  in  articles  descriptive  of  numerous  official  and  private  excursions,  in 
which  geography  and  topography  go  hand  in  hand  with  archsBolog^  and  history. 

The  public  lectures  on  photograrometry  and  on  Catalan  gnunmar,  announced 
last  year,  are  reported  as  largely  attended. 

The  Centre  now  numbers  seven  hundred  and  fifty  members,  and  has  just  com- 
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pleted  the  twenty-third  year  of  its  existence.  Its  avowed  object  of  decentraliza- 
tion and  the  admirable  methods  by  which  it  seeks  to  excite  regional  patriotism 
aronse  our  sympathy  and  g^ve  the  Centre  a  nniqne  place  among  kindred  societies. 

M.  C. 

BoLBTiN  DE  lA  SociEDAD  Geoobafica  db  Madbid.    Tomo  XLII.,  3.    1900. 

The  last  quarterly  issue  of  this  exchange  contains  an  article  on  '*  The  Spanish 
Colonies  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1898,*'  by  Rafael  M.  de  Labra.  American 
readers  will  feel  a  special  interest  in  this  essay,  because,  while  seyere  in  its  denun- 
ciation of  the  past  and  present  attitude  of  the  United  States,  it  also  recognizes, 
and  very  frankly,  a  fatal  error  in  policy  on  the  part  of  Spain.  Se&or  de  Labra 
points  out  the  extent  to  which  Spain  is  crippled  by  the  loss  of  her  American  and 
Asiatic  colonies,  and  urges  the  necessity  of  inunediate  and  intelligent  supervision 
of  Spanish  interests  in  Africa.  These  African  possessions  are,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Canary  Islands,  little  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  They  include 
several  islands  south  of  the  Canary  group,  the  largest  and  richest  being  Fernando 
Po,  near  the  coast  of  Guinea,  about  4°  north  of  the  equator ;  and  two  widely  sepa- 
rated sections  of  continental  Africa.  Of  the  latter,  one,  known  as  the  Spanish 
Sahara,  is  a  large  barren  tract  on  the  west  coast,  extending  from  Morocco  to  Cape 
Blanco,  and  divided  about  in  half  by  the  Tropic  of  Cancer ;  the  other,  Spanish 
Guinea,  is  a  parallelogram  one  hundred  miles  wide,  nearly  on  the  equator,  and 
extending  inland  from  the  coast  to  the  Congo  Free  State.  The  important  fishing 
grounds  off  the  Spanish  Sahara,  and  the  great  fertility  of  the  Guinea  region  and 
of  the  various  islands,  offer,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  a  new  outlet  for  Spanish 
enterprise  and  industry.  Numerous  articles  on  the  African  possessions,  published 
in  other  issues  of  the  Boletin,  show  the  importance  which  the  Geographical  Society 
attaches  to  these  undeveloped  colonies.  M.  C. 

BOLETIH  DE  LA  SOOIEDADB  DB  GbOOBAPHIA  DE  LiSBOA.      17th  Scr.,  No.  1. 

The  Boletim  devotes  the  whole  of  its  last  number  to  a  study  of  the  ^*  Construc- 
tion of  Vessels  in  Lisbon  and  Goa  for  the  Indian  Trade  in  the  beg^inning  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century."  The  writer.  Captain  Christiano  Barcellos,  has  brought  to 
light  some  curious  documents  on  the  subject,  through  his  researches  in  the  archives 
of  the  Portuguese  Indian  Office.  The  problem  discussed  in  these  seventeenth-cen- 
tury papers  is  the  best  method  of  constructing  vessels  which  may  serve  at  once  for 
commerce  and  for  war.  These  contemporaneous  studies  of  the  old  four-deckers 
have  a  quaint  interest  for  modem  readers,  and  an  undoubted  value  as  contribu- 
tions to  naval  arolueology.  M.  C. 


Report  of  the  Recording  Secretary  for  1900. 

On  January  1,  1901,  the  corporate  membersliip  of  the  Club 
was  1166.  The  losses  during  1900  amounting  to  84  and  the 
accessions  to  157,  and  8  memberships  having  been  revived,  the 
net  gain  for  the  year  was  76.  The  Honorary  Members  num- 
bered 20,  no  change  having  taken  place  during  the  year.  The 
Corresponding  Members  numbered  50,  J.  Norman  Collie  and 
Walter  D.  Wilcox  having  been  added,  and  William  Williams 
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having  failed  to  accept.  There  were  149  Life  Members.  The 
total  membership  was  1286. 

There  were  held  during  the  year  nine  regular  and  six  special 
meetings,  and  two  sessions  during  the  field  meeting.  The  aver- 
age attendance  has  been  180,  twenty-five  in  excess  of  last  year. 
Boom  22  in  Walker  Building  has  been  large  enough  except  on 
two  occasions.  Twice  we  have  met  in  Room  85,  number  22 
being  engaged  for  Lowell  lectures. 

At  the  various  meetings  there  were  presented,  besides  re- 
ports of  officers  and  committees,  twenty  papers,  thirteen  of 
which  were  illustrated  with  the  lantern.  The  White  Mountains 
had  four  papers,  not  counting  the  three  short  ones  concern- 
ing the  Winnepesaukee  camp.  Seven  New  Hampshire  papers 
remind  us  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  Club.  It  is  also  notice- 
able that  only  one  paper  was  devoted  to  Canada.  Maine, 
Washington,  and  Arizona  had  one  paper  each.  Five  dealt  with 
countries  in  Europe,  —  England,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Spitz- 
bergen,  —  and  one  with  Algeria.  Three  were  general  in  char- 
acter. 

The  field  meeting  was  held  at  the  Summit  House,  Mt. 
Washington,  N.  H.,  June  30  to  July  7.  This  excursion  was 
marked  by  the  terrible  ice-storm  in  which  two  lives  were  lost, 
as  recounted  in  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Club.  (See  page  817.)  In  August  there  was  a  successful  camp 
on  Three  Mile  Island  in  Lake  Winnepesaukee.  Accounts  of 
these  and  other  excursions  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the 
Excursion  Committee. 

The  Snow-shoe  Section  held  its  annual  meeting  in  January. 
The  membership  is  now  161.  So  little  snow  fell  near  Boston 
during  the  winter  that  no  meets  were  held.  The  Irpn  Moun- 
tain House,  Jackson,  N.  H.,  was  again  the  scene  of  the  winter 
excursion,  February  17  to  25.     The  party  numbered  75. 

The  Alpine  Section  has  been  dissolved  by  vote  of  the 
CounciL  This  action  was  taken  after  careful  consideration 
and  upon  recommendation  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Section. 

The  annual  social  meeting  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Vendome, 
on  Friday  evening,  February  9.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
tickets  were  sold,  and  a  balance  of  $38.30  was  paid  into  the 
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treasury.     Several  informal  receptions  and  reunions  liavo  been 
held  at  the  Club  rooms. 

The  bequest  of  Mrs.  Thorndike,  one  thousand  dollars,  has 
been  received  by  the  treasurer,  and  by  vote  of  the  Club  has  been 
added  to  the  Permanent  Fund.  It  is  to  be  called  the  ^^  Delia 
D.  Thorndike  Fund,"  and  its  income  will  be  devoted  to  those 
Club  interests  which  the  donor  so  generously  supported. 

The  Council  purchased  in  December  a  machine  for  address- 
ing envelopes.  The  book  in  which  the  record  of  membership 
is  kept  is  now  full,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Recording 
Secretary  to  substitute  for  it  a  card  catalogue  of  members,  past 
and  present,  numbering  in  all  about  three  thousand.  Each 
card  will  contain  the  name  and  address  of  a  member,  together 
with  dates  of  membership,  life  membership,  death,  resignation 
or  forfeiture  of  membership,  and  the  names  of  the  two  members 
who  served  as  nominators. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  reports  of  the  various  Councillors. 
A  profile  from  Prospect  Hill,  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Chamber- 
lain, has  been  published,  and  it  is  hoped  that  others  may  be 
secured.  The  Councillor  of  Art  has  accomplished  useful  work, 
especially  in  preparing  a  card  catalogue  of  photographs.  The 
Councillor  of  Improvements  has  compiled  a  valuable  table  show- 
ing the  camps  and  paths  of  the  Club. 

One  number  of  Appalachia  was  published.  Vol.  IX.,  No.  2, 
in  March. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edson  C.  Eastman  have  added  to  their  gift  on 
'^  Three  Mile  Island  "  a  tract  of  land  measuring  nearly  three 
acres,  and  making  over  five  acres  in  all.  Arrangements  have 
been  perfected  so  that  the  whole  island,  about  forty  acres,  will 
soon  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Club.  During  the  fall  a 
building  was  erected  upon  the  island,  which  it  is  expected  will 
become  the  summer  home  of  the  Club.  (See  p.  823.) 
Bespectf  ully  submitted, 

ROSEWELL  B.  LAWRENCE, 

Recording  Secretary. 
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Report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  for  1900. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Club  is  pleased  to  report, 
as  in  past  years,  the  continuance  of  cordial  relations  with  many 
other  societies  of  kindred  purposes,  and  a  gratifying  increase  in 
the  library.  The  number  of  corresponding  societies  is  now  118, 
the  Piolet  Club  of  Geneva  having  been  added  to  the  list  since 
my  last  report.  From  these  societies  about  125  volumes  have 
been  received  during  the  year.  The  sets  of  proceedings  already 
on  our  shelves  have  been  reinforced  by  the  acquisition  of  hitherto 
missing  volumes,  among  them  seven  early  issues  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Section  de  la  Cote  d'Or  et  du  Morvan  (C.  A.  F.),  num- 
bers 1  and  2  of  the  Revue  de  la  Society  de  Geographic  de  Tours, 
and  Bulletin  1  of  the  Soci^t^  des  Touristes  du  Dauphin^. 

The  appended  list  gives  the  accessions  in  detail.  An  analysis 
of  it  shows  that,  besides  exchanges,  120  volumes  have  been 
added  to  the  library,  —  15  by  purchase,  86  the  gift  of  members 
of  the  Club,  6  by  authors  or  publishers,  and  13  from  other 
sources,  mostly  anonymous.  Mr.  Cheever  Newhall  heads  the 
list  of  donors  with  half  a  dozen  finely  illustrated  volumes  of 
travel  or  scenery.  Mr.  Edward  Whymper  has  kindly  furnished 
our  desiderata  among  the  volumes  from  his  pen,  having  given 
during  the  year  some  7  volumes  and  brochures.  The  librarian 
himself  has  brought  in  11  volumes,  in  addition  to  two  series  of 
guidebooks,  the  Rand-McNally  and  the  Woerl  (17  pamphlets). 
Mr.  E.  S.  Balch  has  sent  to  the  Club  his  fine  volume  on  Gla- 
cieres,  one  of  the  two  books  which  have  been  written  in  English 
on  this  very  interesting  subject,  and  Prince  Luigi  of  Savoy  has 
presented  to  the  library  the  English  edition  of  his  volume  on 
the  ascent  of  Mount  Saint  Elias. 

The  growth  of  the  library  has  been  such  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  set  up  our  new  cases  this  year  in  the  reception 
room.  These  comprise  two  sections  of  the  Wernicke  pattern, 
the  beginning  of  a  dado  of  such  cases  which  in  two  or  three 
years  will  surround  and  decorate  the  room. 

The  card  catalogue  is  so  well  advanced  that  a  case  of  fifteen 
drawers  has  been  purchased  for  it  and  installed  in  a  convenient 
place  in  the  library  room.     In  the  clerical  work,  including  the 
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writing  of  cards  and  the  entire  care  of  the  incoming  periodicals, 
numbering  more  than  a  thousand  a  year,  Miss  Isabel  Batchelder 
has  continued  her  valuable  voluntary  assistance. 

The  use  of  the  library  is  continually  increasing,  and  other 
associations  are  finding  out  its  value.  For  a  number  of  these 
kindred  societies,  the  Teachers'  Geography  Club,  for  example, 
the  r^sum^s  of  current  periodical  literature  have  been  made  up 
l&i^gcly  through  examination  of  our  library  files. 

JOHN  RITCHIE,  JR., 
Corresponding  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

Accessions  to  the  Library  for  the  Year  1900. 

EXCHANGES. 

American. 

Among  the  Clouds.  —  XXIV. 

Academy  of  NaturdL  Sciences  (Philadelphia).  —  Prooeedings,  Oct.,  1899- 

Ang.,  1900. 
Alpine  Club,  —  Alpine  Journal,  148-151. 

American  Geographical  Society,  —  Bulletin,  XXXI.  5;  XXXII.  1-4. 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  —  Bulletin,  XL  3;  XIL;  Report, 

^900. 
Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observatory,  —  Bulletin,  1900. 
Essex  Institute,  —  Annual  Reports,  1900. 
Franklin  Institute,  —  Journal,  Vols.  CXLIX.,  CL. 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  —  Report,  X.;  the  Klondike  ;  the  Sydney  coal 

field. 
Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota,  —  Report,  1895-8. 
Mazamas,  —  Mazama,  II. 

Minnesota  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  —  Bulletin,  III.  1. 
National  Geographic  Magazine,  —  XI. 
Torrey  Botanical  Club,  —  Bulletin,  XXVII. 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  —  Bulletin  of  New  England  Weather 

Service,  1900;  daily  weather  map,  1900. 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  —  Monographs,  XXXII.  2;  XXXIII.- 

XXXVIII.;  Cape  Nome;  map  of  Alaska. 

Foreign. 

AliPINE   CLUBS. 

Centre  Excursionista  de  Catalunya, — ^^Butlett^,  58-66. 

Club  Alpine  Beige,  —  Bulletin,  25. 

Club  Alpin  Fran^ais,  ^BuHeim,  1899,  12;  1900,  1-11;  Annuaire,  1899. 
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Section  des  Alpes  Maritiines  :  Biilletin,  XIX.    Section  de  la  Cdte  d'Or 

et  da  Monran  :  Bulletin,  1878,  1879,  1885-1900.    Section  Lyonnaise  : 

Reyue  Alpine,  VI.    Sections  de  Pan,  Basque,  etc. :  Bulletin  Fyi^n^n, 

16-20.    Section  du  Sud-Ouest :  Bulletin,  XLVII. 
Club  Alpino  Italiano,  — Rivista,  XVIII,  12  ;  XIX.    Sezione  di  Bergamo  : 

Relazioni,  1899 ;  Prealpi  Bergmasche.     Sezione  di  Milano :  Annuario» 

XII.    Sezione  di  Roma  :  BoUettino,  1899. 
Club  Alpin  Suisse,  —  Jahrbuch,  XXXV. ;    Alpina,  VIII.    Sections  Bo- 

mandes  :  L'Echo  des  Alpes,  1900. 
Club  Alpino  SiciUano.  —  Sicula,  IV.  1-4;  V.  1-a 
Club  Touristi  TriesHni.  — 11  Tourista,  VL,  VII.,  1-a 
Danske  Turistfirening,  —  Aarsskrif t,  1900. 
Deutscher  und  Oesterreichischer  Alpenverein,  —  Mittheilungen,  1899, 24;  1900, 

1-22;  Zeitschrift,  XXX. 
KruimskH  Gamuit  ^/ud.  ~  Zapiski,  1899,  9-12;  1900, 1-10. 
Magyarcrszdgi  Karpat-egyesUlet,  —  Jahrbuch,  1899, 1900. 
Norske  Turistfbrening,  —  Arbog,  1900. 
Oesterreichischer  Alpendub,  —  Alpen-Zeitung,  547-571. 
Oesterreichischer  Tauristen-Club.  —  Touristen-Zeitung,  XX. 
Piolet  Club.  —  Le  Piolet,  n.  1-6;  11-12. 
Scottish  Mountaineering  Club,  —  Journal,  Nos.  31-33. 
SiebenbUrgischer  Karpathenverein,  —  Jahrbuch,  XX. 
Societa  Alpina  Friulana,  —  In  Alto,  XI. 

Societa  Alpina  Meridionale, —  BoUettino,  VII.  4;  Calendario,  1900. 
Societh  degli  Alpinisti  Tridentini,  —  Annuario,  XXI. 
Societa  Alpina  delle  Oiulie,  — Alpi  Giulie,  V. 
Societe  des  Touristes  du  Dauphine.  —  Annuaire,  I.;  XXV. 
Svenska  Turistflrenmg,  —  Arsskrif t,  1900. 
rAtfrm^Fenoolc^-Fcrein.  ^Monatsblfttter,  VII.  10-12;  VHI.  1-9. 

OBOOBAPHIOAL  800IBTIB8. 

Geographische  OeseUschaft  (Greifswald).  —  Jahresbericht,  VTI. 
Gesellschaft  fir  Erdkunde  (Berlin).  —  Verhandlungen,  XXVI.  8-10;  XVII. 

1-7. 
Imperatorskoye  Russkoye  Geographitcheskoye  Obshtchestvo,  —  Report,  1898; 

Bulletin,  XXXIV.  6-6;  XXXV.  1-6. 
Instituto  Geografico  Argentino.  —  Boletin,  XX.  7-12. 
Kais.'kdnigliche     Geographische     GeseUschaft     (Vienna).  — Mittheilungen, 

XLII. ;  Abhandlungen,  I.  1-5. 
Nederlandsch  Aardrijkskundig  Cfenootschap,  —  Tljdskrift,  XVI.  6;  XVIL 

1-6;  Naamlijst. 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  —  Geogpraphical  Journal,- XV.;  XVI. 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia,  —  Proceedings,  XV. 
Sociedad  Geografica  de  Madrid,  —  Boletin,  XLI.  4;  XLLL  1-3;  Rerista, 

24-31. 
Sociedade  de  Geographia  de  Lisboa.  —  Boletim,  XVII.  1-4. 
Societa  Geografica  Italiana  (Rome).  —  BoUettino,  Ser.  IV.,  Vol.  I.;  Indice 

generale. 
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Societe  de  Geographie  (Paris).  —  Bulletin,  XX.  4;  La  Geographie,  1900. 

Societe  de  Geographie  Commerciale  (Bordeaux).  —  Bulletin,  XXVI. 

Societe  de  Geographie  Commerciale  de  Paris.  —  Bulletin,  XXI.  9-10;  XXII. 

1-5. 
Societe  de  Gdographie  de  Tours,  —  Bevne,  I.;  II.;  XVI.  2. 
Societe  Khediviale  de  Geographie  (Cairo).  —  Bulletin,  V.  4-7. 
Societe  Neuchateloise  de  Geographie,  —  Bulletin,  XII. 
Societe  RoyaU  de  Geographie  d*Arwers,  —  Bulletin,  XXUI.  3-4;  XXTV. 

1-3. 

Tokyo  Geographical  Society,  —  Journal  of  Greogpraphy,  128-138. 
Verein/ur  Erdkunde  (Leipzig).  —  Mitteilungen,  1899. 
VereinfUr  Erdkunde  an  der  UniversiUU  Wien,  —  Berichte,  XXV. 

Other  Exchanges. 

Kais.'kimigliches  Naturhistorisches  Hojmuseum.  —  Annalen,  XITT.  4 ;  XIV. 

1-4;  XV.  1. 
Annales  de  Geographie,  —  IX.  43-48. 
Intelligence  Division^  War  Office,  —  Geographical  Index,  Jan.-Deo.,  1899, 

1900. 
Journal  of  School  Geography,  —  IV. 
Journal  de  Zermatt,  —  X. 

Nova  Scotian  Institute  of  Science.  —  Proceedings,  III.  1. 
Oberlin  College  Library.  —  Laboratory  Bulletin,  10. 
Revue  Geographique  Internationale,  —  Nos.  289-297. 
Societe  de  Speledogie.  —  Sp^lunca,  V.  17-20 ;  VI.  21-22  ;  Memoires,  I.  3 ; 

IIL  22;  IV.  23-24. 
Teikoku  Daigaku.  — Journal,  XI.  4;  XIL  4;  XIII.  1-2;  Calendar,  1899- 

1900. 
Tufts  College. —  Stue^ea,  6. 

Donations. 

[Names  of  Members  in  Italics.] 

Along  the  Bosphorus.    Susan  E.  Wallace.    Gift  of  il.  S,  Lynde. 

Alps,  The.    F.  Umlauft.     Gift  of  H.  P.  Curtis. 

An  Inland  Voyage.    B.  L.  Stevenson.    Gift  of  Miss  A.  M,  hunt, 

Anuario  Estadistico  de  la  Provincia  de  Buenos  Aires.     C.  P.  Salas. 

Ascent  of  Mt.  St.  Elias  by  H.  B.  H.  Prince  Luigi  Amadeo  di  Savoia.    Filippo 

de  Filippi.    Gift  of  the  duke  of  the  Ahruzzi, 
Autour  de  Zermatt. 
Biographical  notices  of  Jean  Payot  and  Johann  zuni  Taugwald.    E.  Whym^ 

per.    Gift  of  Author. 
By  Broomstick  Train. 
Campaigns  of  the  British  Army  at  Washing^ton  and  New  Orleans.    Gift  of 

Miss  /.  BcUchelder, 
Catalogrue  of  Library.    Gift  of  Alpine  Club. 
Century  of  Geology.    /.  L,  Le  Conte.     Gift  of  Author. 
Chamonix  and  Mont  Blanc.     E.  Whymper,    Gift  of  Author. 
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Chosun.    P.  Lowell,    Gift  of  Wmthrcp  Coffin. 

Circassia.    G.  L.  Ditson. 

Comer  of  Spain.    M.  C.  Harris.    Gift  of  J.  Ritchie,  Jr. 

Cruise  under  the  Crescent.    C.  W.  Stoddard.     Gift  of  A.S.  Lynde. 

Eclipse  Party  in  Africa.     E.  J.  Loomis.    Gift  of  Miss  A,  M.  Hunt. 

Egypt,  the  Land  of  the  Temple  Builders.    W.  S.  Ferry.    Gift  of  /.  Ritchie^ 

Jr. 
Einige  Ergebnisse  der  meteorologischen  Beobaohtungen  am  Observatorium 

Vallot  auf  dem  Mont  Blano.    /.  Hann. 
Elementary  Meteorology.     W.  M.  Davis. 
Exploration  of  Battle  River.    Tyrrell.    Gift  of  Author. 
Fisherman's  Luck.    H.  Van  Dyke.    Gift  of  E,  E.  Norton. 
Fleuyes  Sous-Marins.    H.  Benest. 

Formation  des  Dunes  de  Sable.    V.  Cornish.    Gift  of  Author. 
Francis  Berrian.    2  vols.     Gift  of  Miss  I.  Batchelder. 
From  the  Alps  to  the  Andes.     M.  Zurbriggen.    Gift  of  T.  R.  Ode. 
From  Tonkin  to  India.     Prince  Henri  d'Orleans.    Gift  of  Winthrop  Coffin. 
Geology  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.    /.  C.  Russdl.    Gift  of  Author. 
Glaci^res  or  Freezing  Caverns.    E.  S.  Balch.    Gift  of  Author. 
Golden  Alaska.    E.  Ingersoll.     Gift  of  /.  Ritchie,  Jr. 
Golden  North.    C.  R.  Tuttle. 

Grossiping  Guide  to  Harvard  and  Cambridge.     Gift  of  J.  Ritchie,  Jr. 
Guide  to  Chamoniz.    6th  ed.     E.  Whymper.    Gift  of  Author. 
Guide  to  New  England  States.    Band,  McNaUy  &  Co.    Gift  of  /.  Ritchie, 

Jr. 
Guide  to  Niagara  Falls. 

Guide  to  Pacific  Coast    C.  A.  Higgins.    Gift  of  /.  Ritchie,  Jr. 
Guide  to  the  City  of  Washington.     E.  Ingersoll.    Gift  of  /.  Ritchie,  Jr. 
Guide  to  Valleys  of  the  Biellese  Region.     P.  Padovani  &  E.  Gallo. 
Guide  to  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Guide  to  Zermatt.    4th  ed.     E.  Whymper.    Gift  of  Author. 
Handbook  to  the  South  of  Ireland.     F.  Guy. 
Highways  and  Byways  in  North  Wales.    A.  G.  Bradley.    Gift  of  E.  E. 

Norton. 
Hunting  and  Fishing  in  Florida.    C.  B.  Cory.     Gift  of  Mrs.  A.  F.  Cutler. 
Hydrog^phy  of  Nicaragua.     A.  P.  Davis. 

In  Gold  and  Silver.     G.  H.  Ellwanger.    Gift  of  Miss  I.  Batchelder. 
In  Portia's  Gardens.     W.  S.  Kennedy.     Gift  of  G.  W.  Taylor. 
In  the  Australian  Bush.     R.  Semon.    Gift  of  Winthrop  Coffin. 
Incidents  of  a  Collector's  Rambles.    S.  F.  Denton.     Gift  of  C.  NewhaU, 
Lake,  Field,  and  Forest.     F.  A.  Bates.    Gift  of  Author. 
Last  Voyage.     Lady  Brassey.    Gift  of  Cheever  Newhall. 
Letters  during  a  Tour  through  France,  Switzerland,  etc.    T.  Raffles. 
Monadnoc  and  Other  Sketches  in  Verse.     J.  E.  Nesmith. 
Nature  Study.    C.  J.  Maynard.    Gift  of  W.  R.  Davis. 
New  Method  of  Estimating  Age  of  Niagara  Falls.     O.  F.  Wright. 
Notes  on  Calostoma.     H.  Webster. 

Notes  on  some  Fleshy  Fungi  found  near  Boston.    H.  Webster. 
Ocean  to  Ocean. 
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) 

On  Bome  Lathe-made  Stone  Objects  from  the  Biffelalp.    E.  Whymper.   Gift 

of  Author. 
Overland  to  Cariboo.     M.  McNanghton.     Gift  of  J,  Ritchie^  Jr, 
Papers  on  the  Waterpower  in  North  Carolina.    G.  F.  Swain.    Gift  of  H.  P. 

Kelsey, 
Physical  Creography.    A.  Greikie.    Gift  of  /.  Ritchie,  Jr. 
Bockies  of  Canada.     W,  D,  Wilcox,    Gift  of  Author. 
Scrambles  amongst  the  Alps.    E,  Whymper.    Gift  of  Author. 
Separates.     (11  pamphlets.)     E.  A.  Mariel.    Gift  of  Author. 
Spain  and  Morocco.     H.  T.  Fink.     Grift  of  E.  E.  Norton. 
Spaxks  from  a  Geologbt's  Hammer.     A.  Winchell.    Grift  of  F.  N.  Mudge, 
Spain.     C.  Davillier.     Gift  of  Cheever  Newhall. 
Stray  Leaves  from  the  Book  of  Nature.    M.  S.  De  Vere.    Gift  of  /. 

Ritchie,  Jr. 
Supplementary  Appendix  to  Travels  amongst  the  Great  Andes.    E.  Whym' 

per.     Gift  of  Author. 
Tour  in  Italy  and  Sicily.    L.  Lemond.    Gift  of  /.  Ritchie,  Jr. 
Travels  in  America.    Earl  of  Carlisle.    Gift  of  Miss  I.  Batchelder, 
Travels  in  Portugal,  etc.    H.  F.  Link.    Gift  of  /.  Ritchie,  Jr. 
Travels  in  Three  Continents.    J.  M.  Buckley.    Gift  of  O.  W.  Taylor. 
Twenty  Tears  in  the  Near  East.     A.  G.  H.  Beaman.    Gift  of  H.  P.  Curtis. 
Two  Seasons  in  Switzerland.    H.  Marsh.    Gift  of  F.  N.  Mudge. 
Variations  of  Glaciers,  IV.,  V.    H.  F.  Reid.    Gift  of  Author. 
Voyage  in  the  Tacht  Sunbeam.    Lady  Brassey.    Gift  of  C.  H.  Waldo. 
Wilderness  Hunter.    T.  Boosevelt.    Gift  of  Cheever  Newhall. 
With  Feet  to  Earth.    C.  M.  Skinner.    Gift  oi  A.  S.  Lynde. 
Woerl's  Guide-books.    9  issues.    Gift  of  /.  Ritchie,  Jr. 

Purchased. 

A  Bun  through  Bussia.    W.  W.  Newton. 

Abode  of  Snow.    A.  Wilson. 

Algerian  Memories.    F.  B.  &  W.  H.  Workman. 

Century  Atlas.    B.  £.  Smith,  editor. 

Eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1872.     L.  Palmieri. 

How  to  know  the  Ferns.     F.  T.  Parsons. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico.    Lady  Howard. 

Letters  of  De  Brosses. 

London  and  Londoners.     B.  Pritchard,  editor. 

Picturesque  Burma.    Mrs.  E.  Hart. 

Bussian  Hosts  and  English  Guests  in  Central  Asia.    J.  T.  W.  Perowne. 

To  Gipsyland.    E.  B.  Pennell. 

Tour  on  the  Prairies.     W.  Irving. 

Transatlantic  Sketches.     Henry  James,  Jr. 

Trip  through  the  Eastern  Caucasus.    J.  Abercromby. 
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Treasurer's  Report  for  1000. 

The  receipts  and  payments  for  the  year  were  as  follows  :  — 

Receipts. 

Cash  on  hand,  Jan.  1, 1900»  unappropriated    ....     $789.21 

''    for  Room  Fond  and  prepayments 150.00 

«      «   Eliot  Memorial  Fond 86.00 

81026.21 

Mrs.  Delia  D.  Thomdike's  bequest 1000.00 

Life-Memberships,  26  at  $30 780.00 

Interest  on  Permanent  Fund  for  1899  and  1900,  voted 
to  Reserve  Fund 331.63 

Interest  on  Reserve  Fund  for  1899  and  1900,  voted  to 
Reserve  Fund 78.92 

Received  from  Committee  on  Field  Meetings  and  Ex- 
cursions and  voted  to  Reserve  Fund 76.00 

Receiyed  for  Mount  Washington  Refuge  Fund 147.00 

Annual  assessments  :  3  members  for  1899 
"  «        832        "         "   1900 

M  «  2        '<         "   1901 

837  members  at  83.00 2611.00 

Admission  fees  :  146  new  members  at  86.00  ....       726.00 
Interest  on  Treasurer's  deposit  for  1900     .    .    .    .    .         44.69 
Appalachia  and  other  publications  : 
Sales  of  Appalachia  and  maps      ....  8  96.61 
««     "  Walks  and  Rides 230.62 

326.13 

Donations  : 

For  Library 814.93 

«  Rooms  and  Keys 306.60 

''  Use  of  Rooms 44.00 

366.43 

Department  of  Art :  Sella  Collection 1.00 

Department  of  Topography  :  Sale  of  maps      ....         18.66 
Department  of  Exploration :  Alpine  Section   ....  4.40 

Annual  Reception 33.30 

Total  unappropriated  receipts  84029.61 

87467.37 


Payments. 

Trustees  of  the  Permanent  Fund  : 

Mrs.  Delia  D.  Thomdike's  bequest 81000.00 

Life-Memberships  :  26  at  830.00 780.00 
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Trustees  of  the  Reserve  Fund  : 

Interest  on  Permanent  and  Reserve  Funds •    •    •  9410^ 

Cash  from  Field  Meetings  and  Excursions 75.00 

Stationery,  Printing,  and  Postage  : 

Greneral  expenses 8405.70 

Club  Regbter  for  1900 137.00 

8632.70 

Clerical  services 321.25 

Library: 

For  Books  and  sundries $87.86 

"    Binding 82.68 

170.54 

Expense  of  Meetings 223.40 

Rooms  : 

Rent,  1049-^1  Tremont  Bldg.,  12  months,   $1025.04 

Cleaning 102.00 

Electric  light 35.55 

Fittings  and  supplies 51.81 

Storage  warehouse 23.10 

1237.50 

Appalachia  and  other  publications  : 

Reprints,  Vol.  IX.,  No.  1 $16.16 

«        Vol.  IX.,  No.  2 723.76 

Delivery 68.00 

Business  ag^nt 50.00 

Walks  and  Rides 97.16 

E.  M.  Bacon,  — royalty 25.96 

981.04 

Department  of  Art 84.75 

Department  of  Topography 16.00 

Department  of  Improvements 275.00 

Real  estate 37.47 

Total  expenses 3979.65 

Cash  on  hand,  Dec.  31,  1900  : 

Money  unappropriated $873.17 

Prepayments  of  subscriptions  and  obligations  .     .     .  116.00 

Mt.  Washington  Refuge  Fund 147.00 

Eliot  Memorial  Fund 86.00 

1222.17 


« 


$7467.37 

Respectfully  submitted, 

RUFUS  A.  BULLOCK, 

Treasurer, 
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RECEIPTS  FOK  FIKST  TWENTT-FIVE  YEARS. 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  FIBST  TWEMTT-FIVE  TEARS. 
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Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Permanent  and  Reserve 

Funds  for  the  Year  1000. 

Permanent  Fund. — Principal. 

1900. 

Jan.    1.  Amount  of  Permanent  Fond  on  hand,  last 

account ^143.95 

**      Amounts  iQceived  from  R.^.  Bullock,  Treas., 
for  Life-Memberships  during  year :  — 

Jan.  29.  Edward  C.  Pickering $30.00 

**      J.  Raynor  Edmands 30.00 

"      George  WiUiam  Teaton       30.00 

"      James  H.  Whitman 30.00 

<<      Mrs.  Mary  A.  Basto        30.00 

Mar.   8.  F.  W.  Dallinger 30.00 

<«      Miss  Eliza  C.Fisher 30.00 

"          «    F.  H.  Murray 30.00 

May  25.  John  Herbert 30.00 

"      Miss  M.  A.  Knowles       30.00 

<<      Mrs.  James  H.  Blizard 30.00 

July  27.  Alexander  Haipilton  Rice 30.00 

"      George  S.  Wright 30.00 

"      Dr.  G.  N.  P.  Mead 30.00 

"      Mrs.  G.  N.  P.  Mead 30.00 

Oct  19.  Miss  Caroline  H.  Fabens 30.00 

"        «      Alice  M.  Patterson 30.00 

"        «      Charlotte  M.  Endicott 30.00 

"        "      Helen  E.  Endicott 30.00 

«        "      Florence  E.  Chester 30.00 

"        "     Mabel  C.  Chester 30.00 

**      Mrs.  James  F.  Curtis 30.00 

"      Dr.  G.  P.  Davis 30.00 

«      Samuel  Usher 30.00 

"      George  W.  Brinker 30.00 

Dec.  21.  Henry  A.  Withington 30.00 

780.00 

Dec.  28.  Delia  D.  Thorndike  bequest 1000.00 

Permanent  Fund.  —  Interest. 
1900. 
Jan.    1.  Amount  of  interest  on  hand,  last  account        .     $149.19 
Dec.  28.  Su£Folk  Savings  Bank  :  12  months,  to  Oct.  1, 

1900 33.33 

'<      Provident  Institution  for  Savings  :  12  months, 

to  July  18, 1900 44.49 

**      Lexington  Savings  Bank  :  12  months,  to  Oct.  1, 

1900 35.17 
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Deo.  28.  Eliot  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  :  12  months, 

to  Oct  10, 1900 S25.23 

<<      Franklin  Savings  Bank :  12  months,  to  Aug.  1, 

1900 12.50 

**      Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  :  12  months, 

to  Oct  1, 1900 12.49 

''      Canton  Institution  for  Savings :   12  months, 

to  Oct  1,1900 19.23 

Total  accmed  interest  daring  two  years     .     .  331.43 
*'      Paid  R.  A.  Bullock,  Treas.,  as  per  vote  of 

Council,  accrued  interest  for  1899  and  1900  331.03 

<<      Total  Principal  on  hand,  January  1, 1901 86923.95 

Deposited  in  — 

«      Suffolk  National  Bank,  Book  100,753    .     .    .  1050.83 
*'      Provident     Institution    for    Savings,    Book 

118,205 1403.05 

**      Lexington  Savings  Bank,  Book  1921     .    .     .  1032.00 

«      EUot  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  Book  32,233  .  846.41 

«      Franklin  Savings  Bank,  Book  70,143     .    .     .  666.50 

«      Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  Book  425,754  486.87 

«      Canton  Institution  for  Savings,  Book  9015     .  438.29 

M      Delia  D.  Thorndike,  bequest,  cash  on  hand    .  1000.00 

6923.95 


Reserve  Fund.  —  Principal. 
1900. 
Jan.    1.  Amount  Reserve  Fund  on  hand,  last  report      ....   $1198.19 

''  "       Interest  on  hand,  last  account .     .    .       $37.98 

Jan.  21.  From  Excursion   Committee,  to  be  used  by 

Committee,  when  so  voted  by  Council 75.00 

Reserve  Fund.  —  Interest. 

Dec.  25.  Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank:  12  months, 

to  Oct.  1, 1900 31.52 

**      Massachusetts    Loan    and    Trust    Co. :    12 

months,  to  Jan.  1, 1901 9.42 

Total  interest  accrued  during  two  years     .     .         78.92 
Jan.  27.  Paid  R.  A.  Bullock,  Treas.,  accrued  interest 
for  the  years  1899  and  1900,  per  vote  of 
CouncU 78.92 

Jan.  29.  Received  from  R.  A.  Bullock,  Treas.,  to  be 
added  to  the  principal,  accrued  i  interest  for 
two  years  on  Permanent  and  Reserve  Fond  ....       410.55 

Total  Principal  on  hand  January  1|  1901 $1683.74 
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Deposited  in  — 
Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  Book  229,173  $1369.55 
Massachusetts  Loan  and  Tmst  Co.'s  note  .    •       314.19 

81683.74 


Total  Permanent  Fond $6923.95 

Total  Reserve  Fund 1683.74 

Total  in  hands  of  Trustees $8607.69 


Isaac  T.  Chubbuck,  \  Trustees  of  the 
Charles  H.  French,  C  Permanent  and 
Rest  F.  Curtis,  )  Reserve  Funds. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain Club  respectfully  report :  — 

We  have  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  1900,  and  believe 
them  to  be  correct.  Proper  vouchers  were  shown  for  all  payments,  and  the  cash 
on  hand  was  verified,  amounting  to  twelve  hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars  and 
seventeen  cents  ($1222.17). 

We  have  examined  the  accounts  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Permanent  and  Reserve 
funds,  and  find  them  to  be  correct. 

The  Permanent  Fund  amounts  to  sixty-nine  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollais 
and  ninety-five  cents  ($6923.95). 

The  Reserve  Fund  amounts  to  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty-three  dollars  and 
seventy-four  cents  ($1683.74). 

The  investments,  as  reported  by  the  Trustees,  have  been  verified. 

LOUIB  F.  CUTTEB,    ^  ^^^. 

John  E.  Aldkn,    |  Commftte. 
Frbd  v.  Fuller,  j 
Boston,  January  8,  1901. 


Financial  Report  on  Three  Mile  Island  and  Camp. 

Receipts. 

12  Subscriptions  of  $50.00 : 
A.  Agassiz,  C.  Bigelow,  J.  H.  Bowditch,  W.  Coffin,  T.  K. 
Gkde,  S.  C.  Lawrence,  A.  S.  Lynde,  J.  Muir,  C.  Newhall, 
J.  L.  Nichols,  A.  A.  Perry,  Q.  W.  Taylor $000.00 

20  Subscriptions  of  $25.00 : 

G.  W.  Armstrong,  I.  Batchelder,  W.  R.  Chester  and  family, 
H.  CoUamore,  A.  F.  Cutler,  W.  R.  Davis,  W.  P.  Fiske,  C.  H. 
French,  T.  O.  Fuller,  J.  M.  Gleason,  E.  Harringrton,  S.  M. 
Hawes,  P.  R.  Hollingsworth,  C.  F.  Peirce,  J.  Ritchie,  Jr., 
J.  Robson,  L.  K  K.  Robson,  C.  £.  Rogerson,  G.  M.  Weed, 
A.  Zeigler 500.00 

10  Subscriptions  of  $20.00 : 
H.  S.  Bean,  C.  G.  Bullard,  L.  F.  Cutter,  G.  P.  Davis,  A.  C. 
Fearing,  Jr.,  H.  C.  Francis,  J.  £.  Holmes,  C.  N.  Mason,  W.  H. 
Niles,  H.  C.  Parker 200.00 

1  Subscription :  W.  L.  Chaloner 26.75 
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8  SnbflcriptioiiB  of  $15.00 : 

G.  £.  Howe,  C.  E.  Lord,  J.  S.  Thorndike $45.00 

43  Sabscriptions  of  $10.00 : 

J.  K  Alden,  N.  P.  AUen,  J.  F.  Beede,  O.  L.  Briggs,  L.  H. 

Brittain,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Brown,  W.  H.  Cades,  L  T.  Chabbaok, 

A.  G.  Cochrane,  O.  B.  Cole,  U.  H.  Crocker,  C.  A.  Cutter, 

A.  P.  Dana,  K  C.  Eastman,  F.  EndiooU,  F.  Farr,  P.  B. 
Field,  A.  H.  French,  A.  T.  Haskell,  A.  F.  Haynes,  J.  Her- 
bert,  W.  G.  Hills,  H.  C.  Holt,  E.  W.  Howe,  A.  Jones,  M.  A. 
Knowles,  C.  Lamed,  A.  W.  Lincoln,  S.  H.  Little,  W.  T. 
May,  P.  S.  Moxom,  G.  D.  Newcomb,  J.  Porter,  A.  H.  Reed, 
F.  A.  Schirmer,  A.  K  Scott,  H.  N.  Shepard  (for  land),  W.  C. 
Wait,  J.  H.  Whitman,  F.  C.  Wight,  F.  B.  Wildes,  A.  B. 
Woodworth,  F.  O.  Worthley 430.00 

2  Sabscriptions  of  $6.00 : 

H.  P.  Curtis,  E.  M.  Plummer 12.00 

67  Sabscriptions  of  $5.00 : 

K  H.  Abbot,  K.  H.  Andrews,  H.  H.  Barrett,  C.  J.  Bates, 

B.  D.  B.  Boame,  L.  E.  Brown,  Birs.  N.  H.  Brown,  A.  M. 
Batler,  F.  O.  Carpenter,  M.  A.  Coe,  C.  W.  Coasens,  C.  F. 
Dowse,  L  Elting,  C.  M.  Endicott,  C.  K  Fay,  A.  F.  Flint, 

F.  V.  Faller,  M.  A.  Farbish,  J.  F.  Goods,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Goode, 
W.  H.  Goodwin,  L.  E.  Griswold,  R.  A.  Hale,  A.  Harrey, 
L.  L.  Holden,  K  L.  Homer,  H.  Jackson,  A.  S.  Johnson, 

G.  M.  Jones,  A.  E.  Lanning,  S.  K  Lee,  G.  T.  Little,  S.  C. 
Lord,  C.  F.  Mason,  G.  N.  P.  Mead,  K  F.  Manroe,  G.  K 
Manroe,  E.  E.  Norton,  J.  B.  Osbom,  C.  P.  Porter,  M.  G. 
Potter^  W.  G.  Preston,  E.  M.  Rice,  C.  A.  L.  Richards,  K  L. 
Rogers,  A.  P.  Ragg,  W.  S.  Ramrill,  S.  Saanderson,  K  F. 
Sawyer,  W.  A.  Seward,  J.  P.  Stow,  M.  A.  Vinal,  C.  H. 
Waldo,  H.  W.  Warren,  M  Waterman,  J.  H.  Welch,  H.  A. 
Withington 285.00 

1  Sabscription  of  $4.00:  Birs.  F.  EndicoU 4.00 

9  Sabscriptions  of  $3.00 : 

E.  F.  Blacker,  C.  F.  Dodge,  G.  W.  Foster,  T.  W.  Higginson, 
J.  G.  Hosmer,  &  F.  S.  Morton,  S.  R.  Taber,  E.  S.  White, 

A.  D.  Wilde 27.00 

6  Subscriptions  of  $2.50 : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Chamberlain,  J.  A.  Muirhead,  Misses  G. 

and  K.  Tompson 12.50 

14  Subscriptions  of  $2.00 : 

L.  S.  Bourne,  M.  F.  Cummings,  P.  F.  Goodwin,  C.  S.  Greene, 

K.  D.  Gkiswold,  M.  C.  Hewett,  Mrs.  C.  L.  James,  L.  A. 

Metcalf ,  C.  M.  Seaver.  S.  A.  Stone,  O.  F.  Timlin,  D.  L.  Viles, 

O.  A.  Welch,  C.  M.  Williams 28.00 

17  Subscriptions  of  $1.00: 

F.  H.  Burt,  J.  C.  CUrke,  Q.  K  Dickerman,  £.  A.  Ellis,  H. 
K  Endicott,  E.  C.  Fhmigan,  E.  D.  Hinckley,  R.  R.  Joslin, 
J.  K  Kimball,  G.  M.  Marsters,  K  F.  Merriam,  F.  E.  Myrick, 
H.  K  Richards,  L.  B.  Sperry,  H.  F.  Sylyester,  L.  K  Taft, 
F.Zimgiebel 17.00 

Contribution  from  the  Montalban  Clnb,  balance  in  treasnry    .       137.80 
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Net  proceeds  from  Course  oMjeotores $205.00 

Sabsoription  of  John  Robson  for  fnmishing 10.00 

$2540.06 

Patmsnts. 

Mary  W.  Eastman,  pnrohase  of  remainder  of  island  ....  $850.00 

James  P.  Leighton,  contract  for  building  camp 1323.00 

**      *'          '*         extras  ordered  by  Committee       ....  22.70 

Bnrditt  &  Williams,  hardware  for  camp 12.24 

New  Hampshire  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  policy,  $1200,  for  3  years  24.00 

Contribution  toward  cost  of  cook-house 10.00 

Expenses  of  architect  June  21  and  Nov.  3 7.00 

Labor  on  island  in  Sept.,  Noy.,  Deo.,  and  Jan. 23.25 

George  W.  Bartlett,  labor  of  eight  men  Nov.  30  and  Dec  1    .  12.00 

"      "         "         stove  funnel 2.64 

"*''*'         use  of  branch,  Nov.  30  and  Dec.  1  .    .    .  10.00 

R.  B.  Henderson,  use  of  launch,  Nov.  17 5.00 

$2301.83 

Balance  on  hand  Feb.  15,  1901  (for  furnishings,  etc.)  ....     $238.22 


Report  of  the  Trustees  of  Real  Estate  for  1000. 

The  Trustees  of  Real  Estate  respectfully  report,  that  the 
Shelbume  Reservation  continues  to  gain  in  beauty,  now  that 
the  ground  has  been  cleared  from  rubbish  and  inclosed  Ky  neat 
fences,  and  that  nearly  all  the  trees  which  were  planted  have 
lived  and  grown.  Two  neat  and  appropriate  signs  mark  the 
reservation.  Twice  during  the  summer  a  fire,  undoubtedly 
caused  by  sparks  from  locomotives  upon  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
road, spread  from  its  location  upon  our  land,  and  was  ex- 
tinguished  with  considerable  difficulty.  We  trust  that  our 
correspondence  with  the  corporation  will  lead  to  greater  care 
upon  its  part  in  the  future. 

The  paths  through  and  from  the  Randolph  Reservation  have 
been  extended  and  improved,  and  their  use  to  gain  the  mountain 
summits  increases  every  year.  During  the  autumn  its  bound- 
aries have  been  marked.  The  revised  map  of  the  northern  slopes 
of  Mts.  Madison,  Adams,  and  Jefferson,  issued  last  summer  by 
Mr.  Louis  F.  Cutter,  formerly  the  Councillor  of  Topography, 
is  in  such  demand  by  visitors  to  the  locality  that  it  is  difficult 
sometimes  to  get  a  copy. 

Upon  the  Joseph  Story  Fay  Reservation,  the  land  within 
the  village,  south  from  the  sawmill,  was  cleared  from  rubbish 
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and  inclo8ed  by  a  neat  fence  last  year,  and  the  forest  tract  sur- 
veyed and  in  part  fenced.  The  fencing  has  been  finished.  The 
trees  which  were  blown  down  during  the  severe  storm  of  Novem- 
ber, 1898,  will  be  got  out  and  sold  this  winter.  The  lot  upon 
the  stage  road  to  the  Profile  House,  which  had  been  sold  by 
Miss  Fay  to  the  town  of  Lincoln  for  a  schoolhouse  and  was 
afterwards  used  as  a  tenement  house,  has  not  been  obtained 
as  yet,  but  negotiations  are  in  progress  by  which  we  hope  it 
will  be  secured  for  the  Club  and  taken  within  the  limits  of  the 
reservation. 

By  way  of  announcing  the  existence  of  this  reservation,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Fay,  there  will  be  carved 
in  the  spring  upon  a  big  boulder  on  the  western  side  of  the 
highway  north  of  the  sawmill  the  following  inscription :  — 

FAY  RESERVATION 

Giyen  to  the 

Appalachian  Mountain  Glab 

In  Memory  of 

JOSEPH  STORY  FAY 

1812-1897. 

Cloth  notices  have  been  posted  that  the  reservation  /^  is  open 
freely  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  all  persons,"  and  that  it 
is  expected  no  one  will  hurt  the  trees,  nor  set  fires,  nor  leave 
papers  or  other  rubbish. 

The  turbulence  of  the  river  during  the  spring  and  autumn 
freshets,  and  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  then  pours  down, 
threaten  to  make  the  channel  between  the  land  within  the  vil- 
lage and  the  island  the  main  channel,  and  so  put  our  island  to 
the  east  of  the  river,  and  also  to  cut  a  passage  through  the  land 
itself.  Both  these  dangers  we  hope  to  meet  by  the  strengthen- 
ing of  our  banks  with  rocks,  the  building  of  a  dam,  and  espe- 
cially the  planting  of  willows  and  trees. 

The  holdings  of  the  Club  have  been  increased  during  the 
year  by  a  second  gift  from  Mary  W.  Eastman,  wife  of  Edson  C. 
Eastman  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  of  a  tract  adjoining  the 
Club's  two  and  a  third  acres  upon  Three  Mile  Island  in  Lake 
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Winnepesaukee,  so  tliat  its  entire  holding  now  amounts  to  be- 
tween five  and  six  acres.  Mr.  B.  B.  Lawrence  has  bought  from 
Mrs.  Eastman,  upon  his  own  account,  a  tract  of  ten  acres,  and 
Mrs.  Eastman  has  given  an  agreement  to  convey  to  the  Club 
the  remainder  of  the  island  at  a  fixed  price.  Subscriptions  have 
been  made  of  enough  money  to  make  this  purchase  and  to  erect 
upon  the  island  a  permanent  camp ;  and  for  the  present  the 
camp  and  island  have  been  put  into  the  hands  of  a  committee, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  J.  F.  Beede,  and  Mr.  Shepard. 
The  path  up  Mount  Grace  has  been  marked  with  signs ;  and 
cloth  notices  like  those  of  the  Fay  Reservation  have  been  posted. 

For  the  Trustees. 

Habyey  N.  Shepabd,  CJiairman. 


Reports  of  the  Councillors  for  the  Autumn  of  1901. 

Topography. 

Bt  Fbkdebio  Emdioott. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Topography  has  been  this 
year  in  the  direction  of  publication.  Two  hundred  and  fifteen 
blue  print  copies  of  Mr.  Louis  F.  Cutter's  revised  map  of  the 
northern  slopes  of  Mts.  Madison,  Adams,  and  Jefferson,  have 
been  issued  at  a  cost  of  $20.34.  From  sales  of  these  the  sum  of 
f38.75  has  been  received,  making  the  net  profit  on  account 
of  the  map  $18.41.  The  thanks  of  the  Club  are  due  to  Mr. 
Cutter  for  his  excellent  work,  and  to  Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Chase 
at  the  Bavine  House,  and  Miss  Clark  at  the  Summit  House,  for 
their  interest  in  bringing  the  map  to  the  notice  of  lovers  of  the 
mountains.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  map  can  be  gradually 
extended  to  cover  the  whole  Presidential  Bange,  as  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey's  maps,  from  financial  limitations, 
give  only  a  rough  approximation  to  the  real  contours. 

A  photo-lithographic  copy  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Chamberlain's  pano- 
ramic view  from  Prospect  Hill,  Waltham,  has  been  printed  and 
will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  Appalachia.  This  view 
gives  the  names  and  distinctive  features  of  over  three  hundred 
prominent  objects  to  be  seen  in  a  clear  day  from  the  summit  of 
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the  hill.  Three  hundred  additional  copies  to  be  sold  separately 
were  also  ordered,  but  owing  to  an  enlargement  of  the  edition 
of  Afpalachia  they  will  all  be  used  in  the  next  number.  If 
possible,  more  copies  will  be  printed. 

Some  attention  has  been  given  during  the  year  to  the  subject 
of  a  map  giving  the  location  of  the  principal  summits  of  New 
England,  which  is  much  needed.  This  should  also  include  the 
Adirondack  and  Catskill  regions,  and  the  Canadian  summits, 
visible  from  Mt.  Washington,  and  perhaps  from  Mt.  Mansfield. 
So  far  as  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  are  con- 
cerned, the  material  from  which  it  could  be  made  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Government  maps  and  other  publications.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  western  part  of  Vermont,  and 
the  southwestern  part  of  Maine.  The  White  Mountain  region 
is  well  shown  by  the  Club's  map  of  the  White  Mountains,  and 
also  by  four  of  the  United  States  sheets;  but  the  rest  of  New 
Hampshire,  with  the  exception  of  the  neighborhood  of  Monad- 
nock,  has  no  accurate  map.  New  Hampshire,  which  reaps  a 
greater  financial  harvest  from  its  topographical  features  than 
any  other  New  England  State,  finds  it  impossible  to  cooperate 
with  the  United  States  in  the  survey. 


Reports  of  the  Councillors  for  the  Autumn  of  1900. 

Art. 

Bt  Mabel  C.  Chester. 

The  most  important  gift  of  the  year  to  the  Department  of 
Art  has  been  a  collection  of  photographs  which  were  formerly 
the  property  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Thomdike,  and  which  have  been 
given  to  the  Club  by  her  heirs.  It  consists  of  more  than  800 
pictures,  600  of  whieh  are  stereoscopic  views.  Among  them  are 
many  superb  scenes  in  the  Pyrenees  and  in  out-of-the-way  cor- 
ners of  France  and  Switzerland.  Germany  is  well  represented, 
and  there  are  a  few  Russian  and  Japanese  prints,  while  the 
stereoscopic  views  deal  with  our  own  continent  from  Alaska  to 
Mexico. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Julia  E.  Hoffman  for  a  beautiful 

APPALACHIA  IX  24 
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picture  of  Mt.  Hood,  which  has  been  framed,  and  hangs  on  the 
wall  of  the  reception  room,  where  it  has  been  much  admired  by 
all  who  have  seen  it. 

Mr.  Walter  D.  Wilcox  has  given  us  further  evidence  of  his 
artistic  work  through  the  portfolio  which  he  has  presented  con- 
taining five  charming  views  taken  in  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

From  Mr.  Henry  G.  Peabody  we  have  received  a  book  con- 
taining an  interesting  set  of  pictures  taken  in  the  Grand 
Canyon,  Arizona. 

We  have  purchased  from  Mr.  George  R.  King  a  series  of  his 
fine  North  Carolina  photographs,  which,  when  supplemented 
by  the  set  which  he  has  offered  to  give  to  the  Club,  will  fill  a 
special  album. 

The  accumulation  of  separate  mounted  photographs  through 
the  efforts  of  previous  Councillors  has  been  so  great  that  it 
was  necessary  to  devise  a  system  for  storing  them  safely  and 
conveniently.  Accordingly,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Ritchie, 
to  whom  the  Councillor  has  been  much  indebted  throughout  the 
year,  cases  and  sets  of  drawers  have  been  purchased,  and  now 
all  the  stereoscopic  views,  and  all  the  smaller  mounted  prints, 
have  dust-proof  boxes  which  serve  also  to  classify  them  roughly. 

During  the  last  twelve  months  all  the  volumes  which  required 
it  have  been  distinctly  lettered  on  the  back,  and  the  views  con- 
tained in  them  made  more  easily  accessible.  The  new  album 
just  completed  contains  Mrs.  Thorndike's  French  prints,  some 
65  in  number. 

Frequent  calls  for  special  photographs  have  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  having  some  definite  system  of  arrangement,  and, 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Mrs.  Lewis  B.  Tarlton,  a 
simple  library  classification  has  been  adopted,  which  is  capable 
of  extension  with  the  growth  of  the  collection.  Special  thanks 
are  due  to  Mrs.  Tarlton  for  further  aid  in  the  writing  of  suit- 
able catalogue  cards. 

There  have  been  several  exhibitions  within  the  year.  The 
first,  at  the  annual  reception,  was  largely  of  water-colors,  one 
series  of  which  by  Miss  S.  M.  Barstow  and  another  by  Mr. 
Walter  L.  Chaloner  covered  the  wall  space  in  the  exhibition 
hall.  Mr.  L.  L.Willcutt  loaned  for  the  occasion  50  beautifully 
tinted  Japanese  photographs,  including  the   cherry  blossoms, 
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cryptomeria  avenue,  and  many  other  scenes,  familiar  and  un- 
familiar to  us  ;  and  there  were  also  four  large  Japanese  pictures 
lent  by  Mrs.  W.  E.  Bowditch.  Mr.  Alexis  H.  French  sent  two 
of  his  fine  White  Mountain  views,  enlarged  from  smaller  photo- 
graphs, and  Mr.  Frederic  Endicott  exhibited  the  choice  col- 
lection which  resulted  from  his  trip  to  Bipton,  Vermont,  the  pre- 
vious autumn.  These  were  supplemented  by  the  interesting 
albums  of  Miss  Katharine  H.  Andrews,  Mr.  E.  W.  Howe,  Mr. 
French,  Mr.  F.  V.  Fuller,  Mr.  Charles  Pollock,  and  Dr.  James 
S.  Thomdike. 

At  the  President's  '^  at  home  '*  at  the  Club  rooms  in  May,  Mr. 
King  exhibited  a  beautiful  series  of  views  of  the  park  systems 
throughout  the  country,  and  of  North  Carolina,  beside  some 
foreign  subjects,  part  of  which  were  artistically  colored  by  Mrs. 
Ruf  us  F.  Williams. 

The  reunions  of  the  Minnewaska  trip  and  the  Jackson  snow- 
shoe  trip  each  brought  together  an  admirable  collection  of  pic- 
tures of  those  outings,  which  remained  on  view  for  some  days  in 
the  rooms. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  there  have  been  frequent 
changes  in  the  prints  exhibited  in  the  reception  room,  among 
them  being  Mr.  Wilcox's  Canadian  views,  a  small  portion  of 
the  Sella  collection,  which  has  returned  from  its  library  tour, 
and  Mr.  Reid's  Matterhom  pictures,  which  were  hung  for  the 
reception  given  to  Mr.  Whymper  in  October. 


REPORT   OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  SELLA 

COLLECTION. 

Early  in  October,  notice  was  received  from  the  Library  Art  Club, 
under  whose  auspices  the  Sella  CoUection  has  been  moving  through 
the  towns  and  cities  of  New  England  since  November,  1898,  that  the 
various  sets  had  now  nearly  completed  their  round,  and  would  shortly  be 
surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  Committee.  Almost  simultaneously 
came  a  request  from  the  authorities  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  that 
the  pictures  might  be  displayed  in  their  art  department  at  least  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  lectures  on  mountain  climbing,  to  be  given 
as  a  Lowell  Institute  course  by  our  honorary  member,  Mr.  Edward 
Whymper,  of  London.     This  request  was  gladly  granted,  and  again 
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the  Boston  public  had  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  a  view  of  a  large 
selection  of  representative  pictures. 

From  the  Public  Library  they  were  delivered  over  to  the  Com- 
mittee. An  inspection  reveals  the  fact  that  the  Collection  is  in  a  very 
satisfactory  condition,  indeed  astonishingly  so  when  one  considers  that 
for  now  nearly  seven  years  it  has  been  almost  continuously  upon  exhi- 
bition, and  for  the  last  two,  passing  at  brief  intervals  of  three  weeks 
from  one  place  to  another,  subject  to  all  the  consequent  wear  and  tear. 
No  better  compliment  could  be  paid  to  the  painstaking,  scrupulous 
care  with  which  they  have  been  handled  by  those  to  whom  they  have 
been  intrusted.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  mounts  have  suffered  seri- 
ously; but  these  have  in  a  multitude  of  instances  been  carefully 
repaired.  Occasionally  more  serious  injury  has  been  suffered,  partic- 
ularly in  the  case  of  the  less  manageable  enlargements.  In  general, 
however,  the  photographs  themselves  may  be  declared  to  be  in  almost 
as  good  a  condition  as  when  they  were  taken  from  the  walls  of  the 
Art  Club  gallery  in  1893.  Deterioration  by  fading  affects  but  a  small 
percentage  of  the  pictures  of  the  collection.  The  loss  during  the  seven 
years  appears  to  be  only  nineteen ;  none  of  these  have  vanished  during 
the  control  of  the  Library  Art  Club. 

The  question  of  a  policy  for  the  future  at  once  confronted  Ihe  Com- 
mittee. Should  it  be  held  that  the  educative  mission  to  which  Ihe 
Club  had  devoted  its  unique  possession  was  now  accomplished,  and 
that  the  natural  wish  to  have  these  views  available  for  inspection  at  all 
times  at  our  Club  rooms  should  at  last  be  fulfiUed  ?  Or  should  it  still 
be  offered  as  freely  as  hitherto  to  all  responsible  societies  that  might 
ask  for  it?  After  due  consideration,  the  Committee  was  unanimous 
in  its  decision  to  recommend  to  the  Club  a  compromise  course :  that  a 
set  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  photographs  — 
those  most  representative  of  the  physiography  of  the  Alps  and  the 
Caucasus,  at  the  same  time  showing  the  manner  of  life  in  these 
regions,  and  not  omitting  particularly  striking  specimens  of  photo- 
graphic art  —  should  be  selected,  and  henceforth  be  known  as  ^'  The 
Loan  CoUection  of  Sella  Views ; "  while  the  balance,  some  three 
hundred,  should  be  reserved  at  the  Club  room  under  such  conditions 
as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Committee  for  1901. 

The  Committee  furthermore  voted  to  recommend  to  the  Committee 
for  the  ensuing  year  to  ask  of  the  incoming  council  an  appropriation 
sufficient  to  put  the  entire  coUection  in  as  perfect  condition  as  pos- 
sible ;  or,  if  this  is  not  immediately  feasible,  enough  to  do  this  for 
the  proposed  "  Loan  Collection."  This  involves  the  remounting  of  a 
large  number  of  the  views ;  indeed,  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the 
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harmonious  effect  by  a  variety  of  colors,  all  the  pictures  of  this  special 
set  should  be  similarly  treated.  It  will  apparently  be  possible,  as  the 
original  mounts  are  upon  a  comparatively  thin  cardboard,  to  trim 
away  this  card  to  the  size  of  the  photograph,  and  mount  the  view 
thus  trimmed  upon  another  card  of  the  original  size.  It  is  believed 
that,  by  a  careful  rebumishing,  numerous  slight  abrasions  can  be 
almost  entirely  removed. 

Miss  W.  B.  Smith,  of  Cambridge,  the  Secretary  of  the  Library 
Art  Club,  communicates  the  f  oUowing  interesting  items :  — 

^^  During  1900,  groups  1,  2,  and  3  of  the  Sella  CoUection  have 
been  exhibited  thirty-three  times  between  January  1  and  November  13. 
Group  4,  which  we  have  had  since  May  15,  has  been  exhibited  nine 
times,  principally  through  the  southeastern  part  of  Massachusetts. 
The  length  of  time  for  each  exhibit  is  three  weeks.  The  printed  ex- 
tracts .  .  .  will  illustrate  in  some  measure  how  much  the  pictures 
have  been  appreciated." 

^^  Group  4,"  here  mentioned,  was  made  up  from  pictures  originally 
discarded  in  the  selection  of  the  original  three  groups,  of  about  one 
hundred  pictures  each,  chosen  as  most  available  for  the  exhibits  of  the 
Library  Art  Club.  Nevertheless  —  and  such  is  the  nature  of  these 
exquisite  pictures  that  it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  —  these  rejected 
specimens  make  of  themselves  a  set  not  inferior  in  interest  to  any  of  the 
others.  Indeed,  they  were  sent  to  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  in  February 
to  be  exhibited  under  the  auspices  of  the  School  Board,  where,  we  are 
informed,  ^'they  attracted  an  unusual  amount  of  attention."  The 
writer  adds,  ^^  we  hope  that  another  year  we  may  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  another  series." 

No  pains  have  been  spared  by  the  Library  Art  Club  to  furnish  with 
the  several  sets  various  helps  in  the  way  of  labels,  maps,  notes,  and 
newspaper  clippings,  all  of  which,  with  the  carefully  and  ingeniously 
constructed  packing-boxes  provided  with  bolts  and  padlocks,  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  Committee. 

Charles  E.  Fay, 

Mabel  C.  Chester,  Committee 

Helen  £.  Endicott,  V  on  the 

WiLLLA^  H.  Lawrence,      Sella  CoUection. 
William  O.  Witherell, 
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Reports  of  the  Councillors  for  the  Autumn  of  1900. 

Exploration. 

Bt  Charles  L.  Notes. 

This  year,  as  last,  the  only  reports  of  work  done  that  have 
reached  the  Councillor  refer  to  the  domain  of  the  Canadian 
Alps.  Several  members  of  the  Club  passed  considerable  time 
in  this  region,  and  although  the  bad  weather  largely  interfered 
with  climbing  and  exploration,  so  that  no  new  peaks  of  the  first 
order  were  ascended,  several  secondary  summits  were  scaled  for 
the  first  time,  and  certain  first-class  peaks  reascended. 

For  the  first  time  Americans  have  reached  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Sir  Donald,  as  here  reported  by  Mr.  George  Vaux,  Jr.  Mt. 
Stephen  was  several  times  ascended,  and  for  the  first  time  by  a 
lady.  It  is  reported  that  the  north  peak  of  Mt.  Victoria  was 
climbed,  and  a  second  ascent  of  Mt.  Lef  roy  made,  this  time  by 
the  couloir,  and  that  no  difficulty  was  encountered  by  the  party. 
No  details  of  these  ascents  have  reached  the  Councillor. 

Accounts  of  a  number  of  interesting  climbs  by  Professor  A. 
Michael,  and  of  an  exploration  of  a  new  pass  over  the  main 
range  of  the  Rockies  by  Mr.  Charles  S.  Thompson  are  hereto 
appended,  as  also  a  discussion,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Scattergood,  of 
the  topography  and  a  seemingly  desirable  nomenclature  of  the 
high  mountains  in  the  region  he  has  reconnoitred  between  the 
Ottertail  Creek  and  Beaverfoot  River. 

Recent  Climbs  in  the  Selkirks  and  Canadian  Rockies.     By 

Arthur  Michael. 

First  Attack  on  Cathedral  Peak.  —  Left  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way at  the  third  siding  above  Field,  and  skirted  around  the  mountain 
to  the  extreme  southwest,  where  we  found  a  long  and  difficult  couloir, 
which  brought  us  up  to  the  glacier  on  the  west  face.  We  made  for 
what  seemed  the  highest  of  the  several  rock-peaks,  and  finally  —  at 
4.30  p.  M.  —  reached  a  gully  between  these  peaks  which  were  inacces- 
sible from  this  point,  which  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from 
the  summit.  The  lateness  of  the  hour  prevented  us  from  exploring 
further.  A  good  rock  climb.  We  were  in  rain  or  snow  the  whole  day. 
With  Mr.  J.  H.  Scattergood,  and  C.  Hosier  as  guide. 
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First  Ascent  of  Emerald  Peak,  Canadian  Rockies.  —  Climbed  to 
a  little  alp  above  Lake  Emerald  and  to  the  left  of  moraine,  which 
was  foUowed  to  the  glacier.  Up  glacier  and  snowfield  and  finally 
tamed  to  the  right,  ascending  steep  snow-slopes  to  the  long  snow- 
ridge  which  led  to  a  small  stone-cap,  the  highest  point.  About  10,200 
feet.  One  of  the  finest  views  I  have  seen  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. No  difficulty  for  mountaineers.  The  peak  overlooks  the  valley 
of  the  north  fork  of  the  Wapta.     With  C.  Hftsler  as  guide. 

First  Ascent  of  Mt.  Swanzy.  —  September  6.  Skirted  Mt.  Abbott, 
on  side  towards  Mt.  Bonney,  crossed  Lily  glacier,  and  ascended  on 
east  side  of  Swanzy,  keeping  the  rocks ;  near  the  summit  it  was  neces- 
sary to  turn  to  the  extreme  left  to  find  a  place  where  the  rock-cap 
could  be  ascended.  Moderately  hard  rock  climbing  in  places.  Mag- 
nificent view.  Returned  through  gap  between  Rampart  and  Dome, 
and  down  Asulkan  glacier.  With  Mr.  S.  Spenser,  and  E.  Feuz  and 
F.  Michel  as  guides. 

First  Ascent  of  Mt.  Grizzly  in  the  Hermit  Range.  —  Turned  in 
from  the  summit  of  Rogers  Pass,  and  camped  overnight  between  the 
glaciers  coming  from  Swiss  Peaks  and  from  Mt.  Grizzly.  Rained  hard 
during  the  night,  and  next  morning  (September  3)  the  only  moun- 
tain visible  was  part  of  Mt.  Grizzly.  Crossed  the  glacier  to  the  right, 
and  ascended  to  the  ridge  at  a  point  where  the  rocks  are  lowest  above 
glacier.  Followed  ridge,  most  of  the  time  on  rocks,  to  summit.  No 
special  difficulty.  About  10,000  feet.  View  must  be  grand  in  fine 
weather.     With  E.  Feuz  and  F.  Michel  as  guides. 

Ascents  of  Mt.  Sir  Donald  in  1900.    By  George  Vaux,  Jr. 

Whilst  nothing  by  way  of  novelty  can  be  claimed  for  a  third 
ascent,  a  few  notes  may  not  prove  uninteresting,  as  supplementary  to 
the  narrative  of  M.  Leprince-Ringuet,  which  appears  in  this  issue  of 
Appalachia. 

Leaving  Glacier  House  at  2.40  a.  m.,  on  July  11,  1900,  a  most 
promising  morning,  we  followed  almost  exactly  the  descending  route 
of  his  party.  It  was  nearly  eight  A.  M.  wh^i  we  reached  the  top  of 
the  n^v^  of  the  small  glacier  lying  at  the  base  of  the  western  face 
of  the  mountain.  We  here  experienced  great  difficulty,  and  consumed 
over  an  hour  in  discovering  a  practicable  route  across  a  bergschrund 
of  great  width  and  apparently  unfathomable  depth.  A  possible  way 
was  at  last  found,  but  it  involved  a  dangerous  traverse  across  an 
exceedingly  steep  snow  slope,  which  had  become  very  soft  and  trea- 
cherous under  the  influence  of  the  afternoon  sun,  by  the  time  of  our 
descent.     After  careful  rock  climbing,  though  in  no  place  very  diffi- 
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cult,  we  attained  the  argte  at  eleven,  and  after  a  rest  reached  the 
summit  at  12.45  P.  m.  The  weather  conditions  had  now  changed, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  amidst  the  appalling  sur- 
roundings of  a  violent  thunderstorm.  Prudence  compelled  us  to  take 
shelter  under  an  overhanging  cliff  to  gain  protection  from  the  ice  and 
stones  which  soon  began  to  fall,  loosened  by  the  rain  and  wind.  The 
total  time  occupied  in  the  descent,  including  stops,  was  ten  minutes 
less  than  six  hours.  It  was  evident  that  the  route  followed  is  the 
easiest  so  far  discovered  for  the  ascent  of  this  peak,  and  brings  the 
summit  within  fair  climbing  distance  for  a  day's  trip  from  Glacier 
House.  On  Aug^ust  14,  1900,  Sir  Donald  was  climbed  by  Mr.  J. 
Henry  Scattergood,  of  Philadelphia,  who  took  the  same  course.  The 
bergschrund  on  this  occasion  gave  but  little  trouble,  as  the  guides  were 
now  familiar  with  the  best  way  of  overcoming  it,  and  its  condition  was 
far  less  forbidding  than  it  was  a  month  earlier.  Mr.  Scattergood's 
time  to  the  top  was  accordingly  considerably  less  than  mine. 

A  New  Pass  at  the  Head  of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan River.     By  Charles  S.  Thompson. 

I  LEFT  Laggan  at  five  o'clock  Tuesday  afternoon,  Aug^t  6,  taking 
Frank  McNichol  as  cook  and  packer,  with  four  horses,  two  pack 
and  two  saddle.  Neither  Frank  nor  I  had  ever  been  beyond  the 
Upper  Bow  Lake,  and  our  ignorance  of  the  trail  and  our  fear  of 
meeting  insurmountable  difficulties  if  we  lost  it,  made  our  outward 
progress  a  day  slower  than  our  return.  The  trail,  however,  from  the 
Upper  Bow  Lake  to  the  Forks  of  the  Saskatchewan  proved  good, 
except  in  two  places,  —  a  very  bad  two  hours'  exasperating  tumble 
through  burnt  timber  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Bow  divide,  and  a 
bad  fault  at  a  very  large  stream  coming  from  the  east  about  eight 
miles  further  north,  where  the  trail  with  a  quick  turn  disappears  in 
the  stream  bed  only  to  reappear  two  or  three  miles  further  down. 
From  the  stream  to  Upper  Waterfowl  Lake,  follow  the  right  hank 
closely.  Taken  all  in  all,  the  journey  through  the  valley  of  the  Little 
Fork  from  the  Bow  Divide  to  the  Forks  of  the  North  Saskatchewan 
is  the  most  pleasing  valley  trip  in  the  mountains.  The  woods  are  for 
the  most  part  well  preserved,  and  as  you  approach  the  Forks,  simply 
superb  in  their  primeval  simplicity.  The  mountains  of  the  west,  the 
Continental  Divide,  trace  the  western  side  of  the  valley  with  perpen- 
dicular cliffs ;  the  mountains  on  the  east,  less  precipitous,  are  strikingly 
modeUed. 

We  came  down  to  the  Forks  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  at  dusk 
on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  August  12.     For  a  short  space,  just  before 
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reaching  the  valley  floor,  the  trail  passes  along  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  Little  Fork  Canyon,  and  the  yiew  thus  given  of  the  surrounding 
mountains,  apparently  encircling  the  valley,  and  their  height  enhanced 
by  its  breadth,  makes  a  picture  of  magnificent  contrasts.  Seen  as  we 
saw  it,  in  the  purple  evening  shadows,  it  was  one  not  to  be  forgotten. 

On  Monday  morning  we  crossed  to  the  north  bank,  making  three 
fords,  the  Little  Fork,  the  Middle  Fork,  and  the  North  Fork,  in  Ihe 
order  named,  and  in  a  semicircular  route  above  their  junction,  in  pre- 
ference to  swinmiing  the  North  Saskatchewan,  which  is  a  river  of  the 
first  order,  inmiediately  below  their  confluence.  As  it  was,  our  horses 
were  twice  beyond  their  depth  in  the  Middle  Fork  and  once  on  the 
North  Fork.  The  difficulty  in  crossing,  however,  was  not  so  great 
as  we  had  feared,  and  would  present  no  difficulties  except  during  the 
July  floods.  The  trail  up  the  east  side  of  the  North  Branch  is  easily 
located  by  remnants  of  old  Indian  tepees  prominently  placed  at  its 
mouth,  and  followed  with  equal  ease  (except  for  a  mile  of  burnt 
timber)  for  eight  miles  north  under  the  precipice  of  Mt.  Wilson.  Then 
it  comes  down  to  the  flood  plains  of  the  North  Fork,  over  which  it 
runs  very  indefinitely  to  the  junction  of  the  West  Branch  with  the 
North  Fork.  However,  the  going  —  day  mixed  with  small  stones  — 
is  good  anywhere. 

Mr.  Thomas  £.  Wilson,  of  Banff,  had  advised  me  of  some  informa- 
tion that  he  had  had  from  an  Lidian,  that  there  was  a  pass  suitable  for 
horses  over  the  Continental  Divide  at  the  head  of  the  West  Branch, 
provided  the  winter's  snow  had  not  been  heavy,  and  Wilson  himself 
said  that  he  had  been  some  distance  up  that  valley,  and  that  he  thought 
there  was  a  possibility  of  such  a  crossing.  The  Topographical  Survey 
had  no  information  regarding  such  a  pass,  and  if  it  existed  there  was 
no  record  of  its  being  crossed  by  a  white  man.  I  had  originally  pro- 
posed to  cross  the  pass,  if  it  were  possible,  to  join  Messrs.  Collie,  Stut- 
field,  and  Stevens,  who  were  exploring  up  the  Bush  River  on  the  west 
side  of  the  dividing  range ;  and  when  the  shortness  of  my  leave  of 
absence  definitely  seemed  to  prevent  the  hope  of  such  a  meeting,  I 
decided  to  adhere  to  a  portion  of  the  plan  and  ascertain  if  such  a 
transcontinental  pass  existed. 

We  turned  up  the  West  Branch,  a  rather  more  considerable  stream 
than  the  North  Fork  above  the  junction  of  the  two  streams,  at  four 
o'clock  Tuesday  afternoon,  August  14,  and  slowly  worked  our  way 
through  the  woods  along  the  margin  of  the  stream,  camping  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  up,  on  a  muddy  flat  There  was  good  water  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley,  but  our  side,  the  northern,  was  dry,  and  we 
were  to  our  disgust  forced  to  drink  the  milky  flow  of  the  Branch.     On 
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Wednesday  we  had  the  choice  of  following  the  winding  river  through 
muskeags  (the  entire  lower  valley  of  the  Branch  for  ten  miles  is  a 
desolation  of  swamp,  and,  higher  up,  of  stony  flats)  or  breaking  our 
way  through  the  woods  on  a  steep  hillside.  ^  My  former  unpleasant 
experiences  with  mired  horses  led  us  mistakenly  to  choose  the  hill- 
side. Progress  was  slow,  owing  to  frequent  ascents  and  descents  to 
avoid  fallen  trees.  Twice  it  seemed  as  if  we  could  neither  go  forward 
or  go  down,  but  must  either  retreat  or  climb  a  thousand  feet  or  so 
above  timber  line.  It  was  better  to  try  the  muskeags,  and  at  four 
o'clock  we  managed  to  get  a  lead  down  a  gully  that  brought  us  safely 
again  to  the  river.  Progress  was  then  really  easy,  and  at  seven  we^ 
pitched  our  camp  at  an  elbow  of  the  river,  and  looked  due  south  upon 
the  Lyell  group  and  glaciers,  a  really  tremendous  spectacle  as  seen 
through  the  cloud  and  mist  of  a  heavy  rain-storm.  Having  found  the 
muskeags  not  formidable  here,  we  drove  our  course  the  next  day 
directly  up  the  valley  towards  these  glaciers,  indifferent  to  the  winding 
river,  and  fording  it,  horse  belly  deep,  a  dozen  times  during  the  day. 
We  camped  at  night  two  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  Lyell  glaciers, 
where  a  side  valley  leads  directly  west. 

Friday,  the  17th,  it  rained  hard,  but  my  time  was  so  limited  that 
we  decided  to  find  the  pass  that  day  if  possible.  We  made  the  mis- 
take of  supposing  it  much  nearer  than  it  was,  and,  having  much  to  do 
in  camp,  we  did  not  start  until  half-past  nine.  An  hour  and  a  half  of 
hard  walking  showed  that  the  valley  we  were  in  headed  in  a  great 
glacier  coming  down  from  the  snow  fields  between  Mt.  Bryce  and  Mt. 
Columbia,  and  that  our  only  hope  for  a  pass  lay  in  a  col  between  the 
former  mountain  and  an  extension  of  the  Lyell  massif  that  made  the 
southern  side  of  the  valley.  It  was  problematical  whether  we  could 
test  this  col  by  three,  —  it  was  then  eleven,  —  and  unless  we  made  it  by 
that  time  we  were  certain  of  a  night  in  the  wet  underbrush  without 
fire.  I  told  Frank  what  might  happen,  and  we  agreed  to  put  the 
matter  to  a  finish.  At  one  o'clock  we  broke  down  to  the  stream  which 
drains  the  valley  at  a  point  directly  beneath  the  col,  where  two  streams 
come  tumbling  down  the  left  bank  in  striking  waterfalls.  The  lack 
of  erosion  at  these  falls  was  remarkable.  It  looked  as  if  the  streams 
were  new  at  that  point.  The  direction  of  our  route  now  changed  to 
due  south,  at  right  angles  to  our  former  route,  as  we  climbed  the 
hillside  toward  the  col.  Suddenly  we  looked  down  upon  an  exquisite 
turquoise  blue  lake  (alt.  6500  feet)  that  lay  across  the  foot  of  the  col. 
Beyond  the  lake  the  land  very  abruptly  rose  in  broken  precipices,  that 
echoed  the  sound  of  a  waterfaU.  We  were  obliged  to  drop  to  the 
lake  shore,  where  we  found  a  well-worn  animal  trail.     As  these  trails 
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always  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance,  we  allowed  it  to  take  us 
to  the  western  end  of  the  lake  and  up  a  stone  slide  in  that  south- 
west angle.  As  we  climbed,  it  began  spitting  snow,  and  the  mists 
dropped  several  points  down  the  side  of  Mt.  Bryce.  It  was  very 
chilly.  Once  at  the  top  of  the  rock  side,  we  saw  a  rolling  stretch  of 
land  sparsely  covered  with  firs,  intersected  by  irreg^olar  ledges  that 
ran  from  Bryce  toward  the  Lyell  side.  The  intervening  depressions 
were  soft  and  mossy,  an  encouraging  sign  that  we  were  near  the  uncer- 
tain parting  of  waters.  The  farthest  ledge  was  the  highest,  and  it 
looked  as  though  from  thence  we  might  see  something.  We  did.  It 
was,  as  I  have  said,  a  cloudy  day,  but  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  every- 
thing below  8500  feet  was  visible  for  miles.  We  looked  down  a  great 
gray  tunnel  over  a  great  sweep  of  spruce  wilderness,  drained  by  a 
winding  stream  that  apparently  ran  against  a  rocky  ridge  at  right 
angles  to  its  course  ten  miles  away.  From  Mr.  Collie,  who,  curiously 
enough,  was  not  more  than  twelve  miles  from  us  that  day,  just  around 
the  hidden  bend  of  this  stream,  I  learn  that  this  ridge  marks  the  west 
bank  of  the  Bush  River,  to  which  the  valley's  stream  is  tributary. 

Sending  Frank  some  distance  down  the  Pacific  slope,  where  some 
trees  offered  protection  from  the  wind,  I  set  up  the  camera  in  a  de- 
sperate attempt  to  photograph  a  near-by  glacier  coming  down  from 
Bryce,  took  the  altitude  (7100  feet,  aneroid)  and  the  compass  direc- 
tion (N.  190  W.)  and  then  ran  down  to  Frank's  shelter  for  a  mouthful 
of  chocolate  and  jerked  beef.  We  arrived  at  the  pass  at  three  o'clock ; 
we  were  tentward  bound  at  half-past  three,  halting  again  on  the  water- 
shed to  drink  British  Columbia  in  one  stream  and  Alberta  in  another, 
snapping  the  camera  on  the  dividing  ledge.  We  noted  these  facts : 
that  the  lowest  point  of  the  pass  was  nearer  Lyell  and  about  300  feet 
below  us,  making  the  pass  about  6800  feet ;  that  spruce  trees  com- 
pletely covered  the  lower  portion ;  and  that  there  was  another  lake 
just  within  the  Alberta  side,  smaller  but  quite  as  blue  as  the  one  we 
first  discovered.  It  was  a  race  between  darkness  and  ourselves  all  the 
way  home,  and  not  until  we  made  the  last  mile  in  the  dusk  was  I 
certain  that  we  had  won. 

On  Saturday  we  explored  the  Lyell  glaciers,  of  which  there  are 
three,  very  fine  and  jointly  larger  than  any  I  have  yet  examined,  but 
separately  not  as  fine  as  Peyto  Glacier  further  south.  As  this  glacier 
flows  north  and  is  weU  shadowed,  the  snout  reaches  the  abnormally 
low  altitude  of  5500  feet,  and  there  is  a  large  extent  of  compara- 
tively level  ice  before  the  ice  falls  begin  (6500  feet).  It  is  distinctly 
the  lady's  glacier  of  the  mountains,  and  by  beginning  at  the  snout  of 
the  earlier  glacier  and  going  to  the  central  ice  fall,  thence  westward 
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to  the  foot  of  the  western  ice  fall,  it  is,  I  think,  possihle  to  go  five  or 
six  miles  over  easy  dry  glacier.  On  Sonday  morning  we  began  our 
return  to  Laggan,  and  arrived  there  the  following  Sunday  morning, 
August  25,  after  an  exciting  crossing  of  the  North  Saskatchewan 
forks,  and  a  delightful  snow-storm  —  ^^  quite  like  Christmas  "  —  from 
the  Upper  Bow  Lake  to  Laggan. 

The  weather  was  very  uncertain,  —  only  five  perfectly  clear  days 
out  of  eighteen,  —  but  as  we  had  planned  no  high  climbing  we  were 
not  thwarted  in  any  plans,  and  the  wonderful  cloud  movements  over 
the  peaks  and  drifting  mists  over  the  mountains  fully  compensated  for 
the  delays  that  the  wet  caused  us.  Li  the  woods  a  thorough  soaking 
—  provided  you  do  not  have  to  sleep  in  wet  clothing  —  is  far  from 
disagreeable. 

Notes  on  the  Location  of  Mt.  Vaux  and  Chancellor  Peak 
(Canadlan  Rockies).    By  J.  Henby  Scattergood. 

The  ascent  of  Mt.  Mollison,  situated  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
Beaverfoot  River,  was  accomplished  by  the  guides  Christian  H&sler 
and  Jakob  Mttller  and  myself  on  Aug.  20, 1900.  The  purpose  of 
this  expedition  in  the  first  place  was  to  locate  and  ascend  Mt  Vaux, 
but  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  true  location  of  that  mountain 
misled  me  so  much  that  instead  of  making  the  ascent  of  it,  we  located 
and  climbed  another  peak  which  I  have  since  called  Mt  Mollison. 
Inasmuch  as  there  has  existed  in  all  quarters  so  much  uncertainty  as 
to  the  topography  of  the  Ottertail  ranges  of  mountains  grouped  around 
the  two  peaks  Vaux  and  Chancellor,  of  which  I  had  exceUent  views 
from  the  summit  of  Mt.  MoUison,  I  venture  to  here  supply  a  few 
notes,  which  I  trust  will  clear  up  this  question. 

Although  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  correctly  while  I  was  on 
Mt.  Mollison  as  to  the  real  position  of  Mt.  Vaux,  yet  since  that  time 
I  have  received  much  light  on  the  subject  from  a  study  of  photographs 
of  these  mountains  taken  from  no  less  than  seven  different  positions, 
namely  :  (1)  From  a  height  northeast  of  the  fork  of  Ottertail  Creek, 
Fig.  1 ;  (2)  from  Mt.  Stephen,  Fig.  2  ;  (3)  from  hill  south  of  Boulder 
Creek  (not  here  represented)  ;  (4)  from  near  Boulder  Creek,  Fig.  3  ; 
(5)  from  C.  P.  R.  west  of  Leanchoil,  Fig.  4  ;  (6)  from  Ice  River  val- 
ley, Fig.  5 ;  (7)  from  Mt  Mollison,  Fig.  6.  From  all  of  these  ^  it  is 
very  evident  that  in  the  rectangle  bounded  by  the  Kicking  Horse,  the 
Beaverfoot,  including  its  mountain  branch,  and  the  Ottertail  River, 

^  Profiles  sketched  from  1,  4,  and  5  are  appended  to  this  nnmber  of  Appalaghia 
as  Plate  XXXUL,  and  those  sketched  from  2,  6,  and  7  as  Plate  XXXIV. 
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there  are  four  mountains,  namely,  first,  Mt.  G^odsir,  second,  the  so- 
called  ''  snow-dome  "  (Mt.  Vaax),  third,  a  '^  high  sharp  peak  "  (Chan- 
cellor), and  fourth,  Mt.  MoUison,  and  that  their  altitudes  are  in  this 
order.* 

Of  Mt  Groodsir  and  of  its  location  there  has  never  heen  any  reason- 
able doubt  from  the  time  that  it  was  first  seen  and  named,  in  1858,  by 
Dr.  Hector.  For  a  while,  however,  it  was  called  ^'  The  Three  Sisters  " 
in  the  reports  of  the  Topographical  Survey,  but  in  1892  the  original 
name  of  Groodsir  was  readopted. 

About  Mt.  Mollison  there  has  never  been  any  reason  for  confusion, 
unless  it  might  be,  as  is  extremely  unlikely,  that  it  is  Dr.  Hector's 
^'  Pyramid  Mountain." 

But  of  the  other  two,  namely,  the  ^'  snow-dome  "  and  the  '^  high, 
sharp  peak,"  there  have  very  curiously  been  much  uncertainty  and 
error  for  many  years.  It  seems,  on  the  one  hand,  as  if  the  snow-dome 
has  been  the  only  one  to  be  remarked  upon  in  the  views  from  the 
north  and  from  the  east,  and  that  the  high,  sharp  peak  has  been  by 
many  entirely  overlooked  (it  being  visible  only  from  a  considerable 
height  above  Ottertail  valley) ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
view  from  the  west  the  peak  known  as  the  Chancellor  has  been  the 
only  one  to  which  attention  has  been  called.  The  impression  has 
therefore  been  formed  that  there  was  only  one  high  peak  in  the  group 
and  that  what  seemed  a  snow-dome  from  the  north  and  east,  appeared 
as  a  sharp  rocky  spire  from  the  west,  the  explanation  being  that  the 
spire  was  a  western  spur  of  the  dome  somewhat  below  the  latter  and 
yet  concealing  it. 

No  information  can  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  three  maps  that 
have  been  heretofore  published.  *'  Vaux  "  was  a  name  used  by  Dr. 
Hector  in  his  report  to  Captain  Palliser,  and  Palliser  located  it  on  his, 
the  earliest  map.  ''  But  alas  1 "  as  says  Professor  Fay,  ''  this  map  is 
utterly  unreliable  in  matters  of  detail.  We  can  only  say  that  his  Vaux 
is  somewhere  north  of  Groodsir  and  west  of  Lefroy.  Sometimes.  Hec- 
tor makes  it  in  the  Ottertail  range,  again  he  makes  it  the  mountain 
south  of  Kicking  Horse  pass,  from  which  the  line  of  the  watershed 
drops  in  crossing  by  the  pass  to  take  to  the  Waputehk  mountains." 
Neither  can  one  learn  from  Dawson's  map  ^  that  there  are  two 
mountains ;  he  has  apparently  placed  Vaux  in  the  position  of  the  high, 

^  There  are  high  pointe  upon  the  oonneetiiig  ridges,  notably  thoee  marked 
A,  B,  (O,  E,  F,  which  are  almost  as  high  or  higher  than  Mt.  Mollison.  These, 
howerer,  do  not  seem  to  stand  ont  as  §q)arate  mountains  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
four  here  mentioned,  either  forming  a  part  of  one  of  them  or  a  portion  of  a  ridge. 

^  Reconnaiasanee  map,  GeoL  and  Nat  Hist  Surrey  of  Canada,  1885. 
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sharp  peak  (making  its  altitude  10,340  ft),  and  has  omitted  the  snow- 
dome,  which  is  higher,  and  the  name  '^  Chancellor.*'  Nor  on  the  third 
and  latest  map,  that  of  Drewry  and  McArthar,^  are  two  peaks  tabu- 
lated ;  this  map  definitely  marks  the  Chancellor  as  the  snow-doinei 
merely  outlines  the  high  sharp  peak  and  entirely  omits  the  name 
^'  Vaux."  It  is  very  natural,  therefore,  that  the  theory  that  there  is 
only  one  peak  should  have  been  held  by  some.  Its  name  seems  to 
have  been  fixed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  from  the  west  as 
*'  Chancellor,"  and  its  location  by  the  map-makers  as  that  of  the  snow- 
dome.  The  real  situation,  with  names  properly  applied,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  understood.  Recently,  however,  T.  £.  Wilson  of  Banff 
and  F.  M.  Bell-Smith  of  Toronto  have  realized  and  have  privately 
stated  that  the  Chancellor  is  not  the  same  as  the  snow-dome,  but  that 
it  is  the  high,  sharp  peak  further  south,  and  that  the  snow-dome  there- 
fore is  a  separate  mountain,  which  can  properly  and  separately  be 
called  Mt.  Vaux.  According  to  the  Topographical  Survey  this  nam- 
ing of  Chancellor  and  Vaux  has  been  exactly  reversed,  they  consid- 
ering the  Chancellor  the  same  as  the  snow-dome  (as  on  Drewry  and 
Mc Arthur's  map),  and  Mt.  Vaux  as  the  high  sharp  peak  (which 
on  the  map  is  not  named  at  all).  A  close  study  of  the  various 
photographs,  however  will  show  that  this  is  a  theory  that  is  not  ten- 
able. 

The  various  figures  accompanying  these  notes  show  that  the  Yaux- 
Chancellor  group  of  the  Ottertail  mountains  is  joined  with  Mt  Grood- 
sir  by  a  high  divide  which  separates  the  Ice  River  valley  from  the 
Ottertail  valley.  The  north  side  of  this  divide  is  steep  and  rocky,  and 
besides  the  glaciers  on  the  northern  face  of  Mt.  Goodsir  itself,  contains 
a  narrow  glacier  which  quite  fills  up  the  steep  ravine  to  the  east  of  the 
double  summit  marked  C,  the  stream  from  which  flows  into  Ottertail 
Creek.  A  glacier  upon  the  lower  mountain  north  of  Mt  Vaux,  the  one 
marked  G,  also  sends  its  waters  into  the  Ottertail.  The  south  side 
of  this  divide  supports  the  great  ice-fields  that  come  down  from  the 
dome  of  Mt  Vaux,  and  which  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Dawson  as  lying 
at  the  head  of  Ice  River ;  in  fact  they  form  the  middle  source  of  that 
stream. 

Another  high  divide,  marked  I,  connects  Mt.  Vaux  and  its  shoulder 
H  with  Chancellor  Peak,  and  serves  the  double  purpose  of,  first,  a 
watershed  between  Ice  River  and  the  stream  which  flows  into  the 
Kicking  Horse  at  Leanchoil,  and  secondly,  of  a  retaining  wall  for  the 
great  glaciers  of  Mt  Vaux.  The  western  source  of  Ice  River  rises  in 
a  glacier  upon  the  eastern  flank  of  Chancellor  Peak,  and  the  eastern 
^  Report  of  the  Dominion  Topographical  Survey,  1892. 
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branch  in  the  depression  between  tlie  double  summit  marked  C  and 
the  outlying  spurs  A  and  B  of  Mt  Goodsir.  I  was  unable  to  see 
whether  or  not  a  glacier  exists  at  the  head  of  this  depression. 

As  regards  the  feasibility  of  a  route  up  Mt  Vaux,  it  appears  that 
the  gently  sloping  glaciers  must  furnish  the  easiest  course ;  I  think  it 
will  prove  possible  also  to  reach  these  glaciers  from  either  the  Otter- 
tail  or  Ice  River  valley.  The  Chancellor  looks  as  if  it  might  be 
climbed  by  direct  ascent  from  a  little  south  of  Leanchoil,  but  certainly 
the  longer  course  by  way  of  the  range  and  peak  K  is  easier.  The 
ascent  of  Mt.  Groodsir  will  furnish  a  magnificent  climb.  Its  rock 
appears  to  be  of  the  same  hard  nature  as  that  which  forms  Mt.  MoUi- 
son,  and  no  doubt  is  split  by  cleavage  in  the  same  manner.  If  this  is 
the  case,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  find  a  way  up  the  highest  tower 
from  either  the  Ice  River  or  Beaverfoot  side,  though  no  doubt  it  will 
be  a  very  long  rock  climb.  Any  approach  by  way  of  the  northern 
precipices,  however,  seems  out  of  the  question. 


In  the  map  accompanying  my  article  on  the  ascent  of  Mt  Mollison, 
the  spurs  of  the  Ottertail  group  of  mountains  are  specially  marked 
with  letters,  whose  interpretation  can  be  found  in  the  several  figures 
of  Plates  XXXni.  and  XXXIY.  The  letters,  beginning  with  A  at 
Mt  Groodsir,  follow  consecutively  along  the  connecting  ridge  to  Mt. 
Yaux,  then  to  Chancellor  Peak,  and  end  in  the  lower  Ottertail  range 
with  K.  V 

New  names  appearing  on  this  map  are  Mt  Mollison,  Helmet  Mt., 
Mt.  Sharp,  Wash-ma-wapta  Glacier,  McArthur  Lake,  and  Cathedral 
Spire.  I  have  called  the  lake  which  Mr.  McArthur  describes  in  his 
report  of  1892  as  being  near  Cataract  Pass,  after  him,  because  he  dis- 
covered it  and  probably  is  the  only  one  who  has  ever  seen  it.  It  is 
described  as  lying  at  an  altitude  of  8000  feet,  or  500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  pass.  As  regards  the  name  Cathedral  Spire,  it  seemed 
advisable  to  overcome  the  present  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  name 
'*  Cathedral  Peak  "  applies  to  the  pinnacle  rocks  seen  above  the  C.  P. 
R.  or  to  the  higher  summit  a  mile  and  a  half  further  south,  by  espe- 
cially distinguishing  these  crags  by  the  name  Cathedral  Spire.  Both 
are  really  parts  of  the  same  great  massif,  and  can  quite  properly  bear 
the  same  generic  name. 
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Reports  of  the  Councillors  for  the  Autumn  of  1900. 

Improvements. 

By  Pabkbb  B.  FnsiiD. 

When  the  present  Councillor  assumed  charge  of  this  Depart- 
ment three  years  ago,  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Club  were  largely 
invested  in  certain  business  enterprises  and  but  little  money  was 
available  for  the  promotion  of  work  on  the  paths  and  camps. 
As  this  condition  had  prevailed  for  some  years,  the  Councillor 
found  a  much  larger  amount  of  work  awaiting  him  than  could 
possibly  be  executed  in  one  or  two  seasons.  Appropriations 
to  his  Department  have  increased,  however,  each  succeeding 
season,  until,  at  the  close  of  this  year,  with  an  appropriation 
of  $275,  to  which  has  been  added  $25  subscribed  by  the  Excur- 
sion Committee  for  work  in  connection  with  the  Field  Meeting, 
he  is  able  to  report  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  every 
Club  path,  with  the  exception  of  one,  and  each  of  the  five 
camps  is  now  brought  up  to  the  Appalachian  standard  of  excel- 
lence and  is  a  credit  to  the  Club.  This  standard  varies,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  importance  of  the  route.  Of  the  first 
grade,  the  Tuckerman^s  Ravine  path  is  a  type.  This  is  a  trunk 
line,  and  at  present  the  only  path  from  the  Glen  road  to  Mt. 
Washington,  and  it  is  thoroughly  cleared  of  all  incumbrances. 
At  the  other  extreme  may  be  mentioned  the  Cascade  Ravine 
trail  in  Randolph,  an  alternative  route  for  those  who  enjoy  a 
rough  scramble  beside  an  enchanting  brook.  This  is  left  as 
far  as  possible  in  its  natural  state,  but  with  plenty  of  blazes 
to  mark  the  way  and  bushes  cleared  which  impede  progress. 
Again,  in  more  remote  regions,  we  have  the  simple  blazed  trails 
through  the  forest.  Even  there,  however,  the  path  is  well  cut 
where  dense  scrub  is  encountered.  In  no  case  has  the  Club 
iindertaken  to  make  the  smooth  graded  paths  or  so-called 
"  boulevards."  Such  work  i^  left  to  others  who  have  more  time 
and  means  at  their  disposal  than  the  Club  can  afford. 

This  season  axemen  have  been  over  seventy-five  miles  of  Club 
paths,  covering  all  excepting  the  Mt.  Liberty  path,  five  and  one 
half  miles  long.  Early  in  the  season  it  was  reported  to  the 
Councillor  that  lumbering  on  Mt.  Liberty  was  not  completed. 
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80  nothing  was  done  upon  the  path,  and  it  was  not  until  fall 
that  he  learned  that  this  was  a  mistake.  It  was  then  too  late 
for  action  this  year. 

Besides  the  ordinary  repairs  of  damage  incurred  last  winter 
the  following  work  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Club. 

The  Mt.  Willey  path,  which  was  obscure  at  its  entrance  and 
obliterated  by  lumbermen  above  the  Brook  Kedron,  has  been 
cleared  by  men  gratuitously  furnished  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Merrill, 
manager  of  the  Crawford  House.  Working  with  the  Coun- 
cillor, they  spent  a  day  on  the  mountain,  and  signs  have  been 
put  up  distinctly  marking  the  entrance  and  course  of  the  path. 

On  the  Castellated  Ridge  of  Mt.  Jefferson,  Eugene  Himt  of 
Randolph  was  directed  to  run  a  line  of  cairns  from  the  former 
terminus  of  the  Club  trail  at  the  lower  Castle  up  to  the  sum- 
mit plateau.  Descent  in  fog  by  this  route  has  thus  been  rendered 
safer. 

The  Cascade  Ravine  trail  has  also  been  cleared  by  Mr.  Hunt. 

The  most  important  Club  work  in  Randolph  has  been  the 
opening  of  a  new  path  to  the  Pond  of  Safety,  to  supplant 
the  old  path,  which  was  adopted  as  a  makeshift  until  something 
better  could  be  devised,  and  was  swampy,  unsightly,  long,  and 
disagreeable,  and  is  now  abandoned.  The  new  path  was  laid 
out  in  June  by  the  Councillor,  who  explored  the  region  with 
Vyron  D.  Lowe,  of  Randolph,  and  the  path  was  cut  out  by  the 
latter  in  August.  It  starts  from  a  point  on  the  old  route 
known  as  the  Mt.  Washington  View-Point,  as  from  it  the  build- 
ings on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington  are  seen,  apparently 
resting  in  the  col  between  Mts.  Adams  and  Jefferson.  This 
point  is  reached  by  an  excellent  path  (not  a  Club  path)  from 
the  Randolph  hotels.  From  this  view-point  the  Club  path 
extends  almost  due  north  over  the  ridges  of  Randolph  Mountain 
to  a  logging  road  near  the  pond,  which  it  foUows  for  three 
eighths  of  a  mile  to  the  sawmill  site,  then  around  the  pond  to 
its  farther  side,  where  a  view  of  Adams  and  Madison  is  ob- 
tained, across  the  pond.  Many  have  felt  in  years  past  that  this 
view  alone  has  rewarded  them  for  the  disagreeable  walk  over 
and  back.  The  new  path  affords  inspiring  views  of  Lafayette 
and  the  Pliny  and  Pilot  ranges,  as  well  as  the  cone  of  Wash- 
ington, well  raised  above  the  Adams-Jefferson  ool.     It  is  well 
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watered  at  short  intervals,  yet  affords  perfectly  dry  walking. 
Several  enthusiastic  and  unsolicited  letters  in  praise  of  this 
path  have  been  received.  Mr.  Eugene  B.  Cook  has  done  much 
valuable  work  on  the  path,  measurine  and  marking:  the  eiehth- 
„,a,  point.  H,  U  U,.  di«a.» '.pp,<»to«el^  „  tl^ : 
Ravine  House  to  first  Mt.  Washington  View  Point,  two  and 
three  eighths  miles ;  to  view  point  at  the  Pond,  four  and  seven 
eighths  miles.  Thus  the  Club  path  is  two  and  one  half  miles 
long.  The  path  has  cost  $36.  Of  this  the  Club  has  paid  $17, 
and  the  remaining  $19  have  been  generously  subscribed  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Peek,  Mr.  E.  B.  Cook,  and  Miss  E.  W.  Cook. 

On  the  Carter -Moriah  range  lumbering  operations  have 
ceased,  so  the  path  has  again  claimed  attention.  As  the  path 
from  Gorham  to  Moriah  has  been  very  seriously  cut  into  by  the 
lumbermen,  and  visitors  at  Gorham  have  constructed  a  new  path 
starting  near  the  suspension  footbridge,  the  old  Club  path  to 
Moriah  is  abandoned.  Over  a  mile  of  the  path  between  Mt. 
Moriah  and  Imp  Mountain  has  been  burned  over  by  the  Wild 
River  fires,  rendering  a  relocation  necessary.  The  Carter- 
Moriah  path  now  begins  at  the  summit  of  Mt.  Moriah,  and, 
passing  below  the  burned  area,  keeps  along  the  westerly  slope 
of  Mt.  Moriah  until  Imp  Mountain  is  reached.  From  here 
through  to  Carter  Dome  the  old  path  has  been  cleared.  Imp 
camp  has  received  a  new  roof.  The  work  on  path  and  camp 
was  done  by  T.  S.  and  V.  D.  Lowe,  of  Randolph.  In  June  it 
was  found  that  a  portion  of  the  roof  of  Carter  Notch  camp  had 
been  removed,  probably  by  an  act  of  vandalism.  The  damage 
was  repaired,  and  the  roof  was  tight  during  the  summer,  but 
information  has  just  been  received  that  another  piece  has  been 
torn  off.  The  Glen  -  Carter  Notch  path  crosses  several  heavy 
corduroy  bridges  left  by  the  lumbermen.  These  are  fast  rotting 
out,  and  after  sustaining  the  snow  of  another  winter  some  of 
them  will  become  unsafe.  Next  season  they  will  need  partial 
rebuilding. 

In  the  report  of  last  year  a  path  over  Boott  Spur  was  advo- 
cated. Upon  careful  study  of  the  Spur  in  June,  it  was  found 
that  the  route  proposed  would  be  too  steep  to  become  a  trunk 
line,  and  would  involve  great  expense  if  extended  downward 
toward  the  Glen  from  the  timber  line ;  consequently  it  was  laid 
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out  to  connect  the  Crawford  bridle-path  with  Hermit  Lake 
camp,  and  it  proves  a  most  attractive  return  route  for  persons 
who  have  passed  up  through  Tuckerman's  Ravine.  The  work 
was  done  by  T.  S.  and  V.  D.  Lowe  and  the  Councillor,  and  the 
following  bulletin  was  posted  at  the  Summit  House  :  — 

BOOTT  SPUB   TRAIL. 

This  path  was  laid  out  by  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  in  June, 
1900.  It  affords  the  most  comprehensive  view  which  may  be  obtained 
of  Tuckerman's  Ravine  and  the  basin  of  Hermit  Lake,  and  the  rugged 
grandeur  of  the  view  from  the  Overhang  Crag  is  hardly  surpassed  in 
the  mountains. 

Leaving  the  Crawford  bridle-path  at  a  point  a  short  distance  south 
of  the  cone  of  Mt.  Washington,  it  follows  for  a  mile  the  ancient  Davis 
trail  at  a  comparatively  level  grade  to  the  crest  of  Boott  Spur,  and 
may  thus  far  be  safely  traversed  by  any  novice  who  adheres  closely 
to  the  line  of  cairns  which  mark  the  path.  From  the  summit  of  the 
Spur,  the  path  dips  steeply  over  rough  and  somewhat  treacherous 
boulders  to  the  grass  below,  and,  a  few  rods  further  on,  passes  near 
the  Overhang  Crag,  which  is  well  worth  the  visit  of  persons  with 
steady  heads,  but  it  should  be  approached  with  greatest  caution. 

From  the  Crag  the  path  very  rapidly  descends  for  half  a  mile  over 
the  open  crest  of  the  ridge,  with  patches  of  scrub  on  either  hand  and 
some  loose  and  tipping  stones  under  foot. 

Arriving  at  a  lofty  plateau  commanding  a  view  of  the  entire  Gulf 
of  Slides  as  well  as  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  the  path  turns  to  the  left 
and  drops  steeply  off,  first  over  more  loose  stones  and  then  through  a 
channel  in  the  high  scrub,  to  the  basin  which  contains  Hermit  Lake, 
some  1500  feet  below  the  Overhang  Crag.  Crossing  two  branches  of 
Cutler's  River,  the  path  rises  slightly,  and  a  few  rods  beyond  reaches 
the  path  from  the  Ravine  to  the  Glen  road  directly  opposite  Hermit 
Lake  camp,  and  some  half  dozen  rods  below  the  lake.  The  total 
length  of  the  trail  is  about  two  and  one  half  miles. 

The  ascent  of  this  path  is  attended  with  less  danger  from  tipping 
stones  than  is  the  descent. 

Convenient  accessories  to  the  Hermit  Lake  camp  have  been 
arranged,  and  it  is  now  as  comfortable  as  any  Club  camp,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  the  most  attractive  of  all.  The  icy  cold 
water  supply  is  abundant  in  the  driest  weather. 

The  Twin  range  is  now  deserted  by  the  lumbermen,  and  the 
path  is  again  cleared.     The  lower  part  having  been  destroyed 
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by  the  loggers,  it  was  necessary  to  relocate  it.  The  new  path 
starts  from  the  track  of  the  abandoned  Little  River  lumber 
railroad,  at  a  point  just  below  Camp  3  and  some  four  miles 
from  the  Twin  Mountain  House.  Crossing  a  footbridge,  and 
climbing  for  about  half  a  mile  through  the  debris  left  by  the 
lumbermen,  it  reaches  the  forest  and  at  the  same  time  the  ori- 
ginal path,  which  is  then  followed  for  two  miles  to  the  top  of 
North  Twin,  or  a  mile  farther  to  the  summit  of  South  Twin. 
To  this  point  there  is  a  good  broad  path,  cut  by  two  men  gen- 
erously furnished  by  Col.  W.  A.  Barron,  manager  of  the  Twin 
Mountain  House.  Any  person  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
mountains  may  easily  follow  the  path  thus  far  (three  and  one 
half  miles),  and  wiU  be  weU  rewarded  with  grand  views  in  all 
directions. 

Beyond  the  South  Twin  none  but  the  experienced  moun- 
taineer should  go  without  a  guide,  and  water  should  be  carried, 
as  there  is  none  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge. 

The  path  continues  from  the  South  Twin  as  a  blazed  trail 
only,  and  passes  over  the  crest  of  Mt.  Guyot  and  onward  to  the 
sharp  cone  of  Mt.  Bond,  about  four  miles  beyond  the  South 
Twin.  Bond  is  the  most  southerly  peak  of  the  range,  and 
affords  comparatively  near  views  of  the  great  swelling  bulk  of 
Mts.  Carrigain  and  Hancock.  Here  ended  the  original  path, 
but  the  trail  is  now  continued  onward  four  miles  to  the  forks 
of  the  Pemigewasset  River,  where  it  ends  in  the  heart  of  the 
primeval  wilderness,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  Twin  Moun- 
tain House  and  some  ten  miles  from  the  Crawford  Notch,  Liver- 
more,  and  North  Woodstock,  the  nearest  points  of  civilization. 

From  here  the  only  way  out  is  by  the  river  bed,  down  stream 
to  North  Woodstock ;  or  up  the  South  Fork  and  through  the 
Carrigain  Notch,  then  down  to  Li  verm  ore,  which  is  two  and  one 
half  miles  from  Sawyer  River  station,  in  the  Saco  valley ;  or, 
a  third  alternative,  up  the  North  Fork  four  miles  to  Thoreau 
Falls,  from  which  there  are  two  routes  outward,  —  one  down 
the  abandoned  lumber  road  through  Zealand  Notch  ten  miles  to 
Zealand,  the  other  up  the  same  road  and  by  paths  across  a  lum- 
bered district  by  Willey  Pond  and  out  to  the  Crawford  Notch 
at  Willey  House  station,  six  miles  from  the  Falls. 

The  only  water  between  the  lumbered  area  on  the  North 
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Twin,  and  the  termination  of  the  path  at  the  Forks,  is  to  be 
found  five  minutes  to  the  east  of  the  path  in  a  gully  between 
Mts.  Guyot  and  Bond.  A  sign  on  the  trail  indicates  the  route 
to  this  water.     Canteens  are  indispensable. 

If  desirous  of  making  an  early  start,  comfortable  bunks  may 
be  found  in  the  abandoned  lumber  camp  2,  less  than  a  mile 
below  the  beginning  of  the  path. 

Those  who  wish  to  visit  this  region  should  do  so  very  soon, 
as  the  lumbermen  are  likely  to  begin  operations  in  this  valley 
in  about  four  years. 

The  new  path  was  laid  out  by  the  Councillor,  and  the  work 
was  placed  in  charge  of  Edward  N.  Haynes,  of  Twin  Mountain, 
who  is  an  excellent  g^ide  for  this  region. 

One  more  change  in  the  Club  paths  is  the  establishment  of 
Passaconaway  Loop.  The  path  up  Passaconaway  is  maintained 
by  the  Wonalancet  Outdoor  Club  to  the  point  where  the  path 
from  Whiteface  joins  it  Here  the  Club  path  constructed  last 
year  branches  to  the  left,  and,  passing  the  new  Passaconaway 
Lodge,  goes  directly  to  the  summit.  The  older  and  more  cir- 
cuitous Club  path,  from  the  old  camp  (now  abandoned)  to  the 
summit,  makes  a  very  attractive  addition  to  the  new  path ;  so 
it  has  been  arranged  that  the  link  of  path  between  the  aban- 
doned camp  and  the  Whiteface  path  be  ceded  to  the  Club,  thus 
forming  a  circuit  passing  over  the  summit.  The  whole  has 
been  put  in  order  and  adopted  by  the  Council  under  the  title 
"  Passaconaway  Loop."  No  repairs  were  necessary  on  the  new 
Lodge,  but  the  short  path  to  the  spring  was  made  more  plain 
for  use  after  dark. 

The  lumbermen  have  begun  their  operations  on  the  Water- 
ville  side  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  Path,  from 
Waterville  toward  Livermore,  and  as  it  is  already  devastated 
on  the  other  side,  it  is  practically  doomed.  This  year  it  was 
reopened  through  the  lumbered  district,  but  next  winter  the 
ruin  will  probably  be  complete.  Mr.  A.  L.  Goodrich,  president 
of  the  Waterville  Athletic  Association,  recommends  that  it  be 
abandoned  and  that  a  new  path  be  opened  to  the  Livermore 
lumber  railroad  by  way  of  the  Greely  ponds. 

The  Madison  Spring  Hut  has,  as  usual,  been  thoroughly  reno- 
vated.   The  blankets  have  been  carefully  examined,  and  several 
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of  the  older  ones  taken  out  of  commission  and  stored  under  the 
eaves  for  use  in  possible  emergencies.  The  better  blankets 
have  been  washed,  and  six  new  ones  have  been  added,  also  six 
new  candle  lanterns  and  a  large  supply  of  candles.  A  new 
folding  table  has  been  placed  in  the  hut,  and  four  stools  should 
be  supplied  another  season.  They  were  not  to  be  found  in  the 
local  stores  this  year.  Though  a  somewhat  expensive  luxury 
at  such  an  altitude,  a  wooden  floor  would  add  much  to  the 
comfort  of  the  hut.  This  should  be  grated  and  removable  in 
sections. 

The  committee  appointed  last  year  at  the  request  of  the  Coim- 
cillor,  to  advise  him  in  regard  to  better  rules  for  the  hut  and  a 
more  satisfactory  enforcement  of  the  same,  could  suggest  no 
changes  in  the  rules,  but  recommended  that  a  footnote  be  added 
requesting  their  enforcement  by  rightful  occupants.  The  rules 
with  appended  note  were  posted  at  the  leading  resorts  of  climb- 
ers, and  the  former  evil  of  overcrowding  has  been  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  knowledge  of  but  three  instances  having  reached 
the  Councillor  after  diligent  inquiry.  On  one  occasion,  how- 
ever, the  rules  appear  to  have  been  misinterpreted,  and  a  person 
or  persons  really  needing  refuge  and  entitled  to  it  descended 
the  mountain,  gave  out  before  reaching  the  valley,  and  spent  the 
night  in  the  woods. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  these  rules  deal  too 
harshly  with  late  arrivals ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
those  really  in  distress  are  always  welcome,  and  that  the  rules 
are  especially  designed  to  prevent  the  wanton  and  often  excessive 
overcrowding  which  has  obtained  in  the  past.  The  Councillor 
has  always  gratefully  received  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  the  rules,  and  bis  successor  will  undoubtedly  be  pleased  to 
perfect  them. 

The  rules,  as  posted,  are  as  follows :  — 

,       MADISON  SPRING   HUT 

This  stone  hut  is  situated  in  the  col  between  the  peaks  of  Mt.  Adams 
and  Mt.  Madison,  and  is  the  property  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
Club. 

The  Hat  is  primarily  a  refage  for  those  who  are  exhausted  or 
anavoidably  overtaken  by  darkness  or  storm,  but,  except  when  official 
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notice  is  given  to  the  contrary,  its  more  general  use,  up  to  its  capacity 
of  ten  persons,  is  offered,  regardless  of  Club  membership,  under  the 
following  conditions :  — 

Parties  moving  together  and  expecting  to  occupy  the  Hut  at  night 
should  consist  of  only  a  few  persons,  perhaps  three  or  four ;  the 
larger  the  party  the  more  important  is  it  to  arrive  before  sundown. 

Privileges  to  occupy  the  respective  bunks  are  to  be  secured  in  order 
of  individual  arrival,  not  by  pi'OQcy ;  and  constructive  presence  is  to 
be  maintained  by  conspicuously  posting  the  name,  date,  and  time  of 
arrival  upon  the  bunk  selected. 

Those  who  have  occupied  the  Hut  the  night  preceding  must  give 
place  to  any  others  who  arrive  before  sundown. 

Persons  who  have  not  made  reasonable  effort  to  fulfil '  these  condi- 
tions are  requested  not  to  crowd  the  Hut  to  the  discomfort  of  its  right- 
ful occupants ;  but  the  latter  are  asked  to  remember  that  this  is  a  place 
of  refuge  and  that  humane  consideration  must  be  shown  for  any  who 
may  be  forced  by  unavoidable  circumstances  to  remain  at  the  Hut 
without  having  secured  adequate  accommodation. 

Note.  —  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  hospitality  of  the  Club  to  all 
comers  has  been  abused  by  persons  having  full  knowledge  of  these 
rules.  Should  these  conditions  continue,  more  stringent  measures 
must  be  taken.  Rightful  occupants  are  requested  to  insist  that  the 
Hut  shall  not  be  overcrowded.  It  is  about  three  and  a  half  miles  to 
the  Ravine  House,  Randolph,  by  an  excellent  path,  and  any  belated 
party  may  be  furnished  with  one  lantern  for  the  descent,  the  same  to 
be  left  with  the  clerk  at  the  Ravine  House.  Occupants  will  please 
note  in  the  register  the  name  and  address  of  the  leader  of  each  party 
which  is  obliged  to  descend  in  this  way. 

The  shocking  fatality  on  Mt.  Washington  last  summer 
brought  forcibly  to  mind  the  need  of  some  sort  of  refuge  on 
the  Crawford  bridle-path,  and  at  a  Council  meeting  held  at  the 
Summit  House  in  July  the  President  and  Councillor  of  Improve- 
ments were  constituted  a  committee  to  consider  the  matter  and 
take  necessary  action.  A  circular  appealing  to  the  public  for 
funds  was  soon  sent  to  the  mountain  hotels,  but  as  yet  the  sub- 
scriptions have  not  warranted  procedure  with  the  work.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  the  money  wiU  be  raised  in  time  to  begin 
operations  next  June. 

In  1893  a  special  committee  assisted  the  Councillor  of  this 
Department  in  determining  just  where  the  Club  should  assiune 
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responsibiliiy  for  paths  and  camps.  A  list  was  then  made, 
and  paths  and  camps  have  since  been  added  by  vote  of  the 
Council.  It  appears  that  the  understanding  is  not  general  as 
to  just  which  paths  and  camps  are  included  in  this  list ;  so  a 
table  has  been  compiled  showing  the  location  of  each,  and  con- 
taining facts  which  may  prove  of  interest.  The  distances  are 
in  many  cases  only  estimated,  and  references  to  Appalachia 
are  made  only  when  it  is  thought  they  may  be  useful  to  persons 
about  to  visit  the  region. 

The  table  is  appended  to  this  report,  and  copies  have  been 
printed  which  may  prove  of  value  if  posted  at  the  various  moun- 
tain hotels. ' 

As  all  the  Club  camps  and  paths,  excepting  one,  are  now  in 
good  order,  they  can  be  kept  so  with  vigilant  oversight  at  a 
comparatively  small  cost,  and  there  is  therefore  opportunity  for 
an  extension  of  the  work  of  the  Department.  The  only  persons 
besides  the  axemen  who  derive  pecimiary  benefit  from  Club 
paths  are  the  local  hotel  proprietors,  and  it  has  been  the  custom 
of  the  Councillor,  when  contemplating  any  important  work,  to 
request  the  more  opulent  of  these  to  contribute  funds  or  men, 
and  a  cordial  and  generous  response  has  been  received  in  every 
instance.  In  new  work  the  Councillor  is  confident  that  his  suc- 
cessor may  rely  upon  cordial  cooperation  from  this  source. 

We  would  recommend  that  during  the  next  season  early 
attention  be  given  to  the  Mt.  Liberty  path,  the  bridges  on  the 
Glen -Carter  Notch  path,  and  the  possible  relocation  of  the 
route  from  Waterville  to  Livermore. 

The  Committee  of  1893  decided  that  the  Humphrey's  Ledge 
path,  presented  to  the  Club  in  1884  by  Miss  E.  J.  Baker,  had 
been  superseded  by  the  carriage  road,  and  that  it  was  not  advis- 
able for  the  Club  to  longer  maintain  it.  During  the  present 
winter  the  Councillor  has  been  requested  to  reopen  this  path, 
and  he  advises  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  matter.  The 
donor  will  cheerfully  assent  to  the  decision  reached. 

It  is  reported  that  active  lumbering  operations  are  in  pro- 
gress on  the  easterly  slope  of  Mt.  Washington,  and  that  a  long 
section  of  the  Raymond  path  which  connects  the  carriage  road 
with  Tuckerman's  Ravine  has  been  obliterated.  This  year,  in 
preparation  for  the  Field  Meeting,  the  Raymond   path  was 
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cleared  from  the  terminus  of  the  Club  path  to  the  snow  arch. 
On  the  head  wall  of  the  Ravine  avalanches  have  destroyed  a 
portion  of  the  path,  rendering  the  passage  dangerous.  Much 
time  was  spent  by  the  Councillor  in  an  unsuccessful  endeavor 
to  find  a  new  and  better  route  up  the  head  wall.  The  ravine 
on  the  right  of  the  snow  in  ascending  was  thoroughly  explored, 
but,  owing  to  the  unusual  mass  of  snow  as  late  as  June  30th, 
it  was  impossible  to  examine  the  head  wall  on  the  left  side.  If 
a  good  route  can  be  found  on  this  side  it  would  seem  advisable 
to  arrange,  if  possible,  for  the  Club  to  adopt  the  Raymond  path 
from  the  point  where  its  present  path  ends  to  the  Snow  Arch, 
and  then  to  construct  a  new  path  up  the  head  wall,  and  continue 
it  onward  to  the  summit,  supplanting  the  present  painted  trail 
with  one  distinctly  marked  by  cairns. 

The  use  of  paint  on  the  face  of  nature  should  be  tabooed. 
Not  only  does  it  seem  to  us  a  desecration,  but  on  the  rocks  it  is 
worse  than  useless  after  a  light  snowfall,  and  nearly  so  in  a  fog, 
and  on  the  trees  it  is  of  no  avail  in  the  night,  and  at  all  times 
less  distinct  and  durable  than  the  blaze  of  an  axe. 

If  the  present  Waterville-Livermore  (American  Institute  of 
Instruction)  trail  is  discontinued,  the  only  line  of  communication 
between  Albany  and  Waterville  will  be  cut  off.  Club  members 
and  others  who  visit  "  Shackford's "  in  Albany  have  already 
asked  for  a  more  direct  path  than  the  present  one,  and  this 
matter  should  receive  due  attention. 

A  camp  in  the  wind-swept  Adams-Jefferson  col  would  prove  of 
great  value  and  relieve  congestion  at  the  Madison  Spring  Hut. 

A  path  from  Webster  to  Jackson  would  complete  a  most  con- 
venient circuit  from  the  Crawford  House,  and  if  this  could  be 
continued  over  the  two  summits  of  Clinton  to  the  Cravrford 
bridle-path  it  would  prove  very  attractive.  The  Councillor 
walked  over  this  route  last  summer  and  started  a  string  line  for 
such  a  path,  but  the  string  supply  became  exhausted  half  way  to 
Mt.  Jackson. 

An  inexpensive  shelter  at  the  forks  of  the  Pemigewasset 
River  would  prove  an  incentive  to  many  to  take  this  rare  two 
days'  trip  over  the  Twin  range  and  through  the  forest  prime- 
val, now  doomed  by  the  Imnbermen  to  destruction  in  about  four 
years. 
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We  would  also  mention  as  desirable  the  reopening  of  Dr. 
Worcester's  path  from  North  Moat  over  the  range  to  South 
Moat,  and  its  extension  to  the  Albany  road ;  the  construction 
of  a  path  from  the  Pond  of  Safety  to  the  head  of  the  Ice  Gulch, 
making  a  fine  circuit  from  Randolph ;  and  the  erection  of  obser- 
vatories on  Passaconaway  and  Carrigain. 

The  sphere  of  influence  of  the  Club  might  be  much  extended 
if  new  work  were  done  in  regions  where  we  now  have  no  paths, 
notably  the  region  west  of  the  Franconia  Notch,  the  Albany 
intervale,  Bartlett,  and  along  the  Maine  boundary. 

A  most  valuable  work,  in  which  the  aid  of  members  might  be 
enlisted,  would  be  the  accurate  measuring  and  marking  of  all 
Club  paths. 

About  the  usual  number  of  record  rolls  on  mountain  tops 
have  been  removed  and  replaced,  and  the  new  type  of  cylinder 
appears  to  be  a  success. 

The  following  activity  in  path  and  camp  improvements  out- 
side the  Club  work  has  been  reported  to  this  Department. 

About  Randolph.  —  Mr.  J.  Rayner  Edmands  reports  that 
the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  work  done  by  his  men  is  the 
graded  Short  Line  extension  to  Mossy  Fall,  effecting  a  marked 
saving  of  time  and  effort  on  the  way  to  the  floor  of  King's 
Ravine.  The  usual  contribution  to  smoothness  on  the  Gulf  side 
trail  was  made  during  the  short  interval  after  the  frost  was 
gone,  and  before  the  bunks  at  Madison  Spring  Hut  were  needed 
for  pedestrians.  A  new  cross-path,  called  Upper  Bruin  trail, 
has  been  opened  as  a  graded  way  by  which  a  route  to  Adams 
combines  the  interesting  "  Knife-edge  "  portion  of  the  Air  Line 
with  more  than  three  miles  of  smooth  walking  on  the  Valleyway 
and  Madison  path,  and  the  steeper  upper  portion  of  the  Valley- 
way  is  avoided.  The  difficult  grading  of  the  Randolph  path, 
above  and  below  "  The  Perch,"  has  progressed.  The  Short  Line 
branch  has  been  opened  from  about  five  eighths  of  a  mile  up 
Madison  path,  across  the  Air  Line,  at  the  western  end  of 
Beechwood  Walk,  to  the  Short  Line  proper.  On  Madison  path 
a  graded  walk  has  been  made  across  the  field  and  into  the  woods 
just  above  Appalachia  station.  This  bit  was  forbiddingly  rocky, 
and  heretofore  the  use  of  the  area  for  pasturing  horses  made 
expensive   grading  hardly  worth  while.     The  three  improve- 
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ments  last  named  lie  upon  the  graded  route  from  the  Savine 
House  toward  Mt.  Washington.  Where  it  diverges  from  the 
Air  Line  in  the  field  overlooking  Appalachia  station  a  large 
post  has  been  erected  bearing  carefully  worded  signs. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Cook  has  constructed  a  short  cut-off  from  the  Air 
Line  to  its  King's  Ravine  branch,  thus  lessening  the  distance 
to  King's  Ravine  and  obviating  a  climb  up  and  down  the  ridge. 

Mr.  Louis  F.  Cutter's  promptness  in  keeping  his  blue-print 
map  of  northern  slopes  of  Madison,  Adams,  and  Jefferson  up 
to  date  is  a  valuable  contribution  toward  the  effectiveness  of  all 
improvements  within  that  section. 

In  Gorham.  —  Messrs.  I.  E.  Vernon  and  W.  W.  Hart  have 
opened  a  first-class  graded  path  from  a  point  near  the  suspen- 
sion footbridge  to  their  private  camp,  just  below  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Surprise.  Next  year  they  expect  to  bring  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  path  below  the  continuation  of  this  path,  over  Sur- 
prise to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Moriah.  Mr.  Vernon  reports  that 
he  is  endeavoring  to  arouse  public  enthusiasm  in  regard  to  work 
on  paths,  and  the  Councillor  has  recommended  that  he  form  a 
local  improvement  society. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Bickf ord  has  constructed  on  Mt.  Hayes,  just  below 
the  summit,  an  open  shelter  camp  about  ten  by  fifteen  feet,  to 
which  the  public  are  welcome. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Merrill,  of  the  Crawford  House,  has  had  the  scrub 
cleared  from  the  Crawford  bridle-path,  but  the  work  of  recon- 
struction on  the  lower  part  has  been  suspended. 

The  Wonalancet  Outdoor  Club,  of  Tamworth,  has  placed 
many  signs  on  the  paths  constructed  last  year,  but  their  most 
important  work  has  been  that  of  blazing  a  trail  from  the  sum- 
mit of  Whiteface  to  the  top  of  South  Tripyramid,  thus  forming 
a  new  connecting  link  between  Tamworth  and  Sandwich  on  one 
side  of  the  range,  and  Waterville  on  the  other.  The  path  must 
be  about  two  and  a  half  miles  long. 

The  North  Woodstock  Improvement  Society  report  a  path 
opened  to  the  summit  of  Barron  Mountain ;  also  another 
path  (the  fifth)  on  Mt.  Cilley.  It  starts  from  the  Warren 
road  and  passes  around  Elbow  Pond. 

The  Waterville  Athletic  Association,  discouraged  by  the  lum- 
bermen, has  done  no  work. 
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The  most  extensive  work  done  by  an  individual  is  that  of 
Mr.  John  Anderson,  manager  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  House, 
who  has  opened  two  important  routes. 

His  bridle  trail  over  the  Bosebrook  range  is  graphically  de- 
scribed in  the  White  Mountain  Echo  of  September  1st.  The 
path  starts  from  the  Maine  Central  Railroad  track,  near  the 
brook  which  passes  the  Mt.  Pleasant  House  bowling  alley,  and 
mounting  nearly  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Stiokney,  crosses  over  to 
Mt.  Echo,  and  passing  over  that  summit,  descends  to  the  Craw- 
ford House,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles.  There  are  branch 
paths  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Stickney  and  to  the  Zealand  Notch. 
The  views  which  are  obtained  in  every  direction  are  described 
as  exceptionally  fine. 

The  old  path  of  1819  to  Mt.  Pleasant  has  been  reopened  by 
Mr.  Anderson  with  some  short  cuts  and  changes.  The  finding 
of  the  route,  rod  by  rod,  in  spite  of  lumbermen's  clutter,  was 
done  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Edmands.  The  path  starts  on  the  right  of 
the  turnpike  road  to  Base  station  before  the  Twin  River  rail- 
road crossing  is  reached,  and  runs  to  the  railroad  track.  A 
short  distance  to  the  right,  down  the  line,  it  commences  again 
on  the  other  side,  leaving  the  rails  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  cut, 
just  east  of  the  long  tangent  which  points  toward  Mt.  Pleasant, 
and  perhaps  half  a  mile  west  of  the  Twin  Rivers  crossing.  The 
A.  M.  C.  route  of  1886  left  the  track  just  west  of  the  cut 
referred  to.  The  new  path  approaches  the  mountain  by  an 
easy  gradient  until  it  reaches  the  ancient  zig-zag  route  up  the 
steep  mountain-side,  and  it  finally  emerges  on  the  south  side  of 
the  cone,  and  joins  the  Crawford  bridle-path. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  also  nearly  completed  a  carriage  route 
from  the  Mount  Pleasant  House  farm  to  the  lower  Barron  & 
Merrill  lumber  camp.  Thence  it  follows  the  lumber  road  to  the 
base  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  where  a  footpath  branches  steeply  up- 
ward to  the  left,  and  soon  reaches  the  reopened  path.  The 
carriage  road  is  to  continue  into  the  depths  of  the  ravine 
between  Mts.  Pleasant  and  Clinton. 

A  detailed  account  of  this  route  with  rough  sketch  map  is  in 
the  custody  of  this  Department  for  reference  by  persons  inter- 
ested, and  other  particulars  may  be  found  in  ^'  Among  the 
Clouds  "  of  September  14th. 
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In  closing  his  work  the  Councillor  desires  to  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  him  in  supervi- 
sion or  work  upon  paths  by  Messrs.  E.  B.  Cook,  J.  R.  Edmands, 
W.  H.  Peek,  W.  G.  Nowell,  L.  D.  Goulding,  and  Howard 
Clapp,  Miss  Katherine  Sleeper,  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Elliott ;  the 
entertainment  and  woodsmen  gratuitously  furnished  by  Colonel 
W.  A.  Barron  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Merrill ;  the  generous  donations 
contributed  by  Messrs.  Cook  and  Peek,  Miss  E.  W.  Cook,  Miss 
Anna  M.  Fellows,  and  Mr.  Paul  Dudley  Chase ;  the  clerical 
assistance  of  Miss  A.  E.  Lanning,  and  the  cordial  cooperation 
and  advice  given  by  many  more. 


Report  of  the  Room  Committee  for  1900. 

Our  pleasant  rooms  in  the  Tremont  Building  are  as  attractive  to  our 
members  as  in  past  years,  a  fact  which  is  attested  by  the  registration  of 
about  five  thousand  names.  This  register  gives,  however,  at  best  an  incom- 
plete census,  since  nearly  half  the  visitors  depart  without  having  left  any 
evidence  of  their  presence.  The  rooms  have  been  open  on  week-day  after- 
noons throughout  the  year,  July  and  August  excepted,  under  the  care  of 
volunteer  custodians.  Even  in  the  summer  months  hardly  a  day  has  passed 
without  the  registering  of  one  or  more  names,  so  that  the  actual  use  of  the 
rooms  has  extended  to  fully  three  hundred  days. 

The  first  ''at  home,*'  that  of  the  Room  Committee,  was  held  on  January 
15,  and  on  May  16,  President  Perry  met  here  the  members  of  the  Club,  to 
the  number  of  three  or  four  hundred.  Reunions  of  the  various  excursion 
parties,  some  six  in  all,  have  been  held  in  the  rooms,  and  a  new  feature  has 
been  introduced  —  the  bird-show.  There  were  two  of  these  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  W.  R.  Davis,  and  they  were  most  interesting  and  successful  occa- 
sions. 

Committee  meetings,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  or  more,  including 
those  of  the  Council,  have  been  held  in  the  rooms,  and  also  the  well-attended 
annual  and  business  meetings  of  the  Snow-shoe  and  Bicycle  sections.  Other 
associations,  which  have  in  part  the  same  membership  as  the  Club,  have 
been  afforded  the  opportunity  to  hold  evening  meetings  in  the  rooms,  and 
among  these  societies  may  be  named  the  Massachusetts  Forestry  Associa- 
tion and  the  Teachers'  Geography  Club. 

JOHN  RITCHIE,  for  the  Committee. 


Report  of  the  Excursion  Committee  for  1900. 

The  novelty  of  the  year  in  the  way  of  Excursions  was  the  September 
walking  trip,  while  the  sub-committee  having  the  Outings  in  charge  has 
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been  able  to  find  quite  a  number  of  places  new  to  Club  members.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  glacial  ridges  near  Hyde  Park,  Penn*s  Hill  in 
Quincy,  Telegraph  Hill  in  HuU,  World's  End,  Hingham  ;  Bear  Hill,  Read- 
ing ;  Monatiquot  Valley;  High  Rock,  and  Sandy  Valley,  in  Dedham ;  and 
Pine  Hill,  the  easternmost  of  the  Blue  Hills.  These  and  other  regions  have 
become  accessible  to  Club  parties  through  the  medium  of  the  newer  lines  of 
electric  cars. 

Nine  Excursions  were  taken  during  the  year,  reports  of  which  are  here 
given,  and  forty-six  Outings. 

The  Winter  Excursion,  February  17-26,  was  planned  and  conducted  by 
the  officers  of  the  Snow-shoe  Section,  Messrs.  W.  R.  Davis  and  R.  B.  Law- 
rence, according  to  the  custom  of  past  years.  The  Iron  Mountain  House  in 
Jackson  was  ag^n  the  headquarters  of  the  party,  which  numbered  seventy- 
fiye.  During  the  ten  days  various  parties  made  trips  to  Thorn  Mountain, 
Doublehead,  Carter  Notch,  Iron  Mountain,  Giant  Stairs,  Tuckerman's 
Ravine,  and  Kearsarg^,  while  a  large  number  went  by  train  to  Crawfords, 
and  made  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Willard.  During  the  week  smaller  parties, 
numbering  in  all  nine  persons,  made  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Washington. 

The  party  making  the  Excursion  to  Chocorua  left  Boston  on  Saturday, 
May  26,  at  1.20  p.  M.,  reaching  West  Ossipee  at  5.10,  and  arriving  at  Cho- 
corua House  at  6.15  p.  M.  The  next  morning  a  start  was  made  for  the 
summit  via  the  Hammond  path,  the  wraps,  etc.,  being  carried  up  on  pack 
horses  by  the  Liberty  path.  The  day  vras  very  warm,  the  thermometer 
registering  75°  in  the  shade  at  the  summit.  A  party  of  thirty-three  spent 
the  night  at  Mr.  Knowles's  little  house,  the  others  returning  in  the  afternoon. 

Monday  was  spent  in  climbing  about  the  peak.  Quite  a  large  patch  of 
snow  was  found  on  the  north  side  of  the  summit,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  trailing  arbutus.  The  eclipse  of  the  sun  as  viewed  from  Chocorua 
was  not  a  great  success,  as  but  few  glimpses  could  be  obtained  through  the 
clouds.  The  party  returned  to  Chocorua  House  in  the  afternoon,  some  by 
the  Liberty  path,  and  others  by  the  Hammond  trail. 

Tuesday,  the  29th,  wagons  were  taken  to  the  Chase  farm,  from  which  a 
fine  view  was  obtained,  extending  from  the  south  peak  of  Moat  around  to 
Kearsarge.  Several  spots  of  snow  could  be  seen  on  Mt.  Washington.  Re- 
turning, the  party  stopped  at  Whiton's  Pond  for  lunch,  spending  the  after- 
noon in  rowing  about  the  lake. 

Wednesday,  Decoration  day,  a  drive  was  taken  for  "  Lonely  Lake  "  and 
Wonnalancet  Falls,  returning  in  time  for  dinner.  The  party  left  for  Boston 
at  four  P.  M.  Several  members  of  the  Club  arrived  on  Tuesday  evening, 
climbing  Chocorua  the  next  morning,  and  returning  with  the  others.  The 
party  numbered  forty-seven,  and  the  trip  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Charles  £. 
Lord. 

A  party  numbering  more  than  forty  left  Boston  on  Friday  noon,  June  15, 
reaching  the  Muschopauge  House,  Rutlaxd,  after  a  pleasant  drive  from  a 
minor  station  on  the  railroad  a  few  miles  distant  from  Rutland.    Accessions 
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by  other  trains  and  conveyances  increased  the  total  number  to  fifty-eeven. 
On  Saturday  nearly  the  whole  party  drove  to  Princeton  and  ascended  Wa- 
chuset,  this  being  the  Club's  first  visit  since  the  acceptance  of  the  mountain 
for  a  public  reservation.  Sunday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  an  inspection 
of  the  State  sanitarium  on  Rice's  Hill,  in  which  an  excellent  showing  was 
made  of  the  methods  and  results  in  the  treatment  of  consumption.  On 
Monday  a  large  party  made  the  ascent  of  Asnibumskit  in  Paxton,  and  on 
Tuesday  most  of  the  excursionists  returned  to  Boston.  The  trip  was  a  very 
successful  one,  the  weather  was  enjoyable,  the  views  were  delightful,  and 
the  country  was  pink  with  mountain  laureL  The  excursion  was  conducted 
by  Mr.  C.  L.  BurrilL 

The  Thirty-fifth  Field  Meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  at  the  Summit  of 
Mt.  Washington  during  the  week  from  June  30  to  July  7,  this  being  the 
third  gathering  of  the  Club  at  this  place.  There  were  ninety-seven  mem- 
bers and  guests  in  attendance.  The  majority  of  the  party  arrived  Saturday 
evening,  June  30,  in  the  midst  of  the  memorable  storm  which  gave  to  them 
a  valuable  and  impressive  lesson  on  the  uncertainty  of  mountain  weather, 
and  the  necessity  of  precautions  on  the  part  of  mountain  climbers. 

Three  sessions  for  the  presentation  of  papers  were  held  during  the  meet- 
iug,  on  Saturday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  evenings  respectively.  The 
proceedings  of  these  meetings  are  included  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Club. 

Saturday  night  and  all  the  next  day  the  storm  raged  so  that  no  one  ven- 
tured out  of  doors  to  any  distance,  the  little  run  across  the  platform  to  the 
printing-office  in  the  next  buildiug  having  in  it  a  spice  of  adventure  and 
uncertainty.  Late  Saturday  night  it  was  impossible  for  one  person  to  stand 
up  against  the  wind,  and  parties  of  three  or  four  with  linked  arms  were 
practically  helpless  to  guide  themselves  when  out  of  the  lee  of  the  hotel. 
The  frost-feathers  of  Sunday  and  the  strange  accumulations  of  ice  which 
encased  the  projections  at  the  summit  were  novel  to  nearly  all  the  party, 
and  furnished  amusement  which  was  by  no  means  devoid  of  educational 
element.  Through  Saturday,  and  more  or  less  on  Sunday,  ice-balls  were 
driven  against  the  windows  of  the  Summit  House  to  the  detriment  of  the 
glass,  until  some  sixty  or  seventy  panes  had  to  be  replaced  by  less  fragile 
wooden  substitutes. 

On  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  each  a  party  set  out  across  the 
northern  peaks,  climbing  all  of  them,  and  spending  the  night  in  the  Madison 
hut.  These  parties  numbered  in  the  aggregate  twenty-eight,  exclusive  of 
the  guides. 

On  Monday,  July  2,  the  storm  having  passed  away,  three  parties  were 
made  up,  the  Club  hut  group  under  the  le^ership  of  Mr.  Ritchie,  an  all- 
day  party  of  forty  for  Tuckerman's  Ravine,  with  Mr.  Newcomb  at  its  head, 
and  one  to  the  Alpine  Garden.  During  the  afternoon  the  bodies  of  Messrs. 
Curtis  and  Onftsbee,  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  terrible  storm,  were 
found,  and  the  returning  members  of  the  Tuckerman's  Ravine  party  aided 
in  carrying  the  bodies  to  the  summit. 

On  Tuesday  the  second  party  over  th^  range  set  out  under  Mr.  New- 
comb's  leadership,  and  a  half-day  trip  was  organized  for  the  Alpine  Garden 
and  Lion's  Head,  with  Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Endicott  as  leaders. 
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Wednesday  was  stormy  at  the  summit  during  the  morning,  so  that  only 
the  third  Club  hut  party  was  sent  out,  this  being  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Whitman.  In  the  afternoon  members  of  the  Club  to  the  number  of  more 
than  fifty  strolled  down  the  carriage  road  three  or  four  miles  to  below  the 
level  of  the  clouds,  and  spent  the  afternoon  in  sunshine,  with  delightful 
views  of  landscape  and  fleeting  clouds. 

Thursday  was  an  ideal  day,  and  several  parties  took  the  field.  Two 
official  parties  were  started  down  the  Crawford  path,  one  numbering  seven 
for  the  Crawford  House  with  Mr.  Newcomb,  and  the  second  for  the  summit 
of  Mt.  Pleasant  and  return,  fifteen  in  number,  with  Mr.  Ritchie.  Other 
parties  were  the  following  :  Boott  Spur  and  Huntington's  Ravine,  with  Mr. 
Coffin,  eight ;  Oakes  Gulf  for  botanical  specimens,  with  Messrs.  Davis  and 
Endicott,  five  ;  Lakes  of  the  Clouds,  with  Mr.  Crosby,  five  ;  while  the  pho- 
tographers seized  the  occasion  and  wandered  far  down  the  different  paths 
to  the  most  promising  view-points.  Still  another  party  of  Club  members, 
four  in  number,  who  had  not  before  been  to  the  summit,  made  the  upward 
trip  of  the  Crawford  path,  meeting  the  different  groups  scattered  along  its 
length,  dining  with  still  others  in  the  hotel  at  noon,  and  continuing  over  the 
range  in  the  afternoon,  reaching  the  Ravine  House  at  night. 

Friday  was  unpleasant,  and  no  trips  were  taken.  On  Saturday,  July  7, 
the  party  left  the  summit  by  the  early  train,  most  of  the  members  proceed- 
ing at  once  to  Boston. 

The  glides  for  the  week  were  Yyron  D.  Lowe  and  Thaddeus  Lowe. 

A  special  feature  of  the  Field  Meeting,  and  a  new  one,  was  the  daily 
posting  of  weather  bulletins.  Knowing  the  importance  of  information  about 
the  general  weather  conditions  of  the  country,  the  Committee  requested 
these  special  telegrams,  making  application  through  our  local  Boston  official, 
Mr.  Smith.  Through  the  kindness  of  Acting-Chief  H.  £.  Williams,  the 
important  desideratum  was  furnished  each  morning  to  the  Committee,  and 
without  expense  to  the  Clnb. 

The  Field  Meeting  Committee  was  :  Mr.  John  Ritchie,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Lord,  Mr.  George  D.  Newcomb,  and  Miss  Alice  N.  Patter- 
son. 

The  plan  to  purchase  Three  Mile  Island  in  Lake  Winnepesaukee  and  to 
erect  on  it  a  Club  camp  g^ve  rise  to  a  number  of  questions.  One  of  the 
most  vital  of  these  was,  Is  the  island  a  fit  place  for  such  a  camp  ?  It  was 
a  large  enterprise  for  the  Club  to  undertake  without  absolute  certainty  in 
this  respect ;  so  the  Committee  undertook  to  answer  it  by  taking  a  camping 
party  to  the  spot  and  making  the  members  of  this  party  g^ve  reply  to  the 
query.  Accordingly  Three  Mile  Islaxd  was  accepted  rather  than  chosen 
for  the  place  of  the  regular  midsummer  camp.  The  result  has  been  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  camps  in  the  Club  history;  and  a  fair  test  of  its  success  is 
presented  by  the  fact  that  about  a  quarter  of  the  campers  wished  to  remain 
beyond  the  time  limit  stated  in  the  circular,  and  were  disappointed  when  it 
was  found  inconvenient  to  allow  them  so  to  do. 

The  camping  ground  was  on  the  southerly  end  of  the  island,  on  land  g^ven 
to  the  Club  by  Mrs.  Eastman,  and  nearly  all  the  tents  had  views  across  the 
lake  to  the  south  or  to  the  west.    The  Committee  had  provided  in  advance 
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for  the  building  of  a  cook-honse,  towards  which  a  namber  of  individual  con- 
tributions were  given,  and  for  a  temporary  landing-stage. 

The  setting-up  party  of  nine,  together  with  Miss  Kimball,  the  cook,  and 
Mr.  Brown,  the  factotum,  and  the  two  table  waiters,  invaded  the  island 
rather  late  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  but  in  the  three  days  of  charming 
weather  that  intervened  before  the  coming  of  the  main  party  there  was 
time  to  get  all  the  tents  pitched  and  the  camp  in  good  running  order.  The 
settlement  included  twenty-four  tents,  besides  the  dining  tent,  which  were 
set  up  in  groups  wherever  the  nature  of  the  soil  or  the  character  of  the 
land  permitted. 

On  Saturday,  August  5,  the  main  party  arrived,  coming  in  the  steam 
launch  from  Weirs.  The  table  was  set  that  evening  for  twenty-nine,  and 
another  visitor  dropped  in  on  Sunday.  There  was  the  usual  coming  and 
going  of  small  parties,  so  that  on  Monday  at  dinner  there  were  twenty- 
three,  on  Saturday  a  maximum  of  forty,  and  the  following  Monday,  thirty- 
four.  The  whole  number  of  campers  was  forty-nine,  thirty-one  of  whom 
were  there  for  a  week  or  more,  eight  for  less  than  a  week,  three  overnight 
merely,  while  seven  dropped  in  for  a  single  meal.  In  addition  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Club,  to  the  number  of  six  or  seven  who  were  located  in  the 
neighborhood,  visited  the  camp.  The  camp  broke  up  on  Saturday  morning, 
August  19. 

Despite  a  good  proportion  of  unfavorable  weather  the  campers  had  a 
delightful  time,  with  a  fairly  regular  routine  of  steamer  excursions,  bathing, 
boating,  and  canoeing,  with  a  camp  fire  on  the  pleasant  evenings.  The  only 
mountain  trips,  however,  were  to  Mt.  Belknap  and  to  Red  Hill. 

The  Committee  was  Mr.  Rosewell  B.  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  John  Ritchie,  Jr. 

Labor  Day  :  August  31-September  4.  The  annual  Labor  Day  pilgrim- 
age was  made  to  Mt.  Monadnock,  this  being  the  first  time  the  Club  has 
established  headquarters  at  the  Mountain  House.  The  party  numbered 
forty,  and  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Start.  Leaving  Boston  at  five 
minutes  past  three  p.  M.,  on  Friday,  August  31,  the  party  arrived  at  Troy, 
New  Hampshire,  at  six  o'clock.  Carriages  were  in  waiting  at  the  station 
to  convey  the  company  to  the  Monadnock  Mountain  House,  which  was 
reached  at  about  seven  o'clock,  after  a  delightful '  drive.  The  available 
accommodations  were  taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  it  had  been  found  necessary 
to  reject  all  late  applications  for  places.  The  Mountain  House  is  some- 
what primitive  in  arrangements  and  service,  but  the  landlord,  Mr.  F.  S. 
Schnell,  did  his  best  to  make  the  members  comfortable,  and  with  reasonable 
success. 

Saturday  morning  the  ascent  to  the  summit  was  made  by  most  of  the 
party,  the  main  body  going  with  Mr.  Start  by  the  beautiful  and  interesting 
Ridge  path,  recently  opened  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Providence  ;  and  a  smaller 
section,  under  Mr.  Parsons,  taking  the  old  and  more  direct  path.  The  descent 
was  by  the  latter  path.  The  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  was  enjoyed  rest- 
fully  with  an  informal  meeting  in  the  noble  pine  grove  by  the  Gramet  Spring. 
Mr.  Start  made  a  few  remarks  upon  the  unique  character  of  Monadnock  and 
its  relation  to  the  neighboring  country,  and  Mr.  £dwin  D.  Mead,  who  is  a 
native  of  Cheshire  County,  gave  a  most  enjoyable  talk  upon  the  mountain 
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and  its  associations.  Sunday,  thirty-one  enjoyed  the  twenty-mile  drive 
around  the  mountain  through  Troy,  Marlboro,  Dublin,  and  Ja£Erey.  In  the 
evening  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  office  of  the  hotel.  It  was  opened  by  the 
reading  of  Emerson's  poem  **  Monadnoc,"  by  Mr.  Start.  This  was  followed 
by  a  rare  treat  in  the  form  of  an  hour's  reminiscent  talk  by  Dr.  Edward  W. 
Emerson,  who  had  come  up  from  his  summer  home  on  the  mountain  side 
as  the  guest  of  the  Club.  Dr.  Emerson  developed  the  personal  and  lesthetic 
interest  of  Monadnock  with  the  familiarity  of  an  almost  lifelong  acquaint- 
ance, with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  cultivated  lover  of  nature,  with  the  felicitous 
expression  of  the  man  of  letters,  and  the  fine  insight  of  the  artist. 

Monday  was  the  red-letter  outdoor  day  of  the  trip.  Twenty-three  spent 
the  day  on  the  mountain.  The  Ridge  path  was  followed  in  the  morning  to 
a  ravine  just  below  the  point  of  junction  with  the  old  path.  Thence  push- 
ing to  the  right  through  the  brush  across  the  ravine,  the  crest  of  the  long 
ridge  that  overhangs  Jaffrey  and  Dublm  was  reached  and  followed  to  its 
northern  end.  Here  lunch  was  eaten,  and  the  return  was  made  to  the  siun- 
mit,  and  down  by  the  path  leading  by  the  pinnacle  known  as  Monte  Rosa. 
The  most  beautiful  and  interesting  features  of  the  mountain's  topography 
were  covered  during  this  comfortable  day  of  climbing  and  rambling  over 
the  great  ledges.  This  closed  the  formal  programme.  The  stated  time  for 
departure  was  Tuesday  morning ;  but  only  fifteen  went  at  that  time,  the 
others  drifting  homeward  at  di£Ferent  times,  some  remaining  through  the 
week.     The  weather  was  perfect. 

Members  of  the  Club  were  aroused  by  the  disfigurement  of  the  summit 
for  advertising  purposes  and  for  various  inscriptions.  The  proximity  of 
Monadnock  to  many  towns  and  its  use  as  a  local  resort  has  led  to  unusual 
abuse  in  this  respect.  Possible  means  of  preventing  this  evil  were  much 
discussed.  Through  the  agency  of  members  of  the  party  the  matter  has 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Governor  Rollins,  and  it  may  be  made  the 
subject  of  legislative  attention  this  winter.  The  present  law,  however,  goes 
about  as  far  as  legislation  can.  State  ownership  and  reservation  seems  to 
be  the  only  thorough  remedy. 

Walking  Trip,  September  6-16.  The  experiment  of  a  walking  trip  to 
cover  a  period  of  a  week  or  ten  days  has  been  one  which  the  Committee 
has  had  in  mind  for  a  number  of  years,  but  not  till  last  September  was  the 
opportunity  afforded  to  test  the  idea.  Walking  is  by  no  means  a  novelty 
on  Club  excursions,  for  at  all  of  them  walks  of  one  or  two  days'  duration 
are  undertaken,  but  these  have  always  returned  to  the  base  of  supplies.  It 
is  quite  a  different  problem  to  move  a  party  to  a  new  place  each  day  with  a 
new  hotel  at  night.  As  must  be  the  case  with  such  parties  the  number  was 
small,  fourteen  in  all,  but  the  peculiar  feature  of  this  particular  party  was 
the  absence  of  those  who  are  known  to  be  active  walkers  and  who  would 
naturally  have  been  looked  for  to  participate  in  a  trip  of  the  kind. 

The  party  made  its  start  from  East  Hebron,  reaching  this  place  by 
train  to  Bristol,  a  short  walk  over  the  exceedingly  dusty  Bristol  roads, 
and  a  steamer  ride  on  New  Found  Lake,  and  after  supper  the  steamer  was 
again  brought  into  requisition  for  a  moonlight  sail.  This  was  on  Thursday, 
September  6,  and  the  stopping  place  for  the  night  was  the  Hillside  Farm 
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on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  On  Friday  the  day  was  occnpied  in  strolling 
along  the  high  and  wood  roads  leading  to  Plymouth,  with  resting-places  at 
delightful  view-points.  The  outlook  for  the  morning  was  towards  Cardi- 
gan, then  towards  Moosilauke,  taking  in  the  nearer  summits  of  Tenney, 
Stinson,  and  Carr,  and  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  ridge  of  Plymouth  Moun- 
tain had  been  crossed,  the  view  extended  to  the  Holdemess  and  Franconia 
mountains.  The  resting  place  for  the  night  was  the  Pemigewasset  House 
in  Plymouth.  On  Saturday  the  walk  was  by  back  roads  to  Prospect  Hill, 
and  thence  to  Campton  Village,  where  Sunday  was  spent  at  the  Hillside 
House.  On  Monday  the  walk  was  resumed  up  the  valley  of  the  Mad  River 
to  Waterville,  four  members  making  in  addition  the  ascent  of  Sandwich 
Dome.  Tuesday  vras  rainy,  so  that  consolation  was  taken  in  the  splendid 
library  at  Waterville,  with  a  little  tramp  in  the  afternoon  to  the  falls.  On 
Wednesday,  in  rather  dubious  weather,  the  party  started  on  the  long  wood- 
land trail  leading  over  to  North  Woodstock,  half  a  dozen  making  in  addi- 
tion the  summit  of  Osceola.  Despite  overhanging  clouds  delightful  views 
were  secured  from  the  outlook  a  few  minutes  below  the  summit.  In  the 
afternoon  the  Osceola  party  made  its  way  to  North  Woodstock  by  a  path 
which  had  recently  been  swept  by  a  severe  storm.  Wednesday  night  was 
passed  at  the  Deer  Park  Hotel,  and  on  Thursday  the  party  visited  the  Lost 
River,  reaching  the  Flume  House  in  the  evening.  On  Friday  the  walk  was 
along  the  summits  of  the  Franconia  range,  nine  hours  of  steady  tramping 
with  the  Profile  House  for  a  goal,  and  Saturday  the  party  climbed  the  col 
between  Cannon  and  its  neighbor  in  the  Kinsman  range,  a  trip  which 
required  nine  or  ten  hours  of  constant  effort  Saturday  night  and  Sunday 
were  spent  at  the  Breezy  Hill  House  in  Lisbon,  and  on  Monday  the  party 
returned  to  Boston.  The  distance  walked  by  those  who  did  everything  is 
estimated  to  have  been  about  equivalent  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
in  seven  walking  days,  an  average  of  about  seventeen  miles  a  day.  The 
leader  of  the  party  was  Mr.  John  Ritchie,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Clark  was- 
g^iide. 

• 

The  novel  feature  in  Club  excursions  of  a  special  train  of  Pullman  sleep- 
ers characterized  the  beginning  of  a  most  successful  trip  to  Lake  Minns- 
WASKA,  N.  T.  The  company  of  one  hundred  and  six  left  the  North  Station 
in  Boston,  on  Friday  evening,  September  21,  reaching  Albany  at  seven  A.  M., 
the  train  making  connection  at  the  wharf  with  the  day  line  of  steamers  on 
the  Hudson  River.  Breakfast  and  dinner  were  served  on  board  the  boat, 
the  Albany,  and  early  in  the  afternoon  the  transfer  was  made  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  first  to  electric  street  cars  and  afterwards  to  the  trains  across 
the  bridge.  Another  change  was  made  to  electric  cars  at  Pratt's  Mills, 
and  still  another  at  New  Paltz  to  carriages  for  the  ten-mile  ride  to  Minne- 
waska. 

The  general  programme  of  the  excursion  was  as  follows :  Sunday,  minor 
walks  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  hotel ;  Monday,  Beacon  Hill, 
and  High,  Peterskill,  and  Awosting  paths  ;  Tuesday,  a  drive  to  Lake  Mo- 
honk,  an  all-day  trip;  Wednesday,  Awosting  Lake  and  Battlement  Ter- 
races, an  all-day  excursion  ;  Thursday,  Millbrook  Mountain  and  Grertmde's 
Nose,  including  the  Palmaghatt  valley;  Friday,  the  Crevioes ;  and  Satur- 
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day,  the  retimi  to  Fongbkeepsie,  where  the  party  separated,  some  to  go 
farther  afield,  aome  to  join  the  DnTioff  forty,  and  othera  still  to  tetom  to 

The  oompanj  was  an  unnsnally  large  and  an  eiceediogly  pleaaant  one. 
In  addition  to  the  walks  and  drives  on  the  regular  programme,  the  mem* 
bera  found  many  other  niatters  to  interest  and  instruct  them  at  Minnewaska. 
DiscussioDB  of  the  local  geology  and  other  features  by  Mr.  Leon  S.  Giiawold 
and  others,  and  entertainments  of  lighter  charactor,  filled  the  evenings  very 
pleasantly,  while  bowling,  rowing,  and  racing  in  the  row-boats  served  to 
while  away  the  leisure  daylight  hours. 

An  innovation,  which  was  an  interesting  one,  was  the  "numbered  button" 
device  for  identifying  members  of  the  party.  Each  participant  was  fur- 
nished with  a  neat  bnttou,  which  hore  a  number  corresponding  to  that 
against  his  name  in  the  official  list,  so  that  the  identity  of  every  one  was 
easily  determined  without  the  necessity  of  asking  awkward  questions.  Tlie 
scheme  has  its  advantages  in  parties  as  large  as  this,  and  is  to  the  conven- 
ience of  the  regular  excursionist  as  well  as  the  comparative  stranger. 

The  leaders  of  the  party  were  Messrs.  George  D.  Newcomb  and  Albioa 
D.  Wilde. 

The  Fall  Driving  Trip  — September  29-October  10  — vras  among  tha 
SotrrHERN  Berkshires.  That  of  last  year  began  in  the  same  mountain 
range  far  north  in  Vermont,  and  followed  the  hills  and  valleys  into  Massa- 
cbusetts  at  North  Adams.  The  trip  of  Che  present  year  began  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  mountains  and  traced  them  from  Connecticut  acroHS  the  State 
of  Massachusetts. 

The  Driving  Party  was  made  up  of  three  groups,  some  who  had  been  at 
Minnewnska,  others  who  were  direct  from  Boston,  and  still  others  who  bad 
journeyed  to  the  place  of  meeting  from  Philadelphia,  the  party  numbering 
twenty-five  in  all.  The  rallying  point  was  Mt.  Washington,  in  the  sootb- 
western  comer  of  the  State,  to  which  tbe  Boston  party  made  its  way  on 
Friday,  September  28,  while  the  party  from  Minnewaaka  arrived  on  Satur- 
day. The  weather  was  delightful  despite  the  almost  continual  rains  of  a  few 
miles  to  the  east,  and  until  the  second  Monday  there  was  no  precipitation. 
There  was,  however,  a  lack  of  brilliancy  in  the  coloring  of  the  leaves,  so  that 
the  drive  as  a  whole  was  not  so  brilliantly  pictaresque  as  that  of  last  year. 

The  Itinerary  of  the  party  was  this  :  Saturday  and  Sunday,  Mt.  Wash- 
ington ;  Monday,  October  1,  Lakeville,  Conn. ;  Tuesday,  Great  Barrinfr- 
ton  and  Stockbridge  ;  Wednesday,  Lee,  Tyringham,  Lenox,  and  Pittsfield; 
and  Thursday,  Williamatown,  where  the  first  relay  of  carriages  was  dis- 
niissed.  Oo  Friday  the  party  went  through  the  tunnel  to  Rice's  Iim,  at  the 
eastpm  portal,  and  in  the  afternoon  some  enjoyed  a  drive  through  Rows 
and  Zoar,  while  others  walked  up  Whitfiomh  Brook.  Oq  Saturday  the 
parly  drove  through  Florida  to  Savoy,  where  dinner  was  served  at  Walker's, 
and  to  the  afternoon  proceeded  on  to  Ashfield.  passing  on  the  route  over  a 
part  of  the  drive  of  lust  year.  On  Mondny  the  drive  was  to  Deerfleld  and 
jnfield,  where,  aoc(»din|c  to  previinin  agrvemAnt,  most  of  thn  members 
went  to  their  houic«.  ThrougbDUl  Mundnr  nrhtm-rtn  thf  rain  f«ll  with  a 
vigor  strenglbeaed  hy  Its  long  t*at.  ^'''   ' — '"  "~       nfavoTAbte  ouUook 
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nine  of  the  party  insisted  on  carrying  oat  the  full  programme.  Accord- 
ingly, carriages  were  taken  on  Tuesday  morning  for  Warwick,  which  de- 
posited the  party  on  Wednesday  at  Orange,  on  the  line  of  the  Fitchburg 
Division. 

In  addition  to  the  pleasures  afforded  by  the  scenery  and  the  weather,  the 
party  received  a  number  of  courtesies  which  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
trip.  At  Tyringham  a  visit  was  made  to  the  veteran  mineral  collector,  Mr. 
Clark,  and  an  hour  was  spent  in  viewing  his  precious  specimens.  On  Sun- 
day MjTS.  Hall,  of  Ashfield,  opened  her  house  to  the  members  of  the  party, 
and  showed  her  treasures  of  delicate  porcelain,  beautiful  paintings,  includ- 
ing two  by  Copley  and  others  by  Spanish  artists,  and  priceless  relics  gath- 
ered through  years  of  life  and  travel  in  foreign  countries  ;  on  Monday  Miss 
Baker  welcomed  the  party  to  her  home  in  Deerfield,  the  oldest  house  in  the 
town,  one  which  was  standing  at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  and  which  has 
been  restored  with  patient  care  and  unstinted  expenditure,  and  on  Monday 
evening,  October  8,  Mr.  Newton,  of  Greenfield,  invited  the  Club  members 
to  his  home,  which  is  filled  from  cellar  to  attic  with  beautiful  colonial  an- 
ti(}uities.  The  distance  travelled  in  carriages  was  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  miles  in  the  nine  days  of  driving.  The  party  was  led  by  Mr. 
J.  Ritchie,  Jr. 

The  Saturday  Outings  were  cared  for  by  a  sub-committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Ritchie,  Newcomb,  and  Wilde.  In  all,  fifty-one  were  planned,  but 
only  forty-six  were  carried  out,  the  weather  interfering  with  quite  a  num- 
ber in  the  spring.  Altogether  1714  persons  participated  in  these  Outings, 
a  gratifying  increase  over  previous  years,  when  the  comparative  smallness 
of  the  Harbor  Trip  is  considered. 

A  detailed  list  of  them  follows  :  — • 

Dftte.  ObjectiTe  Point.  Leader.  Attenduioe. 

Jan.    27.     Melrose  Highlands.                                 Mr.  F.  Y.  Fuller.  9 

Feb.      3.    Aubumdale  kame.                                   Mr.  Newcomb.  18 

10.    Glacial  ridges,  Hyde  Park.                    Mr.  Field.  19 

17.     Hammond  Pond  Woods.                •        Mr.  Newcomb.  21 

22  (all  day).    Bow  Ridge  Camp  and  Lynn 

Beach.                                                  Mr.  Newcomb.  10 

24.    Arnold  Arboretum  and  Weld  Farm.     Mr.  Wilde.  28 

March  3.    West  Quincy,  Rattlesnake.                    Mr.  Ritchie.  26 
10.    Quincy,  Adams  House    and  Presi-  ( Miss  Kincaide. 

dent's  Hill.                                         i  Mr.  Norton.  ^ 

17.    Lynn,  Prospect  Hill,  Wild  Cat  Ledge.    Mr.  Newcomb.  21 

24,    Devil's  Den  and  Adam's  Chair.             Mr.  Chamberlain.  47 

9L    Cataract  at  Newton  Lower  Falls.          Mr.  Chamberlain.  27 

Apnl    7.    Waverly  Oaks  and  Pierce's  Green- 

Iknism.                                                Mr.  F.  V.  Fuller.  65 
14»    Winebettery    Horn  Fond   Mt.,  and 

MVOit  eonntry  to  Lexington.              Mr.  Newcomb.  43 
10  («B  ^)'    AnnisqiuuD   and   Coffin's  (  Mr.  Newcomb. 

BmOk.                                            (Mr.  Crosby.  ^^ 


^H 

EXCUBSIOSB. 

■ 

21.     Oftkland,  Bear  Hill,  ariil  Fells. 

Mr.  Lynde. 

41 

28.     Milton,   Buck   HUI,  and   Blueberry 

Svrnnip. 

Mr.  Field. 

34 

^H              Ma; 

5  (_aU  day).     West  Quincy,  Blue    HiU 

Kange. 

Mr.  J.  Ritchie,  Jr. 

28 

6  (ajlenwon).     Hwjoock  and  Big  Blue. 

Mr.  Ne»oomb. 

40 

12.     Purgatory. 

Mr.  Witherell. 

66 

20.     Ljnn  Woods.  Wolf  Pits,  and  NeU's 

Poud. 

Mr.  BaUey. 

34 

30  (qH  iayj.     Weat  Stoughton  and  Mas- 

sapoag  Pond, 

Misses  Endicott. 

59 

^H               Jooe 

2.     Turkey  HiU  and  World's  End. 

Mias  Andrews. 

31 

9.     WelieBley  Hills,  Mt.  Pennell. 

Mr.  Garret. 

17 

16  (all  das).    Outing  in  Outer  Httrbor. 

f  Mr.  Neweomb. 
1  Mr.  Crosby. 
Miss  Rincaide. 

171 

23.     West  Quincy,  Rattlesnake. 

19 

^H               Sept 

Fort. 

Miss  FabeDB. 

22 

15.     Hull,  Telegraph  Hill,  and  Pt.  Allei^ 

ton. 

Mr.  Bailey. 

40 

22.     Wakefield,  Bear  Hill. 

Miss  Shepherd, 
Miss  Gardner. 

21 

29.     Wndswortb  Hill  and  Cliickatawbut. 

Mr.  Field. 

12 

^^H 

6.     Prospect  Hill,  Waltham. 

Mr.  F.  V.  Fuller. 

23 

13  (all  day).     Bl<.e  Hill  Outing. 

"Mr.  Ritchie. 

IB 

Mr.  Crosby. 

28 

13  (Iwo  days).    Trolley  trip  to  Mt.  Wwhn. 

aett  and  Clinton  Reservoir. 

Mr.  Field. 

31 

20  (all  day).     So.  Lancaster,  George  Hill, 

and  Nasbua  River. 

Miss  Wilder. 

10 

20.     Weld  Brook  and  Bellevne  Hill. 

Mr.  Howe. 

32 

^^f 

3.     Moonlight  trip  to  Pegan  HiU. 

6  (art  day).     Peabody  Boulders  to  Ship 

Mr.  Newcomb. 

36 

Rook. 

Mp.  Ritchie. 

47 

10.     Westwood,    Evergreen     Mt.,    Higb 

Rock. 

Mr.  Moffette. 

53 

Mr.  CharaberUin. 

30 

24.     Lynn  Woods,  Reservoir. 

:«) 

^^V 

1.     Adam's  Chair  and  Fiske  Uill. 

Vi 

8.     Monatiqnot  Valley  and  Ponkapog. 

Mr.  Fiald. 

77 

11  (all  day).    Bartl.olon.ow'*   P^.d   »..! 

1  „.,.,  W...>.l. 

\t,   ir;..l.:. 

13 

^^m 

15.    Q. 

la 

22.    i;. 

IS 

29.     I.'. 

J 
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Tbe  number  of  persoDs  participating  in  the  trips  of  the  fear  was :  ■ 

Snow-shoe  trip 76 

Chocoma 47 

RntUod 67 

Ut.  Washington 97 

Three  Mile  Island  camp 49 

Mt.  Monadnoek 40 

Walking  party 14 

Minoewaika 106 

SriTing  trip 2S 

610 

Totel  on  Outings 1714 


JoHK  Ritchie,  Jb., 
Charles  L.  Bdbrux, 
Ralfb  C.  Labxabeb, 
CHARI.EB  E.  Lord, 
Georqe  D.  Nbwcomb, 
Edwim  a.  Stabt, 
Albion  D.  Wilde, 


Committee 
Field  MeeHngt 
Examioat. 


Proceedings  of  the  Club. 

Mueh  14, 1000.  —  One  Baudred  and  Ninety-ninth  Corporate  Meeting. 
President  Perry  in  the  chair. 

Abnt  two  hnndiMl  [misodb  were  present.    The  records  of  the  last  meet- 

K  wot  read  and  approTed.  Sixteen  eaodidates  for  corporate  membership 
were  elected. 

Mrs,  Mar;  Dana  Hicks  eiplninod  tbe  niDrement  before  the  Legislature 
to  have  the  tmiliiig  arbutus,  commotily  called  tbe  mayflower,  adopted  as 
tlie  floral  emblem  of  the  Comffionwenlcb,  aod  npon  her  motion  it  was  voted 
that  the  Club  indorse  tbis  movempnt,  and  to  authorise  tbe  President  to  ugn 
•  petition  in  faror  of  siicb  legislation. 

Tbe  Recording  Secretory  then  rend  a  mnnorial  to  Congress  in  faTor  of 
Htablisbiog  a  national  pntk  at  some  point  in  the  toutbem  Appalaebian 
region,  a  memorial  prepared  by  [lie  Coundl  and  leferred  to  the  Clab  for 

After  tbe  reading  of  the  memorinl  it  nas  Toted  unanimously  that  it  be 
'«  expression  of  the  Club. 
lerick  H.  Newell,  Hydrogmphcr  of  the  United  States  Geological 
v  illustrated  with  the  )ter«optioon,  and  entitled  "  From 
•  dwerilwH  tbe  great  fbnstf  of  the  north- 
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western  portion  of  the  State  of  Washington,  and  referred  to  the  fires  which 
through  carelessness  have  devastated  thousands  of  acres.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  forested  high  mountain  area  has  recently  been  included  in  a 
forest  reservation.  This  is  being  mapped  and  the  character  and  volume  of 
the  timber  ascertained.  This  work  is  being  done  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  in  connection  with  its  systematic  examination  of  the 
minerals  and  products  of  the  national  domain. 

Mr.  Newell  described  briefly  the  methods  of  surveying  and  of  travel 
through  the  almost  untrodden  wilderness  of  forest.  In  particular  he  re- 
ferred to  the  trails  crossing  high  mountains  and  to  the  beautiful  scenery  of 
the  snow-capped  summits.  These  trails  often  lead  over  the  snowfields  and 
along  glaciers,  most  of  which  are  unexplored  and  even  unnamed. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  high  mountains  of  Washington  the  climate  is 
humid,  the  rainfall  being  as  g^at  if  not  grater  than  that  of  any  other  part 
of  the  United  States.  To  the  east  of  the  mountains,  however,  the  country 
is  arid,  and  the  rich  soil  produces  crops  only  when  artificially  watered.  The 
streams  issuing  from  the  glaciers  and  snowfields  flow  out  into  this  thirsty 
land,  and  their  waters  taken  by  ditches  are  carried  to  the  fields  of  the 
farmers,  the  excess  finally  making  its  way  into  the  Columbia  River. 

In  the  higher  valleys  along  the  mountain  range  are  a  number  of  lakes 
of  glacial  origin,  some  of  these  being  of  notable  size.  One  of  the  most 
important  is  Lake  Chelan,  extending  for  a  distance  of  ninety  miles  from 
the  heart  of  the  mountain  area  out  toward  Columbia  River.  This  lake  is 
very  deep  and  narrow,  the  rock  walls  rising  precipitously  to  the  height  of 
several  hundred  feet.  Its  waters  escape  by  a  narrow  gorge  to  the  Co- 
lumbia. This  portion  of  the  Columbia  is  navigable,  small  steamers  plying 
on  the  long  pools  between  the  occasional  rapids  or  falls.  Its  most  important 
tributary  below  Lake  Chelan  is  Yakima  River,  in  the  valley  of  which  large 
irrigation  works  have  been  constructed,  making  possible  the  development 
of  a  high  state  of  agriculture.  Yakima  River,  like  most  of  the  important 
streams  in  this  part  of  Washington,  heads  in  the  g^eat  snowcapped  range 
dominated  by  Mt.  Rainier.  This  magnificent  dome  is  visible  for  hundreds 
of  miles  in  every  direction,  and  offers  a  most  tempting  goal  to  the  mountain 
climber. 

Mr.  Newell  in  his  lecture  gave  an  account  of  his  trip  with  the  "  Mazamas  " 
to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Rainier,  and  showed  many  interesting  views  of  the 
mountain  and  of  the  party  ascending  the  peak. 

March  17,  1900.  —  Special  Meeting. 
President  Perry  in  the  chair. 

This  meeting  was  held  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  youthful  friends  of 
the  Club.     The  audience  numbered  about  three  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

Mr.  William  Lyman  Underwood  gave  an  illustrated  talk,  "  Hunting  with 
the  Camera,"  which  was  in  part  a  repetition  of  bis  talk  at  the  Club  meeting 
last  June.  This  time  he  addressed  the  children,  much  to  their  delight, 
telling  them  stories  of  animals  and  showing  them  beautiful  pictures  of 
animal  life.  Many  of  the  views  were  new,  having  been  taken  the  past 
season. 
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April  11, 1900.  —  Two  Haudredth  Corporate  Meeting. 
Ex-President  R.  F.  Curtis  in  the  chair. 

About  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons  were  present.  The  records 
of  the  meeting^  in  March  were  read  and  approved.  Nineteen  candidates 
for  corporate  membership  were  elected. 

Mr.  Arthur  K.  Peck  gave  his  illustrated  lecture,  "  The  Grand  Canyon  of 
Arizona."  He  first  gave  a  description  of  the  arid  Arizona  region,  the  cliff 
dwelling^,  the  Moqui  Indians,  and  their  snake  dance.  He  then  described  his 
trip  to  the  bottom  of  the  canyon  and  told  of  Powell's  early  exploration.  A 
large  number  of  colored  lantern  views  were  shown. 

April  17, 1900.  —  Special  Meeting. 
Ex-President  Niles  in  the  chair. 

About  two  hundred  persons  were  present. 

Professor  E.  B.  Homer,  of  the  architectural  department  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  addressed  the  Club,  his  subject  being  "  A 
Bicycle  Tour  through  the  Riviera  and  Central  France."  A  small  party, 
consisting  of  the  speaker  and  several  students  of  architecture,  started  from 
Genoa  and  wheeled  along  the  Mediterranean  to  Marseilles,  and  thence  up 
the  Rhone  Valley,  across  the  mountains,  and  through  Central  France  to 
Paris.  Many  interesting  bits  of  architecture  were  seen  in  the  little  known 
towns  and  villages  along  the  route,  and  much  charming  scenery,  particularly 
along  the  Riviera.    A  large  number  of  lantern  views  were  shown. 

May  9, 1900.  —  Two  Hundred  and  First  Corporate  Meeting. 

President  Perry  in  the  chair. 

About  two  hundred  persons  were  present.  The  records  of  the  meetings 
in  April  were  read  and  approved.  Fifteen  candidates  for  corporate  mem- 
bership were  elected. 

Mr.  Robert  Luce  gave  his  illustrated  lecture,  **  The  Maine  Woods."  A 
large  number  of  interesting  lantern  views  were  shown,  many  of  them 
colored.  Camp  life  in  its  various  aspects,  the  lumber  industry,  hunting 
and  fishing,  canoeing  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Penobscot,  and  the  ascent 
of  Ktaadn  by  the  southwest  slide  were  among  the  features  described  and 
illustrated. 

May  15,  1900.  —  Special  Meeting. 
President  Perry  in  the  chair. 

On  account  of  the  extreme  heat  and  a  heavy  shower,  the  audience  was 
unusually  small,  only  about  seventy-five  persons  being  present. 

Mr.  Louis  F.  Cutter  gave  an  account  of  "A  Journey  in  Tunis  and 
Algeria."  After  a  few  words  about  Gibraltar  and  Genoa,  and  an  instructive 
description  of  the  history,  geography,  and  climate  of  northern  Africa,  the 
speaker  in  narrative  form  told  of  his  trip,  illustrating  with  a  large  number 
of  lantern  views  from  negatives  taken  by  himself.  The  customs  of  the 
people,  the  architecture  of  mosques  and  dwellings,  and  the  scenery  of  moun- 
tains and  ravines  were  especially  interesting. 
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June  13, 1900.  —  Two  Hundred  and  Second  Corporate  Meeting. 

President  Perry  in  the  chair. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-five  persons  were  present. 

The  records  of  the  last  regular  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  Mr. 
William  Williams,  of  New  York,  was  elected  a  Corresponding  Member. 
Twenty-seven  candidates  for  corporate  membership  were  elected. 

Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton  Rice  gave  an  account  of  his  trip  to  Spitzbergen, 
Norway,  Russia,  and  the  Caucasus.  With  a  map  of  Spitzbergen,  he  pointed 
out  his  route  in  a  little  walrus  steamer  among  the  islands,  the  party  being 
in  search  of  large  game.  Some  deer  and  walrus  were  found,  but  no  bears. 
The  features  of  the  country,  mountains,  and  glaciers  were  described.  Re- 
turning to  Norway  he  travelled  across  Scandinavia,  visited  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  and  Nijni  Novgorod,  and  then  made  a  trip  into  the  mountains  of 
the  Caucasus.  A  large  number  of  interesting  lantern  views  were  shown, 
made  from  photographs  taken  by  the  speaker,  many  of  them  under  unfavor- 
able conditions. 

June  30  to  July  7, 1900.  —  Thirty-fifth  Field  Meeting,  held  at  the  Summit 

House,  Mt.  Washington,  N.  H. 

President  Perry  in  the  chair. 

Three  meetings  were  held  in  the  hotel  parlor. 

Qn  Saturday  evening,  June  30,  the  day  of  the  arrival,  the  President  called 
together  a  meeting  of  about  seventy  members  and  friends,  and  after  refer- 
ring to  the  terrible  storm  then  prevailing,  introduced  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  excursion,  Mr.  J.  Ritchie,  Jr.,  who  announced 
the  plans  for  the  Field  Meeting,  concluding  with  remarks,  explanatory  and 
cautionary,  about  the  trips. 

On  Wednesday  evening/  July  4,  there  was  an  attendance  of  eighty-two. 
In  opening  the  meeting  the  President  referred,  among  other  features,  to 
the  opportunity  for  study,  and  then  introduced,  as  the  speaker  of  the  even- 
ing, Professor  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  of  Hanover,  who  took  as  his  subject,  "  The 
Greology  of  Mount  Washington.''  After  alluding  to  his  father's  observa- 
tions on  glaciation,  tne  speaker  gave  an  account  of  his  own  researches  and 
conclusions.  Foreign  stones  and  striae  have  been  found  on  the  top,  proving 
that  the  Labrador  ice-sheet  passed  over  the  summit  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion. He  recommended  to  members  a  study  of  the  boulders  and  markings, 
the  different  kinds  of  rock,  and  the  shape  of  the  ledges.  In  comparison  he 
referred  to  his  observations  among  the  Green  and  Adirondack  Mountains, 
and  upon  Mauna  Loa  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  attendance  was  about  seventy-five.  Mr.  R.  B. 
Lawrence  spoke  of  the  project  to  build  a  camp  on  Three  Mile  Island  in 
Lake  Winnepesaukee,  and  exhibited  a  sketch  of  same. 

President  Perry,  in  well  chosen  words,  then  addressed  the  Club  on  the 
unfortunate  occurrence  of  the  preceding  Saturday,  which  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  two  lives,  Mr.  W.  B.  Curtis,  a  Club  member,  and  his  friend  Mr. 
Allan  Ormsbee,  who  were  on  their  way  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington 
to  attend  this  Field  Meeting. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Ritchie,  Jr.,  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  the  fol- 
lowing brief  memorial  was  passed  unanimooslj  :  — 

The  members  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Clnb  regn^t  and  deplore  the  death 
of  Mr.  W.  B.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Allan  Ormsbee,  one  of  whom  was  a  member  of  the 
Clab,  and  desire  to  convey  to  the  relatives  of  these  men  the  expression  of  their 
sincere  sympathy. 

In  recognition  of  the  assistance  generously  given  the  Club  in  connection 
with  this  sad  event,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  :  — 

The  members  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  desire  hereby  to  express 
their  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  Mr.  John  Home,  Superintendent  of  the  Mt. 
Washington  Railroad,  to  Mr.  Oscar  G.  Barron  of  the  Fabyan  House,  and  to 
the  employees  of  the  railroad  and  the  Summit  House,  for  their  noble  gener- 
osity and  splendid  assistance  in  connection  with  the  recent  accidents  on  Mt.  Wash- 
ing^n. 

President  Perry  then  advocated  earnestly  the  erection  of  a  shelter  near 
the  base  of  the  cone,  which  would  serve  as  a  refuge  in  severe  weather.  [The 
Council  has  since  appointed  the  President  and  the  Councillor  of  Improve- 
ments a  Committee  on  the  subject,  with  full  power  to  solicit  contributions 
and  erect  such  a  shelter.] 

Mr.  J.  Rayner  Edmands  spoke  of  Mr.  Cortis's  qnalifications  as  an  athlete 
and  his  genial  disposition,  and  then  moved  — 

That  the  President  of  the  Club  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Conumittee  for  this 
meeting  —  Messrs.  Perry  and  Ritchie  —  be  a  committee  officially  appointed  by 
this  meeting  of  the  Club,  to  collect  the  information,  to  g^t  minutes  of  such  first- 
hand reports  as  they  can,  and  to  take  some  way  to  let  the  public  have  one  con- 
nected account,  with  such  brief  conclusions  as  they  may  feel  warranted  in  draw- 
ing from  what  they  have  to  present.     (See  p.  323.) 

An  amendment  was  offered  that  Mr.  Edmands  be  added  to  the  Com- 
mittee,  and  the  amendment  and  the  motion  as  amended  were  passed. 

September  19, 1900.  —  Special  Meeting. 
Professor  Charles  £.  Fay  in  the  chair. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  present. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Bullock  Workman  gave  a  lecture,  illustrated  by  lantern,  on 
her  Biafo  trip  and  her  three  pioneer  ascents  in  Baltistan.  Mrs.  Bullock 
Workman,  a  daughter  of  ez-Grovemor  Bullock,  of  Massachusetts,  has 
achieved  the  distinction  of  climbing  higher  than  any  other  woman,  her 
highest  peak  being  Koser  Gunge,  in  northern  Kashmir,  about  21,000  feet. 
The  Siegfriedhom  and  Mt.  Bullock  Workman  were  also  climbed.  The 
party  included  her  husband.  Dr.  Workman,  who  also  addressed  the  meet- 
ing briefly,  and  the  Swiss  guide  Zurbriggen.  A  large  number  of  coolies 
were  employed.  The  views  taken  by  the  party  and  thrown  upon  the  screen 
were  exceedingly  grand,  and  the  leotnrer's  narrative  intensely  interesting. 
(See  p.  237.) 
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October  10, 1900.  —  Two  Hundred  and  Third  Corporate  Meeting. 

President  Perry  in  the  chair. 

About  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons  were  present.  The  records  of 
the  regpilar  meeting  in  June,  the  field  meeting  in  July,  and  the  special 
meeting  in  September  were  read  and  approved.  Twenty-seven  candidates 
for  corporate  membership  were  elected. 

The  President  appointed  the  follovring  Committee  to  nominate  officers  for 
1901:  John  Herbert,  Chairman,  Mrs.  Parker  B.  Field,  Greorge  H.  Barton, 
Miss  Ella  M.  Bice,  and  Winthrop  Coffin. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Lawrence  explained  the  project  to  purchase  Three  Mile  Island 
in  Lake  Winnepesaukee  and  build  a  camp  thereon.  Miss  Helen  E.  Endi- 
cott  then  gave  an  account  of  the  summer  camping  party  on  the  island,  the 
trips  about  the  lake,  and  the  ascents  of  Belknap  and  Bed  Hill.  The  canoe- 
ing and  bathing,  and  other  interesting  features  of  camp  life  were  described. 
Miss  Charlotte  M.  Endicott  read  a  paper  on  the  flora  of  the  island.  Forty- 
nine  lantern  views  were  shown,  illustrating  the  island,  the  summer  camping 
party,  and  the  proposed  building. 

On  motion  of  Professor  C.  E.  Fay  it  was  voted  to  request  the  Council  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  tendering  a  reception  to  Edward  Whymper,  or 
inviting  him  to  address  a  meeting  of  the  Club.  [On  October  22  Mr.  Whym- 
per accepted  an  invitation  to  meet  the  present  and  past  officers  of  the  Club 
at  the  Club-rooms.] 

November  14, 1900.  —  Two  Hundred  and  Fourth  Corporate  Meeting. 

President  Perry  in  the  chair. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-five  persons  were  present.  The  records  of  the 
last  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  Thirty-one  candidates  for  corporate 
membership  were  elected. 

Action  was  taken  upon  the  following  amendments  to  the  By-Laws  :  — 
Ameud  Art.  XIX.  by  changing  "  Exploration ''  to  "  Improvements,"  so 
that  the  first  part  of  the  Article  shall  read  :  — 

Art.  XIX.  The  real  estate  belonging  to  the  Club  shall  be  under  the  control 
and  direction  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  consisting  of  the  Coanoillor  of  Improve- 
ments for  the  time  being,  and  four  members  of  the  Club,  who  shall  be  chosen  by 
ballot,  etc. 

Amend  Art.  X.  by  inserting  after  "  Exploration  "  the  words  **  and  Foi^ 
estry,"  so  that  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Article  shall  read  :  — 

Art.  X.  The  five  Councillors  shall  be  chosen  to  represent,  severally,  the  depart- 
ments of  Natural  History,  Topography,  Art,  Exploration  and  Forestry,  and  Im- 
provements. 

The  first  amendment  was  lost  and  the  second  carried,  both  votes  being 
unanimous. 

Mr.  J.  Bitchie,  Jr.,  gave  an  account  of  the  trip  of  the  September  walking 
party  in  the  valley  of  the  Pemigewasset.  Though  a  new  feature  in  Club 
excursions,  it  proved  very  satisfactory. 

Professor  W.  H.  Niles  spoke  concerning  the  moraine  on  the  Joseph  Story 
Fay  Beservation,  at  North  Woodstock,  N.  H.    After  a  short  introdootioii 
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concerning  glaciers  and  moraines,  he  gave  his  observations  at  North  Wood- 
stock, showing  the  remains  of  an  old  terminal  moraine  of  large  size  on  the 
Club  land,  the  centre  of  which  has  been  worn  away,  the  other  horn  of  the 
crescent  being  found  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

December  12, 1900.  —  Two  Hundred  and  Fifth  Corporate  Meeting. 

President  Perry  in  the  chair. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons  were  present.  The  records  of  the 
last  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  Sixteen  candidates  for  corporate 
membership  were  elected. 

The  President  appointed  as  Auditors,  Messrs.  Louis  F.  Cutter,  J.  £. 
Alden,  and  F.  Y.  Fuller;  and  as  the  Committee  on  the  Annual  Reception, 
Mr.  Albert  S.  Parsons,  Mrs.  James  R.  Carret,  Mr.  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Miss 
Helen  £.  Fndicott,  and  Mr.  Walter  L.  Chaloner. 

The  following  amendment  to  the  By-Laws  at  its  second  reading  was 
unanimously  adopted:  — 

Amend  Art.  X.  by  inserting  after  **  Exploration  "  the  words  "  and  For- 
estry," so  that  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Article  shall  read  :  — 

Abt.  X.  The  five  Connoilloxs  shall  be  chosen  to  represent,  severally,  the  depart- 
ments of  Natural  History,  Topography,  Art,  Exploration  and  Forestry,  and  Jmr 
provements. 

•  It  was  voted  to  ratify  the  action  of  the  Council  in  appropriating  to  the 
Permanent  Fund  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Thomdike,  one  thousand  dollars,  the 
same  to  be  called  **  the  Delia  D.  Thomdike  Fund." 

The  reports  of  the  Councillors  of  Topography,  Art,  and  Improvements 
were  presented,  showing  the  work  accomplished  in  the  various  departments 
during  the  past  year.     Voted  to  receive  and  adopt  the  reports. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Tyler  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  trip  last  June  over 
the  Twin  Mountain  Range  and  through  the  wilderness  of  the  East  Branch. 
He  also  included  his  trip  over  the  Carter^Moriah  path.     (See  p.  302.) 

December  19, 1900.  —  Special  Meeting. 
President  Perry  in  the  chair. 

About  three  hundred  persons  were  present. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Grcorge,  instructor  of  English  in  the  Newton  High  School,  gave 
an  illustrated  lecture  entitled,  **  Rambling  with  Wordsworth,  or  Life  and 
Nature  in  the  English  Lakes."  The  English  lake  region  is  not  only  rich 
in  Wordsworth  associations,  but  renowned  for  its  beautiful  scenery.  The 
lecturer,  being  a  close  student  of  the  poet  and  familiar  with  these  lakes  and 
mountains,  was  very  successful  in  leading  his  audience  in  their  rambles.  A 
large  number  of  lantern  views  were  shown. 

January  9, 1901.  —  Two  Hundred  and  Sixth  Corporate  (Annual)  Meeting. 

President  Perry  in  the  chair. 

This  was  the  first  meeting  in  the  new  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
second  quarter-century  in  the  Club's  history,  the  first  preliminary  meeting 
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having  been  held  at  the  Massachosetts  Institute  of  Technology,  January  8, 
1876.  There  were  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  persons  present,  includ- 
ing ex-Presidents  Fay,  Edmands,  Mann,  Curtis,  Parsons,  Shepard,  and 
Herbert. 

The  records  of  the  meetings  in  December  were  read  and  approved. 
Fifteen  candidates  for  corporate  member^ip  were  elected. 

Mr.  J.  Ritchie,  Jr.,  presented  the  report  of  the  Excursion  Committee, 
and  Professor  C.  £.  Fay  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Sella  Collec- 
tion. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Treasurer,  Trustees  of  the  Permanent  and 
Reserve  Funds,  Auditors,  Trustees  of  Real  Estate,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Room  Committee,  and  Recording  Secretary  were  presented. 

Ex-President  John  Herbert,  Chairman  o&the  Committee  to  nominate 
ofiBcers  for  the  year  1901,  reported  as  follows  :  — 

For  President,  Alexis  H.  French  ;  for  Vice-President,  Edward  W.  Howe; 
for  Recording  Secretary,  Rosewell  B.  Lawrence  ;  for  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, John  Ritchie,  Jr. ;  for  Treasurer,  Ruf us  A.  Bullock  ;  for  Councillor  of 
Natural  History,  Harlan  P.  Kelsey;  for  Councillor  of  Topography,  Frederic 
Endicott ;  for  Councillor  of  Art,  Mrs.  Lewis  B.  Tarlton  ;  for  Councillor  of 
Exploration  and  Forestry,  Allen  Chamberlain ;  for  Councillor  of  Improve- 
ments, Louis  F.  Cutter  ;  for  Trustee  of  the  Permanent  and  Reserve  Funds 
(for  three  years),  Rest  F.  Curtis  ;  for  Trustee  of  Real  Estate  (for  four 
years),  J.  Rayner  Edmands.  • 

The  balloting  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  candidates  nominated. 

The  retiring  President,  Mr.  Perry,  expressed  his  regret  at  relinquishing 
the  chair,  and  reminded  the  Club  that  he  had  been  privileged  to  preside 
during  two  centuries.  He  expressed  confidence  that  the  gentleman  selected 
to  succeed  him,  who  has  so  successfully  engineered  the  beautiful  suburb  of 
Brooklibe,  would  draw  the  lines  of  the  Club  in  pleasant  places.  He  then 
appointed  Ex-President  Fay  a  Committee  to  escort  the  President-elect  to 
the  chair.  Mr.  Fay  accepted  this  duty  with  great  satisfaction,  he  having 
been  the  chairman  at  the  first  preliminary  meeting  of  the  Club  held  Janu- 
ary 8, 1876,  a  quarter  of  a  century  before.  President  French  expressed  to 
the  Club  his  appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him  and  his  great 
interest  in  the  Club. 

Ex-President  Edmands,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  field 
Meeting,  presented  the  report  on  the  fatalities  on  Mt.  Washington  during 
fhe  storm  of  June  30, 1900.  (See  p.  323.)  Lantern  views  were  shown  illus- 
trating the  Crawford  bridle-path,  the  cone  of  Washington,  the  rough  rocks 
and  beautiful  frostwork,  the  monuments  erected,  and  the  portraits  of  the 
unfortunate  men. 

January  16,  23,  and  30,  1901.  —  Special  Meetings. 

At  these  three  meetings  stereopticon  lectures  were  given  byJVir.  Rosewell 
B.  Lawrence,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
fund  to  furnish  the  camp  at  Three  Mile  Island,  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  and 
to  provide  for  a  float,  boats,  and  other  necessaries.  The  tickets,  one  dollar 
for  the  course,  were  placed  on  sale  at  the  Club  rooms,  and  the  net  proceeds 
amounted  to  $205.     The  attendance  was  about  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
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five.  Vioe-President  Howe  introduced  the  speaker  at  the  first  and  second 
meetings,  and  President  French  at  the  third. 

The  first  lecture,  "  The  Yellowstone  Park,'*  described  a  thirty  days'  trip 
on  horseback  through  the  National  Park,  visiting  the  grand  canyon,  geyser 
basins  and  the  lake  region,  and  climbing  Mts.  Washburn  and  Sheridan,  and 
Electric  Peak.  A  hundred  stereopticon  views  illustrated  the  grand,  strange, 
and  beautiful  scenery  of  America's  Wonderland.  With  camp  outfit  and 
horses,  it  was  possible  to  visit  many  points  of  interest  unknown  to  the  ordi- 
nary tourist. 

The  second,  **  The  Carolina  Mountains,"  spoke  of  that  charming  section 
of  our  country  which  possesses  the  highest  mountains  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
beautiful  rivers,  great  mineral  wealth,  magnificent  forests,  and  a  mild  yet 
invigorating  climate,  —  a  land  famous  for  the  coloring  of  its  heavens  and 
its  flowers,  <<  The  Land  of  the  Sky." 

The  third,  '*  The  Maine  Woods,"  showed  the  scenery  of  the  Bangeley 
Lake  region,  the  Penobscot  waters,  and  Ktaadn,  the  highest  mountain  in 
Maine.  Camp  life  in  tent  and  log  cabin,  canoeing  on  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
the  great  lumber  industry,  trout,  moose,  etc.,  were  pictured  upon  the  screen. 

February  13,  1901.  —  Two  Hundred  and  Seventh  Corporate  Meeting. 

President  French  in  the  chair. 

The  records  of  the  meetings  in  January  were  read  and  approved.  About 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  persons  were  present.  Fifteen  candidates  for 
corporate  membership  were  elected. 

A  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Henry  Scattergood,  of  Philadelphia,  "  The 
Beaverfoot  Valley  and  an  Ascent  of  Mount  MoUison,  Canadian  Rockies," 
was  read  by  Professor  C.  £.  Fay.  A  large  number  of  lantern  slides  were 
shown,  and  several  interesting  topographical  problems  were  presented  and 
discussed  by  the  reader. 

The  President  showed  four  slides  showing  views  on  the  Crawford  bridle- 
path and  including  one  of  a  small  tent  in  which  several  persons  took  refuge 
in  a  storm.  Mr.  Turner  described  the  storm  and  the  experiences  of  the 
party,  and  expressed  an  interest  in  the  Club's  proposed  shelter  at  the  base 
of  the  cone  of  Washington. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Lawrence  showed  the  lantern  views  of  Three  Mile  Island  and 
camp,  which  were  shown  last  October,  and  several  new  views  of  the  perma- 
nent camp  erected  in  November. 

March  13,  1901.  —  Two  Hundred  and  Eighth  Corporate  Meeting. 

President  French  in  the  chair. 

The  records  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  About  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  persons  were  present.  Twenty-four  candidates 
for  corporate  membership  were  elected. 

An  illustrated  lecture,  entitled  **  Picturesque  New  Zealand,"  Was  given 
by  Mr.  Sidney  Dickinson,  F.  R.  G.  S.  This  lecture  was  prepared  under 
direct  commission  of  the  New  Zealand  Government  and  was  delivered 
throughout  Australia.  The  hot  springs,  geysers  and  volcanic  eruptions,  the 
lakes  and  fjords,  glaciers  and  mountains  were  described  and  illustrated. 
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Baltistan,  pioneer  ascents  in,  237. 
Barton,  W.  K    Address  by,  112. 
Batcheldbr,  I.    Assistance    acknow- 
ledged, 70,  173,  350. 
Beachy  Head  (Mt.),  21. 
Bbatty,  W.    Reference  to,  11. 
Beaverfoot  valley,  280, 205,  411. 
Berkshire,  excursion  to,  400. 
Biaf o  glacier,  240. 


Biafo,  the  WalhalU  of,  243,  pL  21. 

Bibliography,  58,  336. 

Bicycle  tour  in  France,  405. 

Biellese,  il,  review,  63. 

Bond,  Mt.,  visit  to,  302,  400 ;  pL  28. 

Bow  river,  17. 

Breadloaf  inn,  207. 

British  Columbia.  See  Canadian  Rock- 
ies and  Selkirk  mountains. 

BBTAirr,  H.  G.  On  7th  geog.  Congress, 
166,  217 ;  gift  of  photographs,  86 ; 
elected  corr.  member,  110;  in  Cana- 
dian Rookies,  106. 

Bullock,  R.  A.  Elected  treasurer, 
216,  410;  report  of  treasurer,  178, 
355. 

Bullock  Workman,  F.  Pioneer  as- 
cents in  Baltistan,  237,  407. 

Burton,  A.  E.  On  state  boundaries, 
214 ;  on  surveyors'  marks,  216. 

By-laws,  amendment  to,  408,  400. 


C. 


Cadbb,  W.  H.    Gift  of  photographs,  86, 

101. 
Cambrian  rocks  in  Adirondacks,  48. 
Camden,  Me.,  excursion  to,  107. 
Camera,  hunting  with  a,  213,  404. 
Campbell,  C.  F.  F.    On  work  of  Dr. 

Campbell,  212. 
Campbell, .    Packer  in  Canadian 

Rockies,  03. 
Camping  parties,  306. 
Camps.    See  Improvements. 
CanadUn  Rockies,  1, 10,  20,  31,  80,  113, 

115,  118, 106,  215, 217,  280,  370-370, 

411. 
Canyon,  Grand,  of  Arizona,  366,  405. 
Capri,  lecture  on,  112. 
Carolina  mountains,  41 L 
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Gabpbnteb,  F.  0.  Lost  river,  87, 
114 

Garter  range,  302,  409. 

Catalan ja,  Batlettf  del  Centre,  review, 
62. 

Cathedral  ledge,  subscription,  215; 
peak,  370 ;  spire,  370. 

Caucasus,  trip  to  the,  213. 

Chalet  at  Lake  Louise,  1,  31. 

Chamberlaik,  a.  I^eoted  councillor, 
410. 

Chambebiaiv,  £.  G.  Profiles  by,  334, 
364 ;  pi.  36,  38 ;  work  done  by,  85. 

Chamberlain,  J.  £.  Lecture  on  Cuba, 
119. 

Chancellor  peak,  289,  376,  411. 

Chester,  M.  C.  Elected  councillor  of 
art,  216;  report,  365. 

Chickerino,  J.  W.  On  flora  of  White 
Mountains,  114. 

Chocorua,  excursion  to,  394. 

Chubbuck,  L  T.    Elected  trustee,  112. 

Club-house  on  Three  Mile  island,  317, 
348,  360,  364. 

Club-room.  See  report  of  room-com- 
mittee. 

Collie,  J.  N.,  3,  7,  9,  10,  27,  170; 
elected  corr.  member,  217. 

Committees  appoiuted :  annual  recep- 
tion, 116,409  ;  auditing,  116,  409;  to 
inquire  into  fatality  on  Mt.  Washing- 
ton, 407;  to  nominate  officers,  115, 
214,  408. 

Committee  reports :  dub-room,  101, 202, 
893;  field  meetings  and  excursions, 
102,  203,  393  ;  fatality  on  Mt.  Wash- 
ing^n,  828,  407;  nominations,  117, 
216,  410;  SeUa  coUection,  87,  192, 
367. 

Congress,  Seventh  Geog.,  166, 217. 

Continental  divide,  9,  34,  91,  93,  97. 

Corresponding  members  elected,  128, 
219,  406. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  reports  of,  68, 
172,  349. 

Councillors'  reports.  See  Art,  Explora- 
tion, Improvements,  Natural  History, 
Topography. 

Crescent  glacier,  Baltistan,  pi.  22. 

Cuba,  lecture  on,  119. 

CuMMiNOS,  C.  E.  On  White  mountains 
fiora,  213. 

Curtis,  R.  F.     The  making  of  Abbot 


pass,  81 ;  elected  trustee,  410 ;  refer- 
ences to,  11,  27,  93. 

Curtis,  W.  B.  Death  on  Mt.  Wash- 
ington,  323,  395,  406. 

Cutter,  L.  F.  Journey  in  Tunisia  and 
Algeria,  405 ;  elected  councillor,  410 ; 
map  of  White  Mt.  paths,  364. 


D. 


Daka,  G.    On  Yo-Semite,  214. 

Danske  Turistf orenings  Aarsskrift,  re- 
view, 64. 

Davis,  W.  M.  Glacial  erosion  in  valley 
of  the  Ticino,  136,  217. 

Dawson,  Mt.,  ascent  of,  257. 

Dawson  range,  pi.  24. 

Devtllb,  E.  Work  on  surveying,  94, 
note. 

Dixville  notch,  excursion  to,  107. 

Dolomite  pass,  20,  pi.  7 ;  peak,  pi.  7 ; 
stream,  pi.  6 ;  tarn,  19. 

Driving  party,  400. 

D.  u.  Oest.  Alpenverein's  2«eit8ehrift, 
review,  61. 


E. 


Eagle  peak,  ascent  of,  194, 195,  261. 

Eastman,  M.  W.  (Mrs.  E.  C),  vote  of 
thanks  to,  216. 

Editorial,  Our  quarter-centenary,  221  ; 
note,  169. 

Edmands,  J.  R.  Elected  trustee,  410 ; 
on  committee  of  inquiry,  407,  410. 

Edwards,  R.    Canadian  packer,  11, 28. 

Endicx)tt,  F.  Elected  councillor,  216, 
410 ;  report  on  topography,  864 ;  gift 
of  photographs,  86. 

Emerald  peak,  371. 

Emerson,  P.  Note  on  N.  E.  upland, 
62. 

Endicott,  C.  M.  Flora  of  Three  Mile 
island,  408. 

Endicott,  H.  E.  Elected  councillor, 
117  ;  reports  on  art,  86,  190 ;  on  sum- 
mer camp,  408. 

English  lake  scenery,  409. 

Exchanges.  See  reports  of  correspond- 
ing secretary. 

Excursions  :  Adirondacks,  104 ;  Bread- 
loaf  inn,   207;    Camden,    Me.,   107; 
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Chocoma,  S94 ;   Dixrille  notolif  107 ; 
Green  monntaiiis,  209;  Hoosao  tun- 
nel, 108;  Lafayette  range,  205;  Moosi- 
lanke,  204;  Mooselnomagnntio,  206; 
Mt.  Monadnook,  397 ;  Mt.  Washumr- 
ton,   395;    Naples,  Me.,  206;  North 
Woodstock,  204;  Profile  house,  206 
Kangeley  bikes,  107  ;  Rntland,  394 
Stinson's  lake,  204 ;  Warwick,  103 
Waterville,    N.  H.,  103,    113,   399 
Wumepesankee  lake,  106,  39!6. 
Exploration,  reports  of  councillors  of, 
89,  194,  380. 

P. 

Fatalities  on  Mt.  Washington,  323,  395, 
406,  410. 

Fat,  C.  K  First  a«cent  of  Mt.  Victo- 
ria, 1 ;  first  ascent  of  Mt.  Dawson, 
257;  resort  to  Glacier  honse,  273; 
book  notices,  59,  60,  61,  63,  64, 
341,  342 ;  southern  end  of  Waputehk 
snow-field,  93;  Abbot  pass  and  lUi- 
oilliwaet  u^t^,  93;  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Thomdike,  214;  explorations  in  Ca- 
nadian Rockies,  215 ;  discusses  identi- 
fications, 411. 

Fat,  S.  B.  Elected  corr.  member,  116 ; 
resolution  of  thanks  to,  116. 

Fay  Reservation,  68,  84, 115, 184,  204, 
363. 

Feuz,  Ed.  Swiss  guide  in  Selkirks, 
260,  pi.  25. 

Field,  P.  B.  Elected  councillor  of  im- 
provements, 117,216;  reports  on  im- 
provements, 98,  197,  380. 

Field  meetings,  104, 114,  204,  213,  395, 
406. 

Fisher,  E.  F.   Lectures  on  Russia,  212. 

Forestry,  creation  of  councillorship  of 
exploration  and,  408,  409,  410. 

France,  central  plateau  of,  141,  405. 

French,  A.  H.    Elected  president,  410. 

French,  C.  H.    Elected  trustee,  117. 

Frost,  W.  G.  On  Southern  Appalachi- 
ans, 112. 

FuLUER,  F.  V.  A  trip  to  Mt.  Grace, 
116. 

G. 

Gabbro  in  Adirondacks,  46. 
Geographical    Congress,  Seventh,  166, 
217. 


Geographical  Jonmal,  review,  59. 
Geology  of  the  Adirondacks,  44,  114; 

of  Mt.  Washington  range,  406. 
George,  A.  J.    Rambles  with  Words- 
worth, 409. 
Georgia,  mountains  of,  121. 
Glacial  erosion  in  Ticino  valley,  136, 

217. 
Glacier  house,  B.  C,  resort  to,  273. 
GneisBes  in  Adirondacks,  45. 
Grand  Combin,  ascent  of  the,  127;  pL 

14 
Grant,  R.D.  On  United  States  scenery, 

212. 
(}reen  Mountains,  excursion  to,  208 
Griswold,  L.  S.    Elected    councillor, 

119;  on  Florida  everglades,  119. 
Guides  for  Lost  Qver,  N.  H.,  89;  Swiss, 

in  Selkirks,  pL  25. 


H. 


Habsl,  J.    Gift  of  album,  69,  314. 

Hale,  K  K    Ascent  of  Eatahdin,  277. 

HXsLER,  Ch.    SwisB  guide,  260,  pi.  25. 

Helmet  Mt.,  299. 

Hicks,  Mrs.  M.  D.  On  State  emblem, 
408. 

Hinudayas,  120,  237,  407. 

Hitchcock,  C.  H.  Geology  of  White 
Mts.,  115,  406. 

Hoffman,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Gift  of  photo- 
graphs, 365. 

HoiiUNGSWORTH,  P.  R.  GKft  of  photo- 
graphs, 86. 

HoLLiNGSWORTH,  R.    Ou  India,  116. 

Homer,  E.  B.  Bicycle  tour  in  France, 
405. 

Honorary  members,  112, 123,  219. 

Hoosac  tunnel,  excursion  to,  103. 

Hopkins,  J.  T.    On  Jamuca,  114. 

Howe,  E.  W.  Elected  vice-president, 
410. 

Howell,  K  L  A.  On  forest  preserva- 
tion, 114. 

Howse  pass,  21. 

HuBSR,  K,  quoted,  259  note. 


Ice  river,  296,  298,  379. 
niidlliwaet  glacier,  156,  105;  map  of, 
pL18. 
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ImproTements,  reports  of  councillor  of, 

98, 197,  380. 
India,  lecture  on,  IIG. 


J. 

Jackman,  R.  C,  diflooTers  Lost  river,  39. 
"  Jim  "  (Smith),  35,  pL  12. 
JuDsoN,  G.  F.  Ascent  of  Ghand  Combin, 
127,  217. 

K. 

Eatahdin,  early  ascent  of,  277. 

Katherine  lake,  19,  29. 

Kentucky,  life  in,  117. 

Kelset,  H.  p.    Elected  councillor,  410 ; 

loans  photographs,  192. 
King,    G.    A.,   exhibits    photographs, 

366,  367. 
King's  ravine,  43. 
Kootenay  valley,  296. 
Koser  Qunge,  Mt.,  252. 


Labradorite  in  Adirondacks,  47. 

Lafayette  range,  205. 

Lake  Ethel,  20  ;  Dnnmore,  207  ;  Chelan, 
403  ;  Katherine,  19,  29  ;  Lady  Alice, 
18;  Louise,  pi.  1  ;  Margaret,  29; 
O'Hara,  34  ;  Oesa,  34  ;  Turquoise, 
29 ;  Sebago,  207  ;  Stinson,  204 ;  Moose- 
lucmaguntic,  206  ;  Mmnewaska,  399 ; 
Winnepesaukee,  106,  317,  396,  406, 
408,  410. 

Lawrence,  R.  6.  Club  carop  at  Lake 
Winnepesaukee,  317  ;  elected  record- 
ing secretary,  117,  216,  410  ;  lec- 
tures, 410 ;  reports  as  recording  secre- 
tary, 65, 170,  346, 

Lawton  farm,  39. 

Le  Conte,  J.  N.  Gift  of  photog^phs, 
86,  192. 

Library,  accessions  to,  70, 173,  350. 

Limestones  in  Adirondacks,  45. 

Lord,  C.  E.     Gift  of  photographs,  86. 

Lost  river,  37,  114. 

Luce,  R.     Maine  woods,  405. 

Luioi,  Prince  of  Savoy.  Elected  honor- 
ary member,  117. 


IL 


Madison  spring  hut,  197, 385,  395. 

Maine  woods,  405,  411. 

Manila,  lecture  on,  115. 

Maps,  Canadian  Rockies  north  of  Lag- 
gtoLf  90 ;  Ulicilliwaet  glacier,  pL  18 ; 
Rocky  MtB.  of  Canada,  pi.  19. 

Maps  of  Selkirks,  inaccuracies  in,  268. 

Mazamas,  reference  to,  404. 

Memorial  to  Cong^ress,  403.  . 

Members  added,  123,  219, 413. 

Mekdenhall,  T.  C.  On  Alaskan  boun- 
dary, 215. 

Michael,  A.  Of  party  on  Lefroy  and 
Victoria,  3  ;  climbs  in  1900,  370. 

Minnewaska,  Lake,  399. 

Moraine  in  Woodstook,  N.  H.,  408. 

Moosilauke,  excursion  to,  204. 

Moosilanke  brook,  38. 

Mooselucmaguntic  lake,  excursion,  206. 

Mt.  Assiniboine,  9, 196. 

Mt.  Baker  (Canada),  21,  25. 

Mt.  Balfour,  20-29,  94. 

Mt.  Biddle,  5. 

Mt.  BuUock  Workman,  250. 

Mt.  Bond,  307,  pL  28,  29. 

Mt.  Collie,  SO,  pi.  8. 

Mt.  Daly,  29,  95. 

Mt  Dawson,  257,  pi.  20,  24. 

Mt.  Etna,  118. 

Mt.  Fairview,  4. 

Mt.  Goodsir,  5,  6,  9,  289,  377. 

Mt.  Gordon,  21,  30. 

Mt  Grace,  116,  364. 

Mt.  Grizzly,  371. 

Mt  Habel,  21,  30. 

Mt  Haystack,  103,  209. 

Mt  Hector,  6,  11,  26. 

Mt.  Hungabee,  5,  9,  12. 

Mt  Kailasa,  245. 

Mt.  Katahdin,  277. 

Mt  Kolahoi,  256. 

Mt.  Koser  Gunge,  252. 

Mt.  Lefroy,  1,  9,  12,  33,  370. 

Mt  Lincoln,  209. 

Mt  Mem,  243. 

Mt  Mollison,  289,  376,  411. 

Mt  Monadnock,  397. 

Mt.  Observation,  18,  25. 

Mt.  Olive,  21. 

Mt  (St)  Piran,  11. 

Mt.  Rainier,  403. 
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Mt.  Sharp,  299. 

(Mt)  Si^rfriedhom,  248,  pL  23. 

(Mt.)  Silverhom,  16. 

Mt.  Swanzy,  371. 

Mt  Temple,  2,  9. 

Mt.  Vaux,  289,  376. 

Mt  Victoria,  1,  370. 

Mt  WashiDg^n,  fatalities  on,  323 ;  field 

meeting,  395,  406. 
Mt.  Yuknefls,  6. 
MuiB,  J.    Elected  honorary  member, 

117. 
Mango  Gosor,  250. 

N. 

Naples,  Me.,  excursion  to,  207. 

Newell,  F.  H.  Lake  Chelan  to  Mt 
Rainier,  403. 

New  England,  notes  on  upland  of,  52. 

Nichols,  H.  P.,  mentioned,  10,  29,  31, 
326. 

NiLES,  W.  H.,  addresses  club,  117 ;  re- 
sponds to  compliment,  115 ;  on  Dix- 
yille  notch,  121 ;  on  Woodstock  mo- 
raine, 408. 

North  Woodstock,  exonrsion  to,  204. 

Notes,  G.  L.  Mt  Balfour  and  Wapu- 
tehk  snow-field,  20;  elected  councillor 
of  exploration,  117,  216;  reports  on 
exploration,  89, 194,  370. 

O. 

Oesa  lake,  34,  97. 

Officers  elected,  117,  216,  410. 

O'Hara  lake,  34,  97. 

Obmsbee,  a.  Death  of,  on  Mt  Wash- 
ington, 323,  395,  406. 

Olmstbad,  F.  L.    Book  notice  by,  336. 

Olmstead,  J.  C.  Report  on  the  Fay  re- 
servation, 184;  acknowledgments  to, 
216. 

Outings,  108,  209,  401. 


Q. 


Quarter-centenary  of  the  dub,  221. 


P. 


Palisser's  report,  quoted,  377. 
Pabkeb,  H.  C,  ascends  Mt  Dawson, 


262 ;  quoted  in  committee's  report, 

328,330. 
Paths.    See  Improvements. 
PsABODT,  H.  G.    Exhibition  of  views, 

87,  192 ;  gift  of  views,  366. 
Peck,  A.  B.    Address  on  Grand  can- 
yon, 405. 
Pemigewasset,  east  branch  of,  307. 
Penniman,  H.  M.    On  life  in  Kentucky, 

117. 
Pebbt,  A.  A.    Elected  president,  216 ; 

remarks  at  Mt  Washington,  406 ;  on 

retiring  from  office,  410. 
Peyto's  lake,  21 ;  pi.  9. 
Philadelphia  Photographic  Society,  196. 
Philippines,  address  on,  115. 
Pipestone  creek,  10 ;  pass,  14,  pi.  5. 
Ph&yfair's  law,  137. 
Point  Lookout,  24. 

Pollock,  G.    Loan  of  pictures,  87, 192. 
Portal  peak,  21,  25. 
Poet-Ordovician  rocks  in  Adirondacks, 

49. 
Pre-Gambrian  rocks,  48. 
Proceedings  of  the  club,  112,  212,  403. 
Profile  house,  205. 
Prospect  hill,   profile    from,  334,  364, 

pi.  36 ;  map,  pL  35. 


R. 

Ram's  Head  hill,  profile  from,  334,  pi. 
37. 

Randolph  reservation,  183,  362. 

Rangeley  lakes,  107. 

Real  estate,  reports  of  trustees,  84, 183, 
362. 

Reception,  annual,  67, 171,  347. 

Recording  secretary,  reports  of,  65,  170, 
346. 

Reports  of  auditors,  80,  183,  360. 

Reports  of  corresponding  secretary,  68, 
172.  349. 

Reports  of  councillors.  See  Art,  Ex- 
ploration, Natural  History,  Improve- 
ments, Topography. 

Reports  of  excursion  committee,  102, 
203,893. 

Reports  of  recording  secretary,  65, 170, 
346. 

Reports  of  room  committee,  101,  202^ 
89& 
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Reports  of  treasarer,  77,  178,  355. 

Reports  of  trustees  of  funds,  82,  181, 
358. 

Reports  of  trustees  of  real  estate,  84, 
183,  362. 

Reports  of  oommittee  on  Mt.  Washings- 
ton  accident,  323,  410. 

Reports  of  committee  on  Sella  collection, 
87,  192,  367. 

Resenre  fund,  82,  181,  359. 

RiCB,  A.  H.  Address  on  Spitzberg^en, 
406. 

RiNouET,  F.  Lepbikcb.  On  Mt.  Sir 
Donald,  309. 

Ritchie,  J.  Elected  corresponding 
secretary,  117,  216,  410;  reports  as 
secretary,  68,  172, 349 ;  book  reviews, 
58,  64,  340,  343,  346;  account  of 
walking  party,  408 ;  chairman  of 
room  committee,  101 ,  202,  393. 

Riviera,  bicycle  tour  along  the,  405. 

Rocky  mountains.  See  Canadian 
Rockies. 

Room  committee,  report  of,  101,  202, 
393. 

RoTCH,  A.  L.  Delegate  to  g^graphi- 
cal  congress,  217. 

Russia,  address  on,  212,  406. 

Rutland,  excursion  to,  394. 


S. 


Sabbach,  p.    Swiss  gr^ide,  3,  pi.  25. 

Saskatchewan,  pass  from  west  branch, 
372. 

ScATTEBGOOD,  J.  H.  The  Beaverfoot 
valley  and  Mt.  Mollison,  289,  411 ;  on 
the  location  of  Mt.  Vaux  and  the 
Chancellor,  376 ;  map,  pi.  27 ;  pro- 
files, pi.  33,  34. 

ScuDDER,  S.  H.  Founder  of  Appala- 
CHiA,  222. 

Secretary,  corresponding,  reports  of,  68, 
172,  349 ;  recording,  reports  of,  65, 
170.  346. 

Sella,  V.    Gift  of  Alaskan  views,  86. 

Sella  collection,  reports  on,  87,  192, 
367. 

Selkirks.  See  Glacier  house  and  under 
Mountains. 

Shelbume  reservation,  84,  183,  362. 

Shepabd,    H.  N.    On  the  Windward 


islands,  120;  tmstee  of  real  estate, 

84, 183,  362. 
Sherbrook  creek  and  lake,  04. 
Siegf  riedhom,  248,  pi.  23. 
Sierra  club  bulletin,  review,  60. 
Siffleur  river,  12. 
Skoro  La,  238,  246. 
SiffTTH,  C.  H.    On  geology  of  Adiion- 

dacks,  44,  114. 
Snow  lake,  244. 
Snowshoe  section,  66, 171,  847. 
SPAULDuro,  H.  G.    Lecture  on  Capri, 

112. 
Spebbt,  L.  B.    Lecture  on  Mt.  Etna, 

118. 
Spitzbergen,  406. 
Stevens,  J.  E.     Address  on  Manila, 

115. 
Stinson  lake,  excursion  to,  204. 
St.  Lawrence  county  (N.  Y.),  economic 

geology  of,  50. 
Summit  house  (Mt.  Washing^ton),  395, 

406. 


T. 


Takkakaw  faU,  314. 

Tablton,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Aid  given  by, 
366 ;  elected  councillor,  410. 

Tatlob,  G.  H.  Report  on  topography, 
85. 

Teachers*  geog^raphy  club,  350. 

Tent,  refuge  sought  in,  411. 

Thobndike,  D.  D.  (Mrs.  J.  H.).  Gift 
of  books,  172 ;  other  gifts,  203 ;  be- 
quest of,  214,  348,  409;  tribute  to, 
214. 

Thanks,  voted,  116,  216,  407. 

Thompson,  C.  S.  A  new  pass  in  Ca- 
nadian Rockies,  372. 

Thomdike  fund,  348,  409. 

Three  Mile  island,  camp  on,  317,  396, 
406,  408,  410 ;  financial  report,  360. 

Ticino,  valley  of  the,  136,  217. 

Topog^raphy,  report  on,  85,  364. 

Treasurer,  reports  of,  77,  178,  355. 

Trustees  of  funds,  reports,  82,  181,  358  ; 
of  real  estate,  84,  laS,  362. 

Tuckerman's  ravine,  396. 

Tunis,  a  journey  in,  405. 

Twin  ran^e,  302. 

Tyler,  H.  W.  Over  Carter  and  Twin 
ranges,  302,  409. 
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u. 


Upper  Bow  lake,  20. 

Uia>EBwooD,  W.  L.    Hnntiiig  with  the 

camera,  213,  404. 
U-ahaped  valleys,  142. 

V. 

Vallot,  J.    Elected  honorary  member, 

213. 
Van  Bbuitt,  C.    On  flora  of  Canadian 

Rockies,  113. 
Vaux,  G.    The  Wapta  fall,  314 ;  ascent 

of  Sir  Donald,  371. 
Vaux,  G.  and  W.  S.    The  Dlicilliwaet 

glacier,  156,  217 ;  map,  pL  18. 
Vaux,  Mt.,  289,  376. 
Votes  of  thanks,  116,  216,  407. 
Vulture  col,  26. 

W. 

Walhalla,  the  Biafo,  240,  pi.  21. 

Walking  trip,  396. 

Wapta  f aU,  314 ;  n^v^,  21 ;  river,  37 ; 

glacier,  316. 
Waputehk    snow  field,  20,  93 ;  stream 

from,  315. 
Washington,  Mt,   field  meeting,   395, 

406. 


Washington,  scenery  in  State  of,  403. 

Waterrille,  103, 113,  399. 

Weed,  G.  M.    Pipestone  creek  and  a 

new  pass,  10,  27. 
WiMON,  T.  E.    Reference  to,  27,  373. 
Wilcox,  W.  D.    Elected  corresponding 

member,  217 ;   fi^ts  of    views,  217, 

366. 
Winnepesaukee  lake,  106,  317, 396,  406, 

408,  410. 
Winter  excursions,  103,  203,  394. 
White  Fates,  the,  248,  pi.  24. 
Whitman,  K  A.     On   mountains    of 

G^rgia,  121. 
White  mountains.    See  Mountains. 
Whymper,  E.    Reception  to,  408. 
Wordsworth,  rambles  with,  409. 
Workman,  Mrs.  F.  B.    Pioneer  ascents 

in  Baltistan,  237,  407. 


Y. 

Yakima  river,  404. 
Yellowstone  park,  411. 
Yosemite,  lecture  on,  214. 


Z. 


ZuKBBiGOEN,  M.    Swiss  guidc,  237, 407. 
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